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THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  PMOTOGRAPHICS 

THE  NEWEST  AND    MOST  COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.    Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  is  full  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Yols. 
Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb  1  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished  with   six   fine  cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  Robinson.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  C0L0RISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  hound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


COPIES  MAILED  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


1 "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  Switzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,     Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D — Holland,      Denmark,     Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I — The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  OVER  900  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  H.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France— Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N — Switzerland— The   Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O— Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England — Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,  1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


m° VOLUME  III— ON  THE  ORIENT— IN  PREPARATION."®® 


by  Ii°irDSe1ferS.  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


ANY  READER  WILL  SEE   THE   ADDITIONAL  VALUE   GIVEN  TO 
ANY  WORK  BY  A  PULL  INDEX. 

"PHOTOGRAPHICS"  IS  WELL  SUPPLIED  WITH  SUCH. 


SPECIMEN  INDEX  PAGE  EKOM  WILSON'S  PHOTOGKAPHICS. 


Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,  Rectifying   Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,    Angle   of    View    Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning  "  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring"  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo-Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 

Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 

Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's     Substratum     for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"Spotting"  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

W ashing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


Screens  and  Curtains. 
Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotype 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening   Gelatine  Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrade 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy. 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  Iodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Taper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
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Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [of. 

Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


«£*-IT   IS   RESPECTFULLY  SUGGESTED   TO-«>- 

Employers  of  Photographic  Help,  Wives  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Relatives  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT   NO    MORE   ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT    CAN  BE  FOUND   THAN 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Hundreds  have  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and 
from  both  givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise, 
approval,  and  satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes  :  "The  $4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book." 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employe  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilson's  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues. 
— Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  liter- 
ature will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the 
work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of 
America  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer. 
—Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject. — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson 
could  hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and 
practical  publication. — Anthony' s  Bulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  pho- 
tographer, and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
soon  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Photographic 
Times  and  Atnerican  Photographer. 


Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 

B.  W.  Kilburn,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that 
his  $4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  com- 
mission off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  its  price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you 
have  played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photo- 
graghic  stage  for  us.— Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer;  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 

C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 
the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  our- 
selves who  are  "  out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — J.  R. 
Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

Your  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical 
and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


K-KTO^W    Al.TLmTLm    YE, 

That  Wilson's  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.     The  fourth  thousand  is  being  sold. 

$4.00— WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS— $4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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-McTHE  SCOVILDH- 

PORTABLE  DRY-PLATE  OUTFITS 

FOR  AMATEURS. 


NE   PLUS   ULTRA 
APPARATUS  OUTFITS. 


Old  Style  Equipment, 


ALL  ARTICLES  OF  WHICH  ARE  WARRANTED 
ACCURATE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


New  Style  Equipment. 


OUTFIT  A,  price  $10.00,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  with  rubber  bellows  and  rigid  platform, 
for  making  4x5  inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod; 
1  "Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  B,  price  $12.00,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  For  taking  5x8 
inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod;  1  "Waterbury" 
Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  price  $18.50,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  for  making  5x8  inch  pictures.  This 
Camera  is  so  constructed  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on  the'  full  size  of  the  plate 
(5x8  inches),  or  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with  the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of 
lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  taking  stereoscopic  negatives;  also  by  the 
same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5  inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on 
the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit  are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Large 
"Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Pair  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Matched 
Stereoscopic  Lenses;   1  Folding  Tripod;   1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  D,  price  $13.50,  comprises  1  VIEW  CAMERA  for  making  6£  x  8£  inch  pictures,  with  1 
Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1 
Folding  Tripod  ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  A,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
4x5  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $12.25. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  B,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $15.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  C,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $21.50. 


SCOVILL'S  PURE  CHEMICALS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

FOR  MAKING   NEGATIVES. 

We  offer  for  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfit  "A,"  or  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  202,  the  following  goods  packed  securely 
in  a  wooden  case:  2  4x5  Japanned  Pans;  1  4  oz.  Graduate;  1  set  5  inch  Japanned  Scales 
and  Weights ;  1  oz.  Bromide  of  Ammonium ;  1  ft).  Neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash  ;  lib.  Protosulphate  of 
Iron;  1  ft).  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  ;  lib.  Alum;  1  oz.  Sulphuric  Acid;  1  bottle  Keystone  Varnish  ;  1 
doz.  4x5  Keystone  Dry  Plates;  1  Scovill  Note  Book;  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby 
Lantern.    Price,  complete,  $6.50. 

For  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfits  "B"  and  " C,"  and  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  203,  we  supply  the  same  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  5  x  8  Pans  and  Plates  for  the  4x5  size.  Price, 
complete,  $7.50. 

S.  P.  C.  FERRO-PRUSSIATE  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  4x5  Blue  Print  Pictures. 
1  4x5  Printing  Frame;  1  4jx5i  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite  Pan;  3  doz.  4x5  S.  P.  C.  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper;  2  doz.  sheets  6£  x  8£  Card  Board;  1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints);  1  Robinson's 
Straight  Trimmer;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste;  1  One-inch  Paste  Brush.  Price,  complete, 
$2.80.     Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 
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S.  P.  C.  FERRO-PRUSSIATE  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  5x8  Blue  Print  Pictures. 
This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray,  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  to  5  x  8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $3.50.  Securely  packed 
in  a  paper  box. 

S.  P.  C.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
4x5  Pictures.  14x5  Printing  Frame;  15x7  Porcelain  Pan,  Deep;  1  5Jx4J  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite 
Tray;  2  doz.  5x8  S.  P.  C.  Sensitized  Albumen  Paper;  1  bottle  French  Azotate  (for  toning);  1 
bottle  Chlor.  Gold,  7£  grs.  (for  toning);  1  2  oz.  Graduate;  1  ft).  Hyposulphite  of  Soda;  2  doz. 
sheets  6J  x  8£  Card  Board  with  Gilt  Form;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste;  1  li  inch  Bristle  Brush; 
1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints) ;  1  Robinson's  Straight  Trimmer.  Price,  complete,  $4.75. 
Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 

S.  P.  C.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
5x8  Pictures.  This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray, 
Sensitized  Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  for  5  x  8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $6.00.  Securely 
packed  in  a  paper  box. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A-A.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  A,  $10.00;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  4  x  5,  $6.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  4x5,  $4.75. 
Price,  $20.50. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B-B.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  B,  $12.00;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $25.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C-C.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  C,  $18.50;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $31.50.  

OUR  NEW  PATENTED  DOUBLE  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  Dry-Plate  Work  for  something  that  will  exclude  all 
light.  Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows :  4x  5  Holders  for  two  Plates, 
each,  $2.00;  5x8  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $2.75 ;  6£x8£  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $4.25. 
Dry  Plates,  4x5,  per  dozen,  $0.95;  5x8,  $1.80;  6£x8£,  $2.40. 

EXTRA  CHEMICALS   SUPPLIED  AT  PREVAILING  PRICES. 


NEGATIVE  BOXES. 

4  x5   Price,  each,  $0  75 

5  x8   "         "         1  00 

6|x8i "         "         1  10 


SCOVILL  OXALATE  BOTTLE. 

Pint Price,  each,  $0  60 

Quart "         "         0  75 

Two  Quarts "         "         1   00 

Gallon "         "         1  25 


Scovill  Focusing  Glass,  $0.75;  C.  C.  H.  Focusing  Glass,  $4.00;  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  $3.00. 


American  Optical  Company's  Apparatus  Outfits. 

This  Apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City  under  our  immediate  personal  supervision;  and, 
as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the  choicest  selected  materials,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are  unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  work- 
manship, and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now  freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Australia,  and  South  America. 

OUTFIT  No.  202,  price  $27.00,  consists  of  A  MAHOGANY  POLISHED  CAMERA  for  taking 
pictures  4x5  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  Body,  single  swing,  hinged  bed,  and  brass  guides. 
It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  foreground,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  203,  price  $41.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA,  fully  described 
in  the  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as  the  '76  Camera.  It  is  adapted 
for  taking  5x8  inch  pictures,  and  also  for  Stereoscopic  Views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  204,  price  $50.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA  of  finest  style 
and  finish  for  taking  6£x8£  inch  pictures,  with  1  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder,  with  1  Canvas 
Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

Cameras  for  Photo-Microgrophy,  Artist  or  Detective  Cameras,  and  Pocket  Cameras,  made 
to  order.  ^r-FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


w.  iBvmo  abams,     SCOVILL  m.  CO..  419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York, 
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MORRISON'S 

WIDE-ANGLE  VIEW  LENSES, 


PATENTED   MAY  21st,   1882. 


These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear  ;  they  embrace  an  angle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  Lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the 
foregoing  outfits. 

PRICE  OF  MORRISON'S  WIDE- ANGLE  LENSES. 

Price. 

No.  1,  %■   diameter  of  Lens,  4     x4  inch  Plates,  3     inch  Equiv.  Focus,  each,    .     .     $25  00 
No.  2,   1  »  »  4x5  »  Z%         »  >.  »         .     .       25  00 

No.  3,  i        »        »  iy2  x  iy2      »  ±%       »  m  »       .    .     25  00 

No.  4,   1  ,,  »  5x8  »  h\i         »  »  »         .     .       25  00 


MORRISON'S  RAPID  STEREOSCOPIC  LENSES, 

FOR  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS   OH  LAWN  GROUPS, 

Are  entirely  different  in  many  particulars  from  any  other  Lenses  in  the  market.  They 
are  6  inches  focus  and  1^-  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  course  can  be  obtained  in  matched 
pairs  if  desired.  By  using  a  set  of  diaphragms  provided,  they  are  adapted  for  making 
5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  absolutely  instantaneous  vieios,  4x5 
inches,  may  be  made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PRICE, each,  $40  00. 


"Peerless"  Quick  Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOR  PORTRAITURE   OR   VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs  : 

The  Lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  are  so  constructed 
that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 

Diameter  of  Lenses,  1J-  inch;  focal  length,  3|  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of 
5J  inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  Morocco  Case. 

Price,  per  pair, • ....     $25  00. 

Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses  for  Landscapes.     Price,  per  pair,     .     .       17  00. 

ALL  STYLES  OF  LENSES  TO  ORDER. 


BOOKS    FOR   THE   AMATEUR. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  PICTURES.    By  Henry  Clay  Price.    Cloth  bound,  75  cts.;  paper  cover,  50 
cts.    Contains  the  ver}'  A,  B,  C,  of  Photography,  in  complete  and  attractive  lessons ;  also, 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC   AMATEUR.     By  J.  Traill  Taylor.     Price,  cloth  bound,  75  cts. 
illuminated  covers,  50  cts.     A  Book  of  Preference  for  the  Young  Photographer,  either 
professional  or  amateur. 
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The  Scovill  Improved  Dry-Plate  Lantern 

FOR  THE   DARK-ROOM. 


Since  the  introduction  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates  they  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  the  special 
apparatus  or  appliances  made  to  use  with  them  have  also  undergone  changes  for  the  better. 

The  Dry-Plate  Lantern  but  a  short  time  ago  devised  and  introduced  by  us,  which  has  met  with 
a  large  sale,  is  now  to  be  set  aside,  and  we  shall  make  and  sell  the  improved  one  illustrated  here, 
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which  has  greater  illuminating  power,  a  hinged  top,  and  is  in  several  respects  vastly  improved 
over  the  old  pattern. 

The  glass  is  easily  lifted  out,  a  decided  advantage  when  cleaning  it,  and  if  desired  a  white 
globe  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  ruby  one.  Lamp  oil  will  be  used  instead  of  kerosene, 
and  thus  a  disagreeable  odor  and  much  smoke  be  done  away  with. 

The  improved  Lantern  is  safer  than  many  others  because  of  its  height  and  vent,  which  remove 
the  liability  to  overheating.  The  wire  guard  is  made  strong  enough  to  protect  the  ruby  globe,  and 
it  does  not  stop  off  the  light  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  constructed  that  no  white 
rays  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  Lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in  the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  IMPROVED  LANTERN. 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 

It  is  not  liable  to  crack  the  glasses. 

It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 

It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 

It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 

It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical  flame  of 


maximum  size. 


It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 
It  is  provided  with  guards  to  prevent  breakage 

of  the  glass. 


For  sale  by  Photographic  StocJc-Dealers,  and  the 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 


419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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IX 


ATWOOD'S  PATENT  REVERSIBLE 


PRINTING 


FRAME. 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  corners,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a' landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
just  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8  x  10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 

ATWOOD  PATENT  KEVERSIBLE  PRINTING  FRAMES. 

Size  for  1-2  negatives,  each, $0  75 

»       4x    4        »              »         90 

»        8x10         »               »         1  20 

»     10x12         »               »         1  60 

»      11x14         »               ..         2  75 

»     13x16         »               »         3  50 

Supplied  by  Photographic  Stock- Dealers,  and 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUTS 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for         'i  jll^ 

Printing  Medallion  Pictures. 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
J^S*"No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Ready,        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obsouring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  Answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistio  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  Q,UICKXY  A3VD  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  50  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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3fijKES  r.  MAGEE  &  OQ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF   PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

JIo.  622  Pace  Street,  Philadelphia. 

JS^1*  The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 

-4=s+  STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED.«=fs»- 

REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE. 

jg^gp*  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  atlention."^^ 

NE3"V^  YORK'S  FAVORITE. 

THE    MANHATTAN 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

ULRICH  &  COLCLOUGKE, 

Depot,  No.  156  BOWERY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
*    l, PRICE   LIST.-     ^ 

Size.  Doz  Size.  Doz. 

3Xx4X, S0  65             8x10, $3  60 

4  x5, 95          10x12, 5  20 

4^x5^, 1  00  11  x  14,  Double  Thick  Glass,     6  80 

4Xx6^, 1  25  14x17,        »               »            »        10  00 

5x7, 1  65  17x20,        »              ».            ..       17  50 

5  x8, 1  85  18x22,        »               »            »       20  00 

6^x8^, 2  40  20x24,        »               »            »»       24  00 

11  x  14  and  larger,  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

ALSO,  PLATES  FOR  STRIPPING  FILM. 

All  Plates  Guaranteed.  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
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J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 

AND  KEEP 

American  Optical  Co/s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRT-PLATES. 

Three  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


THE   BEST  IN   MARKET! 


THE    PEERLESS 


an«  Ptajpw* 


DOUBLE   OR   SINGLE, 

WHITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  by  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

D.  HOVEY,  President.  T3r*r>'T-T"IPQrP'ni"P      "NT     "V 

A.  M.  BROWN,  Sec'yand  Manager.  X\»L^^XlHiOl XliXV,    IN.     X  . 
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-4s4-WE   INVITE   ORDERS   FOR^ 

OUR  NEW  BRAND  OF  DRT  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITY." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFORMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST  and 
most  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


OLEMONS'  BRAND   OF 

ALBUMEN  and  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PA  PER  S. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  CLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS 

AND 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Dealer,  Manufacturer,  and  User  of  these  goods 
enables  me  to  assure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 


-^^^ EVERYTHING    SUPPLIED.-: 

LECTURE  BOOKS  ON 


MAKE    DAT    AR   GOOSE    LE'ME    GO  ! ' 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  1882-1883.    (15  Cents  in  Stamps.) 


A  superb  list  of  Slides  from  recent  personally  made 

Negatives  of  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ARABIA  PETR^EA, 
SYRIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

pm-*  CATALOGUES    READY.      THE    MOST    UNIQUE    COLLECTION   EVER   OFFERED. 


READ  WILSONS  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

VOLUME  I,  $2.00;  VOLUME  H,  $2.00,  POST-PAID. 
ED  WARD  L.  WILSON,  Nos.  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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HANCE'S 

SPECIAL- 


SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion, 
This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom   from  all   the  winter  trouhles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     figg"*  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  hottle. 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


ii  - — , 

JSm  ^L      Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 
never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Vignette  Glasses.  For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"    a  Retouching  Varnish.  "     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 

"    Softening  Strong  Negatives.  "    Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 

"    the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process.  "     Printing  "Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL. 

.    PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
Cotton  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE  )  It  AT  T  A  Tl  T  0  AT 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUljllUIJIUll 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

P0E  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALEES.    NO  EETAIL  OEDEES  FILLED,    OEDEE  01  YOUE  DEALEE, 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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I  shall  have  ready  for  distribution,  about 
November  1st,  1882, 

One  of  the  FINEST  CATALOGUES  in  America, 

CONTAINING  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  PRICES  OF 

Photographers'  Supplies, 


WITH  AN  ELEGANT  LINE  OF 

I 


ACCESSORIES,  COMBINATION  FRAMES, 

Velvet    Frames,    Gold    and    Composition   Gilt 

Frames,    Albums,    Stereoscopes, 

Graphoscopes, 

^— * — AND  KINDRED  GOODS. — «— ^ 


It  is   gotten  up  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  its 
value  will  be  appreciated,  at  once. 

Do   not  fail  to   send  me    your  address,  that   I 
may  forward  you  one  of  these  Elegant  Books. 

C.  F.  RICE, 

Nos.  152  and  153  Michigan  Avenue, 

CHICAGO,    IH-JL.- 


ROCHESTER,    N 


A     BONNIE     BOY. 


Boston  M»lic  Library. 
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DOKN-AK,    PRINTEK. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EMBELLISHMENTS. 


January, — A  Bonnie  Boy.  By  J.  H.  KENT, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

February.— Bits  of  Old  England.  By  H.  P. 
Robinson,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Eng. 

March. — A  Portrait  Mosaic.  By  J.  H.  Reed, 
Clinton,  Iowa. 

April.— A  Colorado  Gem.  By  W.  H.  Rau, 
Philadelphia. 

May.— Child  Portrait.  By  J.  T.  Mason,  Lea- 
venworth, Kansas. 

June. — Echos  from  the  Orient.  By  Edward  L. 
Wilson,  Philadelphia. 


July. — Lili.     Negative  by  G.  CRAMER,  St.  Louis. 
Angust.—A  Child  Study.    By  G.  G.  ROCKWOOD, 

New  York. 
September. — Photo  Experiences  in  the  East.    By 

E.  L.  Wilson,  Philadelphia. 
October. — The  Progress  of  Photography.    By  G. 

Cramer,  St.  Louis. 
November. — Photographic  Mosaic.     By  Henry 

Rocher,  Chicago. 
December. — Photographic    Mosaic.      By  J.   A. 

SCHOLTEN,  St.  Louis. 


IVES'  PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS. 


January. — Flora  Scattering  Prosperity  upon  our 
Twentieth  Year.  Painting  by  BRIGNOLI, 
Rome. 


February. — Portrait  of  a  Cuban  Belle.  By  J.  A. 
Suarez  &  Co.,  Havana. 

April.— Feeding  Dollie.  From  Carbutt's  Key- 
stone Special  Plate. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS,  WOODCUTS,  ETC. 
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THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  MAGAZINE 
TWENTY. 

It  begins  with  the  current  issue.  We 
have  not  much  to  say  about  it  now.  Should 
we  live  to  see  its  end,  then  we  mean  to — 
well,  it  is  never  good  business  policy  to  tell 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  especially  if  you 
don't  know  yourself.  We  will,  however, 
wish  that  our  patrons,  every  one  of  them, 
may  have  a  prosperous  and  happy  year  of 
it,  and  enjoy  it,  and  profit  by  it  as  many 
times  more  than  any  other  year  as  our 
magazine  will  be  years  old  when  the  end 
comes  to  1883. 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  said  something 
about  growth.  We  are  happy  to  put  on 
record  the  fact  that  we  have  grown.  Our 
subscription-list  has  swollen  considerably ; 
our  advertising  pages  show  that  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapher is  the  very  best  medium  there  is  for 
bringing  business  to  them  from  the  photog- 
rapher— amateur  and  practical  both.  Thus, 
in  our  old  age  —  our  veteranship  —  we  are 
growing,  and  are  therefore  successful.  For, 
one  of  our  great  national  orators  said  not 
long  ago,  "A  man  who  does  not  make 
progress  and  grow  in  this  world  is  not  con- 
sidered a  success."  There  is  much  truth  in 
this,  and  it  is  the  time  of  year  when  we,  all  of 
us,  should  inquire  whether  ive  are  "  a  success" 
or  a  failure.  We  cannot  put  it  fairer  than 
we  do  in  Mosaics  for  1883,  in  our  leading 


remarks,  "concerning  1882."  As  some  of 
our  readers  do  not  see  Mosaics,  we  take  the 
risk  of  repeating  a  part  of  that  address : 

"Sometimes  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
courage  to  look  back.  ^Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  the  past  has  not  been  charac- 
terized hy  anything  particularly  meritorious 
or  worthy  of  being  looked  upon  with  pride 
and  satisfaction. 

"  But  we  have  no  such  fear  in  looking 
back  upon  so  much  of  the  year  1882  as  has 
already  passed  into  eternity  at  this  writing. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  rejoice 
over  in  the  way  of  progress  and  growth,  and 
much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  The  year 
has  been  one  of  prosperity,  and  will  serve 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  greater  results  being 
accomplished  in  art  and  in  a  business  way 
by  photography.  Indeed,  the  past  year 
seems  like  the  scene  painted  so  beautifully 
by  Eogers  in  his  '■Italy:' 

"  'Along  the  sacred  way 

Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding  round 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil, 
Stopped    at   the   sacred   stair  that  then    ap- 
peared ; 
Then   thro'  the  darkness  broke   ample  star- 
bright, 
As  tho'  it  lead  to  heaven.' 

"  For  many  triumphs  have  been  made  by 
our  art  worthy  to  be  followed  by  much  of 
'acclamation.'  The  'cars'  of  our  art  are, 
indeed,  'laden  with  spoil;'  and  could  we 
indeed  carry  them  along  the  great  stairs 
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that  appeared  in  the  olden  time  in  the  land 
of  art  we  should  receive  much  praise.  The 
photographer  who  has  persevered  and  studied 
and  practised  diligently  has  had  satisfactory 
success  both  in  his  resulting  work  and  in 
the  additional  weight  of  his  exchequer.  And 
yet,  there  have  been  exceptions.  "While  the 
victor  has  worthily  received  the  praises 
which  he  earned,  there  have  been  those  who 
have  failed  and  have  gone  back  rather  than 
progressed.  Such  facts  compel  us  to  again 
draw  upon  our  po/et  for  a  simile: 

"  '  But  what  are  they 

Who  at  the  foot  withdraw,  a  mournful  train 
In  fetters  ?     And  who,  yet  incredulous, 
Now  gazing  wildly  'round,  now  on  his  sons, 
On  those  so  young,  well  pleased  with  all  they 

see, 
Staggers  along,  the  last  ?  They  are  the  fallen, 
Those  who  were  spared  to  grace  the  chariot- 
wheels  ; 
And  there  they  parted,  where  the  road  divides, 
The  victor  and  the  vanquished  there  withdrew, 
He  to  the  festal  board,  and  they  to  die." 

"And  so,  indeed,  it  has  been;  he  of  the 
little  price,  and  of  the  lesser  courage,  and 
of  the  still  less  spunk,  and  yet  smaller  faith 
in  his  art,  has  had  to  stand  back,  to  '  with- 
draw'and  'join  the  mournful  train.'  Strong 
fetters  will  hold  him  down  to  the  end  of 
time,  because  progress  is  not  his  friend  and 
art  doth  hover  over  him  with  no  tender 
mercy  or  inspiration.  He  is  'fallen,'  alas! 
and  he  has  had  to  photographically  die. 
All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  honest  effort 
ever  deserves  success.  If  the  photographer 
would  be  self-respecting  and  respected,  it  is 
just  as  sure  that  he  must  give  attention  to 
everything  which  will  enable  him  to  im- 
prove his  work.  Just  as  truly  so  as  it  is 
true  that  air  and  good  water  are  necessary 
to  his  life  and  health.  Thank  the  good 
guidance  which  directs  the  growth  of  art  in 
our  land,  everything  looks  prosperous  in 
this  direction.  Photography  is  imbibing 
more  and  more  each  year  of  art  principles, 
which  in  turn  bubble  up  as  they  are  wanted, 
and  make  themselves  apparent  in  the  results 
produced.  This  gives  us  courage  to  go  on, 
and  to  uphold  the  honor  of  our  profession, 
to  keep  its  head  up  among  the  arts,  and  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  no  longer  with  fear 
or  shame  as  photographers." 


And  now,  join  hands  with  us,  and  help 
us  pull  and  push  and  plod  for  the  "success" 
and  growth  of  our  art. 

Happy  New  Year  to  One  and  All. 


PERTAINING  TO  THE 


To  the   Photographic  World  : 

It  is  with  feelings  of  sincere  pleasure  and 
confidence  that  in  this  the  opening  month 
of  the  new  year,  I  send  to  you  the  greetings 
of  our  great  Association,  and  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  privileges  and  enjoyments 
preparing  for  you. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  those  of  you 
who  appreciate  the  benefits  of  our  annual 
meetings  are  even  now  busy  preparing  for 
the  August  convention,  having  had  abun- 
dant assurances  to  that  effect,  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent in  brief  to  the  new  attendant  on,  and 
the  now  believer  in  such  gatherings,  a  few 
considerations  worthy  of  their  careful  atten- 
tion. 

First,  from  a  purely  personal  point  of 
view,  by  next  August  you  will  need  rest 
and  recreation .  We  offer  you  the  loveliest  of 
cities,  Milwaukee,  charmingly  situated  on 
Lake  Michigan  ;  cool,  pleasant,  and  easily 
accessible  by  any  of  the  main  routes  of 
travel.  Large  enough  to  furnish  accommo- 
dations of  every  character,  meeting  every 
purse,  gratifying  every  taste,  meeting  every 
need  of  our  Association  amply ;  and  the 
present  administration,  while  never  for  a 
moment  losing  sight  of  the  great  educational 
duty  of  our  Association,  also  feel  that  they 
have  a  privilege  granted  them,  in  assisting 
you  to  make  the  month  of  August  and  con- 
vention week,  the  pleasantest  of  the  year. 

We  offer  to  you  the  finest  building  for 
our  purpose  in  the  United  States,  the  mag- 
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nificent  Exposition  Hall  and  display  rooms, 
containing  within  itself  all  the  accommoda- 
tions necessary  for  your  perfect  comfort. 

We  offer  to  you  the  rich  fruitage  of  re- 
sult consequent  upon  our  splendid  meeting 
of  last  August,  "  Nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess;" and  every  man  who  was  at  Indian- 
apolis came  away  determined  to  make  the 
coming  exhibition  the  finest  ever  seen. 

We  offer  you  the  great  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  comparing  all  that  is  best  and 
most  beautiful  in  our  beautiful  art.  We 
offer  you  the  chance  of  adding  to  your  stock 
of  information,  of  gaining  new  ideas,  form- 
ing pleasant  acquaintances,  renewing  your 
health,  and  of  gathering  material  that  will 
afterwards  coin  into  dollars  and  cents,  and 
of  having  every  dollar  you  invest  for  your 
journey  return  tenfold. 

Commence  your  preparations,  both  to  at- 
tend and  to  exhibit,  at  once.  Our  Associa- 
tion is  a  mighty  power,  capable  of  going 
forward,  conquering,  and  to  conquer  of  its 
own  momentum,  but  eager  and  anxious  to 
clasp  within  its  growing  lusty  arms  every 
lover  of  and  worker  in  photography. 
J.  E.  Beebe, 

President,  P.  A.  of  A. 


THE  CONVEX  GLASS  PICTURE 
PATENTS. 

In  the  editorial  will  be  found  a  warning 
against  another  attempt  to  deceive  photog- 
raphers. 

Patentees  sometimes  think  because  they 
secure  a  patent  for  a  method  of  producing  a 
result  that  all  other  methods,  old  or  new, 
are  covered  by  their  patents.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd.  There  are  dozens  of  pat- 
ents on  sewing  machines,  for  example,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  sewing  machines  to  be 
had  which  do  not  infringe  on  any  patent. 

There  are,  also,  patents  for  producing 
pictures  on  convex  glass,  but  plenty  such 
pictures  can  be  made  without  infringing 
such  patents. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  know  when 
they  infringe  one  of  these  patents,  and  when 
they  do  not,  we  add  the  patent  specifications 
of  the  one  granted  to  the  parties  named  be- 
low, and  hope  it  will  end  discussion  in  this 
direction. 


Improvement    in  the   Preparation  of 
Photographic  Pictures. 
Specification  forming  part  of  Letters  Pat- 
ent No.  211,231,   dated   January  7,  1879; 
application  filed  August  16,  1878. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern  : 

Be  it  known  that  we,  Thomas  K.  Evans 
and  Francis  S.  Ideson,  of  Baltimore,  in  the 
county  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland, 
have  invented  a  new  and  useful  improve- 
ment in  processes  for  mounting  photo- 
graphic prints  on  glass,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  specification  : 

Our  invention  relates  to  an  improvement 
in  the  process  of  rendering  photographic 
prints  transparent,  mounting  them  on  con- 
vex glass,  and  applying  a  preservative,  and, 
lastly,  coloring  the  picture  on  the  back  ;  and 
it  consists  in  certain  improvements,  which 
are  hereinafter  fully  described,  and  particu- 
larly pointed  out  in  the  claim. 

The  photographic  print  is  first  soaked  in 
a  bath  consisting  of  sixty-four  parts  water, 
two  parts  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
two  parts  solution  of  alum,  and  four  parts 
solution  of  ammonia,  which  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  print  and  adapts  it  to  adhere  to 
the  glass  the  better  when  the  adhesive  com- 
pound is  applied.  Upon  removal  from  the 
bath,  the  print  is  placed  between  absorbing- 
papers  to  remove  the  excess  of  moisture. 
To  the  glass  is  applied  an  adhesive  com- 
pound consisting  of  water,  corn-starch,  and 
albumen,  and  on  this  the  print  is  laid,  face 
downward,  while  a  piece  of  clean  paper  laid 
on  the  back  of  the  print  will  permit  of  rub- 
bing to  remove  the  air  and  lay  the  picture 
smoothly  to  the  glass,  when  it  should  belaid 
aside  until  thoroughly  dry.  The  transpar- 
ency is  then  effected  by  the  application  to 
the  back  of  the  print  of  a  solution  consisting 
of  sixty-four  parts  olive  oil,  sixty-four  parts 
alcohol,  four  parts  glycerine,  and  two  parts 
acetic  acid,  after  which  it  should  stand  until 
transparent,  usually  requiring  from  four  to 
twelve  hours.  The  surplus  solution  may 
then  be  removed  by  means  of  a  clean  piece 
of  old  linen,  with  which  it  may  be  rubbed 
dry. 

The  transparency  of  the  print  is  now 
made  permanent  by  the  application  of  a  thin 
coat  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  paraffine  and 
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glycerine,  prepared  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
mixture  being  applied,  preferably,  with  the 
finger  and  rubbed  until  the  print  is  entirely 
covered. 

The  tinting,  if  any  is  desired,  may  now 
be  immediately  applied  to  the  print,  and  the 
second  convex  glass  is  laid  on,  care  being 
taken  by  interposing  at  the  edges  strips  of 
cardboard,  to  prevent  the  two  glasses  from 
touching.  The  glasses  are  then  to  be  fast- 
ened together  by  means  of  strips  of  paper  or 
cloth,  secured  around  the  edges  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  rubber  to  exclude  the  air. 
The  color  or  paint  may  then  be  applied  on 
the  back  glass  in  a  well-known  manner. 

We  are  aware  that  various  methods  have 
heretofore  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  transparency  of  the  print;  but 
in  many  years'  experience  and  familiarity 
in  the  preparation  of  these  pictures  we 
have  not  yet  found  any  plan  or  method 
which  made  the  transparency  permanent, 
which  would  not  change  in  color,  become 
spotted,  or  peel  off  from  the  glass. 

Heretofore  resort  has  been  had  to  sand- 
paper for  rubbing  down  the  back  to  effect 
transparency  ;  but  this  is  now  regarded  as 
very  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  in  so  doing 
there  is  great  liability  to  spoil  the  albumen- 
ized  surface  of  the  print;  besides,  this 
method  is  laborious. 

In  some  processes  heat  is  required,  which 
is  considered  objectionable. 

Our  process  produces  a  picture  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  and  durability,  in  that  it 
always  retains  a  perfect  transparency  of  the 
photographic  print. 

Having  described  our  invention^  we  claim 
and  desire  to  secure  by  Letters  Patent — 

The  process  of  preparing  photographic 
pictures  consisting  in  first  immersing  the 
photograph  in  a  clearing  solution  of  water, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  alum,  and  ammonia, 
then  mounting  on  glass  face  downwaz'd, 
and,  after  making  transparent,  applying  a 
preservative  mixture  of  paraffine  and  gly- 
cerine, and  finally  backing,  substantially  as 
and  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

Thos.  E.  Evans. 
Francis  S.  Ideson. 
"Witnesses : 

A.  L.  Haymond,  Chas.  E.  Hooper. 


WILSON'S   LANTERN   SLIDE 
CATALOGUE. 

"A  queer  group  of  Oriental  faces  and 
figures  and  some  hieroglyphics  on  the  cover 
of  the  catalogue  of  magic  lanterns  and 
slides  which  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  912 
and  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  has 
just  issued  for  the  year  1883,  arrest  the  at- 
tention. It  is  sent  free.  As  the  result  of 
six  months  of  travel  in  lands  where  the 
camera  had  never,  or  at  least  "  hardly 
ever,"  been  before,  and  even  now  not  as  a 
trespasser,  but  as  a  truth-teller,  Mr.  Wilson 
brought  home  a  thousand  views  of  Egypt, 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  Arabia  Petra,  Pales- 
tine, and  Syria.  Magic  lantern  slides  have 
been  made  from  these  negatives,  and  they 
are  classified  and  indexed  in  the  new  cata- 
logue. If  one  could  possess,  or  even  see 
exhibited,  all  the  slides  named  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son's catalogue,  there  are  but  few  lands 
where  he  would  not  feel  as  though  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  had  a  familiar  look.  Many 
who  have  taken  up  amateur  photography  as 
a  pastime  have  been  pleased  to  find  how 
easily  they  can  make  lantern  slides,  and 
after  a  time  exhibit  on  the  screen  the  result 
of  their  achievements.  This  source  of  profit- 
able amusement  can  be  developed  to  an  in- 
definite extent ;  and,  by  way  of  change,  it 
would  be  well  to  procure  some  comic  pic- 
tures in  addition  to  a  series  of  slides  repre- 
senting a  far  away  land,  to  give  variety  to 
their  exhibition.  There  is  such  a  choice  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  catalogue,  that  three  pages  of 
index  are  required  to  classify  the  slides.  It 
tells  how  to  handle  magic  lanterns,  and  has 
prices  of  a  great  variety  of  styles,  including 
those  for  dissolving  views.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  well  to  state  that  Mr.  Wilson  has 
published  two  descriptive  works  of  travel, 
'Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys,'  vols,  i  and  ii, 
$2.00  each,  which  are  especially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  those  who  have  Wilson  Slides, 
and  a  third  one  is  now  in  the  press.  Aside 
from  their  special  purpose,  they  are  invalu- 
able as  books  of  reference." — Photo.  Times. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883,  is  ready 
for  sale,  and  a  ready  helper.  144  pages  of 
useful  reading  for  only  fifty  cents.  Read 
the  advertisement. 
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"ENGAGEMENT." 

Notice. — Please  come  fifteen  minutes  before 
time,  to  make  yourself  ready.  The  engagement 
is  broken  fifteen  minutes  after.  If  anything  oc- 
curs that  you  cannot  come,  please  make  another 
engagement,  for  it  is  no  trouble  to  me,  as  I  go 
right  on  with  my  work  as  if  no  engagement  was 
made.  If  you  are  on  time,  I  will  drop  every- 
thing else  and  give  you  my  attention. 

Terms  cash  down  zohen  I  make  the  negatives ; 
and  this  rule  is  for  all. 


MONTH. 

DAY. 

HOUR. 

pzfasTSt^QyZU, 


present  this  check.        Binghamton'  s  Fotografer. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  photog- 
rapher if  he  could  work  entirely  by  engage- 
ment. It  would  be  better  for  the  public, 
too,  if  the  public  would  allow ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  public  seldom  comes  to  time. 
Here  is  an  example  :  A  lady  engaged  one 
day  last  week  with  her  photographer  to 
make  her  child's  picture  at  10  a.m.  She 
was  there,  but  before  the  sitting  could  be 
made  must  go  out  and  purchase  white  stock- 
ings to  replace  the  dark  ones,  and  slippers 
to  take  the  place  of  buttoned  gaiters.  Mean- 
while the  photographer  was  expected  to  wait 
and  keep  his  "  engagement  "  when  the  child 
was  properly  dressed — and  confuse  his  work 
for  the  rest  of  his  day. 

Our  friend  "Well  G.  Singhi  gives  his 
patrons  a  little  hint  from  which  others 
might  take  a  useful  hint.  We  print  a  fac 
simile  of  it  above. 


AN   ANSWER   BACK  TO   MR. 
BACHRACH. 


BY    Jf.  H.  ALEEE. 


The  December  number  of  your  magazine 
is  at  hand  with  much  good  in  it,  as  there 
always  is.  But  would  it  not  be  better  for 
Mr.  Bachrach  to  throw  stones  at  photogra- 
phers instead  of  crayon  artists,  and  not 
make  them  out  mechanical  workers,  which 
they  are  not,  and  hoist  the  photograper  to  a 
pinacle  that  does  not  belong  to  him  ? 

When  will  photographers  learn  that  pho- 
tography can  not  be  placed  along  side  of  a 
real  work  of  art  ?  Has  not  our  gifted  Dr. 
Vogel  told  us  that  there  must  be  a  differ- 


ence between  a  photograph  and  a  work  of 
art?  Is  it  not  all  summed  up  in  his  words 
when  he  says : 

"An  essential  difference  between  aphoto- 
graphic  view  and  an  artist's  painting,  is  the 
fact  of  it  not  being  the  production  of  the 
operator's  will,  but  that  its  outline  and  de- 
sign are  subject  to  determinate  laws." 

Why  cannot  we  be  content  to  place  our- 
selves where  we  belong,  as  the  workers  in 
one  of  the  most  varied  and  scientific  occu- 
pations of  the  day,  although  we  can  not  all 
even  then  have  the  honor  of  being  in  the 
front  rank,  for  we  humble  workers  of  the 
craft  ought  not  to  have  the  assumption  to 
place  ourselves  on  a  level  with  the  pioneers 
of  science,  who  go  before  and  prepare  the 
way,  that  we  may  execute  through  their  re- 
searches the  results  of  their  discovery?  We 
most  assuredly  are  the  soldiers  in  line  carry- 
ing out  the  order  of  the  chief,  as  it  were, 
for  what  could  we  do  without  these  scien- 
tists who  have  given  us  the  rulings  ? 

Brother  photographers,  let  us  not  strive 
to  put  ourselves  in  place ;  leave  that  to  the 
public  ;  but  let  us  come  together  and  demand 
our  rights  that  we  may  have  a  just  recom- 
pense for  our  labor,  and  let  the  honor  be 
conferred  on  us  at  other  hands. 

I  feel  confident  Mr.  Bachrach  is  bound 
up  body  and  soul  for  our  advancement. 
What  we  want  is  more  working  that  way, 
even  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and 
not  as  it  has  been,  swamp  our  neighbor,  if 
by  so  doing  we  gain  a  little  for  the  time 
being.  The  worst  trouble  we  have  is  with 
ourselves ;  if  we  could  only  get  over  that 
trouble,  we  would  find  the  public  wheel  into 
line,  and  the  poor  photographer  would  not 
have  to  trouble  himself  to  fight  for  anything 
but  a  good  name. 

It  is  with  sadness  that  I  write  you  of  the 
death  of  one  of  our  number,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Richardson,  of  this  town,  who  commenced 
in  old  daguerrotype  days,  and  has  been 
connected  with  our  science  ever  since  up  to 
a  day  before  his  death.  He  leaves  three 
sons  still  in  the  business.  He  gained  the 
name  of  being  an  honest  man,  which  is  a 
greater  name  than  riches  can  ever  claim. 

I  send  you  money  to  renew  my  subscrip- 
tion because  the  Philadelphia  Photogra- 
pher is  always  laden  with  good. 
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GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Henderson' 's  Emulsion  Process — Obernetter'1 's 
Process  —  TomassV  s  Experiments  with 
Bromide  of  Silver — Behavior  of  Alum  in 
the  Dry-plate  Development — Illumination 
of  Dark-rooms  for  Dry  Plates — Red  Ani- 
line Dye-paper — Packing  Gelatine  Plates 
for  Travelling — Black  Margins  on  Gela- 
tine Plates. 

The  other  day  Mr.  "Warnecke,  who  di- 
vides his  time  between  London  and  St. 
Petersburg,  paid  me  a  visit,  and,  among 
other  interesting  communications,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  used  with  much  success  the 
emulsification  method  recommended  by 
Henderson.  There  are  now  so  many  emul- 
sification methods  that  it  borders  on  im- 
possibility to  give  all  a  fair  trial.  Hender- 
son's method  offers  the  great  advantage  that 
it  does  away  with  the  boiling.  Warnecke 
says  that  he  obtained  .with  the  process  a 
very  high  degree  of  sensitiveness.  Hen- 
derson dissolves  10  grains  of  gelatine  in  1 
ounce  of  water,  to  which  he  adds  20  grains 
of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  150  grains 
of  bromide  of  ammonium,  2  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  3  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  60 
minims  of  ammonium.  To  this  solution 
add,  when  cold,  200  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  dissolved  in  2  ounces  of  water.  After 
an  hour,  the  whole  is  ripe  for  use,  and  shows 
then  twice  as  much  sensitiveness  as  wet 
plates;  but  after  twenty-four  hours,  the  sen- 
sitiveness is  four  times  as  high.  Then  add 
to  the  mixture  from  4  to  5  drachms  of  gela- 
tine, and,  when  this  has  become  dissolved, 
12  ounces  of  alcohol,  in  order  to  precipitate 
the  emulsion,  which  is  then  washed  ten 
hours  in  flowing  water.  The  sensitiveness 
of  this  emulsion  is  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
alcohol,  but  I  believe  the  watering  in  the 
cold  to  be  the  cause;  and  this  influence 
seems  to  be  the  more  marked,  the  more  the 
emulsion  is  in  a  liquid  condition. 

Here,  the  publication  of  Obernetter's  pro- 
cess is  anticipated  with  keen  interest.  Of 
course,  thus  far  only  subscribers  will  benefit 
by  it ;  in  any  case,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
this  process  will  make  the  gelatine  emulsion 
extremely  popular. 

In  the  meantime,  science  is  also  inces- 
santly laboring  to  increase  our  knowledge 


of  bromide  of  silver.  Tomassi,  who  has 
already  studied  the  behavior  of  chloride  of 
silver  in  the  light,  has  lately  experimented 
with  bromide  of  silver.  He  exposed  the 
same  for  three  months  under  water,  and 
frequent  shaking,  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  found  a  loss  of  from  two  to  three  per 
cent,  of  bromine.  Chloride  of  silver  lost, 
under  identical  circumstances,  from  two  to 
twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  I  still 
believe  that  the  bromide  of  silver  is  su- 
perficially reduced  to  argentous  bromide 
(Ag2Br). 

On  the  difference  of  the  iron  and  pyro- 
gallic  development  much  has  been  already 
written.  Kecently,  Abney  made  some  in- 
teresting experiments  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  alum  upon  gelatine  plates  to  be  devel- 
oped, and  found  that  the  pyrogallic  de- 
veloper cannot  stand  the  action  of  alum, 
while  the  oxalate  of  iron  developer  can.  A 
plate  was  half  immersed  for  fifteen  minutes 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  and  then 
placed  unwashed  in  a  cup  containing  oxa- 
late developer.  The  one-half  treated  with 
alum  developed  with  more  detail  and 
thicker.  Perhaps  this  good  effect  is  only 
owing  to  the  soaking  of  the  layer,  for  an 
experiment  with  water  showed  almost  the 
same  result.  Quite  another  result  was  pro- 
duced with  the  pyro  developer.  The  half 
treated  with  alum  as  above,  did  not  show 
the  trace  of  a  picture;  the  latent  picture, 
however,  was  there;  for,  after  the  plate  had 
been  washed  and  treated  with  oxalate  of 
iron,  the  picture  appeared.  Chrome  alum 
gave  the  same  result  as  ammoniacal  alum. 
The  experiment  shows  that  alum  can  be 
added  without  danger  to  the  oxalate  of  iron 
developer,  which  might  be  of  benefit  with 
plates  inclined  to  frill. 

In  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Photography,  we  had,  the  other  day,  quite 
a  thorough  discussion  regarding  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  dark-room  for  dry-plate  de- 
velopment. Mr.  Prumm  remarked  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that,  in  a  general  way,  one 
is  inclined  to  be  more  cautious  than  is  really 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  light  in  the  de- 
velopment of  gelatine  plates.  In  preparing 
the  plates,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
reduce  the  light  to  a  minimum,  as  otherwise 
it  will  in  time  act  inj  uriously ;  but,  as  regards 
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developing,  he  stated  that  he  always  did  his 
developing  in  the  light  of  his  common,  yel- 
low, dark-room  lantern,  which  he  lets  burn 
as  bright,  if  not  brighter,  than  is  customary 
in  the  wet  process.  Certain  precautionary 
rules  must,  of  course,  be  observed.  When 
placing  the  plate  in  the  casette,  and  when 
removing  the  same  again,  he  softens  the 
light  or  protects  the  plate  in  the  shade  of 
his  body;  but  when  developing  such  caution 
need  not  be  observed,  as  the  yellow  devel- 
oping liquid  lets  little  actinic  light  through, 
and  the  plate  loses  much  of  its  sensitiveness 
in  moist  condition.  It  is  not,  however,  ad- 
visable to  bring  the  plate  nearer  than  three 
and  a  half  feet  to  the  light. 

To  this  statement  by  Mr.  Prumm,  it  was 
answered  from  several  sides  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  keep  this  distance,  espe- 
cially with  large  plates,  as  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  approach  nearer  to  the  light,  in 
order  to  perceive  the  clearness  and  minute 
details.  Mr.  Wight  contended  that  the 
strength  of  the  light  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  color.  He  uses  oiled  paper  for  his 
lantern,  and  is  very  contented  with  it,  as  he 
obtains  an  agreeable  and  pretty  safe  light 
for  his  plates.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed, 
that  often  apparently  one  and  the  same 
color  of  the  light  is  declared  by  one  party 
to  be  injurious,  and  by  another  party  to  be 
uninjurious,  to  the  plates.  This  is  explained 
by  the  simple  fact  that  the  glasses  have  a 
very  unequal  color-transparency,  as  can 
be  easily  observed  with  the  spectroscope. 
Many  red  glasses  let  green  light  pass 
through;  some  yellow  glasses  let  much  blue 
through,  others  less.  Yet  more  striking  is 
this  difference  in  colored  paper.  I  have 
examined  the  red  paper  which,  in  England, 
they  use  to  wrap  dry  plates  in,  and  was 
often  surprised  how  easy  it  lets  blue  light 
pass.  I  would,  in  this  regard,  warn  against 
the  many  red  aniline  colors,  which,  in  fact, 
let  as  much  blue  as  red  light  through. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Wight  made 
an  interesting  statement  on  the  packing 
of  dry  plates.  He  showed  an  elegantly 
bound  book,  the  title  of  which,  "Photo- 
graphic plates,"  is  very  fitting,  indeed,  for 
the  whole  is  nothing  but  a  case  to  transport 
gelatine  plates.  Mr.  Wight  stated  that 
when  travelling  once  he  had  been  forced  at 


the  custom  house  to  open  the  packets  con- 
taining his  dry  plates  against  all  his  pro- 
tests, as  the  custom-house  officers  seemed  to 
have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the  packets 
contained  dutiable  chocolate,  instead  of 
harmless  dry  plates.  At  another  time,  he 
was  more  lucky,  as  the  officers,  by  some  other 
mysterious  association  of  ideas,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  packets  contained 
books,  and  let  them  pass  without  bothering 
themselves  with  them ;  and  he  added  frankly 
that  he  had  grasped  this  lucky  idea  of  the 
custom-house  tyrants,  and  caused  these  little 
cases  to  be  made,  which  enable  him  to  pass 
his  plates  through  all  custom  houses  as 
books.  The  plates  in  the  case  are  wrapped 
in  pairs  in  black  paper,  the  layers  facing 
each  other,  and  separated  by  pieces  of  paste- 
board. It  is  curious  that  the  plates,  when 
packed  thus,  appear  almost  always  moist 
on  the  glass  side.  This  phenomenon,  Mr. 
Wight  believes,  is  not  identical  with  the 
often  observed  fact  that  moisture  will  cover 
a  cold  glass  plate  when  brought  into  a  warm 
place ;  but  he  assumes  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  moisture  remaining  in  the  layers  of 
the  plate,  no  matter  how  dry  they  may  ap- 
pear; and  he  thinks  that  the  well-known 
rings  which  appear  in  developing,  seem  the 
stronger  the  more  moisture  covers  the  plates. 
These  black  rings  are  certainly  very  annoy- 
ing to  the  dry-plate  photographer.  They 
usually  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
In  my  opinion,  they  are  caused  by  negligent 
cleaning  of  the  rough  edges  of  the  plate, 
for  if  one  cuts  a  prepared  gelatine  plate  in 
the  middle,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fresh- 
cut  edge  will  never  give  black  rings. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.    W.    VOGEL. 

Berlin,  December,  1882. 


President  Beebe's  call  to  "  The  Pho- 
tographic World"  has  the  right  sort  of  a 
ring  about  it,  and  is  going  to  be  heard  and 
heeded.  Eead  it,  one  and  all,  and  begin 
now  to  prepare  for  the  grand  Milwaukee 
seance. 

The  Christmas  trade  among  the  photog- 
raphers was  "satisfactory,  but  not  so  good 
as  last  year." 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  De- 
cember 1 — Photographs  of  Torpedo  Jets — 
Instantaneous  Prints —  Transfer  Process 
for  Making  Projections  and  Photographic 
Prints  of  Circles  Traced  on  Smoked  Papier 
— Second  Edition  of  M.  Poitevin's  Book 
— Closing  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition 
of  the  Central  Union,  and  Those  Who  Ob- 
tained the  Prizes — Time  of  the  Examina- 
tion of  Photographic  Operators  —  The 
Poitevin  Subscription. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  French  Pho- 
tographic Society  was  well  taken  np  with 
interesting  facts,  even  if  they  were  not  very 
new.  Colonel  Seberd  read  a  passage  from 
the  Scientific  American,  relating  to  photo- 
graphs of  the  explosion  of  a  ship,  caused 
by  torpedoes.  A  number  of  photographs 
taken  successively  shows  the  diverse  phases 
of  the  operation,  and  fix  the  recollection  by 
the  means  of  light.  Thus  we  have  the  jet 
of  water  at  different  heights,  and  the  en- 
semble of  the  fragments  of  the  ship  scat- 
tered in  the  air.  Four  or  five  prints  differ- 
ing from  each  other  by  about  a  second  gave 
the  reproduction  of  the  whole  phenomenon. 
Mr.  Seberd  remarks,  however,  that  some 
errors  were  made  in  regulating  the  intervals 
separating  each  reproduction,  and  he  ad- 
vises in  this  essential  point  in  experiments 
of  this  kind,  to  use  great  care,  both  in  the 
choice  of  stops  which  should  be  constructed 
so  as  to  measure  the  time  of  their  action, 
and  chronometric  dispositions  giving  in  ad- 
vance, and  at  precise  intervals,  the  moment 
of  eaeh  reproduction.  I  need  not  say  that 
four  or  five  different  cameras  are  useful  in 
making  these  exposures. 

The  number  of  amateurs  and  others  mak- 
ing instantaneous  pictures  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. At  each  new  exhibition,  at  each 
meeting  of  photographic  societies,  we  see 
beautiful  prints  of  objects  in  motion,  ob- 
jects or  animated  beings.  Mr.  Londe,  in- 
ventor of  a  very  ingenious  circular  stop, 
and  Mr.  Demachy  presented  to  the  as- 
sembly some  excellent  instantaneous  pict- 
ures. I  would  mention  here  that  every  day 
we  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pho- 
tographic amateurs.  This  fact  is  the  result 
of  the  discovery  of  bromized  gelatine,  and 


of  the  great  facility  that  amateurs  have  in 
purchasing  already  prepared  very  sensitive 
dry  plates.  We  hope  that  this  activity  will 
increase  and  that  the  moment  is  near  when 
the  photographic  instrument  will  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  baggage  of  every  ex- 
cursionist. 

An  intelligent  physician,  Mr.  Henogue, 
has  discovered  an  ingenious  process  for 
transferring  curved  lines  traced  on  paper. 
"We  know  that  generally  these  smoked 
papers  are  stretched  on  a  cylinder  which 
turns  in  slight  contact  with  a  style.  If 
when  the  curve  has  been  traced,  we  wish  to 
show  the  diagram  by  projection,  or  if  we 
wish  to  have  copies  by  photography,  it  can 
only  be  done  by  reproducing  the  image,  or 
by  projecting  it  through  the  thickness  of 
the  paper,  which  takes  away  from  the  image 
much  of  its  sharpness  and  light.  Mr. 
Henogue  conceived  the  idea  of  removing 
the  image  from  the  paper  and  transferring 
it  to  glass.  To  do  this  he  covers  the  smoked 
paper  with  a  coating  of  normal  collodion 
containing  castor  oil,  and  when  the  collo- 
dion is  dry  he  soaks  the  sheet  in  water. 
The  pellicle  is  soon  detached,  carrying  with 
it  all  the  black  and  the  tracing  of  the  curve 
or  of  any  design  that  may  have  been  traced 
on  the  black.  We  then  proceed  as  usual  in 
fixing  a  floating  pellicle  on  glass,  a  process 
well  known  to  many  photographers.  This 
is  precisely  what  is  done  in  using  the  pow- 
der process.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
powdery  matter,  fixed  by  hygroscopy  on 
the  bichromatized  sugar,  or  on  the  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron  to  which  tartaric  acid  has  been 
added,  is  removed  from  the  glass  by  means 
of  the  coating  of  normal  collodion. 

Alphonse  Poitevin  has  also  pointed  out 
that  drawings  made  with  crayons  of  black 
or  several  colors,  traced  on  ground  glass, 
could  be  removed  from  the  glass  by  the 
same  means.  Mr.  Henogue  also  refers  to 
this  process,  and  recommends  either  for 
albumenized  paper  that  is  to  be  smoked  or 
for  ground  glass,  to  previously  cover  their 
surface  with  a  slight  coating  of  gum  water. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  gum,  melting 
at  the  time  of  the  immersion  in  water  of  the 
print  to  be  transferred,  this  last  will  become 
more  easily  detached  from  its  temporary 
glass  or  paper  support.     The  drawings  on 
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lampblack,  when  once  on  glass,  can  be  used 
immediately  for  making  projections,  and  by 
contact  they  can  furnish  prints  on  sensitized 
paper,  on  bitumen  for  chemical  engraving, 
etc. 

The  applications  pointed  out  by  M.  A. 
Poitevin,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  are 
found  in  the  treatise  on  photographic  im- 
pressions of  this  inventor,  the  reprint  of 
which  has  just  been  made  under  our  care 
by  M.  Gautier  Villars,  the  publisher.  This 
second  edition  of  the  work  of  Poitevin  is 
made  more  complete  by  the  notes  and  ap- 
pendices which  we  have  added  to  it  with 
his  consent.  It  did  not  rest  with  us  that 
this  interesting  exhibit  of  his  great  discov- 
eries was  not  published  sooner.  He  would 
have  been  happy  before  entering  into  eter- 
nal rest  to  see  himself  live  again  in  this  pub- 
lication of  his  investigations  and  most  im- 
portant photographic  applications. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  of  the  Cen- 
tral Union  of  Decorative  Arts  has  just 
closed  its  doors  after  an  existence  of  three 
months,  during  which  time  it  was  visited 
by  220,000  persons.  The  distribution  of 
prizes  took  place  November  29th,  and  we 
were  happy  to  hear  mention  made  of  the 
photographic  art  in  terms  to  which  we  had 
not  been  accustomed.  This  bringing  to- 
gether of  photography  and  the  works  of 
decorative  art,  had  the  good  feature  that  it 
revealed  to  many  persons  still  imbued  with 
the  old  ideas,  how  great  and  constant  is  the 
help  given  by  photography  to  all  the  works 
of  illustration.  The  rebellious  ones  ac- 
knowledged their  error  and  proclaimed  that, 
thanks  to  the  intelligent  and  progressive 
ideas  of  the  Central  Union,  there  had  been 
reached  for  the  first  time  a  most  legitimate 
and  justifiable  union  between  the  photo- 
graphic arts  and  the  other  arts  of  sculpture, 
painting,  and  drawing.  We  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  arrogating  to  ourselves  too  much 
praise  at  our  success,  but  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  it  is  especially  owing  to  our 
urgent  appeals  that  this  legitimate  union 
and  this  intelligent  progress  were  brought 
into  existence. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  all 
those  who  took  prizes,  we  will  mention  the 
principal  ones :  Mr.  Berthand  for  photog- 
raphy, and  Mr.   Petit   for  his  process  for 


smili-engraving — both  of  whom  received 
gold  medals.  Among  those  who  received 
silver  medals  we  remarked  the  name  of 
Mr.  G-utekunst,  of  Philadelphia.  Unfor- 
tunately the  jury  had  but  two  gold  medals 
to  bestow  for  the  class  of  paper  and  photog- 
raphy, including  material  and  accessories, 
and  it  was  impossible,  doubtless,  to  treat 
the  skilful  American  photographer  as  well 
as  he  deserved.  His  exhibit  was  much  ad- 
mired, his  very  large  and  magnificent  pan- 
orama prints,  as  well  as  his  remarkable 
phototypes.  Mr.  Carlos  Eelvas,  fulfilling 
the  conditions  of  a  prize  created  in  favor 
of  an  important  work,  photographically  il- 
lustrated, published  since  1878,  took  the 
only  prize  offered  in  this  competition.  Sev- 
enty-four exhibitors  took  part  in  this  expo- 
sition, especially  interesting  for  the  artistic 
merits  of  the  works  shown  there.  The  regu- 
lations concerning  this  section  caused,  it  is 
true,  some  vacancies,  as  many  abstained 
from  sending  prints  of  a  scientific  applica- 
tion, or  portraits,  the  number  of  which  was 
very  small,  the  artistic  portrait  alone  be- 
ing judged  worthy  of  a  place.  In  future 
two  kinds  of  photographic  exhibitions  might 
be  given,  and  what  has  just  taken  place  in 
Paris  is  a  proof  of  it.  1.  Special  exhibition 
for  processes  and  their  application.  2.  An 
artistic  exhibition  where  the  processes  and 
their  application  would  have  no  part,  where 
the  result  alone  would  be  considered  with- 
out regards  to  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
it.  The  exhibition  just  closed  belonged  to 
this  category,  not  yet  as  frankly  as  may  be 
desired,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  this  is  a 
new  departure,  and  that  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day. 

The  Syndical  Chamber  of  Photography 
has  decided  that  the  first  session  for  the  ex- 
amination of  photographic  operators  should 
take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  The 
applications  of  candidates  should  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Syndical  Chamber,  No. 
10  Rue  de  Lancry,  Paris,  before  February 
15th,  at  the  latest.  The  regulations  con- 
cerning these  examinations  will  be  sent  to 
those  who  may  apply  for  them,  either  at 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapher, or  of  the  President  of  the  Syndi- 
cal Chamber  at  Paris.  The  applicants 
should  specify  if  they  apply  for  a  diploma 
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relating  to  a  general  knowledge  of  photog- 
raphy, or  for  a  diploma  of  a  specialty  such 
as  phototj^py,  photoglypty,  photographic 
enamels,  photo-ceramics,  prints  on  tissues 
with  carbon,  platinum,  chemical  photo- 
engraving in  relief  or  with  sunken  lines. 

The  Poitevin  subscription  has  reached 
seven  thousand  francs.  Our  committee  was 
very  grateful  for  the  one  hundred  dollars 
subscribed  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention, 
and  hopes  that,  thanks  to  the  zealous  efforts 
of  our  devoted  and  learned  correspondent, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  this  amount  will  soon  be 
considerably  increased. 

Let  us  prove  this  time,  again,  that  art 
and  science  are  citizens  of  the  world,  and 
that  all  the  friends  of  art  and  science  are  a 
band  of  brothers.  Leon  Vidal. 

Paris,  December  2,  1882. 

ANOTHER  YEAR  WITH  DRY 
PLATES* 

BY    FRANK    BOBBINS. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  a 
few  notes  on  my  past  year's  experience  with 
gelatine  plates. 

1st.  They  have  become  almost  indispensa- 
ble. I  am  careful  to  have  all  sizes  on  hand. 
They  are  so  convenient  in  case  of  a  rush  of 
business  in  these  short,  dark  days.  When 
several  sitters  put  in  an  appearance  all  at 
once,  and  don't  like  to  wait  their  turn,  then 
I  expose  plate  after  plate  and  set  them  in  a 
little  cupboard  specially  used  for  exposed 
plates,  generally  using  plates  large  enough 
to  make  two  exposures  of  each  sitter.  After 
the  day's  business  is  over  these  plates  can 
all  be  developed.  Make  a  fresh  oxalate  de- 
veloper and  also  have  a  pan  of  old  devel- 
oper at  hand.  If  the  plate  shows  over-ex- 
posure in  the  fresh  developer,  slip  it  into  the 
pan  of  old  developer,  which  will  instantly 
check  development  and  give  proper  inten- 
sity. After  developing  four  or  five  plates, 
mix  some  fresh  developer  and  have  it  ready 
to  apply  to  the  first  plate  that  hangs  back. 
A  dozen  plates  can  be  developed  in  this  way 
at  a  great  saving  of  time  and  developer. 
Three  times  as  many  sittings  can  be  made 
in  this  way,  and  the  sitters  dismissed  with 
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perfect  confidence ;  of  course,  they  expect  to 
see  proofs. 

2d.  After  careful  trial  settle  on  one  relia- 
ble maker  and  use  his  plates  exclusively, 
ordering  in  large  lots,  and  have  the  whole 
lot  from  the  same  number  of  emulsion. 
Then  you  know  what  to  count  on  for  rapid- 
ity and  intensity. 

Now  for  the  other  (the  wet  side  of  the 
question).  Although  I  have  used  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  dry  plates  the  past  year, 
I  have  not  deserted  my  old  friend,  the  silver 
bath,  and  I  claim  that  no  practical  pho- 
tographer can  afford  to  do  that  (at  present 
prices  for  dry  plates),  even  if  he  had  the 
inclination  to  do  so.  And  after  seventeen 
years  at  dipping  plates,  I  will  not  allow  the 
emulsion  man  to  call  my  old  friend  hard 
names.  And  I  only  wonder  that  a  single 
gallon  of  bath  will  coat  so  many  plates,  day 
after  day,  and  still  give  fine,  crisp  results 
that  even  the  finest  dry  plates  have  not  yet 
attained. 

I  still  use  the  wet  plates  for  my  regular 
work,  except  in  the  extreme  cases  mentioned 
above. 

DRY  AND  WET  PLATE. 

BY   J.    H.    REUVERS. 

The  old  but  nevertheless  thorough  saying 
is,  "  Not  what  a  man  makes,  but  what  he 
saves  is  what  counts."  How  many  photog- 
raphers buy  all  their  varnishes,  collodions, 
etc.,  when  they  could  save  one-quarter,  at 
least,  by  making  them  themselves.  Now 
we  have  a  great  many  collodion  receipts 
that  are  excellent  if  we  only  prepare  just 
so.  Now  let  me  give  you  a  receipt  which 
I  got  from  a  friend,  and  which  is  the  receipt 
from  which  Mr.  H.  Kocher,  of  Chicago, 
makes  his  collodion.  It  is  good  if  prepared 
just  exactly  like  the  formula. 

Alcohol,    ....     114  ounces. 

Ether,        .         .         .         .       10       " 

Iodide  of  Potassium, 

Iodide  of  Ammonium, 

Bromide  of  Cadmium, 

Iodide  of  Cadmium, 

Grind  thoroughly  together,  add  a  little  of 

your  114  ounces  of  alcohol;  grind,  and  keep 

pouring  off  your  alcohol  in  a  clean  bottle, 

and  keep  adding  alcohol  till  the  iodides  and 
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bromides  are  dissolved,  then  filter ;  then 
add  remaining  alcohol.  Now  add  3  ounces 
of  No.  1  guncotton  ;  I  use  No.  1  snowy  gun- 
cotton  ;  shake  thoroughly  ;  now  lastly  add 
your  10  ounces  of  ether.  And  if  you  have 
not  the  best  working  collodion  you  ever  had 
it  is  because  you  did  not  make  it  right. 

The  easiest  and  best  varnish  for  negative 
or  gem  is: 


Gjim  Sandarac, 

2|  ounces 

Venice  Turpentine,  . 

Alcohol,    . 

.     16         " 

I  have  seen  this  formula  published,  and, 
as  it  is  No.  1,  it  would  be  well  to  republish 
it. 

Now  as  most  are  using  the  dry  plate,  let 
me  give  my  little  experience.  When  a 
plate  is  developed  enough,  it  should  show 
through  the  back  of  the  plate  before  it  is 
put  in  fixing  bath  ;  and  when  you  have  a 
plate  that  you  think  is  under-exposed,  try 
Beebe's  receipt  of  hyposulphateof  sodium.  It 
works  admirably  in  my  hands  on  his  plates. 
I  find  that  by  diluting  my  developer,  and 
giving  from  10  to  15  seconds'  exposure,  I 
get  better  results.  Try  it;  curtain  off  your 
light ;  give  longer  exposure  ;  and  use  weaker 
developer.     I  take : 

Oxalic  Acid,  .         .         .1  pound. 

Salts  of  Tartar,     .         .         .     1       " 
Water,  .         .         .         .     li  gallons. 

If  you  find  your  plate  over-exposed,  and 
think  you  will  not  have  your  negative  in- 
tense enough,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  bromide 
of  ammonium  solution. 


A  PLEA  FOR  RETOUCHERS.* 

BY   F.    A.    HARTFORD. 

As  an  humble  practitioner  in  the  art  of 
photography  among  many  older  and  wiser 
heads,  I  would  like  to  give  a  few  points  in 
my  experience,  and  show  where  in  spite  of 
long  practice  and  hard  work  many  men  fail 
to  make  a  negative  that  will  require  any- 
thing but  a  great  deal  of  retouching  to  make 
it  smooth  enough  to  print  from.  Now  it  is, 
I  think,  generally  understood  that  a  nega- 
tive that  needs  but  little  retouching  is  the 
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best  for  printing,  or  in  other  words,  the  less 
a  negative  has  to  be  worked  with  the  pencil 
the  better.  Being  both  operator  and  re- 
toucher myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right 
to  speak  for  both,  and  to  both. 

The  evil  I  have  spoken  of  is  only  too  well 
known  to  retouchers,  but  the  remedy  is  not 
so  apparent.  Let  me  say  then,  that  my  ex- 
perience has  proved  beyond  all  doubt  to  my 
mind  that  the  majority  of  harsh  and  hard 
negatives  are  caused  by  under-development. 
Of  course  it  is  an  old  rule  with  photogra- 
phers that  soft  lighting  produces  soft  nega- 
tives. Well,  I  must  admit  that  it  does 
sometimes,  but  I  have  seen  fine,  soft  light- 
ing and  good,  clean  chemicals  all  thrown 
away  on  an  under-developed  negative. 

I  was  in  the  employ  once  of  a  man  who 
has  been  in  the  profession  over  twenty-five 
years,  is  doing  a  large  business,  and  yet 
makes  a  negative  just  as  he  would  a  ferro- 
type; never  looking  through  it  in  develop- 
ing, generally  under-developing,  and  then 
after  fixing  intensifying  with  such  stuff  as 
mercury,  sulphuret  of  potassium,  etc.  The 
result  of  all  this  waste  of  good  silver  is  gen- 
erally a  "negative"  utterly  unfit  for  any 
use  whatever.  As  a  proof  that  it  is  more 
in  the  man  than  in  anything  else,  allow  me 
to  say,  in  all  modesty,  that  I  have  taken  the 
same  chemicals,  instruments,  light,  etc.,  and 
made  negatives  that  gave  perfect  satisfaction 
not  only  to  the  retoucher,  but  to  the  sitter, 
extra  prints  being  ordered  many  times. 

Now,  I  say  that  if  a  negative  is  properly 
timed  (and  here  let  me  state  that  many  fail), 
and  the  development  pushed  until  proper 
density  is  reached,  without  redeveloping  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  the  result  is  with  or- 
dinary chemicals  and  ordinary  lighting  a 
soft  negative,  and  one  which  will  amply  re- 
pay for  the  small  amount  of  time  spent  in 
retouching  it. 

Such  work  can  be  made  by  any  operator, 
and  I  only  wish  that  every  man  was  obliged 
to  retouch  his  own  negatives  for  a  short  time, 
and  we  should  hear  less  complaint  from  ope- 
rators and  customers  on  the  subject  of  skin 
texture,  etc.,  and  the  amount  of  time  saved 
in  retouching  would  startle  you  if  you  could 
see  the  difference. 

I  could  always  do  more  work  in  a  given 
time  and  give  better  satisfaction  on  my  own 
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negatives  than  on  any  other  man's  I  ever 
met,  with  one  exception.  Now,  like  all  sim- 
ple remedies,  this  will  come  too  far  beneath 
the  notice  of  such  men  as  I  referred  to  ear- 
lier in  this  article,  but  to  those  who  are  yet 
not  too  old  to  learn,  this  hint  may  prove 
useful.     Develop  your  negatives. 

Now  to  retouchers,  a  few  words.  I  find, 
in  order  to  produce  the  best  effects  on  the 
negative,  four  things  are  very  essential : 

First,  a  good  light  on  the  work;  next,  a 
good  surface ;  then,  a  proper  pencil ;  and 
lastly,  patience — lots  of  it. 

I  never  use  anything  but  reflected  light 
to  retouch  by,  using  the  ordinary  frame  for 
that  purpose,  but  having  a  small  shade  over 
the  opening  on  the  under  side  of  the  desk 
so  as  to  cut  off  all  direct  light.  I  then  take 
a  piece  of  black  velvet  and  cover  my  reflec- 
tor and  place  on  that,  in  the  centre,  a  bit  of 
yellow  cardboard  about  six  or  seven  inches 
square.  When  my  light  grows  dim,  I  re- 
move the  card  and  velvet  however. 

Now  for  the  surface.  For  some  work  I 
retouch  entirely  on  the  surface  left  in  varn- 
ishing, that  is,  if  it  takes  the  pencil  readily 
as  some  brands  do.  Others  I  grind  with 
fine  powdered  pumice  stone,  and  others  still, 
and  by  far  the  most,  I  work  over  a  retouch- 
ing varnish,  the  formula  of  which  I  think 
has  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographer of  Decemher,  1880.  If  the  edi- 
tor will  kindly  bear  with  me,  I  will  repeat 
this,  however,  because  it  is  the  best  I  ever 
saw.  Take  the  ordinary  damar  varnish  of 
commerce  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  tur- 
pentine (spirits).  Apply  with  a  bit  of  cot- 
ton-cloth and  rub  until  it  feels  dry  to  the 
touch.  For  this  surface,  use  Faber's  pen- 
cils (from  one  to  four),  or  a  very  soft  me- 
tallic lead.  For  the  ground  surface  I  al- 
ways use  metallic  points,  rather  soft  for 
large  heads,  but  for  small  heads  a  harder 
grade  is  better.  For  the  simple  varnished 
surface  different  brands  require  different 
pencils,  but  I  have  generally  found  that  all 
pencils  leave  a  slight  indentation  on  the 
surface  and  sometimes  make  trouble,  espe- 
cially in  solar  work. 

I  generally  grind  the  surface,  work  out 
the  worst  places  and  then  apply  the  damar, 
and  finish  to  any  degree  of  fineness  or  plas- 
ticity. 


But  don't  forget  to  have  patience;  take 
time,  and  do  it  well  first. 

I  could  write  a  volume,  perhaps,  on  the 
different  styles  of  touch,  modelling,  etc.,  but 
enough  for  now. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  SEA.* 

BY  FRANK    N.  BLAKE. 

Photography  at  sea  means  photography 
with  gelatine  plates,  of  course.  The  best 
lens  for  general  use  on  board  a  ship  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  class, 
though  a  "  wide  angle  "  will  also  be  found 
useful.  On  the  water — and  this  is  equally 
true  on  land — too  much  caution  against 
light  cannot  be  used  ;  the  camera  should  be 
kept  covered  during  exposures,  and  the  lens 
be  "  dressed  "  with  a  band  of  black  velvet 
held  snugly  to  the  lens  at  each  end,  by 
means  of  elastic  cords,  for,  no  matter  how 
well  the  stop  may  fit,  more  or  less  light 
will  get  into  the  lens,  if  it  is  not  guarded 
against.  The  focussing  cloth  should  have 
a  hole  in  one  side  to  slip  over  the  lens,  both 
for  convenience  in  focussing  and  to  help 
hold  it  on  the  camera  during  the  exposure. 
This  hole  in  the  cloth  is  a  wonderful  help 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  hard,  and  when 
the  water  is  rough  you  will  want  all  the 
help  you  can  get.  To  keep  the  camera  on 
its  legs,  put  a  screw-eye  into  the  deck  di- 
rectly under  it,  and  with  a  stout  cord  con- 
nect the  camera  (by  means  of  the  screw 
that  holds  it  to  the  tripod-head)  with  the 
screw-eye.  To  prevent  the  tripod  legs  from 
vibrating,  connect  them  by  means  of  a  cord 
at  the  point  where  the  vibrations  are  great- 
est. This  point  varies  with  different 
tripods,  but  is  always  near  the  middle. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  exposures  just 
when  the  ship  has  reached  the  turning-point 
of  her  roll  and  is  stationary  for  a  moment, 
as  far  as  rolling  is  concerned,  though  of 
course  she  is  pitching  and  moving  forward. 

It  is  by  far  the  easiest,  best,  and  safest 
plan  to  change  plates  at  night ;  it  saves  the 
trouble  and  uncertainty  of  darkening  the 
state-room,  and  then  one  can  see  so  much 
better  with  a  small  amount  of  red  light  if 
the  eyes  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the 
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moderate  amount  of  light  furnished  hy  the 
ship's  lamps,  instead  of  the  bright  light  of 
day.  By  covering  the  pane  which  admits 
light  from  the  state-room  lamp  with  a  piece 
of  ruby  paper,  all  necessity  for  carrying  a 
ruby  lamp  is  obviated. 

Developing  had  better  be  left  till  land  is 
reached,  and  you  can  secure  a  better  and 
more  steady  dark-room  than  could  possibly 
be  had  on  the  ship.  You  will  get  better  re- 
sults, not  to  speak  of  the  smaller  amount  of 
luggage  required,  the  risk  of  imperfect 
washing  and  drying  negatives  in  a  damp 
and  salty  atmosphere. 

Some  fear  may  be  felt  that  the  custom- 
house officers  will  insist  upon  seeing  your 
plates,  but  in  passing  examinations  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  United  States  they  have 
not  opened  mine. 

Unless  your  manufacturer  can  be  relied 
on  to  furnish  plates  of  the  right  size,  you 
had  better  examine  your  stock  of  plates  be- 
fore leaving  home,  and  try  them  one  by  one 
in  the  shields,  for  you  can't  afford  to  carry 
such  heavy  and  useless  lumber  as  plates 
that  are  a  little  too  large. 

One  thing  more.  If  you  are  subject  to 
mat  de  mer,  then  about  a  week  before  sail- 
ing begin  to  patronize  your  bromide  of  po- 
tassium bottle,  take  four  or  five  grammes 
three  times  per  day,  and  continue  it  for  a 
few  days  after  sailing.  This  is  said  to  pre- 
vent sea-sickness.  I  did  not  know  of  it 
until  after  my  last  voyage.  If  it  is  effectual, 
then  blessed  be  bromide  of  potassium,  for 
nothing  can  make  one  so  totally  miserable 
as  that  horrible  disorder. 


GOOD  HEALTH.* 

BY    M.    P.    BROWN. 

"  Gallery  for  sale  !  on  account  of  poor 
health." 

When  I  have  read  such  advertisements 
while  enjoying  good  health,  I  would  wonder 
if  that  was  always  the  reason  why  so  many 
photographers  were  offering  their  galleries 
for  sale.  After  working  nine  years  in  the 
business,  the  question  comes  up  very  forci- 
bly, Must  I  sell  my  gallery  on  account  of 
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poor  health,  or  can  I  adopt  some  different 
plan  of  conducting  my  business  that  will 
enable  me  to  keep  my  gallery  and  regain 
my  health  ? 

I  have  concluded  to  try  the  following 
plan,  and  if  I  have  decision  enough  to  carry 
it  out,  I  hope  to  enjoy  better  health  and 
continue  in  photography. 

1.  To  be  regular  about  my  meals,  and 
take  time  to  chew  my  food.  How  many  of 
us  do  this  ? 

2.  To  secure  sufficient  sleep. 

3.  To  avoid  all  anxiety  possible  as  regards 
resittings,childrens'  pictures,  groups,  chem- 
ical results,  etc. 

4.  To  take  each  day  a  certain  amount  of 
healthy  exercise  in  the  open  air.  If  I  can 
do  all  this,  I  hope  to  keep  my  gallery  and 
my  health.  I  think  some  brother  says, 
What  kind,  and  how  many  pictures  do  you 
expect  to  make  ? 

I  answer  :  Nine  years  I  have  been  serving 
the  public  as  they  seemingly  demanded;  I 
have  worked  in  the  operating-room  on  a 
busy  day  from  morning  until  night  without 
my  dinner,  and  often  when  I  did  stop  to  eat, 
would  wash  down  my  food  instead  of  taking 
time  to  eat  as  I  should.  I  have  worked 
part  of  the  night  to  have  pictures  finished. 
I  have  taken  very  little  out-door  exercise, 
and  besides  all  this,  I  have  lived  seven  years 
up  two  flights  of  stairs,  so  as  to  be  near  by 
to  accommodate  my  customers.  Done  all 
this  for  the  public  (and  I  don't  say  it  boast- 
ingly,  for  others  have  done  all  this  and 
much  more,  and  they  may,  like  myself, 
have  galleries  for  sale,  on  account  of  poor 
health). 

Is  it  any  wonder  ?  When  I  stop  and 
think,  my  greatest  wonder  is  that  we  live 
as  long  as  we  do,  and  I  have  resolved  for 
one  to  "turn  over  a  new  leaf"  and  from 
this  on  to  serve  myself  and  the  public  to- 
gether ;  believing  my  customers  as  well  as 
myself  will  be  benefited. 

What  pictures  I  do  make  shall  be  the  best 
I  know  how  to  finish.  I  will  try  to  make 
up  in  quality  what  I  shall  be  obliged  to  re- 
duce in  quantity.  Will  raise  my  prices 
accordingly,  so  that  my  income  will  be 
about  the  same. 

My  outgoes  must  come  within  my  income, 
and  if  I  am  only  able   to  provide   actual 
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necessities,  I  hope  to  enjoy  them  the  more 
hy  reason  of  better  health. 

"As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap."  To  no 
class  of  men  is  this  prophecy  more  applica- 
ble than  to  photographers.  "We  certainly  do 
abuse  ourselves  by  neglecting  the  common 
laws  of  nature  to  preserve  health. 

We  are  too  anxious  to  accommodate  some 
nervous  sitter,  who  can't  wait  a  minute  for 
us,  but  has  plenty  of  time  for  a  resitting  on 
some  other  day,  if  he  fancies,  he  needs  it. 

I  say,  brother  photographers,  we  have 
rights  as  well  as  our  customers.  Let  us 
stand  up  like  men  for  our  rights.  Ask  living 
prices;  do  good  work;  be  polite  ;  be  gener- 
ous ;  be  industrious  ;  be  economical;  don't 
drink;  don't  chew;  don't  swear;  do  not 
get  discouraged ;  do  not  be  too  easily  satis- 
fied with  your  work  ;  take  time  so  eat,  to 
sleep,  and  for  exercise.  Read  the  Journals, 
Photographies,  and  Mosaics,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  attend  the  conventions.  If  we 
do  all  this  and  then  have  poor  health,  we 
had  better  quit  the  business. 


A  WORD  FOR  MY  FRIENDS.* 

BY.  C.  E.  SKINNER. 

A  man  always  wants  to  say  a  good  word 
for  his  best  friends  ;  and  as  dry  plates  are  my 
especial  friends,  I  will  say  a  few  words  in 
their  favor. 

In  the  first  place  I  was  against  them, 
thinking  that  certain  parties  had  worked 
them  up  for  the  purpose  of  gulling  the  smal- 
ler photographers  out  of  their  hard-earned 
dollars.  I  was  led  to  think  this  from  seeing 
several  of  my  photographic  friends  try  them 
and  make  total  failures  with  them ;  so  you 
may  judge  of  the  state  of  my  mind  con- 
cerning dry  plates  when  Mr.  Chas.  Clifford 
came  into  my  gallery  selling  his  retouching 
machines.  Conversation  soon  turned  from 
retouching  machines  to  dry  plates  by  him 
asking  me  if  I  had  tried  them.  Well,  no  ; 
I  had  not  tried  them,  and  did  not  expect  to 
very  soon.  He  persuaded  me  to  go  and  get 
a  dozen  plates,  and  we  would  try  them  and 
see  what  they  would  do.  I  did  so,  and, 
"presto,"  what  did  we  have  ?  The  first  one 
we  developed  was  as  fine  a  negative  as  I 
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ever  saw  by  the  wet  process.  Now,  said  I, 
if  that  can  be  done  once,  it  can  be  done  on 
an  average ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  I 
have  not  flowed  a  plate  with  collodion.  I 
can  take  better  negatives  on  an  average  with 
dry  plates  than  I  ever  could  with  collodion 
plates. 

Besides,  there  is  a  great  saving  of  worry 
and  trouble  in  working  them.  I  scarcely 
ever  use  more  than  one  plate  for  a  subject, 
while  the  rule  was  from  two  to  six  with 
collodion  plates  before  I  could  catch  a  neg- 
ative of  a  fractious  baby  or  a  family  group. 
I  started  in  with  Eastman's  plates,  and 
worked  them  a  while  ;  then  I  concluded 
that  if  one  man  could  make  dry  plates, 
another  could  do  the  same  ;  so  I  went  at  it 
with  a  will.  It  took  some  time  and  experi- 
menting, but  I  stuck  to  it,  determined  to 
comeout  "first  best,"  and  now  I  am  making 
my  own  plates  altogether,  and  can  get  just 
as  good  negatives  with  them  as  I  could  with 
Eastman's,  and  they  do  not  cost  one-half  as 
much. 

So  I  say,  boys,  wade  in,  use  dry  plates, 
and  make  them  too.  After  a  little  practice 
you  can  make  just  as  good  plates  as  you  can 
buy,  and  their  cost  is  not  as  great  as  is  that 
of  collodion  negatives ;  at  least  that  is  the 
way  I  find  it. 

Do  not  expect  too  much  at  first,  but  re- 
member the  old  schoolboy  saying,  "  If  at 
first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again,"  and 
you  will  get  there  after  a  while.  You  will 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier,  and  put 
more  money  in  your  pocket.  Take  your 
back  numbers  of  The  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographer and  hunt  up  some  simple  for- 
mula and  work  it  out.  I  find  that  almost  any 
of  them  will  make  good  plates  if  they  are 
worked  just  as  recommended. 

I  will  close  now,  hoping  this  will  stim- 
ulate some  poor  brother  of  the  craft  who  is 
hungering  after  something  better  than  the 
old  collodion  process,  promising  to  tell  all 
about  how  I  make  dry  plates  in  The 
Philadelphia  Photographer  at  an 
early  date. 

We  look  with  much  interest  for  the  next 
letter  from  Mr.  Bell,  that  we  may  learn 
which  of  the  proposed  methods  was  found 
best  for  the  transit  of  Venus  work. 
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SHORT"  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


BY    H.    S.    JENISON. 


Many  times,  in  observing  the  short, 
brusque  manners  of  photographers  (i.  e., 
many  of  them),  it  has  seemed  to  me  a  much 
better  way  to  treat  others  as  we  should  like 
to  be  addressed  if  in  their  places.  Some 
men  act  as  if  politeness  and  consideration 
cost  $10  a  pound,  and  were  scarce  at  that. 

I  have  always  found  it  better  and  pleas- 
anter  to  treat  people  with  kindness  and 
civility,  no  matter  what  their  rank  or 
nationality.  The  poor  and  plainly  dressed 
person  has  feelings,  which  we  are  as  much 
bound  to  respect  as  though  he  were  clothed 
in  satin  or  broadcloth,  and  the  photog- 
rapher who  is  all  deference  to  the  rich  and 
snubs  the  lower  grade  of  customers  acts 
foolishly  as  regards  business,  and  proves 
himself  no  gentleman. 

Let  us  be  considerate  to  all,  remembering 
that  "  a  man  's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and  we 
shall  stand  higher  socially  and  in  a  business 
point  of  view. 


his  name.     Will  he  kindly  oblige  us  with 
his  address  ?— Eu.  P.  P.] 


A  PENNY  SAVED  IS  A  PENNY 
EARNED.* 

I  know,  my  friend,  how  you  like  to  "  do 
good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  your  life  " 
to  the  photographic  brotherhood,  so  maybe 
you  will  tell  them  of  my  little  saving  and 
say,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

Eesolving  to  see  for  myself  what  virtue 
there  was  in  old  hypo,  I  procured  a  ten- 
gallon  keg,  with  a  faucet  some  five  inches 
above  the  bottom,  and  threw  into  it  all  my 
hypo  from  fixing  solar  prints,  also  that  from 
cleaning  negatives.  When  the  keg  was  full 
I  poured  in  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium, stirred,  and  let  settle,  then  drew  off' 
the  clear  part  and  filled  again.  At  the  end 
of  four  months  I  took  out  the  sediment, 
which,  being  dried,  weighed  fourteen 
ounces,  and  from  which  my  refiner  gave  me 
seven  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

This  saving  from  old  hypo  is  nothing  new. 
We  have  all  known  it  for  years,  but  how 
few  of  us  have  put  it  in  practice. 

[The  Author  of  this  article  forgot  to  add 
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ON  THE  DRY  PLATE.- 

BY    M.    F.    PHILLIPS. 

Yes,  certainly,  I  have  worked  the  dry 
plate.  Why  the  very  first  negative  I  made 
was  a  grand  success,  and  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  were  grand — grand  failures 
— well  now  that  surprised  me.  Apparently 
everything  was  the  same,  light,  developer, 
exposure,  and  all.  I  had  gone  eight  miles 
for  the  views  (all  the  above  being  views), 
and  of  course  felt  quite  bad  about  it.  So  I 
thought  I  would  overhaul  my  chemicals, 
and  give  it  another  trial.  For  the  benefit 
of  beginners  I  will  just  give  my  formula: 
First,  have  you  a  clean  pint  bottle ;  into  this 
put  one  quart  of  a  red  hot  saturated  solu- 
tion of  burnisher — always  put  in  your 
saturated  first,  and  then  add  the  bottle  to 
the  solution — now  see  that  this  tests  de- 
cidedly acid  by  the  addition  of  a  twenty- 
grain  solution  of  Entrekin's  nine  inch 
vaciliating  oxalic  camera  stand,  until  it 
turns  the  head  cloth  white.  Next,  prepare 
you  a  saturated  solution  of  Probocaterson's 
No.  30,  neutralized  with  a  pair  of  spring 
balances,  always  mix  the  two  before  com- 
pounding them ;  to  mix  for  use,  have  a 
clean  coil  oil  barrel,  and  into  this  put  two 
drops  of  No.  1,  and  one  drop  of  No.  2,  al- 
lowing yourself  to  effervesce  until  they 
have  thoroughly  combined,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  percipitation  of  a  sharp  sound, 
caused  by  the  rapidity  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. 

In  using  this  developer  for  portrait  work, 
I  always  retouch  the  negative  before  de- 
veloping. To  clear,  use  a  good  strong  solu- 
tion of  hypo,  mixed  the  day  after  you  wish 
to  use  it.  In  this  way  you  gain  a  freshness 
that  is  inobtainable  in  any  other  way  with 
hypo. 

Well,  after  getting  my  chemicals  in 
shape,  I  started  for  the  scene  of  action, 
which  was  a  small  town.  By  the  way,  there 
was  a  fraternal  brother  there  dishing  up 
shadows  on  tin  plates,  in  a  car,  who  was 
kind  enough  to  invite  me  down  to  hisdark- 
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room  (or  better,  light  house)  to  develop,  so 
after  I  had  exposed  two  plates  I  thought  I 
would  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
developing  while  there,  and  down  I  go  to 
the  car,  then  we  stepped  in  the  dark-room, 
closed  the  door,  waited  about  fifteen  min- 
utes for  the  light  that  was  shut  in  to  escape 
(many  a  good  negative  is  spoiled  by  com- 
mencing the  development  too  soon  after 
closing  the  dark-room  door,  not  giving  the 
confined  light  a  chance  to  escape.  In  my 
dark-room  I  have  a  two-inch  auger  hole 
with  a  molasses  faucet  in  it ;  after  I  have 
been  in  about  eight  or  ten  minutes  I  shut 
that  off,  wait  five  minutes  more  and  pro- 
ceed to  develop)  I  told  him  I  guessed  we 
would  have  to  borrow  a  few  pillows  and 
stop  up  a  few  of  the  holes,  before  we  com- 
menced developing.  I  asked  him  if  the 
light  never  bothered  him.  He  said,  "Oh, 
no,  you  know  I  don't  make  anything  but 
gems."  I  told  him  if  I  was  him  I  would 
take  out  my  dark-room  entirely,  and  go 
round  behind  the  car  to  develop,  as  it  would 
give  him  more  room.  I  afterwards  learned 
that  he  acted  upon  my  suggestion,  and  was 
turning  out  several  grades  better  work. 

Well,  after  remodelling  the  dark-room  we 
proceeded  to  develop,  and  I  found  that  the 
trouble  with  my  former  negatives  was,  I 
had  given  them  eight  or  ten  minutes  too 
much  time. 


DOTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

We  understand  that  the  members  of  the 
Association  are  hereafter  not  going  to  allow 
any  stock-house  firm  to  remind  them  that 
they  were  "helped,"  or  of  how  much  had 
been  "given"  to  "support"  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America  by  the  said 
firm.  The  Treasure!'  generally  makes  such 
things  public,  but  then,  you  know,  "  we 
like  our  right  hand  to  know  what  our  left 
hand  doeth."  There  is  "help"  given  to 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America 
(which  the  Convention  seemed  to  under- 
stand well  enough  to  acknowledge  by  a 
vote  of  thanks)  which  money  cannot  buy. 
And,  if  it  ever  came  to  measuring,  we  be- 
lieve this  magazine,  it  would  be  found,  has 
devoted  far  more  space  to  such  "  help  "  than 
all  the  other  magazines  put  together. 


The  transit  of  Venus  parties  in  the  far 
South  were  eminently  successful,  and  we 
hope  for  the  details  of  the  photographic 
work  for  our  next  issue. 

A  scientist  astray  is  no  new  thing,  for 
even  our  greatest  thinkers  do  not  always 
think  deeply  enough.  Some  years  ago  a 
distinguished  professor  of  physics  in  one  of 
our  Philadelphia  colleges  desired  to  spread 
a  little  upon  photography  in  one  of  his 
public  lectures  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 
He  was  closeted  with  us  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  afternoon  previous  to  the  evening  of  his 
lecture,  and  we  pounded  our  science  into 
his  cranium  with  a  vim,  and  thought  we 
had  reached  his  heart  too.  What  was  our 
mortification  to  see  and  hear  him  a  few 
hours  afterwards  show  2,500  of  our  best 
citizens  a  sheet  of  silvered  paper,  telling 
them  first  how  it  was  made  sensitive  to 
light,  and  then  placed  in  the  camera,  ex- 
posed, and  thus,  a  negative  obtained!  He 
had  forgotten  the  information  given  him. 

And  so  Prof.  Alexander  Herschel,  the 
eminent  scientist,  has  stepped  into  a  blun- 
der. "He"  (says  the  Photographic  News) 
"sends  us  a  tiny  photograph  of  a  tuft  of 
primroses  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Der  went.  The  pale  flowerets,  coyly  nestling 
among  the  spear-headed  grass,  their  delicate 
petals  in  contrast  to  the  thick,  strong  leaves 
around,  make  up  a  charming  little  picture ; 
but  the  worthy  professor  of  physics  at  the 
Newcastle  College  of  Science  nevertheless 
protests  vehemently  against  the  favoritism 
and  unfairness  of  photography  in  its  repre- 
sentation of  the  dainty  spring  flowers."  The 
picture,  he  says,  is  a  crying  example  of  the 
whims  of  silver  salts  ordinarily  prepared  in 
picking  and  selecting  their  favorite  colors 
for  impression  only.  So,  because  the  eye  of 
a  primrose  is  a  little  fairer  than  its  canary- 
colored  lips,  photography  rejects  it,  and 
prints  it  a  black  centre  in  the  poor  thing's 
corolla.  What  would  an  orange  tree  with 
ripe  fruit  look  like  in  a  photograph,  I 
wonder." 

Now,  not  so  fast  to  calumniate  our  blessed 
art,  good  professor.  If  you  have  trusted  to 
paper  positives  for  your  information,  then 
you  are  not  so  much  to  blame  for  your  lack 
of  information.     But,   we   warrant  you  a 
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good  glass  positive  will  give  you  all  that 
nature  gives,  delicate  tone  and  with  a  "  fair- 
ness "  remarkable. 

"Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  saith  an 
old  saw.  And  photography,  which  steals 
all  there  is  of  a  man  for  its  fame,  is  succeed- 
ing all  the  time  in  detecting  the  greatest 
rogues. 

"  Lens  forgeries  "  are  common  in  Eng- 
land. Why  don't  the  manufacturers  object- 
ive they  don't  like  it? 

These  forgeries  are  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  to  be  "barefaced,"  i.  e.,  faced 
with  the  usual  mounting  of  brass  ? 

Subscriber,  to  the  Editor  of  Anthony's 
Bulletin:  "  Why  hast  thou,  until  now,  not 
given  us  the  addresses  made  at  the  Indian- 
apolis Convention  ?  " 

Editor  Kip  Van  Winkle:  "I  could 
not  before  give  them,  as  I  so  far  from  the 
convention  quarters  lived." 

Subscriber  :  "  Then  must  you  next  time 
nearer  dwell." 

Editor  Kip  Van  Winkle  :  "  Oh  !  that 
I  cannot  afford,  so  much  do  I  each  year  to 
the  expenses  help." 

Subscriber:  "  'Then,  yield  thee,  coward, 
and  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the 
time.'  " — Macbeth,  Act  v.,  scene  vii. 


SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.— Stated  meeting  held  Wednesday 
evening,  December  6,  1882,  the  President, 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bates,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

Mr.  William  H.  Kirk  was  duly  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  D.  H.  Wilson  exhibited  a  new 
and  well-made  instantaneous  shutter,  also 
new  double  dry-plate  holder  by  the  Blair 
Tourograph  Co.,  a  neat  canvass  case  for 
carrying  a  tripod ;  an  album  in  which  to 
mount  prints,  and  an  ingenious  plate  holder 
constructed  entirely  of  paper. 

Mr.  Corlies  exhibited  a  4ix3£  pocket 
camera  by  Hare,  of  London,  which  was  ex- 
amined by  the  members  with  much  interest. 

Mr.  Wood  suggested  the  propriety  of  the 
Society  giving  a  public  lantern  exhibition 


during  the  present  winter,  and  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  the 
matter  in  charge.  The  Chair  appointed 
Messrs.  Fox,  Wallace,  and  Pancoast. 

Mr.  Wood  read  a  humorous  paper  on  the 
difference  between  shooting  with  a  camera 
and  with  a  gun. 

Mr.  Wallace  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  L. 
Wilson,  accompanying  two  excellent  trans- 
parencies made  by  Mr.  Johnson,  an  amateur, 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  ;  also  a  remarkable 
instantaneous  picture  by  Obernetter,  of 
Munich,  being  a  11x14  enlargement  from 
a  6£x8J  negative. 

Mr.  Eox  called  attention  to  a  picture  ex- 
hibited to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  made  through  a  "  pin-hole,"  instead 
of  a  lens,  and  described  in  the  transactions 
of  that  society  as  being  something  novel. 
He  said  he  believed  that  a  similar  result 
had  been  shown  to  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  that  the  picture  was  in  the  cabinet 
amongst  the  Society's  photographs. 

Dr.  Howe  showed  some  interesting  nega- 
tives of  the  transit  of  Venus. 

Mr.  Wallace  showed  a  number  of  silver 
prints,  part  of  which  were  thoroughly 
washed  before  toning,  and  then  toned  in  a 
neutral  gold  bath  ;  the  balance  were  only  par- 
tially washed,  the  last  water  being  slightly 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  then  toned  in 
an  acetate  of  sodium  (gold)  bath  which  had 
a  decidedly  acid  reaction,  so  that  the  prints 
were  made,  so  to  speak,  on  an  acid  basis  in- 
stead of  a  neutral  or  alkaline,  the  only 
appreciable  difference  in  the  results  being  a 
warmer  tone  in  the  prints  toned  in  the  ace- 
tate bath.  The  latter  process  would  recom- 
mend itself  by  its  simplicity  and  saving  of 
time  in  washing. 

Mr.  Browne,  in  a  few  remarks  on  the 
practicability  of  gelatine  plates  for  the  pro- 
fessional photographer,  alluded  to  the  very 
successful  results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Gilbert 
and  Bacon.  He  said  these  gentlemen  were 
giving  exposures  of  only  eight  to  ten  seconds 
in  their  studio. 

Messrs.  Coates  and  Sartain  also  spoke  of 
professionals  of  their  acquaintance  who 
were  using  gelatine  plates  exclusively  with 
marked  success. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  Kau 
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had  a  number  of  lantern  slides  from  nega- 
tives made  by  him  while  with  Mr.  Wilson  in 
Egypt  and  the  East.  The  results  were,  on 
the  whole,  highly  satisfactory,  many  of  them 
being  particularly  fine. 
On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  K.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 

Boston  Society  or  Amateur  Photog- 
raphy.— The  regular  semi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  society  took  place  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology  last  evening,  with  President 
William  T.  Brigham  in  the  chair.  In  spite 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  at- 
tendance was  the  largest  of  any  meeting  this 
year,  owing  to  the  announcement  of  inter- 
esting experiments  to  be  given. 

Mr.  Brigham  showed  a  number  of  splen- 
did instantaneous  photographs  representing 
athletes  in  the  act  of  performing  difficult 
feats,  such  as  dropping  from  a  trapeze, 
turning  somersaults,  etc. 

Many  other  specimens  of  instantaneous 
photography  by  members  were  shown,  and 
proved  likewise  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Mr.  Milliken  developed  a  number  of  dry- 
plates  by  a  formula  of  his  own,  and  achieved 
really  excellent  results. 

Mr.  Furlong,  an  expert  from  Chicago, 
and  representing  the  Beebe  Dry-plate  Com- 
pany, was  present,  and  for  the  special  edifi- 
cation of  the  society  developed  a  number  of 
Beebe  dry-plates,  exposed  during  the  day  at 
Mr.  Hardy's  studio,  the  result  being  highly 
satisfactory  and  of  great  value  to  all  mem- 
bers present.  Several  instantaneous  expos- 
ers  for  rapid  photography  were  shown,  and 
the  merits  of  the  various  methods  earnestly 
discussed. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten  o'clock. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

(Continued  from  page  361.) 
BY    EDWARD    L.    WILSON. 

Down  the  Desert  to  Sinai. 

Serbal  and  a  point  of  Sinai  were  in 
sight  as  we  ascended  a  steep  mount,  or  pass, 
part  of  which  was  like  a  winding  stairway; 
and  in  another  hour  we  were  within   the 


quiet  enclosure  of  Wady  Keneh,  where  our 
tents  and  our  dinner  awaited  us.  It  re- 
minded me  of  our  own  New  Hampshire 
Crawford  Notch,  for  on  the  right  was 
Mount  Willard,  on  the  left  Mount  Web- 
ster, with  a  veritable  "Elephant's  Head," 
and  between  them  a  rocky  "  Notch,"  with 
great  cliffs  on  each  side.  Next  morning, 
when  we  left  this  cool  retreat  (a  part  of  the 
"  Wilderness  of  Sin  "),  we  began  to  come 
upon  Sinaitic  inscriptions  upon  the  rocks, 
and  were  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Written 
Valley."  On  the  way  we  met  a  Bedouin 
woman,  who  was  tending  her  flocks  upon 
the  hills  near  by.  She  religiously  covered 
her  face  from  our  gaze,  but  backsheesh  per- 
suaded her  to  show  her  head  and  neck-gear 
in  order  that  they  might  be  photographed 
"  for  scientific  purposes  in  America."  Her 
trappings  were  so  fearful  and  wonderful 
that  while  posing  her  I  called  off  an  inven- 
tory of  them  to  my  companion,  and  below 
give  you  a  copy  of  it.  First,  a  lower  face 
veil  in  the  best  Cairo  style,  to  which,  by 
various  strings,  cords,  etc.,  were  attached 
the  following:  Four  brass  pantaloon  buttons 
united  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  by  a 
cord  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  near  each 
temple  a  one  and  a  quarter  inch  iron  harness 
ring  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  tied  by 
cords  to  the  button  combination  ;  from  these 
rings  down  the  temples  to  the  corners  of  the 
veil  ran  two  pieces  of  iron  and  brass  jack 
chain  from  tourists'  sun  umbrella  handles  ; 
thirteen  bead  necklaces  decorated  her 
swarthy  neck  and  bosom  ;  bundles  of  beads 
and  brass  disks  hung  from  her  ears  ;  three 
pairs  of  heavy  amber  and  metal  bracelets 
adorned  each  wrist,  and  rings  were  on 
thumbs  and  fingers ;  a  brass  navy  button 
hung  about  her  neck  by  a  cord,  and  a  huge 
darning-needle  stuck  in  the  ugly  horn  of 
hair  which  projected  from  her  forehead. 
And  most  valuable  of  all,  an  uncountable 
lot  of  Egyptian  piasters  hung  dangling  from 
a  mystery  of  cords  which  had  their  source 
from  the  holes  in  the  aforesaid  trowsers 
buttons.  Had  she  been  unmarried,  strips  of 
mother-of-pearl  would  have  been  added  to 
the  assortment.  There  is  some  excuse  for 
this  tawdry  decoration,  for  a  woman  may 
at  any  time  be  turned  from  her  husband,  bo 
she  practises  the  carrying  of  her  property 
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about  her  in  order  to  be  ready  to  leave  at 
short  notice. 

Towards  6  p.m.  we  came  into  a  shady, 
rock-bound  wady,  at  one  end  of  which  one 
of  the  peaks  of  Mount  Serbal  caught  the  red 
light  of  sunset,  as  I  have  seen  the  Wetter- 
horn  in  the  Alps  do  the  same  thing.  On 
the  left,  lying  near  a  cliff,  but  detached, 
was  a  rock  about  twelve  by  twenty  feet  in 
size,  with  a  crack  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
a  wedge-shaped  depression  along  the  crack, 
which  is  called  the  Hesy  el  Khattateen,  or 
the  rock  which  G-od  commanded  Moses  to 
strike  in  order  to  bring  forth  water  for  the 
murmuring  children  of  Israel.  A  heap  of 
stones  of  varied  color  laid  near  by,  which 
is  added  to  by  every  passing  Arab  in  thank- 
fulness for  the  old-time 'miracle.  "We  were 
now  near  Bephidim,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  entered  Wady  Feiran  proper,  passed 
over  the  battle-field  where  Israel  and  the 
tribe  of  Amelek  fought  for  the  fertile 
gardenspot  beyond,  while  a  little  beyond  is 
the  mountain  upon  which  Moses  stood  as  he 
watched  the  battle,  his  arms  upheld  by 
Aaron  and  Hur,  then  we  came  to  our  tents, 
where  we  were  to  remain  three  days.  Back 
of  us  were  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Wady 
Feiran,  the  ancient  Pharan,  the  old  home 
of  Amalek.  On  all  sides  were  the  caves  of 
the  Anchorites,  who  here  kept  history  alive 
for  so  manjT  centuries,  and  nearly  every 
mountain  was  lined  or  capped  with  the 
ruins  of  past  generations.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  bear  the  impress  of  age,  trees 
and  all. 

We  ascended  Mount  Serbal,  and  it  was  a 
job  of  thirteen  hours'  duration.  First,  two 
hours  on  camel-back  up  the  wady  of  many 
colored  blocks  of  stone,  and  then  a  hard 
climb  up  a  steep  gorge  of  nearly  three  hours 
more,  tall  cliffs  on  each  side,  and  snow  and 
ice  to  cool  us  here  and  there.  At  last  we 
reached  one  of  the  five  peaks,  and  were 
well  rewarded  for  our  labor.  We  could  see 
almost  all  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  at  our 
feet,  from  Suez  to  Sinai  and  the  sea  beyond, 
from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  on 
the  east.  Multitudes  of  mountains,  wadies, 
here  and  there  an  oasis,  but  never  a  stream 
or  the  noise  of  a  cascade.  All  was  quiet, 
grand,  new,  beautiful  and  impressive.  But 
there   was  no  great  plain  at   any   foot  of 


Serbal  to  entitle  it  to  consideration  as  the 
true  Mount  Sinai.  The  descent  was  even 
more  difficult  than  the  ascent,  and  we  were 
glad  to  reach  our  tents  about  dark  again. 
The  climb  was  one  that  was  full  of  pleasure 
throughout,  and  should  never  be  neglected 
by  those  strong  and  clear-headed  enough  to 
make  it. 

Next  morning  we  passed  through  the 
gardens  of  Feiran  and  their  trees  in  full 
bloom,  and  in  two  hours  more  left  them 
behind  us,  and  were  occupied  by  the  Sinai 
peaks,  which  now  began  to  loom  up  before 
us.  One  more  night  in  camp  in  Wady 
Sheyk,  and  then  next  day,  ascending  the 
winding  defiles  —  sometimes  almost  like 
stairways — of  the  famous  Nukb  el  Hawi, 
we  came  upon  the  great  wide  plain  of  Er 
Baha,  and  found  our  tents  at  the  other  end 
of  it  in  the  valley  at  the  very  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai.  Here  we  were  encamped  for  four 
days,  examining  this  land  which  is  "  holy  " 
to  Christian,  Jew  and  Mohammedan.  Our 
first  whole  day  was  devoted  to  climbing 
Jebel  Miisa  and  Bas  Safsafeh.  We  as- 
cended Jebel  Miisa  by  a  pass  which  leads  up 
from  the  wall  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Kath- 
erina,  and  passed  the  traditional  well  where 
Moses  watered  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  the  im- 
press of  the  foot  of  Mohammed's  camel,  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  erected  in  grati- 
tude for  her  dispersion  of  the  fleas  of  the 
Convent  (still  plentiful),  sundry  other 
chapels,  "  holy  "  gateways,  and  so  on,  reach- 
ing the  glorious  summit  in  about  two  hours. 
The  climb  was  not  so  grand  as  that  of  Ser- 
bal, nor  the  views  so  fine.  Moreover,  it 
did  not  satisfy  my  expectations  of^  the 
"Holy  Mount."  We  descended  now  part 
way  and  then  crossing  over  to  Bas  Safsafeh, 
climbed  another  gorge  to  its  summit. 
There  was  a  great  rock  upon  which  Moses 
could  have  stood  and  read  the  law,  and  at 
his  feet  the  plain  of  Er  Baha,  from  which 
he  could  be  seen  by  the  people  (this  I 
afterwards  proved  by  going  around  the  base 
to  the  plain  and  finding  the  same  rock), 
who  could  there  receive  the  law  as  it  was 
handed  down  from  one  chief  to  another. 
I  willingly  cast  my  vote  with  many  others 
in  favor  of  Bas  Safsafeh,  and  descended  it 
with  the  conviction  that  I  had  stood  upon 
the  real   Sinai— "  Mount   of    God."      We 
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descended  by  a  gorge  which  holds  another 
Jethro's  well,  and  down  which  it  is  said 
Moses  and  Joshua  came  first  with  the  tab- 
lets. A  great  stone  is  shown  where  Moses 
broke  the  tablets  when  he  heard  the  noise 
of  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf  in 
the  valley  below.  And  at  the  foot  of  the 
gorge  is  a  small  mountain  (of  Aaron)  where 
the  golden  idol  was  set  up.  All  these  tradi- 
tions are  so  well  filled  in  by  nature  here 
that  one  must  believe  them  to  be  the  very 
places  described  in  Holy  "Writ.  The  whole 
Sinai  Valley  is  most  beautiful,  and  at  its 
end  is  the  curious  old  Convent  of  St. 
Katherina,  with  its  lovely  garden,  whose 
apricot,  almond,  pear  and  peach  trees  are 
now  in  their  full  glory  of  blossom.  I  could 
spend  a  month  and  enjoy  it  and  study  the 
strange  children  of  Ishmael  here,  with 
their  truly  wonderful  land. 

From  Sinai  to  Akabah — Ezion  Geber. 

On  Monday  morning,  March  13th,  at 
seven  o'clock,  our  tents  were  all  packed, 
and  our  twenty-three  camels  and  twenty- 
seven  Bedouin  attendants  left  the  Sinai 
Valley  for  the  "  long  desert  "  with  us.  We 
always  walk  at  least  the  first  hour  of  the 
morning  when  it  is  cool,  and  we  were  un- 
usually glad  to  walk  then,  for,  without  at 
all  hankering  after  their  "flesh-pots,"  we 
wanted  to  "  look  back  "  often  upon  the  noble 
peaks  which  had  given  us  so  much  pleasure 
and  subject  for  so  much  study  and  thought. 
Most  gladly  would  I  have  remained  a  fort- 
night in  that  Eden  of  Sinai  Peninsula,  but 
"  time  "  was  sounded  in  our  ears,  and  we 
must  go.  On  Saturday  a  trio  consisting  of 
an  American,  a  Canadian,  and  a  French- 
man, all  clergymen,  went  before  us  and 
carried  our  letters.  I  could  not  content  my- 
self without  first  trying  to  see  the  wonders 
of  the  "  long  desert  "  from  here  to  Akabah, 
and  so,  instead  of  retracing  our  steps  to 
Suez,  or  going  to  Palestine  by  way  of  ISTakl 
and  Hebron,  we  turned  off  at  the  right  of 
"  The  Hill  of  the  Golden  Calf,"  into  Wady 
Sheykh.  A  half  hour  ahead  of  us  was  a 
party  of  two  from  New  York,  who  had 
been  following  near  us  from  Suez  to  Sinai. 
They  had  been  camping  within  the  convent 
walls  of  St.  Katharina  and  had  concluded 
not   to  join    us   in   the   perils  of  a   desert 


which  so  few  seem  willing  to  undertake, 
and  which  the  Bedouins  themselves  dislike. 

The  morning  was  a  joj'ous  one,  the  air 
clear  and  cool  and  the  walking  excellent. 
The  sun  shone  upon  the  gaudy,  stony  pave- 
ment of  the  wady  and  made  intensely  bril- 
liant the  red  and  the  green,  and  the  blue 
and  the  yellow,  and  the  white  and  the  pink, 
the  porphyry,  the  diorite,  the  granites,  the 
feldspar  and  the  quartz  blocks  which  had 
been  contributed  by  the  steep  inclines  on 
both  sides,  for  our  rough  pathway  was  of 
the  fragments  which  had  been  ground  off 
from  the  larger  masses.  The  mountains 
were  unobscured  to  their  summits,  and  some 
of  them  had  already  been  reached  by  the 
red  fire  of  the  morning  light.  The  grand- 
est of  all  the  Arabian  wadies  is  this  wide 
Wady  Sheykh,  which  we  scampered  along, 
almost  in  a  straight  line,  for  over  an  hour, 
turning  around  often  to  see  Safsafeh  and 
Mtisa  and  Katherina,  and  later  Jebel  Ser- 
bal,  show  forth  their  beauty  and  grandeur 
afresh  in  the  early  sunlight.  Then  our 
camels  were  made  to  kneel,  and  while  they 
snapped  and  snarled  we  adjusted  ourselves 
upon  their  humps  for  a  four  hours'  creep. 
There  is  but  little  love  lost  between  a  camel 
and  his  rider,  for  he  never  makes  friends, 
and  his  gait  is  so  slow  and  so  unwilling 
that  one  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  much 
affection  for  him.  I  have  tried  dutifully 
and  faithfully  all  the  past  week  to  gain  one 
single  sign  of  comfort  from  my  dromedary, 
and  although  I  have  cut  down  my  rations 
of  sugar  at  the  table  to  give  it  to  him,  and 
plucked  for  him  dainty  bits  of  briers  (which 
always  he  loveth)  two  and  three  inches  long 
to  tickle  his  throat,  when  I  went  to  bid  him 
farewell  yesterday,  previous  to  his  return  to 
Sinai,  he  made  a  desperate  lunge  at  my 
hat  and  a  quick  second  at  my  arm,  and  then 
shed  forth  upon  me  the  most  infamous 
breath  that  any  philter-demon  could  ever 
contrive  to  produce,  ending  with  a  side 
fling  of  his  tongue,  which  reached  out  a  full 
foot  from  his  body,  swollen  and  as  purple 
as  uncompromising  rage  could  make  it.  I 
grieve  over  it,  but  I  am  glad  I  am  to  have  a 
new  animal  to  take  me  to  Petra  to-morrow. 

After  leaving  Wady  Sheykh  we  entered 
a  section  whose  mountains  again  reminded 
me  of  those  in  dear  old  New  Hampshire. 
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Same  color,  same  general  formation,  but  as 
innocent  of  foliage  and  herbage  as  could  be. 
"We  camped  for  the  first  night  close  to  them, 
and  I  felt  as  if  we  were  among  old  friends. 
In  the  morning  while  at  lunch  I  witnessed 
what  I  had  not  seen  before — a  fight  between 
some  Bedouins.  At  Sinai  the  Suez  camels 
and  men  were  sent  back,  and  we  were  sup- 
plied by  Sheykh  Miisa  with  a  new  lot  of 
camels  and  men  who  are  members  of  the 
Tawarah  tribe  for  attendants.  This  is  the 
rule  of  the  country.  We  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  retain  two  or  three  of  our  Suez  ser- 
vants, and  had  the  permission  of  the  Sheykh 
to  do  so.  A  gentle  Tawarah,  however, 
picked  a  spree  with  one  of  these  Suez 
brethren,  and  the  result  was  drawn  swords, 
ugly  words  and  any  quantity  of  danger- 
flashes  from  always  beautiful  eyes.  Sheykh 
Miisa  flew  upon  the  combatants  and  took 
away  their  swords,  cast  the  contestants  upon 
the  ground,  and  finally  succeeded  in  parting 
them,  after  they  had  rolled  over  and  over  a 
few  times  and  scratched  each  other's  faces  a 
trifle.     ISTo  blows  were  exchanged. 

When  we  started  off  I  discovered  that 
three  babies  had  been  added  to  our  train — 
two  of  the  camel  persuasion  and  one  of  the 
Bedouin  sex.  The  latter  was  a  poor,  little, 
motherless  one,  whose  paternal  was  one  of 
our  baggage-camel  leaders,  and  who  was 
compelled  to  take  his  child  wherever  he 
went.  During  the  morning  the  little  thing 
fell  asleep  and  tumbled  off  the  camel,  but 
it  was  picked  up  whole,  and  afterwards 
made  more  secure  in  a  saddle-bag.  About 
noon  we  entered  "Wady  Hiidera,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Hazeroth  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Somewhere  near  here  is  where  the 
Israelites  murmured  about  their  manna,  and 
where  quails  were  sent  to  give  them  variety 
in  their  food.  The  sandstone  mountains, 
such  as  we  had  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the 
peninsula  in  the  same  latitude,  now  began 
to  make  their  appearance,  and  their  webs 
and  waves  of  color  sent  back  their  best  tints 
by  means  of  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  Some- 
times I  was  reminded  of  the  Libyan  chain 
in  Nubia  by  the  patches  of  sand  which 
shone  upon  the  great  inclines,  but  never  so 
rosily  as  that  at  Aboo-Simbel.  As  evening 
drew  near  we  came  to  many  Sinaitic  in- 
scriptions on  the  rocks.     On  our  left  was  an 


isolated  peak,  which  presented  a  rocky  base 
— quite  vertical — a  good  chance  for  the  am- 
bition of  the  antique  artist.  It  is  called 
Herimat  Hagag,  and  is  decorated  not  only 
with  strange  characters,  but  with  rude 
drawings  of  camels,  asses,  ibexes,  and  other 
animals  unlike  any  thing  I  have  seen,  in 
the  most  grotesque  and  jocular  poses  that 
any  comical  magic-lantern  "  lecturer  "could 
desire.  Age  has  removed  all  their  fresh- 
ness, and  now  they  are  of  the  same  russet 
color  as  the  rocks  whose  sides  they  decorate. 
About  an  hour  further  on  we  found  our 
tents,  and  were  glad  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  Sheykh  Miisa  to  sip  a  cup  of  Bedouin 
coffee  with  him.  King  though  he  is,  he 
was  seated  on  the  ground,  forming  part  of 
a  ring  with  the  older  men  of  our  attendants. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ring  a  small  depression 
was  made  in  the  sand,  and  in  this  was  a  fire 
fed  by  dry  turfa  twigs  and  camel  droppings. 
A  small  pot  of  water  was  already  boiling 
on  the  coals.  A  handful  of  green  coffee 
was  thrown  into  an  old- melting  ladle, 
roasted,  and  then  thrown  hot  into  a  thick 
wooden  bowl,  shaped  like  a  porcalain  mor- 
tar. A  pestle  of  wood,  with  a  rounded  end, 
was  now  applied  to  grind  the  aromatic 
bean,  he  who  handled  the  tool  holding  the 
bowl  upon  the  ground  between  his  feet. 
The  work  completed,  a  third  party,  with  a 
palmwood  bush,  cleared  the  precious  pro- 
duct from  the  sides  of  the  "  mill,"  and  a 
fourth  Bedouin  emptied  the  coffee  into  his 
hand  and  then  into  the  boiling  water.  In 
a  short  time  an  old  man  poured  out  some  of 
the  fluid,  tasted  it  to  assure  his  guests  that 
it  was  "  all  safe  "  to  drink,  and  then  poured 
it  into  tiny  cups  and  passed  it  around.,  Not 
being  possessed  of  enough  cups  the  washing 
process  had  to  be  resorted  to.  True,  it 
caused  some  sand  to  get  into  the  cups,  but 
one  must  "eat  a  peck  "  and  more  of  that 
during  a  desert  journey.  I  wish  I  had  the 
"giftie  gie "  me  to  describe  the  natural 
grace  and  charming  manners  of  these  "  wild 
Bedouins."  It  is  as  amazing  as  it  is  pretty 
to  see,  and  far  more  Chesterfieldian  than 
the  conduct  one  sees  among  "all  nations" 
on  a  Mediterranean  steamer  or  a  Nile  mud- 
scow.  The  aged  are  always  respected,  and 
a  patriarchal  beard  received  equal  attention. 
In  serving  coffee  the  old  man  is  served  even 
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before  the  Sheykh,  and  no  matter  what  his 
age  he  of  the  long  beard  in  a  party  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest,  the  father,  the  Sheykh, 
of  all.  But  I  will  try  to  tell  more  of  these 
amiable  people  some  other  day. 


MR.  CLENCH'S  PLAQUE  PICTURE. 

It  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  us  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Clench  of  the  favor  with  which 
his  "  Plaque  "  picture  has  been  received. 
He  has  disposed  of  a  goodly  quantity  of 
"outfits,"  and  has  received  in  return  many 
kindly  words  of  commendation,  as  will  be 
seen  by  page  four  of  our  cover  this  month. 
And  now  the  holiday  season  (and  it  was  a 
good  one  we  learn  from  all  parts)  is  over, 
and  there  is  more  time  to  experiment, 
doubtless  hundreds  more  will  "go  into  the 
Plaque,"  and  help  make  it  what  it  is  sure  to 
become,  the  most  popular  picture  that  has 
been  introduced  for  many  a  long  year.  And 
since  it  is  becoming  so  popular,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  little  niceties  of  manipula- 
tion required  in  its  production,  we  would 
be  glad  to  open  a  Plaque  column  or  corner 
for  information  and  discussion  by  and  for 
the  use  of  those  who  are  at  work  in  this 
direction.  Ask  what  proper  queries  you 
like  also,  and  we  will  strive  to  supply  the 
information  wanted  ;  also  send  us  your 
hints,  and  wrinkles  and  dodges. 

The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company 
thought  so  well  of  the  "  Plaque"  as  to  em- 
bellish the  December  issue  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Times  and  American  Photographer 
with  a  similar  group  to  that  in  our  own 
December  issue.  Messrs.  A.  M.  Collins, 
Son  &  Co.,  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  "  Plaque  "  by  producing  four 
very  desirable  styles  of  cards  for  mounting 
the  pictures.  The  stock  must  be  of  peculiar 
quality  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  press  with- 
out breaking,  and  they  have  secured  it. 

This  drawback,  peculiar  once  to  the 
"  Cameo,"  no  longer  exits. 

Now,  we  want  some  of  our  ingenious 
frame-producers  to  supply  tasteful  frames 
for  the  "  Plaque,"  for  it  gives  them  a  rare 
chance  to  show  off  something  pretty.  Prop- 
erly pushed  the  "  Plaque  "  will  make  money 
for  you. 


MOSAICS  1883. 

Mosaics  has  received  so  much  praise  this 
year  as  to  make  its  parent  envious. 

Nearly  three  thousand  of  them  went  out 
from  our  office  the  day  the  completed  copies 
came  from  the  bindery,  and  ever  since  then 
they  have  continued  to  go,  until  now  only 
a  few  hundred  are  left.  We  wish  we  had 
printed  more,  but  their  scarcity  will  make 
them  all  the  more  valuable  to  present  stock- 
holders. 

We  did  not  forget  our  amateur  buyers — 
we  never  do — but  we  rather  under-esti- 
mated their  desire  for  literature.  They 
are  most  earnest  and  thirsty  readers,  and 
very  appreciative.  Long  may  they  grow 
in  quantity  to  help  up  our  art. 

The  sample  given  last  month  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  contents  of  Mosaics  should  satisfy 
any  one  that  it  is  good.  We  rejoice  in  its 
usefulness,  and  are  glad  that  there  are  so 
many  generous  men  in  our  craft  to  help 
others  in  their  work. 

We  would  not  place  one  above  another  in 
this  direction,  and  yet  we  would  add,  with 
just  pride,  that  among  the  contributors  this 
year  are  William  H.  Eau,  our  oriental  com- 
panion, and  one  of  the  most  experienced 
emulsion  workers  ;  Dr.  H.  D.  Garrison,  who 
so  enlightened  the  Indianapolis  Convention 
last  August ;  Mr.  W.  Irving  Adams,  agent 
of  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York;  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherman,  Secretary  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  ; 
Mr.  William  McLaughlin,  of  the  Mora 
Gallery  ;  Dr.  E.Wallace,  Jr.,  one  of  our  best 
amateurs  ;  Messrs.  Eichardson,  Beebe,  Mon- 
roe, and  Cross,. emulsion  plate  manufactu- 
rers ;  Dr.Yogel ;  Prof.Vidal,  and  Mr. Taylor, 
of  the  Photographic  Press ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Eyder. 
the  first  National  Photographic  Association 
President;  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Taylor,  one  of 
our  veteran  proprietors  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  At- 
wood,  the  eminently  practical  proprietor, 
and  then  about  forty  other  noble  men  and 
women  whose  names  have  been  on  our 
books  for  nearly — never  mind,  they  are  all 
yet  fresh,  and  strong,  and  good  for  1883, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  new  year  their 
good  works  will  continue  to  help  our  art — 
forward  I 
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A  GLOW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The  amateur  and  his  old  friend,  the  daily 
worker,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  the  litera- 
ture line,  and  we  ask  their  attention  to  the 
following  list,  which  includes  about  every- 
thing there  is  need  for.  There  is,  in  fact, 
a  treatise  on  every  branch  of  photography. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
A  monthly  magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5  a  year; 
$2.50  for  six  months. — Stands  ahead  of  all 
its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of  success  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photog- 
rapher. Do  not  go  without  its  valuable 
help. 

The  Practical  Printer.  By  C.  W. 
Hearn.  Price,  $2.50.  Second  edition  now 
ready. — This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable 
book.  It  goes  into  all  the  operations  of 
plain  and  fancy  silver  printing,  and  is  full 
of  good. 

Photographers'  Pocket  Reference- 
book.  By  Dr.  H.  Yogel.  Price,  $1.50.— 
For  the  dark-room.  It  meets  a  want  filled 
by  no  other  book.  Full  of  formulas — short, 
practical,  and  plain. 

American  Carbon  Manual.  Price,  $2. 
— For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon 
printing  process,  this  work  gives  the  most 
detailed  information. 

The  Ferrotyper's  Guide.  Price,  75 
cents. — Cheap  and  complete.  For  the  ferro- 
typer,  this  is  the  only  standard  work.  Sev- 
enth thousand. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography. 
By  H.  P.  Kobinson.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper 
cover,  $1. — For  the  art  photographer. 

Wilson's  Photographics.  The  newest 
and  most  complete  photographic  lesson- 
book.  Covers  every  department.  352  pages. 
Finely  illustrated.  Only  $4.  By  Edward 
L.  "Wilson. 

Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys.  By  Ed- 
ward L.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes.  Price, 
$2  per  volume. — For  the  lantern  exhibitor. 
Gives  incidents  and  facts  in  entertaining 
style  of  about  2,000  places  and  things,  in- 
cluding 200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Bigelow's  Artistic  Photography. 
Price  reduced  to  $4. — For  the  lover  of  art. 


Beats  his  "Album  of  Lighting  and  Pos- 
ing." Superb!  With  twelve  photographs 
and  instructions. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Composition.  Price, 
$3.50.— All  should  study  it.  A  splendid 
work,  largely  illustrated,  giving  all  the 
rules  and  principles  of  artistic  posing. 

Studies  in  Artistic  Printing.  By  C. 
W.  Hearn.  Price,  $3.50.  —  Embellished 
with  six  fine  cabinet  and  promenade  por- 
trait studies. 

The  Photographic  Colorists'  Guide. 
By  John  L.  Gihon.  Cloth,  $1.50.— The 
newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photo- 
graphs. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883.  A  year- 
book. Cloth  bound,  $1 ;  paper  cover,  50 
cents.  Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
— Back  volumes,  same  price. 

The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J. 
Traill  Taylor.  A  guide  to  the  young  pho- 
tographer, either  professional  or  amateur. 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver- 
printing.  By  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Capt. 
Abney,  E.E.,  F.R.S.  Price,  50  cents.  Il- 
luminated cover.     Cloth  bound,  75  cents. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  for  1883,  as  volume  I.,  and  The 
Photo.  News  Tear  Book  for  1883,  as 
volume  II.  Price,  75  cents  for  the  two 
volumes. 

How  to  Make  Pictures.  (Second  edi- 
tion of  5,000  copies.)  The  ABC  of  Dry- 
plate  photography.  By  Henry  Clay  Price. 
Price,  illuminated  cover,  50  cents;  cloth, 
75  cents. 

Photography  with  Emulsion.  By 
Capt.  W.  Do  W.  Abney,  E.E.,  F'.Pv.S. 
Price,  $1  per  copy. 

Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  in  Dry- 
plate  Photography.  Price,  25  cents  per 
copy. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching. 
Price,  50  cents  per  copy. 

The  Spanish  edition  of  How  to  Make 
Pictures.  Ligeras  Lecciones  sobre  Foto- 
grafia  Dedicados  a  Los  Aficionados.  Price, 
$1  per  copy. 

All  orders  for  above  will  be  filled,  free 
by  post,  on  receipt  of  price  at  the  office  of 
this  magazine. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  LETTER. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  letters 
which  come  to  us  at  all  seasons,  but  es- 
pecially during  the  holidays : 

Office  of  Geo.  G.  Rockwood,  Photographer, 
17  Union  Square  (West)  (above  Tiffany's.) 

New  York,  December  19, 1882. 

Friend  Wilson  : 

Please  send  me  by  express  to-morrow,  for 
my  people  (operators) :  2  Wilson's  Photo- 
graphics  ;  1  Hardwick's  Chemistry;  1  sub- 
scription for  Philadelphia  Photogra- 
pher, to  be  sent  to  J.  L.  Forbes,  my  care, 
commencing  with  January  number ;  1  Rob- 
inson's Pictorial  Effect;  1  Lea's  Manual; 
also  Hearn's  Practical  Printer,  and  "Silver 
Sunbeam 

G±u^  to  know  that  you  are  safely  back, 
and  am  interested  in  the  story  of  your 
travels.  Tours,  very  truly, 

George  G.  Rockwood, 

How  much  easier  it  must  be  for  "  help  " 
to  work  for  such  an  employer  than  for  one 
who  cares  not  whether  they  increase  their 
knowledge,  and  therefore  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  their  work  or  not. 

It  is  "confidential,"  but  we  give  a  dis- 
count on  such  "  clubs  "  as  the  above. 


'      A  NEW  YEAR  LETTER. 

Here  is  the  very  first  one  that  came 
after  the  issue  of  our  order-sheet  in  our  last 
number : 

Office  of 
Walter  N.  Manchester,  Photographer, 
Factoryville,  Pa.,  December  7,  1882. 

Edward  L.  Wilson, 

Dear  Str  :  I  enclose  order-sheet  and 
post-onice  order  for  amount  named  ($8.00). 
It  is  poor  economy  to  be  without  the  best 
literature,  even  though  it  draws  heavily  on 
the  pocketbook.  Yours,  etc., 

Walter  1ST.  Manchester. 

Since  then  the  well-filled  order-sheets 
have  fairly  poured  in  upon  us. 


Wilson's  Photographies — fourth  thousand 
— continues  to  have  a  remarkable  sale. 
$4  for  "  the  best  and  biggest"  photo-book. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCE 
IN  THE  EAST. 


BY    WILLIAM    H.    EAII, 


(Continued  from  page  344,) 
A  full  description  of  the  Nile  journey 
having  already  been  written  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Wilson  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to 
do  so  here,  so  I  will  simply  touch  on  those 
photographic  items  that  are  new  and  out  of 
the  ordinary  track  of  the  photographer  so 
far  away  from  home,  and  attempt  to  enu- 
merate briefly  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  one  thousand  mile  journey  down  the 
Nile.  The  atmosphere  of  Egypt  is  clear 
and  crisp,  like  that  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  Distances  are  deceptive,  and  clouds 
very  scarce  south  of  Cairo.  One  can  surely 
depend  on  a  clear  day  no  matter  when  he 
starts  out  to  work.  Of  course,  with  such  an 
intense  light  as  this  the  shadows  are  equally 
intense,  and  the  operator  is  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived in  the  amount  of  exposure  to  be 
given.  We  always  gave  plenty  of  time  to 
every  exposure  where  it  was  possible  to  do 
so.  Of  course,  on  an  expedition  of  this  kind, 
where  bad  judgment  and  carelessness  would 
involve  the  loss  of  many  dollars,  a  clear 
head  and  previous  experience  are  invalua- 
ble. The  operator  must  never  allow  him- 
self to  be  led  at  all  away  from  what  he 
knows  is  safe  by  some  trifle  that  may  occur, 
and  that  is  apt  to  lead  him  off.  Our  ex- 
posures varied  from  an  instantaneous  up  to 
twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty  minutes. 
Having  taken  passage  on  a  Khedive's 
steamer,  we  were  allowed  ample  time  to 
visit  all  points  of  interest,  but  none  too 
much  to  photograph  the  same,  so,  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  do  so,  we  started  with  our 
donkeys  and  Arab  carriers  much  earlier 
than  other  travellers,  in  order  to  gain  time 
and  not  be  molested  by  the  crowd.  The 
first  temple  on  the  Nile  is  that  of  Denderah, 
which  was  not  many  years  ago  entirely 
covered  with  dirt,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
an  Arab  village.  The  exterior  view  of  the 
building  was  disappointing,  as  it  is  sunken 
in  the  dirt;  its  interior  is  entirely  cleaned 
out,  but  is  dark  and  yellow,  its  only  light 
coming  in  from  small  holes  in  the  roof,  ex- 
cepting the  front  hall,  which  is  open  out  to 
the  free  air.     We  made  a  series  of  nega- 
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fives  all  around  this  fine  old  temple,  and 
were  rapidly  directed  in  our  movements 
by  Mr.  Brugsch  Bey,  who  guided  us  to  the 
special  points,  so  that  no  time  was  lost. 
The  most  difficult  picture  of  any  hue  that 
we  attempted  was  a  piece  of  fine  colored 
sculpture  in  a  panel  on  the  ceiling.  The 
camera  was  supported  on  two  trays  made 
by  an  Arab  watchman  in  the  temple,  and 
was  pointed,  of  course,  straight  up  at  the 
ceiling,  to  focus  which  I  had  to  lie  flat  on 
my  back  on  the  stone  floor.  Another,  was 
a  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  roof  chamber, 
representing  the  resurrection  of  Osiris. 
This  we  illuminated  with  magnesium  and 
gave  two  minutes'  exposure.  Working  rap- 
idly, both  8  x  10  and  stereo.,  we  made  thirty- 
five  exposures  from  7.80  until  10.15  a.m., 
only  one  of  which  was  a  failure.  Keneh, 
a  small  town  opposite  Denderah,  is  the 
manufacturing  place  for  an  immense  num- 
ber of  water  jars  and  filters,  it  is  close  to 
the  shore,  not  more  than  ten  minutes'  don- 
key ride,  where  a  number  of  interesting 
bits  were  picked  up,  the  special  one  being 
characteristic — a  potter  at  his  wheel  making 
small  water-jugs.  His  work-room  was  small, 
low,  and  yellow,  and  only  a  rapid  dry  plate 
could  have  successful!}'  made  this  picture. 
In  our  wanderings  about  the  town,  we  were 
very  closely  besieged  by  crowds  who  won- 
dered at  the  bright  little  camera  and  its 
two  eyes. 

Our  next  stopping-place  was  Luxor,  where 
we  moored  for  three  days.  First  day  spent 
in  the  Valley  of  Tombs,  known  as  Bab 
el  Malouk,  where  the  life  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  is  represented  in  relief  on  the 
walls  of  the  tombs  reaching  hundreds  of 
feet  into  the  mountain.  A  few  sections  only 
could  be  properly  illuminated  with  magne- 
sium and  exposures  made  on  them,  some  of 
which  had  never  been  photographed  before. 
In  the  tomb  of  Sethi  I.,  father  of  the  great 
Rameses,  known  as  Belzonis'  tomb,  by 
whom  it  was  discovered  fifty  years  ago,  we 
made  our  first  exposure,  four  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  down  into  the  mountain,  where 
no  ray  of  light  could  find  its  way.  On  the 
walls  of  the  deepest  room  were  a  number  of 
partly  finished  sculptures,  and  others  as  first 
traced  with  a  red  color  by  the  draughtsman. 
We   next   entered   Bruce's,   or   the  "  Har- 


per's," tomb ;  the  latter  name  was  derived 
from  the  famous  picture  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers of  men  playing  the  harp;  this  chamber 
is  one  of  a  series  cut  in  the  sides  along  the 
entrance  ;  its  principal  pictures  on  the  walls 
represent  two  harpists  playing  on  instru- 
ments of  elegant  form, before  the  god  Moruor 
Hercules  ;  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  minstrels  is 
blind.  To  make  a  negative  of  one  of  these 
harpers  was  the  most  difficult  crowded  at- 
tempt we  had  yet  come  to,  as  the  chamber 
was  not  more  than  six  feet  square  by  four 
and  a  half  feet  high,  and  needed  the  mag- 
nesium to  light  it,  and  a  rapid  plate  lens 
and  large  stop  to  catch  it,  but  an  exposure 
of  five  minutes  secured  us  a  fine  result.  It 
was  necessary  to  fold  up  the  tripod  legs  and 
carefully  prop  and  adjust  it,  after  which  I 
found  I  could  scarcelj'  squeeze  my  head  be- 
hind the  ground  glass  to  focus.  After  noon 
we  started  for  the  Rameseum,  which  we 
reached  after  a  hard  climb  over  the  chalky 
cliffs,  taking  in  the  temples  of  Hatasu  or 
Deir  el  Bahari  en  route,  neither  of  which 
call  for  any  special  photographic  mention. 
They  are,  of  course,  stupendous  piles,  and 
make  fine  pictures.  The  second  day  we 
started  again  across  the  Nile,  going  direct  to 
the  Colossi ;  getting  the  faces  well  lighted. 
We  found  that  in  order  to  take  in  both  figures 
and  give  them  the  least  amount  of  distor- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  single- 
front  lenses  of  Morrison,  getting  further 
away  from  the  objects,  and  making  the 
farthest  one  appear  as  large  as  the  near 
one.  With  the  full  combination,  the  far- 
ther one  was  dwarfed.  We  made  them 
singly,  then  together,  looking  north,  then 
south,  and  finally  rear,  which  really' gives 
the  best  idea  of  their  immense  height — 
sixty-six  feet.  Medinet  Abou  was  next 
visited,  and  a  number  of  pleasant  hours 
spent  in  exploring  and  photographing  the 
beautiful  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the 
palace  of  Rameses  III.  A  better  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  here  than  at  many  other 
places  for  making  pictures  of  the  paintings 
on  the  walls.  While  working  here,  we 
received  a  message  from  Brugsch  Bey  to 
follow  the  guide,  and  come  to  the  place 
where  the  royal  find  took  place  in  1881. 
So,  packing  up  hastily,  we  mounted  our  don- 
keys, and  soon  arrived,  at  the  spot,  where  we 
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found  twenty  or  more  Arabs,  with  a  long 
rope  in  hand.  On  approaching  the  hole, 
we  heard  Mr.  Brugsch  calling  us  to  first  send 
down  our  instruments,  then  ourselves.  After 
descending,  by  means  of  a  rope  placed 
around  the  body,  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet, 
we  crawled  into  the  tunnel  where  the  mum- 
mies of  thirty-five  kings,  queens,  and  princes 
were  hidden.  Mr.  Brugsch  informed  us  that 
he  wanted  us  to  make  two  negatives  of  the 
two  hieratic  inscriptions  painted  with  black 
color,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tunnel  close 
to  the  shaft.  The  camera  was  unscrewed 
and  propped  up  with  stones,  rapid  lenses 
put  on,  and  with  difficulty  focussed ;  a 
silk  handkerchief  (white)  was  thrown  on 
the  floor  to  serve  as  a  reflector  to  get  more 
light,  and  an  exposure  of  two  minutes  given, 
after  which  we  inspected  the  tunnel  to  the 
end,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  and 
were  hauled  up  by  the  Arabs.  These  in- 
scriptions were  made  by  the  priests  who  hid 
the  mummies,  and  could  not  be  removed 
owing  to  the  cracked  condition  of  the  stone, 
so  photography  came  in  as  a  helper  and 
secured  exact  copies.  Our  third  day  was 
spent  at  Karnak,  the  great  temple  of  Amon- 
Ka,  which  was  two  thousand  years  building, 
and  covered  thirteen  acres  of  ground.  We 
were  on  hand  for  work  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  worked  hard  and  steady  until  four 
o'clock,  during  which  time  we  had  made 
sixty  exposures.  Probably  the  camera  never 
had  richer  food  presented  to  it  than  at 
Karnak — every  turn  presented  a  magnifi- 
cent ruin :  columns,  obelisks,  hieroglyphics, 
etc.,  mixed  up  in  grand  profusion.  The 
hall  of  columns,  with  its  sixty-foot  pillars 
of  stone  closely  crowded  together,  taxed 
the  swing  back  and  sliding  front  to  the 
utmost.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  very  hot- 
Leaving  Karnak  at  four  o'clock  we  returned 
to  Luxor,  where  we  made  a  number  of  fine 
views  of  the  great  temple  of  Anion  Ka  and 
Barneses  II ;  then  a  group  of  the  Fantasia 
Dancers  of  Luxor,  and  we  are  done.  Not 
satisfied,  but  feeling  that  we  had  secured  all 
it  was  possible  to  do  in  the  three  days,  we 
moored  at  Thebes.  Our  next  stopping- 
place  was  the  town  of  Esneh,  on  the  west 
bank.  Here  only  part  of  the  temple  is  ex- 
cavated, and  its  exterior  almost  entirety 
covered  with  Arab  mud  huts  ;  its  interior 


was  dark  and  gloomy,  and  required  an  expo- 
sure of  thirty  minutes.  Next  came  Edfou, 
the  most  complete  temple  in  all  Egypt.  We 
worked  this  temple  like  the  rest,  that  is, 
give  detailed  views  showing  details  of  col- 
umns, construction,  hieroglyphics,  etc. 
From  its  high  propylon  or  towers  we  could 
get  an  excellent  picture,  showing  the  plan 
of  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple  (as  they 
were  all  built  alike). 

One  is  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  lines  of  a 
temple,  as  they  always  lean  in  at  the  top 
and  would  make  you  think  that  the  swing- 
back  was  wrong.  Assouan  and  its  bazaars 
is  reached  a  day  later,  and  we  pick  up  a 
number  of  portraits  of  Nubian  girls,  street 
scenes,  etc.  The  Nubians  were  very  shy  of 
us  for  a  long  time ;  no  amount  of  coaxing 
or  backsheesh  would  bring  them  to  terms, 
until  by  chance,  a  little  Nubian  girl  hap- 
pening in  front  of  the  camera  and  finding 
no  harm  resulted  from  it,  they  became  bolder 
and  finally  allowed  us  to  pose  them,  with  a 
picturesque  background.  Everything  had 
to  be  done  very  quickly,  they  are  always 
on  the  move,  and  you  can  never  tell  when 
they  will  jump  and  run  away.  We  visited 
the  Island  of  Elaphantine  directly  opposite 
Assouan  and  only  got  a  group  of  Nubian 
children,  two  of  which  had  never  owned  a 
stitch  of  clothing.  They  posed  naturally 
and  looked  very  picturesque  ;  as  usual  rapid- 
ity was  essential  to  success.  We  are  now 
at  the  first  cataract,  and  ride  over  the  desert 
on  donkeys  to  Philae,  where  we  find  the 
"  Saidieh  "  ready  for  us  to  take  us  up  to 
Aboo  Simble,  near  the  second  cataract. 
Only  a  few  negatives  were  made  at  Philae, 
as  we  have  three  days  there  on  our  return 
from  the  second  cataract ;  still  we  went  all 
over  the  ground,  read  up  our  books  and 
made  ourselves  familiar  with  everything 
in  this  beautiful  place. 

We  now  head  for  Wady  Haifa,  first  stop- 
ping at  Debod,  which  is  small  and  insignifi- 
cant; then  at  Gertassy,  which,  though  very 
small,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  bits  on 
the  Nile,  as  it  looms  up  against  the  sky  on  the 
high  Nile  banks.  Kalabsheh  is  too  ruined 
to  make  much  of  a  picture.  Denderah  is 
small  and  ugly;  but  Kirsheh,  the  next 
landing  place,  was  the  most  characteristic 
Nile  view  we  had  yet  seen  :  palms,  deserts, 
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temples,  and  Nile  farms.     Maharraka  was 
poor  and  the  weather  very  windy,  so  that  it 
was  hard  to  make  a  sharp  negative.     There 
we  obtained  an  excellent  view  of  a  Sakkieh 
or   water-house,  showing   its  buckets   and 
construction  of  its  interior.    "Wady  Saboah, 
although   nearly   covered   with   sand,  was 
still  quite  picturesque,  but  vast  expanses  of 
gray  sand  make  bad  foregrounds,  so  figures 
must  be  introduced  to  relieve  and  make  a 
picture.    Korosko  afforded  a  chance  to  make 
detailed  views  showing  methods  of  irriga- 
tion.    Behind  the   village  is  a  mountain, 
which  we  climbed,  and  from  whose  summit 
an   excellent   view   of  the   desert   towards 
Khartoom  was   made.      Views   from    high 
elevations  are  generally  poor,  but  this  was 
an  exception.     In  the  town  many  caravan 
loads  lay  awaiting  boats  to  take  them  down 
to  Assouan  and  Cairo.     As  we  steamed  for 
Derr,  the  next  place  of  interest,  we  secured 
some  fine  instantaneous  views  of  Dahabiehs, 
under  full  sail  and  furling  sail.     Ibreem,  the 
next  place,  is  a  bluff  300  feet  high;  on  top 
perches  a  ruined  Roman  castle,  so  we  made 
a   view  of  it  from  the   deck  of  our  boat. 
Below  the  first  cataract  the  temples  were 
far  back  from  the  shore,  and  were  a  day  or 
more  apart  from  each  other,  but  in  Nubia, 
between  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  the 
temples  and  ruins  are  close  to  the  shore,  and 
sometimes  four  were  visited  in  a  day.    These 
latter    were    generally    uninteresting,   but 
Ipsamboul  or  Aboo  Simbel  makes  up  for 
all  the  lesser  ones.     It  faces  the  river  and  is 
close  to  its  banks;  its  colossi  can  be  seen 
some  time  before  reaching  it,  which  we  did 
towards    evening.      Early    next    morning 
with  our  man  Achmed,  we  started  to  work! 
Weather  beautiful,  clear,  and  crisp.     The 
temple  facade  has  four  figures  66  feet  high 
of  Iiameses  II.,  and  with  the  frieze  of  mon- 
keys above  it  makes  a  height  of  100  feet. 
So  short  focus  lenses  were  resorted  to  in  al- 
most every  picture.    We  climbed  all  around 
and  over  some  of  these  giants,  making  as 
usual  detailed  views  of  arms,  legs,  heads, 
etc.;   general   views   from   every   side   and 
front,  interiors  and  inscriptions  on  its  inte- 
rior walls.     No  light  enters  the  rock  temple 
but  that  from  its  great  door,  now  more  than 
half  filled  with  sand.     Interior  views  need 
very  long  exposures— some  we  assisted  with 


magnesium  light.  The  smaller  temple, 
about  500  feet  away,  is  still  more  difficult 
to  photograph,  as  it  falls  away  from  the 
river  and  needs  pointing  up  to  get  it  in  a 
picture. 

Our  most  satisfactory  picture  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Aboo  Simbel  was  made  from  a  bank 
of  mud  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  which 
gave  the  location  of  both  temples  and  an 
idea  of  their  size ;  although  to  make  them 
show  up,  a  good  size  single  lens  was  again 
resorted  to.  Leaving  reluctantly,  we  soon 
reached  Wady  Haifa,  beyond  which  no 
boats  of  any  size  can  go.  Nothing  of  in- 
terest is  here,  but  few  exposures  made  only 
on  Sakkiehs  and  groups  of  women,  whom 
we  catch  when  they  least  expect  it.  A  long 
and  tiresome  ride  over  a  desert  on  very  poor 
donkeys  brings  us  to  the  rock  of  Aboo  Seer, 
the  terminus  of  our  Nile  voyage.  A  light 
wind  was  blowing  and  a  sharp  picture  was 
hardly  hoped  for.  A  view  to  show  the 
second  cataract  is  disappointing,  as  no  cat- 
aract is  seen,  only  a  series  of  rapids  and 
dark  granite  boulders  intercepting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  for  miles.  We  return  now 
to  the  "  Saidieh  "  and  begin  our  return  to 
Cairo. 


OUR  PICTURE. 


We  open  the  new  year  with  a  bright, 
happy-looking  portrait  of  a  "  Bonnie  Boy," 
whose  cheery  face  and  lovely  expression 
seem  to  bring  with  them  all  the  glory  and 
joyousness  of  the  new  year.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  child-photography  it  is  one  of  the 
most  excellent  we  have  been  able  to  give 
to  our  readers  for  a  long  time.  The  nega- 
tives are  upon  bromo-gelatine  plates,  made 
by  the  Eastman  Dry-plate  CompanjT,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y., known  as  their  "Specials  " 
brand.  The  photographer  of  the  occasion 
is  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  whose  work  has  been 
seen  by  our  readers  from  time  to  time  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  who  has  been  using 
these  plates  for  some  time.  They  are  very 
rapid. 

As  much  as  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Kent 
awakened  the  fraternity  by  the  remarkable 
excellence  of  his  work,  causing  many  to 
make  pilgrimages  to  his  little  studio  at 
Brockport,  N.  Y.,  to  see  "  what  lenses  "  he 
used,  and   "what  sort  of  light "  he  had, 
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overlooking  the  fact  that,  after  all,  it  was 
the  man  and  not  the  means  that  secured  the 
good  work,  hut  realizing  it  when  they  saw 
his  then  humble  studio.  Since  then  Mr. 
Kent  has  grown  in  every  way.  He  is  al- 
ways ahead  in  every  new  improvement  and 
gives  his  patrons  every  advantage  known  to 
the  art.  He  sent  us  nearly  twenty  negatives 
for  our  use,  most  uniform  in  quality,  and 
all  of  the  most  superior  excellence,  as  is 
proven  by  the  picture  before  you.  There 
should  be  no  question  hereafter  as  to  whether 
portraits  can  or  cannot  be  made  on  dry 
plates.  Our  prints  were  made  as  usual  upon 
paper  imported  for  us  by  Mr.  G-.  Gennert, 
New  York  City,  and  of  which  we  cannot 
speak  too  highly.  As  many  questions  have 
been  asked  us  concerning  the  formula  used 
for  this  paper  we  append  the  directions  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Gennert : 

"  In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  use  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate 
by  the  best  photographers  of  the  day,  it  is 
in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  enter- 
prising fraternity  to  the  brand  of  albumen 
paper  which  has  proved  to  be  unquestiona- 
bly the  finest  for  printing  from  negatives 
made  on  these  plates.  Its  extra  heavy  coat- 
ing of  albumen  gives  a  surface  richer  in 
silver  than  any  other  paper  in  the  market, 
and  in  consequence  for  brilliancy  of  tones 
and  depths  of  shadows  it  stands  unrivalled. 

"  The  tint  of  this  paper  is  so  delicate  that 
the  most  fastidious  taste  cannot  fail  to  be 
gratified,  being  best  described  as  a  lilac.  It 
imparts,  when  properly  handled,  a  life-like 
flesh  tint  to  the  finished  photograph,  which 
is  surprisingly  pleasing,  and  cannot  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  customers.  It  tones 
easily  and  can  be  worked  immediately  by 
any  competent  printer. 

"  Below  we  give  the  formula  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Scholten,  of  St.  Louis,  by  which  he  and 
many  others  have  produced  some  of  the  finest 
results  possible  to  the  art. 

Silvering. — Fifty  grains  to  the  ounce  ; 
Float  one  minute,  according  to  temperature  ; 
fume  ten  minutes. 

Toning. 
Acetate  of  Sodium,    .         .         .20  grains. 
Chloride  of    Sodium    (common 

salt). 16       " 

Water,        .....     24  ounces. 


"Add  gold  neutralized  with  carbonate  of 
sodium. 

"  This  toning  solution  must  be  made  up  a 
day  before  using. 

Fixing. 

Water,    .         .         .         .  .7  pints. 

Hypo.,    .         .         .         .  .1  pound. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  .     1  ounce. 

"After  fixing,  immerse  in  a  solution  of 
salt  and  water  for  five  minutes. 

"  The  daily  use  of  fresh  hypo,  prepared 
with  lukewarm  water,  will  prevent  blisters, 
and  give  clear,  brilliant  whites.  Keep  the 
paper  always  moist.  Rub  the  surface  of 
each  sheet  briskly,  immediately  before  sil- 
vering, with  Canton  flannel.  This  prevents 
tear  drops  when  using  a  strong  silvery 
solution. 

"  Be  as  careful  in  every  case  as  you  have 
been  in  using  any  other  paper,  and  your 
results  will  agreeably  surprise  you. 

"  Draw  your  paper,  after  silvering,  over 
a  glass  rod,  so  as  to  remove  free  silver  from 
the  surface." 

OBITUARY. 

Professor  Henry  Draper. 
The  death  of  Professor  Henry  Draper, 
which  took  place  at  his  residence  in  New 
York  on  the  20th  of  November,  is  a  severe 
loss  to  photographic  science  in  America. 
Brought  up  as  he  was  at  the  feet  of  his 
father,  than  whom  a  more  genial  and  ac- 
complished man  of  science  the  world  has 
never  known — -the  man  who  in  1839  took 
the  first  photographic  portrait — no  wonder 
that  the  son  took  an  early  interest  in  photog- 
raphy. At  the  age  of  twenty,  while  yet 
an  undergraduate  in  medicine,  he  made  use 
of  it  for  the  purposes  of  a  research  upon  the 
spleen,  producing  micro-photographs  of 
great  excellence,  which  were  a  marvel  in 
those  early  days.  It  was  while  engaged  in 
this  investigation  that  he  discovered  the  ad- 
vantages of  palladious  chloride  as  an  inten- 
sifier.  While  in  Europe  in  1858,  he  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  large  reflecting  tel- 
escope of  Lord  Bosse  at  Parsontown.  Upon 
his  return  he  set  about  constructing  a  simi- 
lar one,  which  was  of  course  smaller,  and 
the  reflector  of  which,  fifteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, was  made  of  silvered  glass.    A  descrip- 
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tion  of  this  instrument,  together  with  the 
details  of  its  construction,  he  published  as  a 
monograph  among  the  Smithsonian  contri- 
butions to  science.  It  was  with  this  tele- 
scope that  he  took  the  remarkably  beautiful 
photographs  of  the  moon,  so  often  spoken 
of.  The  original  negatives  were  not  far 
from  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  but  so  exquisite 
was  their  detail,  that  they  bore  enlarge- 
ment to  over  two  feet  without  appreciable 
loss,  and  one  was  reproduced  fifty  inches  in 
diameter,  requiring  six  sheets  of  the  photo- 
graphic paper  then  in  use.  In  1872,  desir- 
ing to  increase  the  facilities  at  his  command 
for  celestial  photography,  he  constructed, 
also  with  his  own  hands,  a  large  reflecting 
telescope,  of  28  inches  aperture.  It  was  at 
first  mounted  as  a  Cassegrainian  instrument, 
but  subsequently  the  secondary  mirror  was 
made  plain,  which  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment. Finally  in  1875  he  added  a  12  inch 
reflector,  made  by  Alvan  Clark,  to  the 
equipment  of  his  observatory.  With  this 
instrument  he  obtained  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  science,  spectra  of  the  fixed 
stars  which  showed  dark  lines. 

Besides  the  observatory  which  was  at 
Hastings,  Professor  Draper  had  a  physical 
laboratory  in  his  house  in  New  York, 
where  much  of  his  work  was  done.  The 
splendid  photograph  of  the  diffraction  spec- 
trum, extending  from  below  G  to  O,  which 
remains  unequalled  to  this  day,  was  exe- 
cuted here  in  1872.  And  in  1876,  by  a 
combination  of  appliances  hitherto  unap- 
proached,  he  succeeded  in  photographing 
the  sun  spectrum  and  the  spectrum  of  an  in- 
candescent gas,  upon  the  same  plate  and  in 
close  proximity.  It  was  during  the  progress 
of  this  work  that  he  observed  that  the  lines 
of  oxygen  coincided,  not  with  the  dark  lines 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  but  with  bright  ones. 
This  proved,  not  only  that  oxygen  existed 
in  the  sun,  but  also  that  it  existed  there  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  surround- 
ing masses,  thus  leading  to  an  important 
modification  in  the  theory  of  the  sun's 
constitution.  Upon  this  research  he  ex- 
pended years  of  time,  since  the  conclusions 
were  so  radical  so  as  require  the  most  abso- 
lute proof.  Meanwhile  he  had  largely 
extended  his  facilities,  having  Duilt  in  con- 
nection   with  his   house   in   New   York   a 


superb  laboratory  furnished  with  every  ap- 
pliance, electrical,  chemical,  astronomical 
and  photographic,  for  carrying  on  these 
investigations.  Some  of  the  earlier  results 
of  the  work  done  here  were  about  ready  for 
publication  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1878  he  organized  a  party  to  observe 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  July  29th. 
The  station  selected  wasEawlins,  Wyoming, 
and  the  expedition,  which  was  an  entire 
success,  was  notable  because  a  photograph 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  was  obtained, 
the  heat'of  the  corona  was  detected  and  the 
dark  lines  of  reflected  sunlight  were  observed 
in  its  spectrum.  Since  1880,  Professor 
Draper  has  been  engaged  in  photograph- 
ing the  nebula  of  Orion.  The  first  result, 
obtained  September  80,  1880,  required  an 
exposure  of  57  minutes  ;  the  second,  March 
11,  1881,  an  exposure  of  104  minutes;  and 
the  last,  March  14,  1882,  one  of  137  minutes. 
The  perfection  required  in  the  driving 
clock,  to  keep  the  image  accurately  upon 
the  plate  for  such  a  long  exposure  is  some- 
thing marvellous.  The  detail  of  the  last 
photograph  is  wonderful,  stars  of  the  14.7 
magnitude  being  distinctly  visible  upon  it. 
This  result  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
triumph  of  celestial  photography  yet  made. 

As  an  evidence  of  Professor  Draper's  pre- 
eminent ability  in  photography,  he  was  in- 
vited in  1874  by  the  government  commission 
upon  the  transit  of  Venus  to  become  the  di- 
rector of  the  photographic  department.  This 
duty  he  discharged  with  so  much  ability 
and  success  that  a  gold  medal,  ordered  by 
Congress,  was  struck  at  the  Philadelphia 
mint  in  commemoration  of  his  services. 
Dr.  Draper  was  also  a  judge  in  the 'photo- 
graphic department  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position of  1876. 

Besides  these  investigations,  he  found  time 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  professorship 
and  to  manage  the  business  of  a  large  estate. 
Such  men  are  all  too  few.  Their  places, 
when  they  vacate  them,  are  never  filled. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  AID  TO 
BOOK  ILLUSTRATION. 

Of  course  we  all  know  how  much  the 
wood  engraver  and  his  draughtsman  rely 
upon  photography  to  secure  their  results, 
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but  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
it  is  employed  for  book  illustration  besides. 
Our  art  is  becoming  more  and  more  recog- 
nized by  artist  and  publisher  as  an  aid  in 
this  line,  indeed  as  a  necessity.  And  now 
it  has  even  secured  credit  from  good  au- 
thorites  for  being  the  very  best  means. 

A  short  time  ago  an  interesting  article  on 
"Book  Illustration,"  in  the  London  St. 
James  Gazette,  spoke  very  flatteringly  of 
our  art,  and,  among  other  things,  we  quote 
the  following  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
faithful  plodders  who  become  a  little  dis- 
couraged at  the  scanty  recognition  they 
get  for  their  efforts  and  skill: 

"  The  earnest  efforts  to  reproduce  draw- 
ings and  pictures  by  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal methods  were  extremely  unsatisfactory  ; 
wood  engravers  and  etchers  justly  despised 
them.  But  of  late  a  very  notable  advance 
has  been  made  here,  and  in  certain  respects 
etchers  and  engravers  have  met  a  formida- 
ble rival  at  last.  The  magnificent  works  on 
Kaphael,  Diirer,  Van  Dyck  and  other  mas- 
ters recently  published  hy  the  famous  Paris 
house  of  Quantin,  contain  illustrations  pro- 
duced by  heliographic  and  other  methods, 
which  for  artistic  value  and  illustrative 
truth  surpass  most  of  our  contemporary 
etching  or  engraving.  This  is  a  bold  thing 
to  say,  but  it  is  true.  For  while  the  new 
processes  have  been  improving  with  re- 
markable rapidity,  wood  engraving  has 
been  falling  off  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

Now,  this  tendency  becomes  strikingly 
apparent  when  the  object  is  to  render  the 
spirit  or  the  manner,  or  both,  of  an  old 
master's  work;  and  it  is  here  that  some  of 
the  new  processes  throw  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  the  arts  of  etching  and  wood-en- 
graving completely  in  the  shade.  Look 
over  the  three  volumes  on  Van  Dyck,  Ka- 
phael, and  Diirer,  already  mentioned,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  impression 
which  their  '  process  '  illustrations  create. 
It  seems  as  though  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
formidable  revolution  in  book  illustrations, 
for  it  is  clear  that  these  processes,  when 
artistically  manipulated,  are  capable  of  ex- 
traordinary results.  Force  and  delicacy, 
accuracy  and  suggestiveness  are  among 
their  most  remarkable  qualities,  and, 
whether  they  are  employed  in  the   repro- 


duction of  the  grace  of  a  Kaphael,  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  Van  Dyck,  or  the  picturesque 
vigor  of  a  Diirer,  they  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  so  successful,  indeed,  that  when 
cliches  of  them  are  employed  (and  they 
have  been  employed)  to  illustrate  reviews 
of  these  books  in  our  art  periodicals,  the 
pictures  produced  by  the  older  methods 
scarcely  stand  the  comparison,  as  some  re- 
cent numbers  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  and 
the  Art  Journal  can  prove. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  a 
mechanical  or  chemical  process  is  intrinsi- 
cally better  than  a  good  wood  engraving  or 
a  good  etching.  But  these  are  becoming  so 
rare  that  it  is  a  question  whether  for  educa- 
tional and  reproductive  purposes  the  '  pro- 
cess '  is  not  the  best  medium.  When  in- 
artistically  treated  it  is  detestable,  even 
more  so  than  a  bad  wood-cut  or  a  wretched 
etching,  but  when  carried  to  such  perfection 
as  it  is  in  the  volumes  we  have  named,  it 
challenges  not  only  admiration  but  respect. 
And  yet  some  very  remarkable  reproductive 
work  has  been  done  by  wood  engravers  in 
times  gone,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
blocks  in  Longman's  New  Testament.  This 
work,  which  is  now  in  course  of  reissue, 
was  first  published  many  years  ago,  and  all 
the  best  wood  engravers  of  the  day  were 
employed  to  reproduce  in  their  ablest  man- 
ner the  Biblical  pictures  of  some  of  the  old 
masters.  It  took  a  lifetime  and  a  fortune 
to  complete  the  undertaking,  but  the  result 
is  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined 
pure  wood  engraving  ever  executed.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  modern  wood  engravers 
rarely  turn  out  first-rate  work  nowadays, 
though  when  they  do  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  its  kind.  The  advance  of  'process,' 
therefore,  will  do  much  good  if  it  puts  the 
gentlemen  of  the  graver  and  needle  on  their 
mettle,  and  by  sheer  competition,  creates  a 
general  improvement  in  arts  which  at  their 
best  are  of  exceptional  interest  and  full  of 
individual  charm." 


The  "  Cowan  Machine,"  for  packing  dry 
plates  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers in  England  and  France,  and  should  be 
examined  by  our  manufacturers  also.  It  will  be 
advertised  next  month. 
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Items  of  News. — Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  accomplished  the  taking  of  a  photo- 
graph, and  with  great  success,  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  subjects  there  is,  namely,  a  bunch 
of  California  grapes.  All  readers  of  Bdrnett 
remember  that  such  a  subject  was  used  as  one  of 
his  illustrations,  and  recommended  as  giving  the 
best  variety  and  gradation  of  light  and  shade 
possible.  The  Daily  Virginian  comes  from  A. 
H.  Parker,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  has  a  very 
nice  notice  in  it  of  his  newly  fltted-up  gallery 
and  its  first-class  work.  Mr.  Giles  T.  Wil- 
liams, Columbus,  Ga.,  calls  his  place  of  business 
a  "  temple,"  and  issues  a  very  neat  circular  con- 
cerning it,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  read,  "  Open 
daily,  Sundays  excepted."  The  New  Year  has 
come,  may  it  be  a  happy  one  to  you  all. 

Attraction  for  the  Study. — Almost  every 
one  in  the  United  States  has  heard  of  the  inves- 
tigations of  Mr.  Muybridge  on  the  attitudes  of 
animals  in  motion,  but  comparatively  few  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  wonderful  re- 
sults of  his  labor.  He  has  therefore  reproduced 
by  lithography  a  series  of  twelve  subjects,  illus- 
trating the  action  of  a  horse  during  a  walk,  an 
amble,  a  slow  trot,  a  fast  trot,  a  rack  or  pace,  a 
canter,  a  run,  and  a  leap  over  a  hurdle :  a  hound 
running,  an  ox  drawing,  a  deer  bounding,  and 
a  bull  running,  comprising  in  all  150  figures. 
These  twelve  subjects  are  explained  by  the  cir- 
cular accompanying  them,  and  are  arranged  to 
show  the  continuous  movement  of  the  subject 
with  a  life-like  accuracy  when  placed  under  the 
zoetrope,  or  wheel  of  life;  the  action  is  perfect. 
The  pictures  are  $1  per  set,  and  the  zoetrope 
$2.50,  and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  dealers.  The 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.  are  the  trade 
agents. 


Messrs.  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.,  825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  send  us  their  fall  and  winter  cir- 
cular, announcing  many  novelties  in  their  line, 
which  are  often  omitted  by  other  dealers.  No 
house  in  the  trade  keeps  such  a  choice  variety 
of  fancy  articles,  accessories,  and  requirements 
for  the  display  of  pictures  tastefully,  as  these 
gentlemen,  and  they  do  a  very  large  business. 


From  Mr.  M.  L.  Daggett,  Taunton,  Mass.,  some 
exquisite  photographs  of  glassware,  game,  etc., 
made  with  the  Ross  lens,  which  are  about  as 
perfect  as  photography  can  produce.  From  Mr. 
L.  M.  Robinson,  some  admirable  portraits  of 
children,  which  are  most  beautifully  lighted  and 
carefully  posed.  From  Mr.  Manchester,  Fac- 
tory ville,  Pa.,  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  a  lady. 
From  Mr.  W.  H.  Partridge,  Boston,  Mass., 
some  very  excellent  examples  of  his  work,  in- 
cluding a  splendid  portrait  of  himself.  Mr. 
Partridge  has  recently  returned  from  the 
West,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  injured 
his   ability  to  make  excellent  work. 


The  Eye,  published  in  Chicago,  comes  to  us 
this  month  with  several  columns  of  photographic 
matter  which  is  quite  interesting.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Hutchin  &  Coffman;  it  is  5 
cents  per  copy. 


Pictures  Received. — From  Well.  G.  Singhi 
a  portrait  of  himself  from  a  wet-plate  negative 
without  retouching,  which  is  one  of  the  most  af- 
fecting  scenes   we   have   seen   for  a  long   time. 


Suspicious. — We  understand  that  the  parties 
whose  circular  we  print  below  are  browbeating 
and  threatening  photographers  who  make  ordi- 
nary convex-glass  pictures. 

"  Porcelain  Painting. — The  undersigned  pat- 
entees take  great  pleasure  in  asking  your  critical 
examination  of  the  samples  of  our  Convex  Min- 
iatures, patented  January  7,  1S79,  now  on  exhi- 
bition at ,  prepared  and  painted  by  them, 

which  are  pronounced,  by  all  who  carefully  ex- 
amine them,  the  most  beautiful,  lifelike,  and 
durable  ever  made.  We  are  prepared  to  make 
them  from  old  pictures,  or  from  life,  on  reason- 
able terms.  We  give  instructions  in  this  beau- 
tiful art  (and  no  charge  made  unless  pupils  be- 
come proficient),  which,  as  a  means  of  beautify- 
ing homes,  has  no  equal ;  as  a  profitable  employ- 
ment, no  superior.  Photographs  painted  to  order. 
A  number  of  persons  of  energy  and  ability 
wanted  as  agents  and  teachers.    State  and  county 

rights  for  sale.     Call  and  see  us  at ,  where 

we  are  stopping  for  a  few  days,  and  satisfy  your- 
selves of  the  merits  of  our  work.  Evans  &  Co., 
337  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"Caution. — See  that  all  pictures  have  the 
words  'Evans  &  Ideson,  Convex  Miniatures, 
patented  January  7,  1879,'  on  the  back,  as  all 
others  are  frauds." 

Doubtless  they  have  no  rights  whatever 
against  the  photographers  who  do  and  can  make 
convex  glass  pictures  and  not  trespass  upon  their 
patent. 
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Our  Cover  Study. — When  in  Rome,  a  few 
months  ago,  we  found  that  our  hotel — Albergo 
Costanzi — where  we  lived  many  happy  days  in 
1873,  had  been  thoroughly  renovated,  and  re- 
painted and  frescoed.  We  photographed  several 
of  the  wall  frescoes,  and  the  one  exceeding  all 
others  in  beauty  was  upon  the  dining-room  hall. 
It  was  painted  by  the  famed  Roman  artist  Brig- 
noli,  in  delicately  shaded  water-colors,  and  repre- 
sented "Flora.1'  The  goddess,  attended  by  her 
maid,  is  floating  in  the  air,  scattering  her  sweet 
and  23erfumed  favors  upon  the  earth  with  lavish 
hands  and  generous.  We  have  secured  a  repro- 
duction from  one  of  our  negatives  by  the  Ives' 
process,  and  embellish  the  first  page  of  our  cover 
with  it  to  represent  the  manner  in  which  we, 
were  ive  a  god  with  such  favors  in  our  power, 
would  scatter  upon  the  patrons  of  our  twentieth 
magazine  year  all  the  prosperity  and  success 
which  they  could  desire.  And  so  may  it  be  that 
as  Flora  lavishly  dispenses  her  favors,  so  may 
Fortune  be  generous  to  one  and  all  of  our  read- 
ers during  the  new  year.  And  as  this  master- 
piece of  Brignoli's  was  colored  more  exquisitely 
than  anything  we  ever  saw,  so  may  only  the 
rare  and  beautiful  come  to  bless  you  in  1883. 
The  negative  from  which  "  Flora  "  was  engraved 
was  made  one  morning  early  while  we  ate  our 
breakfast^  i.  e.,  the  camera  was  set  as  we  en- 
tered the  dining-hall,  and  the  exposure  closed 
when  we  had  done  eating.  Thus  no  time  was 
lost. 


A  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
on  the  morning  of  Dec.  20,  destroying,  among 
other  things,  one  of  the  storerooms  of  Mr.  0. 
Pierre  Havens,  the  well-known  stockdealer  of 
that  city.  Mr.  Havens'  residence  and  show- 
rooms were  saved  with  great  difficulty. 


Mr.  Frank  Thomas,  Columbia,  Mo.,  receives 
splendid  notices  from  the  city  papers.  He  has 
for  twenty  years  and  more  "  taken  off"  the  Col- 
umbian heads,  and  deserves  all  the  credit  he  gets. 

Another  fire,  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  broke  out  on 
the  morning  of  Dec.  15th,  and  caused  great  loss. 
Our  friends,  Messrs.  Elton  &  Van  Loo,  who 
only  recently  started  in  the  "  North "  gallery, 
were  among  the  heaviest  sufferers,  only  a  case 
of  specimens  being  saved  from  the  wreck.  A 
city  paper  tells  the  sad  news  thus: 

"  The  loss  of  the  magnificent  photograph  studio 
of  Messrs.  Elton  &  Van  Loo  is  complete.  These 
gentlemen  had  been  to  great  expense  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  stock  and  material,  and  now  the 
whole  of  it  is  wiped  out  in  a  few  hours.     Such  a 


gallery  could  not  be  replaced  for  less  than  $8,000, 
on  which  there  was  but  $3,000  insurance.  In- 
cluded in  this  loss  were  hundreds  of  pictures  of 
the  most  costly  character,  with  their  superbly 
furnished  apartments.  More  than  thirty  thous- 
and negatives,  the  gathering  of  years,  are  in- 
volved in  the  common  disaster.  Of  course,  these 
money  cannot  replace.  This  of  itself  is  a  sad 
loss  to  the  citizens  of  Toledo." 


The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York, 
announce  among  their  specialties  this  month  a 
new  importation  of  "  Three  Crown "  Dresden 
albumen  paper,  and  also  "  Royal  Violet"  paper; 
a  new  importation  of  solid  glass  baths,  and  zoe- 
tropes  for  the  Muybridge  motion  marvels  ;  also, 
amateur  view  albums,  of  which  you  should  have 
a  list. 


Valentines  and  Easter  Cards. — An  un- 
equalled variety  of  these  is  supplied  by  Messrs. 
L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston.  Dealers  do  not  forget. 
Read  their  advertisement,  all. 


The  Deutscher  Photographen  Kalender,  Tosch- 
enbuch,  and  Almanack,  for  1883,  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  talented  editor,  Mr.  K.  Schweir, 
Weimar.  It  contains  many  things  of  interest 
among  German  photographers,  and  is  embel- 
lished with  a  sweet  picture  of  the  Princess  AVil- 
helm  and  son,  by  Edmund  Risse,  Berlin.  Price 
of  the  book,  50  cents;  bound  in  cloth. 


We  have  been  favored  by  a  call  from  Mr. 
William  H.  Newton,  cashier  and  general  man- 
ager, with  I.  W.  Taber,  photographer,  San 
Francisco,  who  speaks  well  of  trade  there. 


Messrs.  Blessing  &  Bro.,  Galveston,  Texas, 
have  favored  us  with  their  1883  catalogue,  which 
is  a  model  of  comprehensiveness  and  conven- 
ience. All  buyers  convenient  to  this  useful  firm 
should  patronize  it. 


"The  Plaque"  is  giving  Mr.  F.  B.  Clench 
a  rush,  and  all  who  try  it  speak  enthusiastically 
of  it.  The  Photographic  Times  for  December 
was  embellished  with  the  same  picture  of  plaques 
used  in  our  December  number.  Now  there  is 
more  time  to  introduce  it,  we  believe  the  Plaque 
will  become  a  universal  favorite. 


Messrs.  A.  M.  Collins,  Son  &  Co.  have  fav- 
ored us  with  a  very  beautifully  printed  price- 
list  of  gilt  bevelled-edged  paper-panelled  cards. 
The  variety  of  these  which  these  gentlemen  pro- 
duce is  something  remarkable.  This  catalogue 
should  be  studied  by  all  users  of  things  in  this 
line. 


ADVEKTISING-  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  $2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations ,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  >»Sg~  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


v    YeM°ntMi« BulMin   0 

K°8Lafay*tt*  j»Tae»  NY     j'* 


HAND  PAINTED 

BLACK  AND  TINTED 

MOUNTS. 

ASSORTED   SIZES    AND   DESIGNS; 

FLOWERS,  SHELLS,  ETC. 

SUITABLE  FOR  MOUNTING  HOLIDAY 

PICTURES. 

Enclose  Stamp  for  Sample  Print. 

Address,      LAFAYETTE  W.  SEAVEY, 

8  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


Wanted. — A  competent  dark-room  man — wet 
and  dry — able  to  work  under  skylight  occasion- 
ally if  required.     Address  with  reference, 
Frank  A.  Newell, 
263  King  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


Wanted. — A  competent  printer ;  one  having 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  business  preferred. 
Address,  with  specimen  of  work,  and  stating 
age,  experience,  and  terms  for  permanency, 

E.  G.  Lacey, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


BACKGROUNDS 

painted  by 

-H{CW.      F.      ASH   K^r 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  ARE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 

W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 

Wanted. — A  strictly  first-class  operator,  who 
also  can  retouch  well;  one  who  speaks  English 
and  German  preferred.  Specimens  of  work  and 
references  desired.  Henry  Frey, 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton,  Pa. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


Wanted. — At  once,  one  first-class  operator  on 
copies,  one  first-class  retoucher,  and  one  first- 
class  artist  in  India  ink  and  water-colors.  Ad- 
dress, stating  salary,  D.  Harris, 

Tyrone  Photo-Copying  House,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHIC3. 
It   is   a   perfect   encyclopaedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date. — H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement, 
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For  the  Family  and  the  Library. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY! 

Neiv  Edition,  with  Supplement. 

Fully  illustrated  and  unabridged.     2058  pages. 
Library  Sheep,  Marbled  Edges.     $10.00. 


WORCESTER'S 

THE   STANDARD. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language.     Contains  Thousands 

of  Words  not  to  be  found  in  any 

other  Dictionary. 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  delivered  free  of  ex- 
pense, on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers. 

J,  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


For  Sale.  —  The  leading  gallery  in  Beloit 
Wis.  Everything  complete  :  gallery  doing  first- 
class  business.  Reference  in  regard  to  business, 
G.  Bode  (stock  house),  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Price, 
$2,000—$l,000  down,  and  chattel  mortgage  for 
balance  on  three  years'  time. 

J.  A.  Gorham. 

Beloit,  Wis. 


"Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Ready. 


Photographic  Gallery  for  Sale. — Greatest 
opportunity  ever  offered  to  photographers  !  The 
best  frame  and  photographic  business  in  north- 
ern New  York  for  sale.  City  of  25,000  inhabit- 
ants; no  competition  ;  20,000  negatives.  Dupli- 
cates pay  rent  twice  over.  Prices — cabinets,  $8 
per  dozen;  cards,  $5.  Accounts  for  twelve  years 
cheerfully  shown.  Reason  for  selling,  death  of 
proprietor,  F.  W.  Oliver.     Address 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Oliver, 
No.  41  N.  Third  St.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more 
capable  of  compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  photographic  brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wil- 
son.— J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  in  St.  Louis  Practical 
Photographer. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


Photographers,  Beware.  —  The  Egyptian 
Chemical  Colors  are  put  up  in  polished  wood 
boxes,  and  the  word  Egyptian  is  copyrighted. 
Be  on  your  guard  for  colors  in  pasteboard  boxes 
and  not  labelled  Egyptian. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the 
pages  from  1  to  17  ;  all  would  be  sure  to  go  for 
the  rest  of  it. — J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  New  York. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 

The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
It  is   a   most    useful  book,   and  its  practical 
teachings  to  the  studious  photographer  contain 
the  most  valuable  information. — C.  D.  Mosher, 
Chicago. 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and,  in  looking  it  over,  find 
it  contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable 
information  which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a 
lifetime  of  practice. — B.  F.  Burchand,  Worth- 
ington,  Minn. 

Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
It  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issue 
a  second  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to 
commend  itself. — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md. 

THE   PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 
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No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

Wn      1ft        VIGNETTE 
JLlU.    10.  PAPERS, 

The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  doxen.  For  sale  by- 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


NOTICE. 
The  Wonderful  Euryscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co.,  Boston. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar 
work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the 
experience  of  different  workers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an 
especially  valuable  feature. — S.  B.  Hill,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
Ill  n      111  Photographies  is  my  evening  companion,  and 

with  it  the  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just 
what  I  have  been  wanting  for  a  long  time. — 
Well  G.  Singhi,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


Notice  op  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wh-ere  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Wilson's  Photographies. 

Fourth  Edition — Now  Ready. 

$4.00.    Post-paid.    $4.00. 


To  Photographers. — Send  for  present  bargain 
list,  also  a  list  of  your  requirements  to 
George  Murphy, 

250  Mercer  St.,  N.  Y. 
Eagle  Stock  House. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
The  book  of  photography.      It  is  worth  the 


price   with   compound  interest. 
Hazleton,  Pa. 


P.  Kellmer, 


THE  NEW 

EURYSCOPE. 

Try  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses.  Vofgtlander  &  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regards  large-sized  plates,  the  Eury- 
scopes are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
and  large  heads. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
A  short  time  since  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing your  new  book  Photographies.     As  a  result, 
I  want  it,  and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars. — 
Geo.  Pine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


S.  G.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  813  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Indian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with 
pleasure.  Nothing  like  it;  too  good  to  be  with- 
out.— Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  0. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
I  have  read  Photographies  through,  and  am 
fully  satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic 
literature.    To  me  it  is  invaluable. — E.  P.  Hovey, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

To  accomtnodate  those  who  have  old  apparatus ,  etc., 
to  exchange  {not  sell),  we  offer  to  insert  advertise- 
ments in  this  column  at  the  low  rate  of  IJ  cents  per 
line  (of  seven  words),  or  fraction  of  a  line.  It  will 
be  found  a  cheap  and  helpful  way  of  "  unloading" 
useless  articles  about  your  studio  for  better  ones.  Cash 
to  accompany  all  advertisements. 


Wanted  to  Exchange. — A  neat  drug  and 
grocery  store  in  a  town  of  400  inhabitants ;  no 
opposition;  a  rich,  wealthy  country  round.  Will 
give  an  immense  bargain  on  a  good  gallery  in  a 
town  of  not  less  than  4,000  inhabitants.  Am 
running  over  $10.00  per  day  cash;  low  rent; 
stock  in  fine  order.  Give  size  of  light  and 
rooms,  amount  of  rent,  and  make  of  lenses  and 
boxes.     Address         Lock-Box  2,  Osceola, 

Crawford  Co.,  0. 


Exchange. — 4-4  gem  box  and  two  1-4  tubes, 
one  boat  (cutter)  and  snow  ground  (Seavey), 
and  balustrade,  square  corners,  to  exchange  for 
background  or  accessories.  W.  P.  Bocen, 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


Wilson's  Photographies. 

Fourth  Edition— Now  Ready. 

$4.00.    Post-paid.    $4.00. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.    The  treat- 
ises on  dry  plates,  emulsions,  etc.  etc.,  are  all 
very  minute  in   detail. — J.   A.  Van  Drelzen, 
Peoria,  111. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I 
could  not  get  another.    I  do  not  see  how  I  man- 
aged  so   long  without  it.  —  Oscar   Cromwell, 
Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 


To  Exchange  or  Trade. — Two  9  x  11  Seavey 
backgrounds,  in  fine  condition;  one  pair  of  im- 
proved Dallmeyer  stereo  lenses;  one  plaque 
ground  (Seavey),  and  one  cottage  window,  for 
a  14x17  Cone-bellows  view  box,  with  a  fine 
view  lens  for  same.  All  must  be  in  the  best 
condition.     Differences  adjusted. 

Chas.  E.  Smith, 

Peoria,  111. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published, 
his  book  seems  the  very  best. — J.  P.  Spooner, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
I  think   the   Photographies   a   very   valuable 
book,  one  that  every  photographer  should  have. 
— K.  T.  Sheldon,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 


Exchange. — Any  one  wishing  to  exchange 
one-half  Voigtl'ander  &  Son's  tube  for  some  ac- 
cessories, write  to  Singhi, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Wilson's  Photographies. 

Fourth  Edition— Now  Ready. 

$4.00.    Post-paid.    $4.00. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge  for  advertisements  under  this  head ;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


As  foreman  or  manager  of  any  department, 
with  a  strictly  reliable  Photo-copying  Co.  Ex- 
perienced in  all  branches  of  the  business.  Ad- 
dress C.  P.  A.,  care  of  P.  Smith  &  Co.,  141  and 
143  W.  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

By  a  No.  1  retoucher,  in  a  first-class  gallery. 
Address  J.  Aldridge,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

As  assistant  operator,  general  assistant,  or 
printer  and  toner,  by  a  competent  and  temperate 
workman.  References  exchanged.  No  postals. 
Address  "Business,"  care  of  Box  65,  Dexter 
City,  Noble  Co.,  Ohio. 

As  retoucher  and  printer.  Eight  years'  ex- 
perience, and  can  give  best  of  reference.  Can 
also  assist  at  operating.  Minnesota  or  the  West 
preferred.  Address  "  Retoucher,"  care  of  G.  W. 
Bartels,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

As  operator  in  some  first-class  gallery,  by  a 
man  of  experience.  Address  A.  J.  Davison,  204 
Jackson  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


A  photographer  who  understands  the  business 
in  all  its  branches,  wants  a  permanent  situation 
in  any  capacity.  Address,  stating  particulars, 
A.  Keller,  care  of  L.  Allen,  247  E.  Tenth  St., 
New  York  City. 

As  operator,  by  a  man  of  twenty-five  years' 
experience ;  willing  to  work  hard  for  good  wages. 
Can  retouch  and  work  in  crayons.  No  postals. 
Address  C.  Young,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet 
published. — J.  B.  Leisenring,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


As  general  assistant  or  to  do  any  part  of  gal- 
lery work.  Thirteen  years'  experience.  Am  a 
No.  1  retoucher.  Can  give  first-class  reference 
if  required.  Address,  stating  salary,  "Photog- 
rapher," 1316  Girard  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Having  disposed  of  my  view  business,  I  am 
open  for  an  engagement  in  any  department  of 
photography.  Dry  plates  a  specialty.  Address 
F.  A.  Nims,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
Would  not  be  without  one  for  triple  the  price. 
-Emmersox  Goddard,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Sold  and  Silver  Refiner, 

ASSAYER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*&•  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada 

FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

Artists'  Materials,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Mirrors,  Etc., 
HENDRICKS'  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  T. 


m-  PRICE    LISTS    FURNISHED    ON    APPLICATION 


ALBERT  MOORE 


-  SOLAR  ENLAR6ER, 

THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS. 

/  supply  OUTFITS 

At  $10.00,  $12.00,  $13.50,   $18.50,  $27.00,  $41.00,  and  $50.00, 

and  at  all  prices  above. 

/  supply  EQUIPMENTS 

At    $12.25,   $15.00,   $20.50,   $21.50,   $25.00,  and    $31.50, 
and  at  all  prices  above. 

CHEMICALS,  PAPER,  LENSES,  ETC. 

BOOKS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

At  50  cents,  75  cents,  and  up  to  $4. 

Lantern  Lecturers  and  Exhibitors  can  often  secure  some  splendid  negatives  dur- 
ing their  travels  which  can  be  utilized  for  making  slides  by  sending  the  negatives 
to  me.  In  such  cases  one  need  only  expose  the  plates.  I  am  prepared  to  do  all 
the  rest  on  fair  terms. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 
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L.  PRANG  &  CO.'S 

1883-VALENTINES  1883 


We  hereby  beg  to  announce  to  the  Trade  the  completion  of  our  line  of 
Valentines  for  1883,  in  the  preparation  of  which  we  have  put  forward  our  best 
energies  to  keep  up  to  the  increasing  demand  for  artistic  goods.  As  a  proof  of 
our  endeavors  in  this  direction  we  would  mention  the  following  artists  as  con- 
tributors to  our  line  this  year  : 

MISS  FIDELIA  BRIDGES,  MISS  ROSE  MUELLER, 

MISS  L.  B.  HUMPHREY,  F.  S.  CHURCH, 

MRS.  0.  E.  WHITNEY,  WALTER  SATTERLEE, 

MISS  L.  B  COMINS,  JEAN  AUBERT,  of  Paris,  Etc. 

Same  as  last  season,  we  furnish  our  Valentines  plain,  and  also  single  and 
double,  with  silk  fringe.  All  fringed  cards  are  provided  with  protectors  and 
envelopes  to  insure  safe  transmission  through  the  mails. 

Envelopes  are  furnished,  without  extra  charge,  for  all  cards  costing  SI. 80  per 
set  and  over. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  elegantly  designed  backs,  a  special  feature  of  otir  cards, 
adding  greatly  to  the  artistic  value  of  the  same. 

Our  assortment  of  plain  cards  ranges  in  price  from  35  cents  per  set  to  $6.00 
per  set,  and  of  fringed  cards,  from  $1.60  to  $12.00  per  set. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the 

j3ltj:b:e3:r_'ti   -xtj^tLm^usttxt^^;, 

(so  named  after  the  eminent  French  artist,  Aubert,  who  designed  the  picture  of 
the  lovely  girl  contained  therein.) 

A  large  folding  card  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  printed  on  satin,  and  designed 
by  Miss  F.  Bridges,  facing  this  is  the  design  by  Aubert.  The  card  is  heavily 
fringed  with  silk,  has  a  leatherette  protector,  and  each  card  is  encased  in  a  neat 
box.     Price,  $5  00.     Price  Lists  of  our  Valentines  are  now  ready. 

Of  all  Valentines  costing  $3.00  per  set  and  over,  we  are  ready  to  break  sets, 
if  so  desired. 
REGULAR  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  TRADE  FROM  ABOVE  PRICES. 

Beside  the  above,  attention  is  called  to  our  New  Birthday  Cards  and  Artistic 
Plaques  ard  other  Art  Publications. 

Our  line  of  Easter  Cards  will  shortly  be  announced. 

NEW  YORK,  38  Bond  Street.  t        TYQ   A  TVTn  Q        Hf\ 

PHILADELPHIA,  1110  Walnut  Street.  J_j,     -Lit  A1N  VJ  &     L>U., 
CHICAGO,  112  Monroe  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  529  Commercial  Street.  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 

■6 + 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

"  Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 


SCOVILL  IAJFG  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D.  TUCKER  &  CO., 


Buffalo, 


N.  Y. 


BLESSING  &  BRO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


C.H.CODMAN&CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


f  M.  J,  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


THEO,  SCHUMANN, 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


JORDAN  &  SHEEN, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
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GET  THE  BEST! 

CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

FOR    SALE    BY 


G-.  GENNERT,  105  William  Street, 
New  York,  General  Eastern  Agent. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  419  Broome 
Street,  New  York. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  FRANTZ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  WECKS,  Jackson.  Mich. 

JOHN  I.  SHAW.  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

DAVID  TUCKER  &  CO.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

H.  D.  MARKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  McDONALD,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WOLF  &  CHEYNEY,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

RICHARD  WALZL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BACHRACH  BROS. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JAMES  LETT,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

BEN  J.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.  [Mass. 

C.   H.    CODMAN    &   CO.,   Boston, 

BLESSING  BROTHERS.,  Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans,  La. 

THEO.  SCHUMANN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  G  ROBINSON,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H.  KIRK,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

J.  D.  DEXTER,  Portland,  Me. 

GEO.  R.  ANGELL,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GUSTAV  BODE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WM.  S.  CONNER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

Chicago. 
HIRA1V?  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
C.  F.  RICE,  Chicago. 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO.,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St,  Louis. 
J.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  INDERMILL,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
JORDAN  &  SHEEN,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO. ,  Indianapolis,  Ind.' 
A.  BLACK  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MULLETT  BROS. .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  111. 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 
JOHN  E.  TEAL,  Cleveland,  0. 
ZIMMERMAN  &  BROS.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
McINTYRE  &  CO.,  London,  Ont. 
PECK  BROS.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
SAM'L  PARTRIDGE,  San  Francisco, 

Cal 
GEO."  W.  SITTLER,  Springfield,  Mo. 
G  MOSES,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 

I  N 


By  0.  W.  HEARN,  Author  of  the  "Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS, 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same- 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Paper 
under  all  Circumstances-  "" 
from  the  Negative  Bears 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in 

— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from'this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  oi 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formula"  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Batns — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  &  914  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADA. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 

NEIDHARDT'S  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

GUAKANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MAEKET. 

The  magnificent  diaplay  of  pictures  made  on  these  plates  hy  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  FOR  WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
fi@°  TRY    OUR    "  NE  W"    DE  VEL OPER.  ~©a 

PRICES   OF   NEIDHARDT'S   PLATES. 


Size. 

3t  x  41- 

Per  doz. 

$0  65 

Size.                                                                          Per  doz. 

6 \  x  8J      .         .         .         .         .       $2  40 

4   x5 

95 

8    x  10 3  60 

4*x5£ 

1  00 

10    xl2 5  20 

41  x  64 

.         .         .  •      .         .      1  25 

11    xl4 6  80 

5    x6 

1  35 

14   xl7       .         .         .         .         .       10  00 

5    x7 

1  65 

17   x20 17  50 

5|x7 

1  75 

18    x22       .         .         .         .         .      20  00 

5    x8 

1  85 

20   x  24 24  00 

11x14  and  larger  packed  in 

boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTU 

RED  BY  THE 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY 

PLATE  COMPANY, 

N« 

D.  361  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Order  from  your  stock-dealer ;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 
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The  Plaque  Portrait 

(IMITATION    PORCELAIN    PLAQUE.) 

PATENTED  OCTOBER,   1882. 

As  Exhibited  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention, 
Augttst  6th  to  <?th,  1882. 

This  portrait  as  originally  designed  by  me  for  large  heads, 
is  by  far  the  most  attractive  feature  in  Photography  exhibited  and 
brought  out  for  a  long  time,  and  is  bound  to  have  a  great  demand, 
also  adding  a  great  revenue  to  the  enterprising  photographers' 
exchequer  if  treated  artistically  and  skilfully. 

It  is  a  highly  glazed  Photograph,  embossed  concave,  instead  of 
convex,  as  the  Cameo  Portrait  used  to  be,  mounted  under  a  square 
velvet  mat,  and  framed  richly  in  antique  gold  or  bronze  frame.  It 
has  so  far  received  the  highest  praise  of  all  art  connoisseurs. 

I  will  reserve  the  right  of  making  them  for  Chicago  to  my  own 
studio,  but  have  no  objection  to  dispose  of  city  or  studio  rights. 

Any  one  wishing  to  introduce  this  beautiful  picture  for  the 
holidays,  may  apply  for  particulars,  terms,  and  instructions. 
Prompt  answer  will  be  given. 

H.    ROCHER, 
Nos.  77,  79,  and  81  State  Street,   Chicago. 
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^ 


EXTRA 


DRES 


D£a/ 


BRILLIANT 


4jC#UMEN  PA?^ 


■t 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Tours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the    Eagle   Brand   Albumen    Paper.     I   am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK 


FOR   SALE   BY    ALL   DEALERS. 


Eastern  Agent  for  CRAMER  &  NORDEN  DRY-PLATES. 
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THEY  JAJFLIE3    SUCCESSFUL! 


"UNIVERSAL" 


in®  Biy 


Gives  perfect  Negatives  with  either  the  Oxalate  or  Pyro  Developers.  Clean 
Films,  clear  Shadows ;  Thinnest  Glass  in  smallest  sizes ;  Backs  free  from  Emul- 
sion; very  Sensitive,  giving  soft,  vigorous  results.  Every  package  warranted,  if 
used  as  directed. 

@ READ  : 9 


Mr.  P.  B.  Bradley. 

Dear  Sir  :    Plates  received  all  correct, 
in  need  of  more,  and  oblige, 

Geo.  H.  Monroe. 

Dear  Sir  :    The  plates  arrived  all  safe, 
all  right.     I  like  them.   .  . 


DOREMUS   BROS. 

They  suit   us  very  well. 
Yours,  respectfully, 


Paterson,  N.  J.,  October,  1882. 
Please  answer  at  once,  as  we  are 
Doremus  Bros. 


W.  V.   RANGER.  Syracuse,  October  17th,  1882. 

I  tried  several  plates  Monday  of  the  8  x  10.     They  seemed  to  work 
Truly  yours,  .   W.  V.  Ranger. 

Geo.  H.  Monroe.  SHIPLER   «fc   CO.  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  June  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  Dry  Plates  are  the  first  we  ever  used,  and  we  were  successful  enough  to  make  seven  good 
negatives  from  the  first  box,  every  one  clean  and  clear,  with  good  half-tones.  After  a  little  more  practice  will  send 
our  testimony,  if  you  wish.  Yours,  etc.,  Shipler  &  Co. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Bradley.  SPENCER   B.  NEWBURY.         Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22d,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Monroe  Plates,  and  find  them  extraordinarily  sensitive  and  giving 
soft  effects  with  full  detail.  Have  made  excellent  out-door  negatives  on  a  very  dark  day  in  less  than  one-half  second. 
Please  send,  etc Yours  truly,  Spencer  B.  Newbury,  Client.  Lab   Cornell  University. 

Friend  Monre.  J.  ROB'T  MOORE.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26th,  1882. 

Enclosed  please  find  P.  O.  Order,  for  which  send  me  one  gross  ox  8,  one-half  gross  8  x  10.  Am  much  pleased 
with  the  working  of  your  plates — hardly  ever  make  a  miss.  Am  now  using  two  dry  to  one  wet  plate  ;  in  fact,  don't  think 
I  shall  ever  use  anymore  wet  plates,  except  for  copies.    Hurry  plates  along.    Truly  your  friend,  J.  Rob't  Moore. 

Geo    H.  Monroe,  Rochester,  N  V.  W.  H.  CLARK..  Warrington,  Ga .,  July,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  must  write  to  you  about  how  the  plates  behave  in  my  hands.  If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  reach- 
ing perfection,  you  certainly  have  reached  that  goal.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  three  or  four  different  well- 
known  makes  of  plates.     The plates  are  a  good  plate,  but  ha've  one  serious  draw-back — ice-water  has  to  be 

used,  and  it  is  not  always  to  be  had  in  small  towns  in  the  South.  I  lost  two  fine  negatives  yesterday  by  not  having 
cold  enough  water.  I,  right  after,  developed  two  of  yours  with  same  water  and  developer,  and  produced  two  fine 
negatives,  and  so  easy.  I  have  often  read  of  plates  developing  as  easy  as  wet  plates.  I  would  much  rather  develop 
your  plates  than  wet  ones.  They  develop  eleaner,  quicker,  and  better,  and  I  am  more  sure  of  a  good  negative  than 
with  the  bath.  I  have  not  lost  a  single  negative  from  your  plate,  while  I  have  had  many  failures  with  others;  so 
it  can  not  be  altogether  my  inexperience.     I  shall  soon  send  you  another  order  for  plates. 

Respectfully  yours,  W.  H.  CirARK. 

G.  H.  Monroe.  A.   E.  HUMBLE.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  September,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  Send  me  down  at  once  a  dozen  boxes  of  5  x  8  plates  ;  also  some  11  x  14.  I  have  pleasure  in  saying 
that  your  plates  give  me  most  satisfactory  results.     I  use  them  exclusively,  Yours  truly,  A.  E.  Dumble. 

R.   H.  FURMAN. 

I  have  useS  Monroe's  Dry  Plates  and  found  them  to  be  fully  as  good  as  any  in  the  market.  They  are  particu- 
larly clean  and  evenly  coated. — June,  1882.  R.   H.  Furman. 


Directions  for  making  the  Plates  INSOLUBLE  in  every  package 
use  the  best  until  you  have  tried  them. 


Don't  say  you 

For  Sale  by  S00VILL  MFG.  00.,  and  all  Dealers,  or  direct  from  Factory. 


Manufactured  by  GEO.  H.  MONROE,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer  of  the  "  Universal"  Double  Dry  Plate  Holder  and  Reversible 
Adapter.     Patented  June  21,  1881.     Send  for  Circular. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  BEMABEABLE  CUBES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Kt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  per?nission. 

IS  STBONGLY  ENDOBSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TBEATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FBEE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON   PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Erancisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THIS  FAVORITE  ANNUAL 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

BETTER   THAN  ANY   OF  ITS  PREDECESSORS.      IT  IS   CALLED  THE   CHEAPEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

144  PAGES.— 50  CENTS ;   CLOTH   COVER,  $1.00—144  PAGES. 

Two  thousand  copies  were  ordered  by  one  denier  before  the  book  was  half  printed,  and 
three  thousand  are  now  sold. 


s  —*     ♦ *~ C  O  N  T 

Concerning  1882. 

On  Intensifying  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates.     Wm.  H.  Rau. 
Ihe  Yellow  Precipitate  from  the  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  H    D.  Garrrison,  M  D. 
Producing  Artistic   Effects   in   Photography.      By    W. 

Jrving  Adams. 
The  Silver  Printing  Bath.      By  W.  H.  Sherman. 
Something  Practical       By  M     L.   Daggett. 
Negative  Retouching.     By  Wm.  McLaughlin. 
A  Method  of  Mounting  Photographs  on  Thin  Cardboard 

or  Paper,  so  that  they  will  not  warp  or  cockle.     By 

E.  Beirstadt. 
Science  Misapplied.    By  E.  Wallace,  Jr. 
Things  I  Don't  like  to  See.     By  J.  H.  Hallenbeck. 
A  Word  for  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven's  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 

vel'per.     By  J    H   Scotford 
Dry-Plate   Notes.     By  C.   F.  Richardson. 
On  the  Use  of  Salicjlic  Acid  in   the    Pyro-Developer. 

By  D    Bachrach,  Jr. 
Yellow   Glass   for   the   Emulsion   Dark-Room.      By  J. 

Harmanus  Fisher. 
A  Portable  and  Folding  Dark-Room  for  Dry-Plate  Work 

By  Geo    H   Johnson. 
Oxalate  or  Pyro?     By  Geo.  H.  Monroe. 
Dry- Plate  Practice.     By  E.  P.  Libby. 
A  Word  or  Two.     By  Frank  Thomas. 
Considering  Everything,  I  Like  It.     By  W.  McComb. 
Developing  Common   Gelatine    Plates  in  the   Tropics. 

By  J.  Traill  Taylor. 
Gems  from  Germany.     By  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel. 
French  Photographic  Fancies.     By  Leon  Vidal. 
Please  Pay  in  Advance.     By  Well  G.  Singhi. 
On  the  Toning  of  Ready-Sensitized   Albumen    Paper. 

By  Karl  Klauser. 
Stand  by  the  Price      By  J   F.  Ryder. 
Business  vs.  Art.     By  E.  D.  Ormsby 
Three  'I  hings  that  may  be  Worth  a  Dollar  to  Some  One 

to  Know.     By  F.  M.  Spencer. 
Learning  by  Mishaps.     By  E.  Long. 
Dry  Piates,  or  What?     By  T.  M.  Schleier. 
A  Few  Reflections.     By  J.  E.  Beele. 
Business  vs.  Business.     By  H   S.  Keller. 
Simple  Things,  by  a  Simple  Man.     O.  Pierre  Havens. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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The  Selection  of  Objectives   for   Portraits.     By  Dr.  J. 

M.   Eder. 
Photography  and  Pluck      By  H    Mueller 
Do  Your  Best.     By  Mrs.  E.  N    Lockwood. 
Does  it  Pay  ?     By  S.  D.  Wager. 
How  to  Save  Old  Ferro  Plates.     By  H.  M.  Beebe. 
Our  Prices.     By  W.  J    Hillman. 
Tablets  vs.  Note  Books      By  R.  E.  Wood. 
My  Experience  with  Gelaiine  Bromide.     By  Edward  H. 

Fox. 
The  Amateur  and  the  Professional      By  M.  H    Albee. 
My  Way— Not  New,  but  Good.     By  A   W.  Cadman. 
How  to  Save  the  Iron  Trays.     By  Geo.  Pine. 
Health.     By  C.  J.  Billinghnrst. 
Priming  on  Plain  Paper.     By  John  R.  Clemons. 
Thoughts  from  my  Printing-Room.     By  J.  H.  Reuvers. 
The  "  Howell  "  Collodion      By  "  The." 
The  "  Prussian  Blue  "  Printing  Process.    By  Dr.  H.  W. 

Vogel. 
Cyanide  Poisoning.     By  C   S.  German. 
Why  are  Gelatine  Plates  More  Sensitive  than  Collodion 

Plates?     By  D   Bachrach,  Jr. 
Try  the  New  Fiiend.     By  G.  W.  Sittler. 
T  he  Difference.     By  J    H.  Reuvers. 
Photography  and  Oratory.     By  E.  L   B  W. 
The  Littleness  of  Great  Things.     By  Solomon  Johnson. 
Photographic  Furniture  and  Accessories.  ByO  T.  Blood. 
M    E.,  or  Master  in  Emulsion.     By  F.  C.  Phillips. 
Why  is  it?     By  H.  H    Hanagin. 
Defects  in  Vignetting.     By  A.  H.  Attwood. 
Orange  the  Only  True  Light  for  Dark-Rooms.    By  Wm. 

Curtis  Taj  lor. 
Reducing  Gelatine  Plates.     By  R.  Benecke. 
To  Pour  a  Bath  Solution.     By  Emerson  Goddard. 
Progress  or  Otherwise.     By  J.  Ritcher  Spooner. 
Dry- Plate  Developers.     ByA.  Htsler. 
Save  yonr  Fixing  Solutions.     By  U.  H.  Cross. 
Pyrogallic  Development      By  George  Sperry. 
A  Peck  at  You.     By  C.  S    Peck. 

Extra  Pay  for  Retaking  Negatives.     By  H.  W.  Immke. 
A  Few  Words  of  Advice.     By  J.  A.  W.  Pittmann. 
Many  Mites  from  Many  Minds. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  GOODS  ARE  COUNTERFEITED ! 


BUY   NOTHING   BUT  THE 

Look  THROUGH  the  Paper  and  find  the  WATER-MAM. 

"  S.  &  M."  in  the  "  S.  &  M."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
"Cross  Swords"  in  the  "Cross  Sword"  Paper. 

JgT^LXI    THE   ABOVE   HAVE   BEEN    CO UNTERFEITED,    AND 
UNLESS  THE  WATER-MARK  IS  FOUND,  DON'T  TAKE  IT. 


THE  "N.  P.  A."  EXTRA  BRILLIANT,  CAN  BE  HAD  IN 

WHITE,  PINK,  PEARL,  and  PENSE  TINTS, 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Our  AMATEUR  EQUIPMENTS  are  Unsurpassed  and  Unrivalled. 


ASK  THE    DEALERS. 


^SOLE   AGENTS   FOR  THE^N- 


jl  m^.  ^jr  m.  JiL  ^y  gm.  mm      mw  mi\  jl       m.   mm  j^l  jl  mm  ^yo 

The  only  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plate  that  can  be  used  in  any  climate  and  at  all  tempera- 
tures, and  the  only  one  that  can  be  developed  with  warm  or  even  hot  water,  and  then 
immediately  dried  over  a  Spirit  Lamp,  without  frilling,  or  danger  of  the  Negative  running 
off  the  plate. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York, 

DEALERS  IN  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
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T 


"ST     THEM! 


WAYMODTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


THE 


19  Sizes 


ARE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Below. 


No.  15^, 

Ormsty  Pattern, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

Now  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 

They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break  ;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They  l&' Kill8£>  * '  ■  ■  <^bHJ  vSf  They  are  printed  in  black 
needbut  one  adjustment  to  print  ^^BBBttnlMwi>iM^"lmH  By  '•  ^or  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
any  quantity.  They  entirely  ^bB  IBr  bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and  ^^^H  ^^^^  j  red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones, 
troublesome  methods,  either  Directions  for  use  accompany 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton.                    I j    each  parcel. 

SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  T>.  OKMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  1  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "  1  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested; 
can't  be  beat._  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner."—"  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 

ALL  STOCK-DEALERS  INSE  ORDERS  LARGELY  SSS? 

Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  lor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  «       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,17,  18,                                »                 »             „       Half           »                                    »                       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'  a 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE   ALL     KLJVDS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

^^  FOE 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOR 


WAREHOUSE : 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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JOHN   G.  HOOD. 


ESTABLISHED     1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON 


oJVUSON,    HOOD   & 

\J\J   V  ^  825  Arch  Street,  v>  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 

sffi- 


Centennial,  1876 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4:  to  8  x  10. 
Cabinet  Lenses,  Nos.  2  and  3. 
Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
Triplets,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
I    Symmetrical.    Rapid  Symmetricals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereographic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
New  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 


Steinheil's  Sons' 


APLANATIO 


Lenses. 


We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices . 


No.  1—  1-4  size, 3%  inch,  focus, $25  00 

»    2—  1-2      »      Byi       »  »        30  00 

»    3—4-4:      »       7  »  »        45  00 


No. 


4—  8x10  size,...  10  #  inch  focus,. ..$60  00 

5—10x13      »       ...13J4       »  »     70  00 

6—13x16      »>      ...16&       »  »     ....110  00 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN"  ALL  KINDS  OP 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Views, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricatof, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 


I.H.C."  Instantaneous  Drop  State 

Small  Size,  $6.00  ;  Large  Size,  $7.00. 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE   LISTS    FREE    TO 
ALL  APPLICANTS. 
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720  {5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 


ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS ! 


•5  3   « 


(X  .2 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.     PRICE,  50    CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PBICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


DBINSON'S     OUIDE3S. 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  Sizes  always  on  hand  at  io  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 


OVALS. 

2x2| 

3fx4f 

5x7 

6£x8}- 

2£x3£ 

3fx4f 

5Jx7i 

6£x8£ 

2**3* 

3£x4| 

5£x7£ 

7x9 

2f  x3f 

3fx5£ 

5fx7f 

7|rX9i 

2fx3| 

4x5f 

5fx7} 

7£x9* 

2£x4£ 

4|x6f 

6x8 

7|x9| 

2TVx3| 
2£x3| 
2£x3£ 


SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 


2Ax3| 


JTff- 

2Ax3i 

2£x4J 


2|  x  4*  4  x  5| 

2}  x  4$        4|  x  5| 

3fx5J        3£x6 

2Ax3U  4i6J 

FOE  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3Ax3|,  3x3         3T\x3|,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture, 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

SiDett         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

-< %HU% * 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIG-TLANDER    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  'WONDERFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS.     JJ  Ml0t  gjMUJWi       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY    AND    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


im**  pwbra  j^lite. 

Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 


READING  MATTER. 

I.  Introductory. 

II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

V.   Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
VI.    Composition,  Pules,  and  Maxims. 
VII.    The  Studio. 
VIII.  Formula  well  proved  and  used  by  the 
author  in  producing   the   work   em- 
ployed to  illustrate  his  book. 
IX.   Printing  and  toning  formula. 

Together  with  a  plait  of 


PHOTO.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  {interior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  (bust). 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  (bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

■  12.  Promenade,  seaside. 

Mr.  Bigelotv's  Skylight. 


8®"*  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital   instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


CHAM  PUN'S  VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

TO  BE  USED  WITH  COT-OUTS  OR  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS, 

Patented  August  i,  1882. 

The  latest  and  best  ever  offered  to  the  profession  or  amateur.  The  finest  results  can  be  obtained  in 
an  easy  and  simple  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  saving  of  two-thirds  the  labor  necessary  to  produce 
the  same  after  the  old  fashion. 

Two  tracks,  B,  are  attached  to  printing-frame,  and  in  these  tracks  a  slide,  C,  moves.  Over  this  slide 
a  sliding  box-frame,  D,  is  held  in  place  by  guide-strips  in  such  a  manner  that  the  box-frame  may  be  moved 

transversely  over  the  slide.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  frame,  D, 
are  grooved  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  frame  which  carries  the 
Vignetting  card  or  design.  By  these  devices  the  card-holding 
frame  can  be  adjusted  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  negative, 
and  the  sliding-frame,  D,  may  be  shifted  to  any  desired  position. 
The  above  attachments  are  made  in  two  styles,  single  and 
double.  The  double,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  are 
used  to  vignette  half  of  the  plate,  the  other  half  being  com- 
pletely masked,  thus  making  it  convenient  for  two  negatives 
on  plates,  either  of  which  may  be  vignetted.  The  single  are 
the  same,  except  that  the  box-frame,  D,  covers  the  entire 
negative,  these  are  used  for  one  on  plate.  They  are  made  of 
black  walnut,  and  are  light  and  durable,  all  slides  reverse,  and 
are  held  in  position  by  springs,  and  can  be  easily  withdrawn 
from  frame  by  drawing  slide,  C,  leaving  nothing  in  the  way  of 
plain  printing. 

PRICE  IilST. 


Double,  4:^  x  6%  to  8  x  10,  inclusive, 
Single,  y^  to  8  x  10,  inclusive,     .     .     . 


$1  00 
T5 


Address,  W.  L.  CHAMPLIN,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
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♦t> — I  EASTMAN'S^^ 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  DRY  PLATES, 

RAPID,  UNIFORM,   AND   RELIABLE. 
AND  EASTMAN'S 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  PELLICLE, 

MADE  IN"  TWO  GRADES, 

The  J§@rRAPID~«sa  and  the  «@?~INSTANTANEOUS.~@« 

More  extensively  used  and  more  generally  preferred  than  any  in  the  Market. 


December  1st,  1881. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  for  manufacturing  them, 
the  prices  of  Eastman's  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have  been  reduced  as  follows : 


4      x5, 

4Xx5^, 
4X*6^, 


Per  doz. 

$0  65 
.  O  95 
.  1  00 
.    1  25 


Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

5      x6, 

$1  35 

6^x    8/2,  $2  40 

14x17, 

.  $10  00 

5     x7, 

1  65 

8      x  10,       3  60 

17x20, 

.      17  50 

5^x7, 

1   75 

10     xl2,       5  20 

18x22, 

.     20  00 

5     x8, 

1  85 

11      x  14,       6  80 

20  x  24, 

24  00 

We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
E.  &   H.  T.  ANTHONY  &   CO.,{For  Sale  by  all  Dealers, } SOLE   AGENTS. 


THE  TROPICAL  DRY  PLATE. 

The  Most  Important  Discovery  yet  made  in  Dry  Plate  Photography. 

This  plate  can  be  washed  in  water  of  any  temperature,  even  boiling  hot,  without  frilling 
or  having  the  film  affected  in  any  way.  By  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  after  fixing, 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  much  more  thoroughly  and  easily  eliminated. 

When  fixed,  the  negative  can  be  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  removes  the  only  remaining  difficulties  in  Dry  Plate  Photography,  and  makes 
them  available  in  THE  HOTTEST  CLIMATES. 

The  Tropical  Plates  are  unsurpassed  in  rapidity,  softness,  and  delicacy,  or  in  any 
desirable  quality. 

These  plates  are  now  being  made  for  us  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

The  prices  are  as  follows : 


Size,  3%  x  4X, 
"4      x  5, 
"     4Xx5X, 
"     4^x6^, 
"5     x7, 
"5      x  8, 
"     6JA  x  8%, 


Per  doz.,$0  80 
1  15 
1  25 

1  60 

2  15 

2  25 

3  00 


Size,  8  x  10, 
"  10x12, 
"  11x14, 
"  14x17, 
"  18x22, 
"     20  x  24, 


Per  doz.,  $4  50 

6  50 

8  50 

"  12  00 

"         22  00 

28  00 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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iWALKBE'Ss-* 


"Insoluble"  Dry  Plates. 

A    NEW   AND    SUPERIOR    BRAND. 


^^-MANUFACTURED   BY   SPECIAL    APPLIANCES— OF  THE  GREATEST 
UNIFORMITY— EITHER  RAPID  OR  INSTANTANEOUS. 


Exceedingly  sensitive,  but  capable  of  great  latitude  in  exposure.  Give  exquisite  brill- 
iancy, and  great  detail  in  tbe  shadows. 

They  are  "INSOLUBLE,"  and  hence  unaffected  in  the  hottest  climates.  They  will 
withstand  water  at  the  "BOILING  POINT."  By  the  use  of  hot  water  after  fixing 
the  "  Hypo  "  is  washed  out  with  ease  and  certainty.  The  plates  may  then  be  dried  over  a 
gas  jet  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

"HALATION"  and  "PRILLING  "  are  absolutely  unknown.  Correspondence 
solicited.     These  Plates  are  manufactured  exclusively  by 


THE  WALKER  DRY  PLATE  CO., 


B^'Apply  to  Your  Stock-Dealer. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SINGHI'S 

VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

(Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready, 

Price,  by  mail,  $1,50. 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1 88 1,  or  in  Wilson's 
Ph  otograph  ics . 

by  AFL°LRDsEAii?EKs.      SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  CANDIDATE. 

THE  BLAIR  COMBINATION  CAMERA. 

The  most  perfect,  handsome,  and  useful  Camera  ever  placed  on  the  American  market.  It  is 
fitted  with  rack  and  pinion,  improved  set-screw,  rising  and  falling  front  (both  ways),  single  swing, 
stereo,  division,  extra  front  for  stereo,  lenses,  and  in  every  detail  is  of  the  highest  order  of  work- 
manship. Made  of  the  best  mahogany  and  cherry,  highly  polished,  and  handsomely  trimmed  with 
nickel-plated  mountings. 

PRICE  LIST. 
Camera  Proper,  5x8,  .  .  $28  00 
Extension  for  same,  8  x  10,  8  00 
Complete  in  one  order,  .  35  00 
Camera  Proper,  4x5,  .  .  20  00 
Extension  for  same,  5x8,  .  6  00 
Complete  together,  .  .  .  25  00 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  8  x  10,  3  00 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  5x8,  2  50 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  4x5,  3  00 
Nests,  3^x4^,4x5,4^x6^, 
4}<£x5>£,  each, 30 


CAMERA    WITH    EXTENSION    APPLIED. 


CAMERA    FOLDED. 


It  is  acknowledged  hy  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  user  to  he  Al,  in  every  respect.  THE 
COMBINATION  consists  in  our  PATENT  EXTENSION,  which  admits  making  an  8  x  10  picture  on 
a  5  x  8  Camera,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  devices,  which  accomplishes  a  great  end,  ever 
employed  in  Photography,  and  makes  the  B.  C.  C.  an  instrument  unequalled  in  America. 

The  PLATE  HOLDER  is  another  model  of  simplicity  and  perfection.  No  grooves  to  fit  the 
plate  into,  no  partition  to  slide  in,  no  possible  chance  for  the  plate  to  get  out  after  once  placed  in 
position,  fitted  for  nests  any  size  under  that  of  the  Plate  Holder:  thus  with  a  5x8  Combination 
Camera  and  Extension,  all  sizes  from  3^x4J  up  to  8  x  10  can  be  taken.  Both  Camera  and  Extension 
are  each  inclosed  in  a  fine  imt.  Morocco  case. 


CAMERA    PROPER.  PATENT    EXTENSION. 

THE  TRIUMPH  CAMERA  of  same  style  and  finish  as  the  Combination,  but  smaller  in  outside 
dimension  and  not  adapted  for  the  Extension.     Price,  $27.00. 

THE  KNOCKDOWN  CAMERA.  The  Camera  for  the  morning  walk,  weighs  H  B>s.,  and  carries 
eight  plates,  supplied  with  Extension  Tripod  and  Acromatic  Lenses.     Price,  $10.00. 

THE  CELEBRATED  TOUROGRAPH.  Price,  complete  with  Lens  and  Tripod,  from  $33.00  to 
$15.00.  Tripods,  all -styles,  Dry-Plate  Cameras,  and  Outfits,  etc.  THE  TRIUMPH  PLATES.  A 
rial  order  will  convince  you  that  we  mean  to  be  up  to  the  times  in  work,  prices,  and  liberality  of  dealing. 

The  Blair  Tonrort!  and  Dry-Plate  Co.jHos.471  &  475  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  lass. 
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^ANNOUNCEMENT.^ 


THE   BLAIR 

Are  prepared  to  say,  that  they  now  manufacture  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical, useful,  light,  durable,  and  the 

^HANDSOMEST  CAMERA** 

Ever  put  on  the  American  market;  and  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
quality  of  work  considered.  To  prove  that  we  are  honest  in  what  we 
say,  we  will  ship  to  any  responsible  dealer  a  sample  order  of  the  "Blair 
Combination  Camera/'  and  allow  ten  days  for  approval. 

If  not  all  that  we  claim  for  it,  it  can  be  reshipped  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  charges.  Parties  so  ordering  must  furnish  us  with  satisfactory 
references  or  remit  one-half  the  list  price  of  goods  ordered,  which  will 
be  returned  to  them  if  not  satisfactory. 

We  offer  this  opportunity  believing  that  not  one  will  be  returned. 
Retail  customers  are  requested  to  apply  to  their  dealer  for  our  goods,  as 
nothing  can  be  bought  of  us  at  a  discount  from  list  price.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  a  stock  of  our  goods,  we  will  be  happy  to  fill  your  order 
with  the  privilege  of  examining  before  paying,  or  the  money  refunded 
if  not  what  we  claim. 

Our  factory  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country,,  and 
the  workmen  of  the  highest  reputation. 

Our  machinery  is  new  and  of  the  most  improved  and  perfect  pattern, 

having  been  made  especially  for  our  use.    We  occupy  three  floors  85  x  30, 

fully  equipped,   witji  every  appliance  for  doing   business  with  dispatch. 

Although  having  done  a  successful  business  for  over  two  years,  this  is  our 

first  announcement  to  the  trade ;  and  by  now  carrying  a  large  stock  hope 

to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  BLAIR  TOUROGRAPH  AND  DRY-PLATE   CO., 

Nos.  471  &  475  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Book  for  the  0TJT-D00E  WORKER  Specially.    Now  is  the  time  to  read 

ROBINSON'S 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography. 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


Introductory. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example. 
Balance — Examples — {continued). 
Unity. 

Examples — Expression. 
Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Forms. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) — Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XVII.  Portraiture. 
XVIII.  Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 
XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 
XX.  Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 
XXI.  Backgrounds. 
XXII.  Accessories. 

XXIII.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 
XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    ol 
Light  and  Shade. 
XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  (continued ). 
XXVIII.  Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 
XXIX    Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 
XXXI.  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPULAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NO  W  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  A.RT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


"  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— Gr.  F.  B.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  ITS 
READERS  SAY : 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success. "~ 
M.  H.  Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"I  wouftt  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWAKD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,-  Philada. 
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MANUFACTURER   OF 


£jji 


HYDRO-BROM    f 


Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 


'-^a 


i> 


EXTREME  RAPIDITY, 

WET-PLATE  QUALITY, 
COMMON-SENSE  PRICES, 


— .0.^3.  AN  D  -£-0— 


FREEDOM  PROM  DEFECTS. 


Photographers'  Old  Negative  Glass  coated  with  Emulsion  of  any  quality.     The 
market  price  of  Glass  allowed,  less  expenses  of  cleaning  and  expressage. 


NET 

CASH  PRICE  LIST. 

DOZEN. 

• 

3Xx4X, $0  55 

8x10, 

4     x5, 

75 

10x12, 

4Xx5K,     • 

80 

11x14, 

4^x6^,    . 

1  00 

14x17. 

5     x6, 

1  10 

17x20, 

5     x7, 

1  35 

18  x  22, 

5^x7, 

1  40 

20x24, 

5     x8, 

1  50 

30x60, 

eacH, 

6^x8^,    . 

2  00 

$3  00 

4  40 

5  80 
8  40 

14  50 

16  00 

19  25 

5  50 


A  comparative  test  upon  each  box  shows  the  exact  sensitiveness  of  Plates  within,  to 
enable  Photographers  to  order  Plates  of  suitable  rapidity,  and  ensure  uniformity  of  results. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY, 


453  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THIS  LATEST  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GUN  COTTON 
HAS  PROVED  A  GRAND  SUCCESS. 


It  is  manufactured  by  the  Schering  Chemical  Co.,  of  Berlin,  by  patented  process  which  frees 
the  Pyroxyline  of  all  starchy  and  organic  impurities,  making  a  beautiful  structureless  film,  and 
making  a  Collodion  of  at  least  double  the  rapidity  of  that  made  with  any  gun  cotton,  and  giving 
an  extremely  fine  deposit.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  solid  cakes,  and  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  being  perfectly  non-explosive. 

We  publish  below  a  few  of  the  latest  unsolicited  testimonials  received,  which  are  a  type  of 
scores  in  our  possession  : 

Nashville,  Tenn,  December  20th,  1881. 
Messrs.  Bachrach  &  Bro.  :  Your  Celloidine  was  at  once  transformed  into  Collodion,  and  if 
the  article  is  uniform  in  quality  I  will  say  that  I  am  done  with  gun  cotton.  I  have  always  had  a 
pride  in  my  good  Collodion,  both  in  quality  and  quickness.  All  my  operators  have  so  acknowl- 
edged, and  if  I  say  that  this  beats  all  Collodions  I  ever  worked,jt  is  saying  much.  It  is  more 
sensitive,  but  its  beauty  in  its  fine  deposit  and  detail  in  shadows  is  the  principal  advantage  ;  and  I 
say  every  photographer  who  wants  to  excel  should  use  it.     Please  send  me  two  more  packages. 

Respectfully  yours,  T.  M.  Schleier. 

BACHRACH   &   BRO.  Chicago,  December  3d,  1881. 

Gents :  Inclosed  please  find  two  dollars  for  two  packages  of  your  Celloidine.  If  this  is  as  good 
as  the  last,  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  your  enterprise  in  introducing  this  to  the  art,  as  in  all  my 
experience  I  have  found  no  cotton  equal  to  it.       Yours  truly,  A.   Hesler. 

No.  763  Broadway,  New  York,  December  16th,  1882. 
Messrs.  Bachrach  &  Bro.:  Please  send  us  by  express,  twenty-five  packages  of  Celloidine. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  we  find  it  to  answer  our  purpose,  making  a  very  fine  Collodion  which 
works  rapidly  and  clean.  Yours,  etc.,  A.  &  G.  Taylor: 

We  could  fill  a  book  with  such  testimonials  constantly  coming  to  us. 

Sent  Free  by  Mail  for  $1.00  per  Pacfcap.  for  Mating  4K  Pounds  of  Collodion. 

Full  Directions  Accompany  each  Package.     The  Trade  Supplied. 


BACHRACH'S 


SPECIAL 


8  KILO  DRESDEN  DOUBLE 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER. 


The  Finest,  Most  Brilliant 
and  Best  Paper  for  Pict- 
ures 8x10  and  smaller 
ever  introduced.  Try  it ! 


Sample  Doz.  $1;  Mailing  15c, 


TRADE   MARK. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

Bachrach  &  Bro. ,  cor.  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Sts. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IMPORTERS  AND  SOLE  AGENTS   FOR   THE    UNITED  STATES. 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Photo.  Materials,  with  the  "EXPOSE,"  gratis. 
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188  2. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly' 

Bureau  of  Information 


'>M, 


18  8  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &l  Co. 

Nos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


&AYTON  A.  DOUGLASS 
HENRY  G.   THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

______________     ____________     _____      ________ 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  v^ery  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,  located  conveniently 
g—  for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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THE  "KEYSTONE" 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

MADE   IN   THREE    DEGREES   OF   SENSITIVENESS. 

By  JOHN  CARBUTT,  Nos.  628  &  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  LANDSCAPE,  COPYING,  AND  TRANSPAR- 
ENCIES, FOR  MAGIC  LANTERN  OR  WINDOW 
DECORATION.    (Red  Label.) 

FOR  STUDIO  WORK,  LANDSCAPES  with  Figures, 
MACHINERY,  AND  GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
A  most  useful  and  reliable  Plate.    (White  Label.) 

FOR  INSTANTANEOUS  WORK,  CHILDREN'S 
PORTRAITS,  DARK  DAYS  IN  THE  STUDIO, 
INTERIORS,  Etc.,  when  a  highly  sensitive  plate  is 
a  necessity.    (Blue  Label.)    All  Plates  Guaranteed  Perfect. 


Revised  Pr 

ice-List — Price  per  Dozen. 

Size. 

3j^  x  4%  inches, 
4      x5           » 
4X  x  by,      » 
4X  x  6)4        » 
5x7            » 
5x8           » 
6%  x  8)4        » 
7x9            » 

A.  &B. 
$0  65 

0  95 

1  00 
1  25 
1  68 

1  80 

2  40 

3  00 

J.C.B. 

$0  72 
1  04 
1  12 
1  40 

1  85 

2  00 

2  70 

3  40 

Size. 

8  x  10  inches, 
10x12        » 
11x14        » 
14x17        » 
14  x  18        » 

17  x  20        » 

18  x  22        » 
20  x  24        » 

H 

A.  &B.    J.C.B. 

$3  60     $4  00 

5  20       5  80. 

,  6  80       7  60 

10  00     11  00 

11  00     12  00 
16  00     18  00 
18  00    20  00 
22  50     25  00 

11  x  14  and  larger  sizes  are  made  on 

SCOVI 

double- 

LL  MAI 

hick  glass,  and  put  up  in  half  dozen  packages. 

YUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York, 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 

DE 

AL 

ER 

S. 

Trade  Age 

nts  for  Carbutt's  Xeyst 

one 

Br 

)mo 

-Ge 

latin  e  Dry  Plates, 

MULTUM  IN  PARYO  DRY  PLATE  LANTERN 


(Patented  April  35tli,  1882.) 


S5g"^^  IB  liter 


Lantern  arranged  for  developing,  and,  after  fixing, 

Lantern  arranged  for  making  positives  by  contact.  examining  negatives  by  opal  light. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.     A  full  descriptive  circular  forwarded  on  receipt  of  address  to 

JOHN  CARBUTT,  628^&  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE    PHILADELPHIA    PHOTOGEAPHEE.  fi5 

THlT "GAZELLE "Try  plate. 

UNIFORM,  RAPID,  AND   RELIABLE. 


Photographers  who  have  tried  them  pronounce  them  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  Gelatine  Dry  Plates  in  the  market. 

You'll  find  there's  none  you  like  so  well 
When  once  you've  handled  the  "Gazelle." 
Just  try  it,  and  it  cannot  fail 
To  give  your  work  a  rapid  sale  ; 
No  spots  or  streaks,  and,  better  still, 
This  plate  is  never  known  to  "frill." 
Send  in  your  orders,  do  not  wait, 
Address,  plain  hand,  "Gazelle  Dry  Plate." 

Manufactory,  Cor.  Home  Avenue  and  Ash  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

L.  H.  GRIFFIN,  Proprietor.  J.  PERRY  ELLIOTT,  Manager. 

WM.  KURTZ'S  LATEST  INVENTION 

IX    THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART, 

PATENTED,  NOVEMBER  7th,   1882. 

By  which  ''all  kiiids  of  artistic  effects  are  easily  obtained  in  a 

new  way." 
By  which  "one-third  of  the  regular  exposure  is  gained." 
By  which  "one-half  of  negative  retouching  is  unnecessary." 
By  which  "more  true  and  life-like  portraits  are  obtained" 


For  Circulars  and  Terms,  apply  to 

G.  HOBFLB,  Sole  Agent, 

]>0"o.  O  IE3^srt  Tx^ei^ty-Tliirca.  St., 


(MADISON   SQUARE,) 

NEW    YORK. 
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The  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  6DIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING.— The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.     Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 
in  the  Application  of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 

Photographs  with  Water  Colors. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 

to  Photographs. 
The  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  en 


Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective, 
tirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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PRACTICAL  PRINTER, 

SECOND  EDITION.    A  complete  Manual  of  Photographic  Printing 
on  Plain  and  Albumen  Paper  and  on  Porcelain. 


The  Printing-room. 

The  Silvering-  and  Toning-room. 

The  Drying-room.  [Paper. 

The  Positive  Bath  for  Albumen 

Silvering  the  Albumen  Paper. 

Drying  the  Paper. 

Fuming  the  Paper. 

Preservation  of  Sensitive  Albu- 
menized  Paper;  Washed  Sen- 
sitive Paper. 

Cutting  the  Paper. 

The  Printing-boards. 

Keeping  Tally. 

Vignette  Printing-blocks. 

Treatment    of    Negatives    before 

Filling  of  the  Boards.    [Printing. 

Fitting  Vignette-boards  to  the 
Negatives  for  Printing. 

Medallion  and  Arch-top  Printing. 

Fancy  Printing. 

Vignette  Cameo  and  Medallion 
Vignette  Cameo  Printing. 

Printing  the  Bendann  Back 
grounds. 


CONTENTS. 

Printing  Intense  Negatives. 

Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

A    Few    More    Remarks    about 

Printing— Treatment  of  Broken 

Negatives. 
Cutting  the  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Acidifying  the  Prints. 
Toning  Baths. 
Artistic  Toning. 

Fixing  Baths  and  Fixing  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Mounting  the  Prints. 
Finishing  the  Prints. 
Salting  the  Paper.  [Paper. 

Positive  Baths  for  Plain   Salted 
Silvering  Plain  Salted  Paper. 
Drying,  Fuming,  and  Cutting  the 

Paper.  [Printing. 

Treatment  of  the  Negatives  before 
Printing-in  False  Backgrounds. 
General  Plain  Paper  Printing. 


Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers. 
Further  Treatment  of  the  Prints 

after  Printing. 
Causes   of  Failures   in  Albumen 

and  Plain  Paper  Printing. 
Selection  of  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Cleaning  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Albumenizing  the  Porcelain  Plate 
Making  the  Porcelain  Collodion. 
Coating,  Fuming,  and  Drying  the 

Plates. 
Porcelain  Printing-boards. 
Placing  the  Sensitive  Plate  on  the 

Board  for  Printing. 
Printing  Vignette  Porcelains. 
Printing  Medallion  Porcelains. 
Washing  the  Porcelains. 
Toning  the  Porcelains. 
Fixing  the  Porcelains. 
Final  Washing  of  the  Porcelains. 
Drying  and  Tinting  the  Porcelains 
Varnishing  the  Porcelains. 
Causes   of  Failures  in   Porcelain 
Glace  Photographs.        [Printing. 


~Over  50  Wood  Cuts  and  an  elegant  Panel  Portrait  by  G.  M.  Elton,  embellish  it. 
Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50,  by  any  dealer,  or 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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DRY  PLATES. 


INSTANTANEOUS. 

For  Views  and  Portraits. 
Quick,  Reliable. 

SPECIAL, 

For  Fine  Portraits  and 
Instantaneous  work.  Extraordi- 
nary Rapidity,  combined  with  the 
Best  Chemical  Effect. 


SEE  ILLUSTRATION  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO. 

New  York,  Sole  Agents. 

SOLD    IBY    AT.T.    33E3^^.H.E3rLS. 
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EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 

PERSONALLY  PHOTOGRAPHED  VIEWS  OF 
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"'  Ires'faoaJrEi'S™ "fu.«4ml  "  " —  '  '    — -r~   -,     , ""  tS^HfSj&SSti." 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  Photographing  at  the  Great  Pyramids.     Engraved  from  his 
own  Photograph  from  Nature. 

EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ™  PALESTINE. 

» ♦» : 

For  the  OPTICAL  LANTERN, 

For  the  GRAPHOSCOPE, 

For  the  STEREOSCOPE. 

WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS,  Descriptions  of  Foreign  Travel.    Two  Vols 

$2.00  per  Volume. 


AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  TERMS. 

»^  + 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER 


*4>° ^JS 


For  the  New  Year,  will  Hold  its  Own  and  Try  to  do  More. 


Arrangements  are  made  and  pending  by  which  contributions  from  the  BEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  WRITERS  in  the  world  will  appear  in  its  pages. 

A  SPLENDID  SERIES  OF  PICTURES  will  embellish  it— finer  than  ever,  and 
this  being,  of  its  life 

Ye2a°rs.}     THE    YEAR    TWENTY    {viars. 

its  editor  will  endeavor  to  make  it  the  very  best  year. 

Although  the  oldest,  it  is  also  the  best.  And  the  best  practical  men,  and  the 
wisest  amateurs  will  and  do  prefer  it  above  all. 

WE  DESIRE  1000  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

to  crown  our  twentieth  year.     Please  fill  up  the  order  sheets  promptly  and  generously, 
and  you  will  get  it  all  back  soon. 

Pictures  are  already  being  printed  from  negatives  by  J.  H.  Kent,  H.  P.  Robinson, 
W.  H.  Rau,  J.  H.  Reid,  J.  T.  Mason,  Edward  L.  Wilson,  and  W.  Kurtz,  and  other  fine 
ones,  home  and  foreign,  are  being  negotiated  for. 

The   Philadelphia  Photographer  and    The  Photographic    Times   and 

American  Photographer  for  1882,  to  one  address,  only  $5.50: 

a  dollar  and  a  half  less  than  the  subscription  price. 

The  cheapest  reading  in  the  world. 


fi@-  WONT  YOU  { TATPPX1  A  QT1   HTTP    T  TQT  I  BY  GETTING  ONE 
PLEASE  TRY  TO  J  H>  VJllJDiilOlj  U  U  H  LilO  1  \  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;  50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums/^^NEw  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$i  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 


NOTICE   TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  $2.50 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid.    Positively  in  advance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or- 
der, or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  is  preferable  to  j 
bank-notes.  Clearly  give  your  Post- 
OfEce,  County,  and  State. 

Canada  subscribers  must  remit  24 
cents  extra,  to  prepay  postage. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac- 
companied  by  the  postage  in  addition. 


ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound 
with  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 

One  Stx         One 

Month.  Months.   Year. 

One  Page $20.00  $110.00  $200.00 

Half    "    12.00       66.00     120.00 

Quarter  Page...  7.00 
Eighth  "  ...  4.00 
Cards,    6  lines 

orless 2.00 


38.50 
22.00 


70.00 
40.00 


11.00       20.00 


The  attention  of  advertisers,  and 
those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 
is  called  to  our  Specialties  pages. 
Terms,  $2  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 
line,  always  in  advance.  Duplicate 
insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 
to  our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 
phers having  articles  for  exchange  can 
insert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 
of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 
line,  of  seven  words  to  a  line. 

Operators  desiring  situations,  no 
charge. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


THE  PLAQUE, 

A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PICTURE. 

A  Grand,  A  Perfect  Success.    Be  the  First  to  Profit  by  it. 

PATENTED,  OCTOBER  10th,  1882.     PATENT  FOR  CARDS  APPLIED  FOR. 


The  undersigned,  after  much  careful  experiment,  has  just  now  perfected 
machinery  and  other  means  for  producing  his  new  invention,  and  is  prepared 
to  supply  apparatus  and  instructions  to  photographers,  made  with  special  care. 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet-size  picture,  mounted  on  Clench's  specially  de- 
signed cards ;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep  circular-cameo  form, 
with  a  peculiar  rim  to  represent  a  Plaque. 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  Having  found  that  it  would  save  my  fellow- 
photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and  money,  if  given  in 
hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce  The  Plaque,  I  have  prepared 
myself  to  supply 

Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  my  Patent ;  Presses,  Dies,  and  Accessories ; 

Full  Instructions  to  make  Plaques,  and  Card  Mounts 

of  Plaque  Designs,  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sell  exclusive  licenses  at  present,  believing  all  photographers 
should  share  the  advantages  of  my  patent.  I  shall  have  no  travelling  agents,  as 
there  is  no  necessity  when  my  full  instructions  are  followed.  Saving  that  expense, 
I  can  sell  licenses  and  machinery  cheaper.  I  will  send  four  sample  Plaques  for 
$1.00.     Outfit  licenses  only  $25.00. 

For  reduced  photographs,  see  Phila.  Photo,  and  Photo.  Times  for  December. 

^— *• TESTIMONIALS. 


"Send  me  the  complete  apparatus  with  full 
instructions  for  making,  also  400  mounts." — 
F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"  Send  me  the  outfit  immediately." — Alba 
Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  style  is  quite  worthy  of  admiration. 
Please  send  me  a  full  outfit." — C.  M.  French, 
Garretsville,  0. 

"I  think  them  very  nice.  Send  me  the  outfit 
with  instructions." — E.  R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin. 

"Your  Plaque  is  new,  neat,  and  nobby.  Send 
me  the  outfit.  I  like  them  very  much." — Charles 
W.  Buell,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

"  I  want  to  make  Plaques.  Send  me  the 
outfit." — L.  R.  Evans,  Scranton,  Pa. 

"I  like  the  style  very  much,  and  believe  as  a 
novelty  they  will  take  a  good  run.  I  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  them  in  my  business.  Please 
give  me  all  the  necessary  information." — J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  with  full  details  and  stock 
of  cards." — R.  E.  Rockwood,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


"  The  more  I  look  at  them  the  more  I  wish  to 
know  about  them.  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full 
details." — J.  J.  Wolfe,  Lancaster,  0. 

"  I  think  them  quite  pretty  and  nice,  and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  desirable  novelty." — E.  L. 
Brand,  Chicago,  III. 

"  They  are  tine,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  my  town.  Send  me  the  outfit  at 
once." — J.  H.  Reed,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

"I  think  them  very  nice." — Charles  Akin, 
Evanston,  III. 

"  They  are  very  neat.  Your  style  of  mounting 
them  is  original." — R.  D.  Ormsby,  Oakland,  Col. 

"They  are  very  pretty  and  I  want  them. 
Send  outfit  promptly  by  first  express." — C.  C. 
PACKARD,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"I  am  'gone  struck'  with  the  idea,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  at  once  grant  me  permission 
to  take  them,  even  before  your  patent  is  issued." 
— E.  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

"  I  have  had  splendid  success,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them." — Geo.  P.  Patterson, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonials  which  have  been  received  for  the 
Plaque,  and  the  list  is  being  added  to  considerably  every  day.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 


F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Cards  and  Outfits  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  to  Licensees. 


20th  YEAE.       IF"  ES IO  3FLTJ  .A. 


,    1883. 


Number  230. 


50  Cents. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


EDITED  BY  EDWARD  L.  WILSON. 


PORTRAIT  OP  A  CUBAN  BELLE.      FROM  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  J.  A.  SUAREZ    4    CO  ,  HAVANA.      (IVES'  PROCESS.) 
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HEARN'S  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

HENDRICK'S,    FRANCIS.      Photographic    Sup- 
plies, etc. 

HOWSON'S  PATENT  OFFICES. 


HYATT,  H.  A.     New  Brand  of  Dry  Plates. 
KURTZ,  W.     Improvement  in  Photography. 
MAGEE  &  CO.,  JAS.  F.     Photographic  Chemicals. 
MANHATTAN  DRY  PLATES. 
MONROE,  GEO.  H.     "Universal"  Gelatine   Dry 

Plate. 
MOORE,  ALBERT.     Solar  Enlarger. 
MOSAICS,  1383. 

OPTICAL  LANTERNS  AND  SLIDES. 
OURDAN,  JOSE   P.     Hydro-Bromo  Gelatine  Dry 

Plates. 
PEERLESS  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
ROBINSON'S  NEW  MODEL  PHOTO.  TRIMMER- 
ROCHER,  H.     The  Plaque  Portrait. 
SINGHFS  VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT. 
SOMERVILLE,  J.  C.     Outfits  a  Specialty. 
THE  BLAIR  COMBINATION  CAMERA. 
THE  "GAZELLE"  DRY  PLATE. 
WALKER   DRY   PLATE   CO.     "Insoluble"  Dry 

Plates. 
WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 
WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.    Ross  and  Steinheil  Lenses, 

Photo.  Frames,  Goods,  Stereoscopes,  and  Views. 
WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 
WILSON'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  ORIENT. 


119  South  Fourth  St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Branch  Office, 
60S  Seventh  Street, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Hi 


H.  HOWSON, 

Engineer  and  Solicitor  of  Patents. 

C.  HOWSOX, 

Attorney  at  Law,  and  Counsel  in 
Patent  Cases. 
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A  GLOW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  amateur  and  his  old  friend,  the  daily  worker,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
literature  line,  and  we  ask  their  attention  to  the  following  list,  which  includes 
about  everything  there  is  need  for.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  every  branch 
of  photography. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer.  A  monthly  magazine,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
superior  merit.  $5  a  year;  $2.50  for  six  months. — Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen 
years  of  success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to  the  practical,  working,  growing 
phc  "her.     Do  not  go  without  its  valuable  help. 

The  -rTactical  Printer.  By  C.  W.  Hearn  Price,  $2.50.  Second  edition  now  ready.— 
This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into  all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver 
printing,  and  is  full  of  good. 

Photographers'  Pocket  Reference-book.  By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.  Price,  $1.50. — For 
the  dark-room.  It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other  book.  Full  of  formulas — short,  practical,  and 
plain. 

American  Carbon  Manual.  Price,  $2. — For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing 
process,  this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 

The  Ferrotyper's  Guide.  Price,  75  cents. — Cheap  and  complete.  For  the  ferrotyper, 
this  is  the  only  standard  work.      Seventh  thousand. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper  cover, 
$1. — For  the  art  photographer. 

Wilson's  Photographies.  The  newest  and  most  complete  photographic  lesson-book. 
Covers  every  department.     352  pages.     Finely  illustrated.     Only  $4.     By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

"Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes-.  Price,  $2  per 
volume. — For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts  in  entertaining  style  of  about  2,000 
places  and  things,  including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Bigelow's  Artistic  Photography.  Price  reduced  to  $4. — For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats 
his  "Album  of  Lighting  and  Posing."     Superb !     With  twelve  photographs  and  instructions. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Composition.  Price,  $3.50. — All  should  study  it.  A  splendid 
work,  largely  illustrated,  giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  posing. 

Studies  in  Artistic  Printing.  By  C.  W.  Hearn.  Price,  $3.50. — Embellished  with  six 
fine  cabinet  and  promenade  portrait  studies. 

The  Photographic  Colorists'  Guide.  By  John  L.  Gihon.  Cloth,  $1.50. — The  newest 
and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883.  A  year-book.  Cloth  bound,  $1 ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — Back  volumes,  same  price. 

The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A  guide  to  the  young  photogra- 
pher, either  professional  or  amateur.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver-Printing.  By  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.     Price,  50  cents.     Illuminated  cover.     Cloth  bound,  75  cents. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1883,  as  volume  I.,  and  The 
Photo.  News  Year  Book  for  1883,  as  volume  II.    Price,  75  cents  for  the  two  volumes. 

How  to  Make  Pictures.  (Second  edition  of  5,000  copies.)  The  ABC  of  Dry-plate  pho- 
tography.    By  Henry  Clay  Price.     Price,  illuminated  cover,  50  cents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Photography  with  Emulsion.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Price,  $1 
per  copy. 

Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  in  Dry-plate  Photography.    Price,  25  cents  per 

copy. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.     Price,  50  cents  per  copy. 

The  Spanish  edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.  Ligeras  Lecciones  sobre  Fotografia 
Dedicados  a  Los  Aficionados.     Price,  $1  per  copy. 

All  orders  for  above  will  be  filled,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  price  at  the 
office  of  this  magazine. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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KEEVIL'S  PATENT 

NEWTONIAN  DUPLEX  LANTERN. 

,n  This  new  lantern  is  duplex  in  form,  being  fitted  with  one  optical  system,  projecting  in  front,  and 
another  projecting  from  one  side.  The  light  through  the  first  system  is  transmitted  on  to  the  screen 
directly,  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  extremity  of  the  other  system,  is  fixed  a  prismatic  lens,  by  which 
aieans  a  disk  can  be  projected  on  to  the  screen  central  with  the  other.  The  oxyhydrogen  jet  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  pivot,  which  is  a  fixture  in  the  bottom  of  the  lantern,  the  centre  of  rotation  being  as 
near  the  outside  surface  of  the  lime  cylinder  as  possible;  and  by  rotating  the  burner  through  about  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  the  light  is  brought  central  with  each  condenser  alternately,  and  simultaneously 
the  mechanical  dissolver  opens  and  closes  the  objectives. 

A  Complete  Lime-Light  Dissolving  Apparatus,  most  Compact 

in  Form,  at  the  Low  Price  of  $75.00  and  $100.00 ;  with  Full 

Oxyhydrogen  Accoutrements,  $130.00  and  $150.00. 


To  compensate  for  any  loss  of  light  occasioned  by  the  use  d  the  prism,  the  condenser  of  this  system 
is  made  somewhat  shorter  in  focus  than  the  other  one,  evenness  of  illumination  being  thereby  secured. 
Both  objectives  are  made  achromatic,  and  the  definition  of  the  one  to  which  the  prism  is  attached  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  jets  never  require  adjustment,  as  every  lantern  is  put  to 
a  practical  test  before  being  sent  out;  the  best  position  for  the  jet  being  thereby  obtained,  further  ad- 
justment becomes  unnecessary,  The  dissolving  apparatus  is  adjustable  and  very  efficient.  The  conical 
fronts  are  easily  detached,  and  if  required  it  can  be  used  as  a  single  lantern.  The  xohole,  lantern  is  of 
metal.  Its  small  dimension  are  much  in  its  favor,  the  whole  packing  into  a  small  box,  easily  carried 
in  the  hand.  These  desiderata  are  certain  to  make  it  a  favorite  with  those  who  wish  for  an  apparatus 
of  extreme  portability.     See  further  in  our  new  catalogue.  ' 

•  We  have  arranged  for  the  sole  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
We  have  thoroughly  tried  the  new  lantern,  and  are  charmed  with  it  in  every  way.  It  is  lighted  in  a 
minute,  easily  adjusted,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

SEVERAL  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 
SECURED  BY  LETTERS-PATENT  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  made  to  sit  on  any  table  or  stand,  and  full  directions  for  working  accompany  it.  Send  for  estimate  for  a  full 
outfit,  bags,  tubing,  generator,  &C.  &*c.     Lists  of  our  new  dissolving  views  will  be  given  on  application. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 


Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 

PERSONALLY  PHOTOGRAPHED  VIEWS  OF 

THE  ORIENT. 
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Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  Photographing  at  the  Great  Pyramids.     Engraved  from 
own  Photograph  from  Nature. 


his 


EGYPT,  ARABIA, «  PALESTINE, 

For  the  OPTICAL  LANTERN, 

For  the  GRAPHOSCOPE, 

For  the  STEREOSCOPE. 

WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS,  Descriptions  of  Foreign  Travel.    Two  Vols 

$2.00  per  Volnme. 


AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  TERMS. 

—— 

EDWARD  L,  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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The  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GDIBE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING.— The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.    Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 
in  the  Application  of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 

Photographs  with  "Water  Colors. 

IV.  "Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 

to  Photographs. 


Chap.  "V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


e  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

PRACTICAL  PRINTER, 

SECOND  EDITION.    A  complete  Manual  of  Photographic  Printing 
on  Plain  and  Albumen  Paper  and  on  Porcelain. 


The  Printing-room. 

The  Silvering-  and  Toning-room. 

The  Drying-room.  [Paper. 

The  Positive  Bath  for  Albumen 

Silvering  the  Albumen  Paper. 

Drying  the  Paper. 

Fuming  the  Paper. 

Preservation  of  Sensitive  Albu- 
menized  Paper;  Washed  Sen- 
sitive Paper. 

Cutting  the  Paper. 

The  Printing-boards. 

Keeping  Tally. 

Vignette  Printing-blocks. 

Treatment    of    Negatives    before 

Filling  of  the  Boards.    [Printing. 

Fitting  Vignette-boards  to  the 
Negatives  for  Printing. 

Medallion  and  Arch-top  Printing. 

Fancy  Printing. 

Vignette  Cameo  and  Medallion 
Vignette  Cameo  Printing. 

Printing  the  Bendann  Back- 
grounds. 


CONTENTS. 

Printing  Intense  Negatives. 

Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

A    Few    More    Remarks    about 

Printing — Treatment  of  Broken 

Negatives. 
Cutting  the  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Acidifying  the  Prints. 
Toning  Baths. 
Artistic  Toning. 

Fixing  Baths  and  Fixing  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Mounting  the  Prints. 
Finishing  the  Prints. 
Salting  the  Paper.  [Paper. 

Positive  Baths  for  Plain   Salted 
Silvering  Plain  Salted  Paper. 
Drying,  Fuming,  and  Cutting  the 

Paper.  [Printing. 

Treatment  of  the  Negatives  before 
Printing-in  False  Backgrounds. 
General  Plain  Paper  Printing. 


Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers. 
Further  Treatment  of  the  Prints 

after  Printing. 
Causes   of  Failures   in  Albumen 

and  Plain  Paper  Printing. 
Selection  of  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Cleaning  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Albumenizing  the  Porcelain  Plate 
Making  the  Porcelain  Collodion. 
Coating,  Fuming,  and  Drying  the 

Plates. 
Porcelain  Printing-boards. 
Placing  the  Sensitive  Plate  on  the 

Board  for  Printing. 
Printing  Vignette  Porcelains. 
Printing  Medallion  Porcelains. 
Washing  the  Porcelains. 
Toning  the  Porcelains. 
Fixing  the  Porcelains. 
Final  Washing  of  the  Porcelains. 
Drying  and  Tinting  the  Porcelains 
Varnishing  the  Porcelains. 
Causes  of  Failures  in  Porcelain 
Glace  Photographs.       [Printing. 


«0ver  50  Wood  Outs  and  an  elegant  Panel  Portrait  by  G.  M.  Elton,  embellish  it. 
Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50,  by  any  dealer,  or 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


ANY  READER  WILL  SEE   THE  ADDITIONAL  VALUE   GIVEN  TO 
ANY  WORK  BY  A  FULL  INDEX. 

"PHOTOGRAPHICS"  IS  WELL  SUPPLIED  WITH  SUCH. 


SPECIMEN  INDEX  PAGE  PROM  WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,  Rectifying   Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View   Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning  "  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring  "  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo-Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 

Drying  the.  m 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 

Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's    Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"Spotting"  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


Screens  and  Curtains. 

Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of.  ■ 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening  Gelatine  Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrade 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy. 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  Iodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Taper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [of. 

Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


(over.) 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


— *>-IT   IS   RESPECTFULLY  SUGGESTED  TO-^>- 

Employers  of  Photographic  Help,  Wives  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Relatives  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT  NO   MORE  ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT   CAN  BE  FOUND  THAN 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Hundreds  have  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and 
from  both  givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise, 
approval,  and  satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes :  "The  $4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book." 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employe  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilson's  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues. 
— Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  liter- 
ature will,  no  douht,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the 
work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of 
America  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer. 
— Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject. — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson 
could  hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and 
practical  publication. — Anthony' s  Bulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  pho- 
tographer, and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
soon  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Photographic 
Times  and  American  Photographer. 


Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 

B.  W.  Kilburn,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that 
his  $4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  com- 
mission off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  its  price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you 
have  played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photo- 
graghic  stage  for  us.— Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their ■  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer;  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 

C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 
the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  our- 
selves who  are  "  out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — J.  R. 
Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

Your  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out ;  practical 
and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


That  Wilson1  s  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.     The  fourth  thousand  is  being  sold. 

$4.00— WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS— $4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  LAHTERN  JOURNEYS 


1  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOTJRNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  Switzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,     Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D— Holland,      Denmark,     Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  OVER  900  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  E.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N — Switzerland— The    Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O — Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R— Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,  1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


J8@-V0LUME  III— ON  THE  ORIENT— IN  PREPARATION.-@a 


by 


Ii0irDseaifer8.  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST  AND    MOST  COMPLETE 

PH0T0GEAPHI0   LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.   Finely  Illustrated.    Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  "Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  is  full  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGKAPHEKS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb !  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished  with  six  fine  cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  Robinson.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  C0L0RISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00 ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.  Back  vols,  same  price. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


COPIES  MAILED  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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ATWOOD'S  PATENT  REVERSIBLE 


PRINTING 


fin 

1 

Id 

l  ■■.:.    »a»lLl.f»' 

is 

jjg^sp 

if 

FRAME. 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  corners,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
ust  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  mother  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8  x  10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 

ATWOOD  PATENT  KEVERSIBLE  PRINTING  FRAMES. 
Size  for  1  -2  negatives,  each $0  75 


4x    4 

8x10 

10x12 

11x14 

13x16 


90 
1  20 

1  60 

2  75 

3  50 


Supplied  by  Photographic  Stock-Dealers,  and 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


'W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent 


419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

2 
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GIHON'S  ™ ■ -ii 

CUT-OUTS 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Printing  Medallion  Pictures. 


"in  jeM 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^SH^No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Keady.      -Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  Answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistio  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  "WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  Q,UICK.LY  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  SO  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

JJo.  622  Pace  Street,  Philadelphia. 

^^"The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


~*=h.  STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED.«==f(- 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE. 

Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


INTETW  "K-On.3ES.'S  FAVORITE. 


THE   MANHATTAN 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


ULRICH  &  COLCLOUGH, 

Depot,  No.  156  BOWERY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
t-^s PRICE   LIST. skj> 


Size.  Doz 

3Xx4X, $0  65 

4  x5, 95 

4^x5^, 1  00 

4X  x6>2, 1  25 

5  x7, 1  65 

5     x8, 1  85 

6^x8^, 2  40 


Size.  Doz. 

8x10, $3  60 

10x12, 5  20 

11x14,  Double  Thick  Glass,     6  80 

14  x  17,  »              »           »       10  00 

17x20,  >»              »           »>       17  50 

18x22,  a               »            »       20  00 

20  x  24,  »               »            »       24  00 


11  x  14  and  larger,  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

ALSO,  PLATES  FOR  STRIPPING  FILM. 

All  Plates  Guaranteed.  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
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J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO   $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Tliree  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


THE   BEST  IN   MARKET! 


THE    PEERLESS 


flwjm  ir»« 


DOUBLE   OR  SINGLE, 

WHITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  by  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

T>.  HOVEY,  President.  T>r^r>,TTT4,ClrP"niT?      "NT     "V 

A.  M.  BROWN,  Sec'y  and  Manager.  HUyllfjOl  Hi£\>,    IN.     1. 
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-4EE3+WE   INVITE   ORDERS   FOR^ 

OUR  NEW  BRAND  OF  DRT  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITY." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFORMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST  and 
most  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


CLEMONS'  BRAND   OF 

ALBUMEN  anb  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 

PAPERS. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  CLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS 

AND 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Dealer,  Manufacturer,  and  User  of  these  goods 
enables  me  to  assure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 


EVERYTHING    SUPPLIED.:      <f 

LECTURE  BOOKS  ON 


"MAKE    DAT    AR   GOOSE    LE'ME    GO  ! ' 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  1882-1883.    (15  Cents  in  Stamps.) 


A  superb  list  of  Slides  from  recent  personally  made 

Negatives  of  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ARABIA  PETRJEA, 
SYRIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

Jpm*  CATALOGUES    READY.      THE    MOST   UNIQUE    COLLECTION   EVER   OFFERED. 


READ  WILSONS  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

VOLUME  I,  $2.00;  VOLUME  H,  $2.00,  POST-PAID. 
ED  WARD  L.  WILSON,  Nos.  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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HANCES 

SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion, 
This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom   from  all   the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     B^°  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert- 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 

never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 

dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  "Vignette  Glasses. 


For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"    Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 
"     Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 
"    Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

AH  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


a  Retouching  Varnish. 
Softening  Strong  Negatives, 
the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process. 


mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
OOttOn  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Eembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TR ASKS  FERROTYPETfl  AT  T  0111010 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED     OUJJJjUUIUlX 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS.    NO  RETAIL  ORDERS  FILLED.    ORDER  OF  TOUR  DEALER. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Plaque  Portrait 

(IMITATION    PORCELAIN    PLAQUE.) 

PATENTED  OCTOBER,  1882. 

As  Exhibited  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention, 
Atigust  6th  to  gth,  1882. 


This  portrait,  as  originally  designed  by  me  for  large  heads, 
is  by  far  the  most  attractive  feature  in  Photography  exhibited  and 
brought  out  for  a  long  time,  and  is  bound  to  have  a  great  demand, 
also  adding  a  great  revenue  to  the  enterprising  photographer's 
exchequer  if  treated  artistically  and  skilfully. 

It  is  a  highly  glazed  Photograph,  embossed  concave,  instead  of 
convex,  as  the  Cameo  Portrait  used  to  be,  mounted  under  a  square 
velvet  mat,  and  framed  richly  in  antique  gold  or  bronze  frame.  It 
has  so  far  received  the  highest  praise  of  all  art  connoisseurs. 

I  will  reserve  the  right  of  making  them  for  Chicago  to  my  own 
studio,  but  have  no  objection  to  dispose  of  city  or  studio  rights. 

Any  one  wishing  to  introduce  this  beautiful  picture  for  the 
holidays,  may  apply  for  particulars,  terms,  and  instructions: 
Prompt  answer  will  be  given. 

H.    ROCHER, 
Nos.  77,  79,  and  81  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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Milwaukee,  January  9,  1883. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  held  at  the  Plankinton  House, 
January  9,  1883,  the  following  members 
were  present:  J.  E.  Beebe,  President;  J. 
H.  Eeid,  Treasurer ;  TV.  H.  Sherman,  Sec- 
retary ;  J.  F.  Eyder,  and  TV.  A.  Arm- 
strong. 

On  motion,  Mr.  J.  E.  Eyder  was  elected 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Eeid,  Secretary. 

Secretary  Sherman  reported  that  he  had 
been  before  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Exposition  Company,  and  secured  the 
refusal  of  space  in  their  building  sufficient 
for  all  needs. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Sherman  was  appointed 
a  committee  of  one  to  prepare  a  design  for 
a  new  certificate  of  membership,  and  submit 
the  same  for  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 


On  motion,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  expenses  connected 
with  the  securing  of  funds,  and  personal 
presentation  of  the  claims  of  the  Associa- 
tion upon  the  fraternity. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Beebe  was  empowered  to 
procure  one  thousand  badges. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  elected 
to  have  charge  of  exhibits,  allotment  of 
space,  and  police  regulations. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  require- 
ments of  the  Industrial  Association,  the 
committee  voted  to  change  the  time  of 
meeting  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  August, 
instead  of  the  second,  as  specified  at  In- 
dianapolis. 

Mr.  Beebe  reporting  on  hand  S159.60 
belonging  to  the  general  fund,  and  $75 
appropriated  for  short-hand  report  of  last 
year,  but  not  expended,  it  was  voted  that 
the  §75  be  conveyed  back  into  the  treasury 
for  general  use. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Beebe  was  appointed  a 
committee  of  one  to  confer  with  the  various 
dry-plate  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the 
proper  display  and  manipulation  of  their 
goods,  and  the  preparation  of  suitable 
quarters  therefor. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Eyder  was  appointed  a 
committee  of  one  to  solicit  exhibits. 

After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  halls 
and  rooms  to  be  occupied,  and  much 
thoughtful  consultation  in  reference  to 
the  forwardins;  of  the  interests  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation,  the  committee  adjourned,  feeling 
that,  with  a  careful  division  of  labor 
amongst  its  members,  and  the  strong  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  evinced  by  all,  a 
most  successful  meeting  in  August  was  as- 
sured. J.  H.  Eeid, 

Secretary  Executive  Committee. 

Attention,  Members  ! 

Your  annual  dues  are  now  payable.  The 
amount  is  small,  but  the  aggregate  large. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  all  promptly. 

J.  H.  Eeid, 

Treasurer  P.  A.  of  A. 
Clinton,  Iowa. 


DOES  PHOTOGRAPHY  ADVANCE?* 

BY    INQUIRER. 

To  make  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
above  question,  let  us  take  a  brief  back- 
ward look.  Ever  since  the  advent  of  the 
collodion  and  negative-bath  process,  and 
up  to  September  3,  1864,  it  was  thought 
that  a  successful  negative  could  only  be 
produced  by  the  wet  plate.  But  there  were 
thinking  brains  and  busy  hands  at  work, 
and  on  the  fourteenth  of  that  same  memor- 
able month,  the  editor  of  the  British  Jour- 
nal of  Photography  received  a  photograph 
from  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  made  from  a  neg- 
ative produced  by  a  collodion  emulsion 
plate,  of  which  he  (the  editor)  says,  "  the 
photograph  is,  indeed,  very  fine,  and  would 
do  credit  to  even  any  matured  photographic 
process.  Photography  without  a  silver  bath 
is  an  accomplished  success."  But  there 
were  still  difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome, 
some  of  them  seemingly  insurmountable. 

The  old  objection  to  dry  plates — of  slow- 
ness— still  held  good,  and  when  methods  of 
increasing  their  rapidity  were  discovered, 
the  plates  could  not  always  be  relied  on ; 
and  for  portraiture,  especially,  collodion 
and  the  bath  were  still  the  photographer's 
sheet-anchor. 

So  slow  was  the  advance,  and  so  problem- 
atic and  doubtful  the  improvement,  that  I 
find  you,  Mr.  Editor,  on  record  in  Mosaics 
for  1873  (nine  years  after  the  above-named 
successful  photograph  from  a  dry  plate),  as 

*  Written  for  Mosaics,  but  received  too  late. 


saying,  "  Commercial  dry  plates  are  more 
sought  after  than  usual,  but  we  know  of  no 
dealer  who  prepares  them  for  sale,  as  there 
are  very  few  in  this  country  who  attempt  to 
work  dry  plates.  Colonel  Wortley's  emul- 
sion process  seems  to  be  gaining  favor 
abroad,  but  full  details  of  the  process  have 
not  yet  been  given,  and  we  have  never 
seen  an  example  of  the  work.  We  wish 
Colonel  Wortley  success,  for  a  process  by 
which  we  may  work  either  wet  or  dry 
plates  without  a  nitrate  bath  is  surely  much 
to  be  desired."  Only  ten  years  ago.  So 
short  a  time  to  look  back  upon,  but  oh ! 
how  great  the  progress. 

Where  are  we  now  ?  Thanks  to  Vogel, 
Eder,  Vidal,  Wortley,  Abney,  Newton, 
Eastman,  Carbutt,  Cramer  &  Norden,  and 
others  not  now  remembered,  photographers 
can  do,  and  are  daily  doing,  feats  in  photog- 
raphy heretofore  scarcely  even  dreamed  of. 
In  almost  every  branch  of  scientific  re- 
search, photography  is  an  all-important 
factor  and  agent.  Witness  the  recent  ob- 
servations of  the  Venus  transit,  as  one  very 
important  instance.  Pick  up  any  of  the 
best-known  illustrated  monthly  magazines, 
look  over  those  illustrations,  and  see  what 
photo-engraving  has  done  for  their  im- 
provement. Compare  any  good  series  of 
lantern  slides  made  on  our  best  gelatine 
bromide  plates  with  an  equal  number  of  the 
best  obtainable  by  the  bath.  Coming  to 
portraiture,  compare  those  made  with  the 
dry  plate  and  under  (for  a  wet  plate)  im- 
possible conditions  in  any  other  way,  with 
those  made  by  a  wet  plate  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  Do  you  find  any 
lack  of  detail,  body,  or  brilliancy,  or  any 
falling  off  in  the  balance  of  light  and  shade  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  All  is  improved,  and  the 
improvement  is  so  great  in  skilful  hands 
that  we  sometimes  almost  wonder  if  good 
pictures  were  ever  produced  by  the  bath 
plate.  Light,  as  we  understood  it  of  old, 
seems  not  so  valuable  ;  and  time  for  expos- 
ure of  no  account  at  all.  Eor  the  pho- 
tographer there  need  be  no  longer  any 
hurry,  any  worry,  any  health-killing 
cyanide,  any  dirt ;  but  more  time  for  read- 
ing, for  studying,  for  practice,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  acquiring  of  the  higher  rules 
and  instincts  of  true  art.     Is  there  any  ad- 
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vance  in  this  direction  ?  Eather,  I  may 
ask,  are  there  any  who  doubt  it? 

Great  as  the  debt  is,  that  photographers 
owe  to  the  scientists  I  have  named,  they  owe 
an  equally  great  one  to  our  opticians,  to  the 
Anthonys,  and  the  Scovills ;  and  greatest 
of  all  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  your  pains- 
taking toil  in  giving  freely  to  them  the  re- 
sults of  your  own  and  others'  research,  and 
for  making  it  possible  for  all  who  will,  to 
"go  and  do  likewise."  There  are  others 
working  in  the  same  field,  and  all  good  at- 
tend them  ;  but  to  you,  most  of  all,  I  think, 
belongs  the  honor  of  advancing  (in  America 
at  least)  the  progress  of  our  fascinating  art. 
May  you  live  long  to  enjoy  bounteous  re- 
turns for  your  labors,  which  returns  every 
appreciative  photographer  should  try  to  in- 
crease. 

Yes,  photography  has  advanced,  is  all  the 
time  advancing,  not  only  in  its  chemical 
department,  but  in  its  artistic  branches  as 
well.  Let  all  who  love  and  practise  it, 
make  every  effort  to  keep  it  advancing,  and 
let  it  not  be  said  that  it  owes  its  greatest 
honors  to  photographic  chemists  only. 


PRICES. 


BY    C.    S.    PECK. 


It  seems  so  strange  to  me  that  so  many 
will  make  pictures  for  the  insignificant  prices 
they  do.  "Why  not  band  together  and  stick 
to  a  reasonable  price?  I  began  the  study 
and  practice  of  photography  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  am  now  most  thirty-one,  and 
have  never  had  or  seen  any  occasion  to  make 
pictures  for  nothing.  And,  so  far,  I  have 
been  able  to  pay  my  bills,  clothe  my  wife 
and  self  decently,  help  pay  the  minister's 
salary,  etc.  I  positively  know  from  careful 
observation  that  when  a  photographer  cuts 
on  prices  he  cuts  his  own  throat.  The  pub- 
lic don't  ask  it  of  you,  and  why  do  you  do 
it?  Just  because  there  comes  a  lull  in  busi- 
ness, and  you  think  your  neighbor  is  getting 
away  with  you.  Now  take  a  young  man's 
advice,  and  when  there  comes  a  lull  in  busi- 
ness, don't  lay  it  to  your  competition,  unless 
you  know  it  is  too  strong  for  you ;  and,  if  it 
is,  don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  you  can 
get  the  work  by  cutting   on   prices.     The 


public  are  not  all  fools;  they  know  good 
work  costs  money,  and  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  Here  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  how  it   pays:     In   a   flourishing 

little  city  a  few  miles  from  here,  Mr. 

had  full  swing  for  a  number  of  years — high 
prices   and  lots  of  work.     Last  summer  a 

second  gallery  was  opened,  and  Mr.  

was  on  his  ear,  as  any  foolish  man  would  be. 
And  what  did  he  do  ?  He  has  inserted  in 
the  city  papers  a  notice  reading  thusly : 

" 's  photographs  §1  per  dozen.    Large 

work  in  proportion." 

So  far  so  good.  But  wdiat  comes  next 
week?     No  2  spoke: 

" 's  photographs  99  cents  per  dozen 

for  the  next  five  years.  All  work  first-class, 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. ' ' 

"Well,  here  is  a  bonanza  for  some  one,  and 
the  gap  is  not  long  open.  A  gentleman 
from  the  east  appears  on  the  scene  and  builds 
a  fine  gallery,  and  opens  up  with  cards  at 
§3  per  dozen,'  etc.,  and  the  consequence  is  he 
is  rushed  with  work,  and  keeps  three  hands, 
while  the  other  two  are  whining  over  dull 
times,  and  talk  of  moving  to  some  new  town 
and  taking  a  new  start.  There  is  no  danger 
of 'either  of  them  moving;  they  could  not 
raise  money  enough  to  move  two  blocks.  It 
seems  so  strange  to  me  that,  after  seeing  so 
many  such  cases  as  this,  one  can  apply  the 
knife  to  his  own  throat.  There  seems  to  be 
a  difference  in  opinion  as  to  what  is  a  reason- 
able price.  One  man  says  he  gets  §2.50  for 
cards  and  $4  for  cabinets,  and  believes  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  get  a  good  price  as  to  work 
for  nothing.  I  agree  with  him  in  the  last 
cause,  but  not  with  his  prices.  I  get  $3  for 
cards  and  §6  for  cabinets,  §8  for  panels,  and 
so  on.  My  patrons  seem  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  my  price,  and  never  grumble  with 
them.  I  never  print  proofs,  and  am  seldom 
ever  asked  for  one.  If  I  am  asked  for  a 
proof,  I  reply  that  I  don't  furnish  proofs, 
but  that  when  the  prints  are  finished,  if  they 
are  not  pleased  with  them,  they  are  under  no 
obligations  to  take  them.  But,  mind  you,  I 
never  open  my  exposer  until  I  am  sure  of 
something  pleasing.  If  a  subject  gets  ready 
for  a  sitting,  and  there  is  anything  about 
her  or  his  outfit  that  would  be  displeasing  in 
the  picture,  I  mention  it,  and  do  not  waste 
time    and    plates   for  nothing.      I   usually 
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develop  after  ray  day's  work  is  done,  just 
before  dark.  I  have  pay  in  advance,  and 
consider  this  much  the  better  way  for  all 
parties  concerned.  If  you  do  good,  work  the 
public  will  know  it,  and  just  as  soon  pay  in 
advance  as  at  any  other  time. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  a  photograph 
gallery  is  a  dirty,  repulsive  place.  Now 
this  should  not  be  so.  Soap  and  water  are 
cheap,  and  one  hour  with  the  mop  every 
Saturday  night  will  bring  you  back  good  in- 
terest. Keep  everything  dusted  clean ;  it  will 
pay.  And,  best  of  all,  keep  your  prices  up, 
and  your  work  up  to  your  prices.  Take  the 
journals  by  all  means,  and  as  much  more 
literature  as  you  can.  When  you  have  read 
them  once  over  don't  throw  them  one  side, 
but  take  care  of  them  and  study  them  care- 
fully, and  each  year  have  them  bound. 
And  keep  pace  with  the  times.  When  there 
comes  a  dull  time,  invent  some  way  to  draw 
custom.  But,  for  your  own  sake,  and  the 
sake  of  the  suffering  fraternity,  don't  butcher 
prices.  Below  is  a  few  notes  that  may  help 
some  out.  Those  using  8  x  10  boxes,  and, 
having  tried  taking  out  the  back  lens  of  a 
4x4  tube,  and  making  large  heads,  etc., 
with  front  lens,  have  undoubtedly  found 
their  bellows  too  short.  A  simple  and  easy 
remedy  is  to  make  a  cone  to  fit  in  place  of  a 
front  board  and  place  the  lens  in  the  end  of 
this.  In  this  way  you  can  make  large  heads, 
and  mount  them  on  11  x  14  mounts ;  fit  them 
with  11  x  14  mats,  and  you  have  a  large  pict- 
ure made  with  a  small  instrument.  When 
your  developer  turns  milky  on  flowing  a 
plate,  you  may  know  the  bath  is  overcharged 
with  iodide  and  unfit  for  work.  The  best 
and  most  simple  treatment  is  to  precipitate 
the  silver  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


WOBK  EOR  WOMEN. 

In  Photography. 

by  george  j.  hanson. 

Women,  of  late  years,  have  obtained 
employment  in  four  branches  of  the  pho- 
tographic art:  retouching  of  negatives, 
coloring  photographs,  crayon  work,  and 
retouching  in  India  ink.  Some  idea  of  the 
varieties  of  success  to  be  obtained  in  the 
art  of  finishing  and  coloring  photographs 


may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pensation for  male  artists,  regularly  em- 
ployed, ranges  all  the  way  from  $8  00  to 
§100  per  week,  according  to  excellence  of 
work.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a 
business  in  which  a  person  with  almost  any 
degree  of  talent  could  command  some  suc- 
cess. And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  just  how  successful  any  wo- 
man who  took  it  up  might  be,  for  it  depends 
so  much,  as  competent  judges  have  informed 
me,  on  pure  talent. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  large  busi- 
ness has  grown  up  in  the  way  of  copying 
pictures.  Firms  have  been  started  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  who  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  this  kind  of  work.  They  call 
themselves  "copying  houses."  They  ad- 
vertise for  agents  the  same  as  subscription- 
book  publishers,  the  agents  being  paid  by  a 
commission.  These  agents  travel  almost 
altogether  in  the  rural  districts,  and  solicit 
patronage.  Many  people  have  old  pictures, 
especially  daguerrotypes  and  photographs 
made  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art,  which 
have  become,  in  course  of  time,  almost  ob- 
literated. These  pictures  are  taken  by  the 
agent,  sent  on  to  the  copying  house,  en- 
larged and  finished.  The  aim  being  to 
bring  out  the  original  likeness,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  person  represented  in  the  pict- 
ure is  sent  with  it.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  for  one  to  succeed  in  this  part  of  the 
business  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  same 
qualifications  which  go  to  make  up  a  good 
portrait  painter,  and  the  possession  of  the 
faculty,  above  all,  of  keeping  a  likeness  ; 
indeed  sometimes  of  making  a  likeness  from 
the  dimmest  kind  of  a  picture  supplemented 
by  very  obscure  memoranda. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman  who  claimed  to  be  the  inventor 
or  originator  of  this  "copying"  business. 
He  occupied  a  large  building  in  a  flourish- 
ing Eastern  city,  and  employed  a  host  of 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  had 
about  twelve  lady  copyists  who  received 
salaries  ranging  from  $10  to  $25  per  week. 
But  one  lady  received  the  latter  salary. 
She  was  what  the  London  Saturday  Review 
would  call  a  "  mature  siren;"  that  is  to  say, 
not  verj-  young,  but  possessed  of  great 
ability,  highly  conscientious  in   doing  her 
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work,  and  remarkably  industrious.  Her 
skill  in  "bringing  out"  some  of  tbe  old 
pictures  sbe  had  to  deal  with  amounted  al- 
most to  genius,  and  she  could  have  with 
ease  demanded  and  secured  greater  pay;  if 
she  had  been  a  man,  she  would  have  done 
so.  She  was  skilful  as  an  artist  in  both  oil 
and  water-colors,  and  is  now,  in  conjunction 
with  another  lady  who  worked  in  this  same 
establishment,  conducting,  with  great  suc- 
cess, a  private  school  for  painting  in  a  large 
city  near  New  York.  I  may  add  that  the 
gentleman  of  whom  I  have  just  been  speak- 
ing commenced  business  on  almost  nothing. 
Having  some  disagreement  with  the  owner 
of  the  most  pretentious  residence  in  the 
city — a  really  beautiful  and  valuable  build- 
ing— he  said  to  him,  "the  day  will  come 
when  I  will  own  your  place."  At  the  time 
this  seemed  to  be  an  idle,  boyish  boast,  but 
the  prophecy  was  realized  within  a  few 
years,  the  money  having  been  made  out  of 
the  copying  business. 

There  are  two  schools  in  New  York  where 
instruction  in  these  arts  is  given  free  to 
women  :  the  Cooper  Institute,  where  they 
have  a  large  color  class,  a  very  large  crayon 
class,  but  where  they  do  not  teach  retouch- 
ing; and  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  in  Fifteenth  Street,  where  all  the 
branches  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my 
article  are  taught.  A  fullcourse  of  instruc- 
tion occupies  about  eight  months  in  the  year 
for  three  years.  The  young  ladies  are  ad- 
vised not  to  begin  before  they  are  sixteen 
years  of  age.  A  teacher  informs  me  that 
many  students  commence  this  art  who,  at 
the  beginning,  do  not  know  one  color  from 
another,  and  who  certainly  do  not  display 
any  talent  for  the  profession.  But  they 
may  have  the  talent  without  knowing  it, 
and  without  any  one  else  knowing  it,  until 
it  is  brought  out.  The  time  of  three  years 
is  intended  to  cover  all  the  different  kinds 
of  work,  and  the  first  thing  that  is  taught 
to  them  is  painting  on  plain,  soft,  fine  paper, 
and  familiarizing  them  with  the  colors.  To 
learn  how  to  paint  photographs  not  so  many 
lessons  are  required,  provided  the  learner 
has  a  little  idea  of  color  to  start  with.  One 
great  advantage  in  learning  to  color  photo- 
graphs seems  to  be  that  it  will  lead  to  some- 
thing better,  and  it  is  said  that  there  have 


been   many  artists  who  have  begun  their 
careers  in  this  way. 

The  opportunities  for  learning  are  best  in 
the  large  cities.  Even  where  there  are  no 
schools  instruction  can  be  had  from  private 
artists,  either  male  or  female,  the  price  for 
which  would  be  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  lesson, 
each  lesson  lasting  an  hour.  In  small  cities 
or  large  towns  where  such  instructors  are 
found,  classes  of  five  or  six  may  be  made 
up,  which  would  make  the  cost  to  each  pupil 
considerably  less. 

•  As  to  the  present  chances  of  success  for 
women  in  this  business,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  plenty  of  employment  for  good 
workers.  There  may  be  a  great  many  em- 
ployed, but  the  larger  number  of  them  are 
poor  workers,  and  the  more  skilful  ones  can 
always  secure  their  places.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  woman  may  have  comparatively 
small  pay,  but,  if  she  has  ability,  nothing 
can  prevent  her  from  securing  good  wages 
in  a  very  short  time.  She  gets  a  reputation 
in  the  profession  for  good  work,  and  this,  in 
its  way,  is  quite  as  valuable  to  her  as  celeb- 
rity is  to  the  lawyer  or  the  doctor.  But  if 
she  possesses  real  energy,  and  proper  busi- 
ness qualification,  she  will,  after  making 
this  reputation,  open  an  office  for  herself. 
Some  ladies,  capable  of  doing  good  work, 
put  one  or  two  specimens  on  exhibition  in 
the  windows  of  stationery  stores,  or  other 
establishments  where  there  is  a  large  flow 
of  custom.  Their  work  advertises  itself; 
they  get  private  orders  and  remain  inde- 
pendent of  the  regular  employers.  For 
coloring  an  imperial  card  a  photographer 
will  pay  a  woman  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cents;  he  will  receive  for  the  same  one  dol- 
lar. Copying  houses  around  New  York 
pay  from  §1.75  to  $2.50  per  head.  Women 
employed  regularly  in  the  photograph  gal- 
leries receive  from  §8  to  §25  per  week. 

The  trouble  with  many  young  women 
who  learn  at  the  schools  seems  to  be  that 
they  allow  themselves  to  get  out  of  practice 
when  they  happen  to  be  out  of  employment, 
after  leaving  the  school,  and  their  work 
thus  degenerating  they  are  not  able  to  real- 
ize   their    pecuniary    expectations.  —  The 
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DEATH  OF  AN  OLD  PHOTO-MODEL. 

In  the  velvet-carpeted,  gorgeously  lighted 
reception-room  of  the  Grand  Opera  House 
hang  two  pictures,  in  magnificent  gilt 
frames,  of  the  Landy  series,  "The  Lean 
and  Slippered  Pantaloon"  and  the  "Last 
Scene  of  All — Second  Childishness  and  Mere 
Oblivion."  The  one  represents  an  old  man 
with  shuffling  gait,  and  attenuated  limbs; 
the  other  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  with 
Shakespearian  brow  an'd  frizzled  mous- 
tache, and  long  gray  beard,  sans  teeth,  sans 
eyes,  sans  tastes,  sans  everything. 

In  Habig's  morgue  on  Sixth  Street,  cof- 
fined and  alone  in  a  room  damp  with  the 
chilliness  of  death,  with  walls  oozing  the 
odors  of  hundreds  of  corpses,  on  a  floor 
slippery  with  the  coffin  drippings  of  many 
unfortunates,  lies  the  attenuated  corpse  of 
the  shabby  old  man  who  for  half  a  century 
has  been  familiar  on  our  streets,  and  who 
sat  for  the  pictures  above  named. 

In  an  eight-by-ten  room,  with  a  southern 
exposure,  in  the  fourth  story  of  David  Sin- 
ton's  tenement-house,  No.  282  Main  Street, 
he  had  lived  for  twenty-two  years  in  the 
most  parsimonious  manner,  as  economical 
as  the  miser  Elwes,  and  as  abstemious  as 
Dr.  Tanner.  He  slept  and  died  on  a  pile  of 
rags,  with  only  an  old  blanket  to  cover  him. 
He  had  no  bed,  only  a  low  wooden  settee, 
and  an  old  stool,  a  two-hole  furnace,  and 
a  broken-backed  chair.  He  cooked  for 
himself,  warming  up  a  little  milk  in  old  tin 
cans,  and  eating  a  roll.  He  lived,  and  has 
for  years,  on  ten  cents  a  week.  He  said 
"that  it  only  cost  him  each  day  two  cents 
for  milk  and  a  roll,  and  that  his  stomach 
would  not  stand  anymore."  Probably  no 
man  in  America  ever  sustained  life  so  long 
on  so  little.  He  told  a  friend,  when  speak- 
ing of  how  little  he  could  live  upon,  "Oh, 
I  never  could  eat.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  and  boarded  at  the  old  Pace  Street 
House  on  Race  Street,  it  used  to  make  me 
sick  to  set  at  the  table  and  see  great  hearty 
men  sitting  down  and  eating." 

At  7  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  attended 
by  a  washerwoman  whom  Mr.  Landy,  the 
artist,  had  hired  for  $3  a  week  the  day  be- 
fore to  look  after  him,  cuddled  up  in  his  old 
blanket,  with  a  hot  brick  at  his  feet,  all  that 


was  left  of  the  skin  and  bone  of  the  thin- 
legged,  shrunken-shanked  old  man  passed 
away,  dying  almost  as  he  wished,  "  Oh,  I 
want  to  die,  dry  up  and  blow  away."  He 
had  not  been  long  sick,  nor  was  he  racked 
by  aching  pains ;  the  candle  of  life  went 
gently  out,  peacefully  and  quietly,  as  his 
living  was  unobtrusive  and  simple.  The 
day  before  he  complained,  and  in  a  few 
hours  his  complaints  ceased. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  many  eccen- 
tricities and  oddities.  His  family  were  of 
New  England  origin,  though  he  was  born 
in  this  city  on  Eighth  Street,  between  Pace 
and  Elm  ;  had  studied  law  and  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  never  practised  much. 
In  personal  appearance  he  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon, 
and  any  one  seeing  him  shuffling  along  the 
street  could  hardly  fail  to  recognize  the 
original  of  the  pictures.  He  wore  an  old 
stovepipe  hat,  silk  handkerchief  folded  like 
a  stock,  no  shirt  collar,  a  close  buttoned-up 
shiny  black  frock  coat,  and  tight  pantaloons 
that  stuck  like  glue  to  his  pipe-stem  limbs. 
He  always  carried  a  cane,  and  was  bent 
nearly  double.  Mr.  Landy  selected  him  in 
preference  to  all  the  old  men  at  the  Old 
Men's  Home,  and  though  he  had  been  con- 
templating the  series  of  pictures  for  twenty 
years,  it  was  not  until  the  year  of  the  cen- 
tennial, when  he  got  his  artistic  eye  on  the 
old  man,  that  he  was  fully  resolved.  He 
first  met  him  at  Mr.  Vicker's  church,  made 
his  acquaintance,  and  after  some  attentions 
to  him  broached  the  subject.  The  old  man 
was  shy  at  first,  but  finally  entered  into  the 
scheme  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist 
and  the  zeal  of  a  boy.  He  sat  many  times, 
and  never  wearied.  He  had  a  refined  taste, 
was  a  lover  of  pictures  and  music,  haunted 
the  public  library,  reading  with  avidity 
everything  relating  to  politics  and  finances. 
He  was  a  pronounced  Greenbacker,  and  de- 
clared the  day  would  come  when  the  Green- 
backers  would  carry  the  whole  country.  A 
lady  whom  he  knew  once  remarked  that  she 
must  pay  her  debts.  He  replied:  "  Pay 
debts !  You're  too  poor  to  pay  debts  ;  pay 
nothing  ;  let  the  rich  pay  ;  they  are  able." 

He  was  something  of  a  homoeopathic  phy- 
sician, and  a  thorough  believer  in  Hahne- 
mann, that  "like  cures  like."     He  had  a 
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holy  horror  of  the  doctors  getting  his  body 
for  dissection,  as  he  knew  he  would  make  a 
splendid  subject,  such  as  Bicord  or  Cooper 
would  have  raved  over;   so  thin,  with  no 
surplus  tissue  ;  every  vein,  artery,  and  nerve 
would  have  stood  out  like  Titian's  gorgeous 
coloring  on  canvas.     When  Landy  heard  of 
his  illness,  on  Wednesday,  he  went  to  Dr. 
Comegys,  who  offered  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  Dr.  Jones,  of  the  hospital,  volunteered 
to  take  him  in,  but  when  the  old  man  was 
told,  almost  gasping  for  breath,  with  the 
pale  monster  peering  in  at  the  window,  he 
said:    "No,  no;  you  exasperate  me.     I'll 
not  go  to  the  hospital ;  the  doctors  will  kill 
me  in  twenty-four  hours."     The  only  phy- 
sician he  had  any  confidence  in   was  Dr. 
Cropper,  of  Lebanon,  a  homoeopath,  who 
arrived  after  his  decease.     He  had  a  great 
deal  of  independence  about  him,  and  would 
not  solicit  alms,  though  some  of  his  friends 
gave  him    from  time   to    time  articles    of 
clothing.     "How  do  you  like  it  at  the  Old 
Men's  Home,"  a  friend  one  day  asked  him. 
"  Who  said  I  was  at  the  Old  Men's  Home?" 
he  angrily  replied.     "  Why,  I  saw  it  in  the 
papers."      "Damn   the  papers,  and   damn 
whoever  put  it  in.     Would  I  be  a  pensioner 
for  life?     I  have  lived  an  honest  life,  and 
I'll  not  live  under  lock  and  key.     I  tell  you 
these  institutions  take  all  you  got  and  keep 
you  a  prisoner  for  life:"  and  he  hobbled  on. 
At  one  time  he  possessed  considerable  wealth, 
which  he  lost  by  going  security  for  a  man 
named  Eoss.     Judge  Mallon  won  the  suit 
for  him,  and  while  the  gang  were  out  the 
attorneys  for  the  opposite  side  went  to  him 
and  offered  a  compromise,  which  was  in  the 
form  of  an  annuity  for  life.     It  was  only  §2 
a  week  ;  yet  on  this  beggarly  pittance  he 
lived  for  years,  and  when  his  body  was  re- 
moved to  Habig's  it  was  found  that  he  had 
saved  §100,  §50  in  cash  and  the  balance  in 
the  shape  of  a  certificate  of  deposit.     This 
he  had  hoarded  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to 
be  buried  with,  as  it  was  his  frequent  speech 
to  friends:  "Oh,  I've  got  enough  to  bury 
me  at   Spring   Grove."     Mr.    Landy   pur- 
chased a  coffin  and  burial  robe  for  him,  and 
the   Pioneer  Society,  of  which   he   was   a 
member,  will   bury  him  to-day  from  Ha- 
big's, at  2  p.  m.,  in  the  lot  of  the  Society  at 
Spring   Grove.     His   religious  views  were 


peculiar.  He  took  no  stock  in  churches, 
was  especially  bitter  on  Catholics,  and  rel- 
ished Beecher  and  Bob  Ingersoll. 

His  habits  of  life  were  not  only  frugal, 
even  to  parsimony,  but  his  early  rising  was 
an  annoyance  to  those  who  lived  near  him. 
He  retired  at  7  in  the  evening,  and  arose  at 
2  or  3  in  the  morning,  splitting  kindling  on 
the  shackly,  tumble-down,  rickety  floor  of 
the  tenement-house,  awakening,  before  cocks 
crow,  the  denizens  of  the  rooms  beneath. 
The  Board  of  Health  last  summer  renovated 
the  room  for  him,  as  ashes  and  garbage  lay 
in  heaps. 

The  night  before  his  death  the  blanket 
that  covered  the  brick  at  his  feet  catching 
fire,  the  rumor  spread  that  he  had  kicked 
over  the  stove,  but  the  kind-hearted  Mrs. 
Coffee  smothered  the  flames  and  nipped  in 
the  bud  what  otherwise  might  have  proved 
a  dire  calamity  to  the  other  tenants  who 
crowd  up  and  down  the  narrow  and  dark- 
ened stairways  of  282  Main.  Besides  homoe- 
opathy and  the  greenback  theory,  he  had 
another  which  endeared  the  old  man  to  all 
musicians.  He  worshipped  the  violin,  and 
thought  he  could  make  a  Stradiverius.  Old 
Hartmann,  the  blind  fiddler  in  "Helping 
Hands,"  in  an  eloquent  burst  exclaims 
"Only  a  Stradivarius  of  1712!  Only  an 
all-perfect — a  gold  feedle — a  jewel  feedle — 
a  melodian  casket  J  The  wood  of  him  re- 
member all  de  adagios  dat  winds  have 
whispered  to  his  summer  leaves — de  organ 
fugues  dat  great  storms  thundered  to  his 
bare  winter  bows — the  nachtigallen  night 
hymns,  de  lark's  praise  song  of  de  morning! 
Mine  feedle,  see  you,  in  him  is  for  me  all 
God's  beauty  world,  all  man's  emotion 
world.  He  talk  to  me — he  weep  mit  me — 
he  laugh  mit  me — mine  feedle!  I  know 
him :  I  love  him  like  an  old,  true-heart 
friend.  See  you,  mein  Herr,  mine  Gretchen 
and  mine  Strad,  mine  Strad  and  mine 
Gretchen,  these  are  to  me  all — all — all !  " 

"  There,"  said  Victor  Flechter,  the  violin- 
ist, last  night,  pointing  to  an  exquisite  pict- 
ure of  the  great  Italian,  with  his  masterpiece 
in  his  hand  ■  "  there  is  a  picture  that  the  old 
man,  Walker,  used  to  look  at  for  hours.  He 
used  to  come  down  here  and  play  on  one  of 
my  old  violins  by  the  hour,  and  would  sit 
and  listen  to  me,  I  guess,  forever."    He  had 
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an  idea  that  he  could  make  a  Stradivarius. 
He  thought  that  the  quality  of  tone,  by  a 
certain  application  of  acoustic  principles, 
could  be  so  adjusted  that  a  new  violin  could 
be  constructed  equal  to  the  one  of  world- 
wide fame.  He  was  always  experimenting, 
and  made  several,  but  never  equalled  that  of 
Cremona  200  years  old.  He  talked  often 
with  Eobert  Glier,  the  violin-maker,  and 
became  enthusiastic  when  that  gentleman 
became  interested  in  his  ideas.  He  never 
married,  and  it  is  not  known  that  he  had 
any  relatives  living,  though  he  formerly 
had  a  brother  at  New  Richmond,  0.  His 
niece,  Irene  E.  Walker,  was  the  well-known 
lyric  artist,  Sallie  St.  Clair,  one  of  the 
famous  sisters  of  that  name  who,  years  ago, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  old  National,  used 
to  bring  down  the  gallery  gods  with  a 
"  Hoopla,"  charm  the  dress  circle  with 
their  grace,  and  dazzle  the  critics  and  the 
boxes  with  their  beauty.  Sallie  St.  Clair 
was  the  first  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Tom 
Whitehouse,  of  this  city,  and  will  be  re- 
membered by  all  the  old-time,  before  the 
war  theatre-goers. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Walker  was  an  adjuster 
for  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine 
Company.  When  Professor  Vaughn,  the 
astronomer,  died,  he  took  it  much  to  heart, 
and  said,  "  I  expect  to  die  like  him,  in  pov- 
erty and  alone,  but  I  do  hope  the  papers 
won't  write  me  up.  1  want  to  dry  up  and 
blow  away."  He  was  extremely  grateful 
for  kindness,  and  once  said  when  some  one 
spoke  to  him  about  his  abstemiousness, 
"  Ob,  well,  once  in  three  or  four  months, 
some  kind  friend  invites  me  to  dinner,  and 
I  am  so  grateful.  Yes,  I'll  come  and  dine 
with  you,  you've  always  treated  me  kind." 

Thus  endeth  the  life  of  one  whose  picture 
is  in  half  the  parlors  of  the  continent, 
wherever  the  seven  ages  of  the  divine  bard 
are  loved  and  worshipped,  dying  on  a  pile  of 
rags,  in  the  one-windowed  room  of  a  tene- 
ment-house. In  this  life  he  outtannered 
Tanner,  surviving  at  a  rate  of  economy 
that  defies  competition  and  distances  riv- 
alry. On  his  life  let  it  be  written,  "  He  did 
not  get  enough  to  eat.  He  cheated  his 
stomach,  alas,  too  long." — Cincinnati  News. 
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A  F0T0GRAPHIC  FESTIVAL  IN 
JOLLY  GERMANY  * 

Report  of  the  Meeting  oe  the  German 
Photographic  Society,  Held  at  Eise- 
nach, August  23-25. 

"  With  joy  we  greet  the  lofty  hall  where 
art  and  peace  unite  us;"  so  sing  the  chorus 
of  minstrels  in  Tannhauser,  and  such  must 
likewise  have  been  the  thought  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  when  from  far  and 
near,  in  goodly  number,  they  met  together 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wartburg,  old  friendships 
to  renew  and  to  join  the  links  of  new  asso- 
ciations. 

Even  as  early  as  Sunday,  August  20, 
several  of  the  exhibitors  had  arrived  to 
assist  at  the  hanging  of  the  exhibits. 

G-uided  by  the  artistic  skill  of  Prof. 
Bauer,  the  pavilion  erected  in  Tivoli  Garden 
for  the  exposition,  had  in  a  few  days  been 
converted  into  a  beautifully  decorated  build- 
ing, though  seemingly  inadequate  to  hold 
the  store  of  treasures  which  were  constantly 
arriving.  Case  after  case  was  relieved  of 
its  contents,  which  lay  as  yet  scattered 
around  in  chaos. 

But  as  the  number  of  the  guests  arriving 
increased  from  hour  to  hour,  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  order  and  beauty  gradually 
evolved  from  the  confusion,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion begun  to  assume  the  stamp  of  complete- 
ness. 

The  architect  of  the  building,  Herr  Hahn, 
might  now  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
at  his  handiwork,  which  wanted  not  even 
outwardly  the  last  touch,  in  the  flags  and 
streaming  banners  which  crowned  its  top. 

In  the  evening  the  Associates  met  in  the 
spacious  saloon  of  Tivoli  to  receive  their 
cards  of  admission,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
labors  of  the  morrow,  >by  comforting  the 
inner  man  with  meat  and  drink. 

The  saloon  was  adorned  in  the  most  taste- 
ful manner,  and  various  mottoes  wreathed 
around  by  leaves  and  pine  branches  from 
the  Turingian  forests  were  hung  about  the 
walls.     A  few  of  these  mottoes  we  subjoin: 

"  Ye  men  of  darkness  hail. 
Turingia's  air  inhale." 

*  Translated  from  the  Deutsche  Photographer- 
Zeitung,  Weimer. 
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"  Whatever  nurtures  art, 
Great  blessing  doth  impart." 

"Welcome  to  Turingia's  land, 
Thou  great  sulphurous  band; 
Instead  of  Ether's  deadly  fumes, 
Drink  deep  the  forest's  sweet  perfume." 

A  friendly  address  by  Herr  Frank,  Opti- 
cian, gave  hearty  welcome  to  the  guests, 
ending  with  a  toast  to  the  German  Photo- 
graphic Society.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  pleasant  intercourse, 
and  the  table  was  not  deserted  till  a  late 
hour. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Wednesday,  the 
23d,  several  of  the  gentlemen,  accompanied 
by  ladies,  made  a  general  inspection  of  the 
exhibition  until  about  half-past  nine,  the 
hour  for  the  official  opening. 

We  have  elsewhere  given  information  of 
the  proceedings,  so  that  it  suffices  to  say 
that  they  were  concluded  about  half-past 
eleven  o'clock;  and  while  a  general  survey 
of  the  collection  was  being  made,  prepara- 
tions for  dinner  were  completed  by  the 
Committee  in  Charge. 

The  inviting  summons,  the  sweet  music 
of  the  dinner-bell,  called  all  away  from 
their  contemplations,  and  while  the  chimes 
rung  forth  the  procession  march,  the  mem- 
bers filed  in  line  and  directed  their  steps 
towards  the  hall  of  festivity. 

The  tables  were  soon  environed  by  the 
cheerful  circle,  and  good  humor  beamed 
from  every  countenance.  According  to  the 
old  German  custom,  the  first  toast  was  given 
to  the  Emperor  and  the  jSTobility : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Last  year  when 
the  German  Photographic  Society  met  at 
Hamburg,  the  promise  was  made  to  meet 
again  at  Eisenach,  How  many  of  us  have 
kept  our  word,  let  the  goodly  number  here 
testify.  Do  not  we  find  occasion  here  to 
add  many  more  to  the  friendly  remember- 
ances  we  recorded  in  Hamburg? 

"Eisenach,  the  pearl  of  Turingia's  most 
beautiful  spots,  together  with  Wartburg, 
the  '  mighty  fortress '  of  Luther,  is  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  every 
German.  Is  not  their  union  a  lively  image 
of  the  union  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  we 
not  reminded  of  Germany's  mighty  pro- 
tector, our  Emperor  William,  who  has  had 


the  rare  good  fortune  to  see  his  dynasty  con- 
firmed in  a  great  grandson? 

"  Nor  shall  we  forget  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxony,  that  patron  of  art,  who  by  the  reno- 
vation of  the  Wartburg  Castle  <has  won 
universal  sympathy. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  raise  high  your 
glasses  and  together  drink  with  me  to  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  to 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxony,  long  life  and  prosperity." 

Above  the  music  sounded  forth  the  three- 
fold response,  reverberating  through  the 
great  saloon. 

When  silence  was  regained  Prof.  Bauer 
arose  and  greeted  the  guests  : 

"Dear  friends  and  associates  in  art. 

"  From  every  quarter  of  the  German  soil, 
Ye  come,  here  at  the  foot  of  Wartburg's  hill 

Your  works  to  show,  fair  offspring  of  your  toil, 
The  rich  reward  of  intellect  and  skill. 

Whether  the  weary  hours  in  dark-rooms  passed 
A  crown  of  honor  bright  shall  yield  at  last, 
Or  disappointment  sad,  turn  air-built  views 
Into  a  dolorous  fit  of  dismal  blues, 

Ye  cannot  tell — but  soon  such  thoughts  do  flee 
At  the  thought  that  again  old  friends  ye  shall 

see, 
And  new  ones  as  true  and  as  tried  as  the  old, 
On  the  pages  of  memory  shall  here  be  enrolled. 

Then,  forward  !  your  watchword — high  endeavor 
By  patience  and  skill  ye  triumph  shall  ever. 
Now  with  the  ruby  wine  crown  to  the  brim 

Each  goblet,  and  pledge  one  another 
A  hearty  good  will,  while  your  heads  swim, 

As  ye  clash  each  the  glass  of  his  brother.'' 

When  the  uproar  which  followed  this 
pledge  had  subsided,  the  rich  voice  of  Herr 
Kindermann  gave  expression  to  a  song  of 
greeting  to  the  ladies  with  such  an  air  of 
naivete,  that  even  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen 
in  his  musical  contest  at  Wartburg,  would 
have  been  jealous  of  his  powers  had  Herr 
Kindermann  lived  in  his  days. 

Herr  Kothe  next  gave  utterance  to  the 
thanks  of  the  Assembly  and  Association  to 
the  Local  Committee  for  the  faithful  man- 
ner with  which  they  had  performed  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them,  the  applause 
which  followed  testifying  how  greatly  these 
services  were  appreciated. 
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To  the  invitations  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  Privy  Counsellor  Yon  Gross  and 
Herr  Stockhardt,  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Technology,  most  obligingly  replied 
by  letters  which  were  read  by  Prof.  Bauer. 
Telegrams  were  also  received  expressing 
the  good  wishes  of  E.  Klader,  of  Dresden, 
and  H.  Fritz,  of  Greiz. 

Herr  Bussler  delivered  a  poem,  after  which 
Herr  Martin  availed  himself  of  the  occa- 
sion to  reply  to  a  toast  given  to  Herr 
Schwier,  who  was  present,  skilfully  divid- 
ing the  word  schwierig  (difficult),  causing 
thereby  a  good  deal  of  merriment. 

In  this  manner  the  time  glided  along 
most  pleasantly  until  half-past  three,  when, 
according  to  the  programme,  the  procession 
to  the  Wartburg  was  to  take  place.  Un- 
fortunately in  the  interim  the  sky  had  over- 
cast, and  before  the  summit  of  the  hill  was 
reached  many  of  the  company  were  made 
uncomfortably  damp.  But  this  temporary 
annoyance  was  forgotten  when  they  reached 
the  restaurant  at  the  Wartburg. 

Shortly  before  seven  o'clock  it  seemed  as 
if  the  heavens  would  be  more  propitious, 
and  give  the  Association  a  chance  to  photo- 
graph the  group  as  had  been  intended.  The 
members  speedily  arranged  themselves,  and 
two  attempts  were  made  which,  in  spite  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  dry  plates,  gave  no 
good  results. 

A  visit  was  next  made  to  the  Castle.  As 
the  Association  entered  this  imposing  build- 
ing and  beheld  the  room  where  Luther  was 
concealed,  it  seemed  as  if  one  spirit  ani- 
mated them  at  the  same  instant,  for  the 
vigorous  words  of  the  hymn  of  Luther — 
"A  Mighty  Portress  is  Our  God" — re- 
echoed through  the  hall. 

Then  they  descended  over  the  Hirschen- 
sprung  to  the  Fantasie,  where  a  band  of 
choristers  awaited  them,  enjoying  several 
hours  of  unalloyed  delight.  Kenditions  of 
musical  compositions  were  given  by  Messrs. 
Haack,  Kindermann,  Haussler,  Nitsch,and 
others;  the  whole  concluding  with  a  dance 
which  kept  the  company  together  until  a 
late  hour,  winding  up  with  a  good-night 
bumper  in  Tivoli. 

On  Friday,  August  25th,  the  lottery  took 
place,  and  some  of  the  incidents  gave  rise 
to  much  merriment. 


Dry  plates  of  the  firm  of  Tieljen  &  Co., 
were  of  course  won  by  Messrs.  Kinder- 
mann, Schleussner,  and  Herzog.  A  burst 
of  hilarity  followed  the  presentation  of  the 
first  of  the  fifty  German  Photographic 
Kalenders  by  the  donor  of  the  same,  Herr 
Schwier. 

Tiators,  Retouching  Powder,  had  natur- 
ally enough  sought  purchasers,  though  their 
own  bald  pates  needed  a  little  retouching. 

The  most  exciting  moment  of  the  day 
was,  without  doubt,  when  the  decisions  of 
the  judges  were  about  to  be  announced,  and 
the  awards  given.  This,  and  the  auction 
which  followed  consumed  so  much  time, 
that  the  projected  pic-nic  to  Junker  Jorg 
was  put  off  to  the  next  day,  when  only  a 
few  could  remain  to  enjoy  the  pleasure. 

On  the  day  before,  His  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxony,  had  telegraphed 
his  intention  to  visit  the  Association,  and  at 
the  hour  promised  his  Highness  made  his 
appearance,  and  expressed  his  great  satis- 
faction at  the  manner  in  which  the  exhibi- 
tion had  been  conducted.  His  parting 
words  were,  "  I  wish  the  gentlemen  much 
pleasure  on  their  journey  to  Buhla,  though 
I  do  not  guarantee  favorable  weather." 

But  the  heavens  were  well-disposed  to- 
wards us,  and  the  tour  was  made  during  the 
finest  weather. 

In  the  evening  the  members  assembled, 
and  had  some  lively  discussions  about  the 
awards  and  the  events  of  the  previous  day. 

On  the  following  morning  the  train  car- 
ried the  majority  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass to  their  homes,  and  to  the  drudgery  of 
the  dark-room,  but  some  directed  their  steps 
to  the  exhibition  at  JSTurnburg,  while  the 
remnant  joined  the  enticing  party  in  the 
forests  of  Turingia ;  but  the  watch-word 
with  all  was  "  meet  again  at  Coblenz." 


MY  SIPHON,  AND  HOW  TO 
OPERATE  IT* 

BY   J.    EZRA    GAUSE. 

The  siphon  is  supplied  with  a  glass  tube 
at  one  or  both  ends,  so  as  to  fit  tightly 
through  the  disk  (a).  The  disk  is  covered 
on  the  under  side  with  rubber  or  a  pad,  so 

*  Written  for  Mosaics,  but  received  too  late. 
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that  by  pressure  it  will  make  an  air-tight 
connection  with  the  mouths  of  bottles  or 
other  vessels,  which  you  may  wish  to  empty 


or  fill.  Now,  as  in  the  illustration,  to 
empty  the  bath  B  into  the  bottle  C  lower 
the  bottle  and  press  firmly  on  the  padded 
disk  (a),  and  with  the  mouth  draw  air  from 
C  through  D.  Or  if  you  wish  to  empty  C 
into  B,  raise  C,  press  on  the  disk  as  before, 
and  blow  through  Z>,  which  will  force  the 
liquid  out  of  C  to  B.  In  this  way  you  can 
empty  or  fill  any  vessel  that  the  disk  (a) 
will  cover,  without  (as  in  the  old  way)  get- 
ting any  of  the  solution  in  your  mouth. 


OUR  PICTURE. 

Just  a  year  ago,  the  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapher was  embellished  with  a  series  of 
magnificent  out-door  groups,  made  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  Eng- 
land. By  a  happy  coincidence  of  circum- 
stances, we  are  enabled  to  repeat  the  feast 
this  month. 

One  morning  last  June,  during  our  visit 
in  London,  a  happy  party  was  seen  leaving 
a  certain  railway  station  in  London  for  the 
country,  composed  of  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritch- 
ard, the  editor  of  the  Photographic  News, 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  a  few  select  friends,  bent 
upon  a  little  photographic  outing,  a  part  of 
the  results  of  which  you  have  before  you. 
During  this  little  trip,  Mr.  Robinson  ex- 
posed a  large  number  of  plates — emulsion, 
of  course — with  exceedingly  happy  results. 
Agreeable  to  his  promise,  he  has  favored  us 
with  a  dozen  of  his  best,  nine  of  which  we 
have  reduced  for  our  picture  this  month. 
Last  year  we  neglected  to  give  the  titles  of 
the  pictures,  thus  reducing  the  pleasure  which 
they  might  have  contributed  to  some ;  but 
we  have  taken  care  not  to  be  guilty  of  such 
an  omission  again.  The  names  given  to 
them  by  Mr.  Robinson  are  added  below,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  begin- 


ning  with   No.    1   at   the  left-hand   upper 
corner : 

1.  Artist  and  Model. 

2.  The  Pedlers. 

3.  Her  Ladyship. 

4.  A  Merry  Tale. 

5.  Wayside  Gossip. 

6.  Helping  Her  Over. 

7.  Confidence. 

8.  Shy. 

9.  Thinking  of  Jack. 

We  have  given  the  place  of  honor,  the 
centre,  to  the  "Wayside  Gossip,"  which 
obtained  for  Mr.  Robinson  the  gold  medal 
recently  offered  by  the  London  Photographic 
Society  for  the  best  out-door  portrait.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  say  which 
of  the  two  mosaics  we  have  made  is  to  be 
preferred  over  the  other ;  but  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  that  this  style  of  picture  is  the  most 
charming  that  could  possibly  be  made. 
Every  one  knows  how  much  an  out-door 
picture  is  added  to  by  the  proper  introduc- 
tion of  figures. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  we  print  on  an- 
other page  an  article  by  Mr.  Pritchard  on 
"Landscapes  and  Portraits,"  which  Avill 
give  the  material  for  a  good  deal  of  careful 
thought  to  those  of  our  photographers  who, 
during  the  coming  season,  will  have  the 
ambition  to  try  similar  results.  We  com- 
mend this  style  to  the  more  ambitious  of 
our  out-door  workers,  as  well  worthy  of  their 
steel,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know,  from  time 
to  time,  of  their  success.  Meanwhile  we  are 
sure  that  we  do  not  do  wrong  in  giving  Mr. 
Robinson  the  thanks  of  the  fraternity  at 
large,  for  leading  them,  as  he  does,  to  such  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  in  our  art.  What 
such  pictures  should  be  called,  Mr.  Pritchard 
discusses  with  the  earnestness  and  power  of 
a  practical  photo-juror,  and  makes  some  good 
points  to  guide  future  medal  awarders.  It 
seems  to  us  the  proper  way  would  be  to 
divide  the  work  into  two  classes — that  made 
under  the  skylight,  and  that  made  out  of 
doors.  If  he  who  produces  the  latter  best, 
is  able  to  introduce  figures  properly,  then 
give  him  the  medals  all,  for  his  pluck  and 
skill.  The  prints  were  made,  as  usual,  on 
the  Dresden  paper  imported  for  us  by  Mr. 
Gennert,  New  York,  and  for  sale  by  all 
dealers. 
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QUESTIONS  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

We  are  a  little  later  than  usual  in  putting 
our  annual  conundrums  to  the  craft,  but 
we  hope  the  result  will  be  more  prompt  an- 
swers. 

We  shall  be  glad  of  full  responses  to  the 
queries  below  from  any  who  are  sufficiently 
practised,  together  with  any  additional  prac- 
tical information  that  may  be  volunteered  : 

1.  Are  you  using  emulsion  plates  in  your 
studio  work  ? 

2.  Do  you  find  the  very  "rapid"  plates  to 
have  advantages  over  those  which  are  less 
rapid  ? 

3.  What  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  grades  in  your  practice? 

4.  Are  you  obliged  to  light  your  models  dif- 
ferently from  your  practice  with  the  wet  pro- 
cess? 

5.  What  developer  do  you  use — how  made  ? 

6.  Have  you  found  a  good  method  of  intensi- 
fication ?     If  so,  please  give  it. 

7.  Will  you  please  give  any  little  ideas,  wrin- 
kles, and  dodges  you  may  have  for  working  the 
emulsion  plates? 

8.  Will  you  please  ask  for  any  points  of  in- 
formation you  desire  answered  under  this  head  ? 

9.  Do  you  make  Mr.  Clench's  plaque  por- 
traits ? 

10.  If  you  do,  what  is  your  experience  ?  Will 
you  please  give  your  modus  operandi  ? 

11.  Do  you  make  your  own  solar  negatives 
and  prints  ? 

12.  What  is  your  method  in  full  ? 


LANDSCAPES  AND  PORTRAITS. 

A  photogkaph  must  be  either  a  land- 
scape or  a  portrait.  So,  at  least,  most  peo- 
ple were  wont  to  think,  even  if  the  majority 
are  not  of  the  opinion  still.  Medals  were 
given  for  landscapes,  and  medals  were 
given  for  portraits,  and  photographers 
were  usually  classed  as  preeminent  in  the 
one  branch  or  the  other.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  years  back,  it  is  true,  another  term 
came  into  general  vogue — worse  luck  to  the 
photographer  who  aimed  at  making  pict- 
ures— and  genre  prints  began  to  be  spoken 
of.  Genre  is  an  indefinite  name  at  best,  but 
it  was  thought  sufficiently  appropriate  for 
work  undertaken  by  photographers  who 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  produce 
a  portrait  pure  and  simple,  or  a  photograph 


of  land  and  water.  The  estimation  in 
which  a  genre  picture  was  held  is  easily 
gauged  by  looking  at  the  prospectuses  of 
by-gone  exhibitions  held  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  If  a  dozen  medals  were  set 
apart  for  portraits  and  landscapes,  a  single 
one  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  new  class 
of  picture ;  or,  if  gold  and  silver  medals 
were  proclaimed  as  the  awards  in  the 
recognized  branches  of  photography,  the 
genre  pictures  were  set  down  to  divide  a 
bronze  medal  between  them. 

We  do  not  know  if  those  who  introduced 
the  word  genre  photograph  attached  any 
specific  meaning  to  it,  or  whether,  as  is 
indeed  most  likely,  it  was  simply  borrowed 
from  the  painter's  vocabulary.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  define  what  a  genre  paint- 
ing is,  for  authorities  are  divided  on  the 
subject.  Thus,  while  one  author  tells  us 
that  "genre" is  applied  to  "various  branches 
of  painting  except  history  and  landscape," 
another  says  that  tableaux  de  genre  are 
paintings  of  interiors,  and  adds  gratuitously 
that  they  are  called  so  d'une  maniere  fort 
impropre.  Again,  a  third  definition  is, 
that  a  genre  picture  is  one  that  tells  a  story. 
Still,  all  agree  in  this,  that  a  genre  picture 
is  a  picture,  and  not  a  mere  representation 
of  a  bare  fact  or  phenomenon. 

Therefore,  if  we  have  adopted  the  word 
from  painters,  a  genre  photograph  means  a 
pictorial  photograph,  and  instead  of  being 
at  the  bottom,  it  should  be  at  the  top,  of  the 
departments  of  photography.  This  is  a 
home- truth  that  photographers  will  be 
bound  to  recognize  sooner  or  later;  and, 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  the  matter  is,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
half-recognized  already.  We  mean  that, 
instead  of  separating  the  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition  into  classes,  they  leave  it  to  a 
jury  to  award  medals  as  they  please  to  the 
most  deserving  exhibits.  In  other  words, 
in  an  art  exhibition,  only  one  standard  is 
employed,  namely,  that  of  art.  Whether 
the  pictures  exhibited  year  after  year  on 
the  walls  of  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  have 
much  or  little  to  recommend  them  in  the 
way  of  artistic  treatment,  it  is  only  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  art  that  they  can  be 
judged;  and  even  those  critics  who  deny 
that   any   photograph   can   possess  even  a 
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modicum  of  artistic  feeling  can  at  any  rate 
say  which  pictures  are  least  offensive  to 
good  taste,  and  award  the  palm  to  these. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  are,  of  course,  only 
alluding  to  the  general  pictures  in  an  ex- 
hibition, and  not  to  those  having  special 
qualifications  to  recommend  them,  and 
whose  appraisement  comes  under  the  notice 
of  another  class  of  judges.  We  speak  of 
photographs  as  pictures,  and  we  say  that  in 
future  exhibitions  it  were  well  indeed  if  the 
words  portrait,  landscape,  and  genre,  are 
altogether  ignored.  Very  soon  after  pho- 
tographic exhibitions  were  established,  a 
notice  was  issued  that  car te-de-vi site  por- 
traits were  not  desirable,  and  that,  if  for- 
warded, only  a  limited  number  would  be 
admitted.  It  would  be  wise  if  the  same 
rule  applied  to  cabinet  portraits  as  well; 
for  exhibitions,  although  established  for  the 
benefit  of  photographers  generally,  must 
have  some  limits  imposed,  else  the  collection 
would  speedily  degenerate  into  a  number  of 
ordinary  show-cases.  In  the  ordinary, 
every-day  work  of  the  photographer,  one 
is  less  interested  than  in  his  endeavors  to 
progress  as  an  art-student  or  as  a  pioneer  in 
art  photography. 

To  show  sterling  work  is  the  object  of  an 
exhibition,  and  whether  this  is  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  landscape,  or  portrait,  or  study, 
or  interior,  so  long  as  it  has  pictorial  merit, 
it  is  welcome;  and  a  man  who  achieves  a 
photograph  of  merit,  and  forwards  it  for 
exhibition,  it  should  be  remembered,  not 
only  increases  his  own  reputation,  but  the 
repute  also  of  photography  in  general. 

"We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
photographs  which  were  neither  pure  land- 
scapes nor  pure  portraits  have  been  much 
neglected  in  our  exhibitions.  Everybody 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact.  They  have 
not  been  admitted  to  the  same  advantages 
as  portraits  and  landscapes.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  latter  have  been  over-rated, 
or  that  they  have  not  the  art-qualities  the 
so-called  genre  photographs  possess  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  have  been,  as  a  rule,  more 
art  feeling  and  good  taste  displayed  in  these 
branches  than  in  many  genre  prints,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  creating  a  pictorial 
photograph  most  photographers  fail.  What 
we  ask  is  that  all  shall  compete  on  the  same 


platform.  If  this  is  not  done,  we  forsee  the 
approach  of  much  controversy  and  endless 
wrangling.  Who  shall  decide  that  a  pho- 
tograph belongs  to  this  class  or  that  class? 
The  bust  of  a  lady  is  decidedly  a  portrait, 
and  a  group  of  trees  upon  a  sloping  lawn  is 
decidedly  a  landscape;  but  let  the  lady  be 
reading  a  letter,  or  the  landscape  have  a 
figure  gathering  sticks  in  the  foreground, 
and  what  are  the  pictures  then?  Some 
judges  would  say  that  the  portrait  is  still  a 
portrait,  notwithstanding  the  letter,  and  the 
landscape  has  not  altered  its  character.  But 
what  if  we  give  the  pictures  a  title,  calling 
the  first  "Is  it  true?"  after  Kejlander's 
admirable  study,  and  the  second  "  Harvest 
for  the  Winter;"  do  we  change  them  into 
genre  pictures  in  that  case?  Only  the  other 
day  we  had  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Pettit's  picture,  which  secured  one  of 
the  awards  at  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition,  is 
stated  to  be  the  only  landscape  that  secured 
a  medal.  This  is  nonsense.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Kobinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  the 
gold  medal  awarded  to  him  for  a  picture 
which  was  as  much  a  landscape  as  anything 
by  Turner,  Wilson,  Linnell,  Calcott,  or  any 
other  distinguished  landscape  painter. 

Some  photographers  are  content  with 
landscapes  pure  and  simple,  while  others 
think  that  life  and  animation  are  imparted 
by  one  or  more  suitable  figures.  But  in  any 
circumstances  the  introduction  of  figures 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  cause  for  rele- 
gating the  productions  to  an  inferior  class  ; 
yet  this  is  what  has  been  done  time  after 
time  in  our  past  exhibitions.  The  hanging 
committee,  or  the  jurors,  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  say  which  is  a  genre  picture 
and  which  is  not,  and  these  productions 
have  been  arbitrarily  put  on  one  side  and 
thrown  out  of  competition,  although  repre- 
senting the  application  of  consummate  taste 
and  rare  skill,  and  just  in  that  direction, 
too,  in  which  efforts  are  most  praiseworthy. 
To  take  an  example,  we  may  put  forward, 
with  little  fear  of  contradiction,  all  Kej- 
lander's studies  as  belonging  to  no  other 
class  but  that  of  so-called  genre  photographs. 
There  was  a  story  in  every  one  of  Bejlander's 
pictures.  "Homeless,"  a  ragged  beggar-boy 
asleep  on  a  London  doorstep  ;  "  Did  She  ?" 
where  a  laughing  face  listens  to  a  humorous 
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story;  "Grief,"  "Despair,"  "  Resignation," 
and  other  female  studies,  would  be  regarded 
as  genre  photographs  according  to  present 
regulations,  and  entitled  to  compete  only  in 
a  class  where  the  prizes  are  fewer  and  of  less 
value  than  those  accorded  for  pure  land- 
scapes and  portraits. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  folly  of 
giving  medals  for  portraits  as  portraits, 
since  a  judge  cannot  form  a  true  opinion  on 
the  subject  unless  he  has  the  models  them- 
selves before  him  ;  whereas,  if  he  regards 
the  photographs  as  studies,  then  all  com- 
petitors are  on  the  same  footing.  We  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  neither 
"portrait  "  nor  " genre"  photographs  will 
find  a  place  in  the  prospectus  of  an  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  that,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
photograph,  it  will  be  judged  by  its  pictorial 
value.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  dividing 
pictures  into  interiors  and  exteriors;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  less  attempts  at  division,  the 
more  likely  is  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  good 
faith  to  prevail. — Photographic  News. 


SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 

Association  of  Operative  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York. — At  the  meeting  of 
December  6th,  President  Hendrickson  occu- 
pied the  chair. 

After  a  prolonged  discussion  relative  to 
certain  proposed  alterations  of  the  laws,  the 
Chairman  announced  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion to  be  the  electric  or  other  artificial  light 
as  applied  to  photography. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Schaldner. — At  our 
last  meeting  I  incidentally  called  attention 
to  the  subject  of  electric  lighting  in  photog- 
raphy. It  was  proposed  that  I  should  treat 
of  the  subject  this  evening,  but  as  I  myself 
need  all  the  information  I  hope  to  receive 
through  the  discussion,  I  hardly  dare  venture 
to  give  any  opinions  of  my  own  on  this 
topic.  The  subject  of  electric  lighting  is 
very  interesting,  and,  with  the  experiments 
made  up  to  the  present  time,  leaves  no  doubt 
of  its  ultimate  success.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  light  used,  the  intense  and  the  diffused. 
The  one  throws  its  rays  on  the  subject  with 
such  strength  as  to  cause  the  outlines  to  dis- 
tinctly show  themselves  on  the  background  ; 
the  other,  being  more  of  a  distributing  nature, 


is  of  course  less  powerful  on  any  given  point, 
and  its  illuminating  power  is  therefore  weak- 
ened. To  obtain  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  light  necessary  to  produce  good  negatives 
should  be  our  endeavor.  Now,  when  we 
place  our  sitter  at  the  side  of  an  electric  light 
which  has  a  large  reflector  (say  six  feet  in 
diameter)  to  concentrate  the  light,  we  will 
at  once  detect  strong  light  on  the  one  side 
and  entire  darkness  on  the  other,  and  also 
deep  outline  shadows,  as  in  bright  sunlight. 
Our  first  step  must  be  to  obviate  the  direct 
rays,  which  we  can  do  by  putting  a  ground- 
glass,  or,  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  a  wire  frame 
covered  with  tracing  cloth,  in  front  of  the 
reflector,  and  by  moving  the  light  more  to 
the  front  of  your  sitter,  it  is  natural  that  the 
light  side  of  the  face  will  lose  in  strength 
and  the  dark  side  lighten ;  and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  reflector  on  the  shadow  side,  you 
will  do  away  with  the  deep  shadows  and  the 
already  diffused  light.  The  power  of  the 
light  varies  according  to  the  distance  from 
the  object — the  correct  distance  I  should 
judge  to  be  about  five  feet  from  the  sitter. 
A  great  deal  also  depends  upon  the  proper 
division  of  light  and  shade,  which  can  only 
be  found  by  actual  experience.  The  light, 
when  tried  with  the  wet  process,  produced 
fair  negatives  in  from  sixty  to  seventy 
seconds;  with  the  dry  process,  ten  to  twelve 
seconds ;  and,  I  think,  with  the  use  of  two 
lights,  half  the  exposure  will  be  sufficient. 
The  reflector  generally  used  is  parabolic  in 
shape. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Atwood, 
Mr.  Schaidner  said  that  he  had  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  or  trying  the  electric 
light  either  for  camera  work  or  printing. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Eoche  described  the  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Kurtz  for  softening  the 
lighting  when  photographing  by  the  electric 
light.  He  had  both  the  sitter  and  the  camera 
on  a  movable  platform,  which  was  slightly 
rotated  during  the  taking  of  the  negative. 

A  Member. — Why  not  move  the  light 
instead  ? 

Mr.  Coonley  had  two  portraits  of  Mrs. 
Langtry  which  had  been  taken  by  Vander- 
weyde,  of  London,  by  the  electric  light,  and 
they  were  quite  unsatisfactory.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  not  them  with  him,  as  the  mem- 
bers would  have  seen  how  imperfect  was  that 
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system  of  lighting.  The  pictures  were  flat 
from  a  predominance  of  front  light.  In  one 
of  them  the  dress  is  white,  and  in  the  other 
black,  hut  both  were  flat  and  good  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  Kane  said  that  the  light  had  to  be 
softened,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  both 
front  and  side  light  obtained,  before  the 
electric  light  could  be  made  available  for 
portraiture. 

Mr.  Percy  M' George  observed  that  a  fit- 
ting subject  for  investigation  previous  to  the 
discussion  of  any  special  fomi  of  lighting 
was  the  nature  of  light  itself.  It  was  a 
topic  of  profound  interest  to  all.  That  very 
day  they  had  witnessed  the  phenomenon  of 
the  planet  Venus  passing  across  the  sun's 
disk  ;  and  this  suggested  many  things,  among 
them  being  the  influence  exercised  by  our 
atmosphere  in  modifying,  and  in  most  cases 
even  entirely  obscuring,  the  light  from  the 
stars  during  the  day,  unless  when  they  were 
viewed  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  by  which 
the  luminousness  of  the  atmosphere  was 
counteracted  in  a  great  degree. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  it  did  not  follow 
that  because  Mr.  Coonley's  two  portraits  of 
Mrs.  Langtry  were  imperfect  all  those  ob- 
tained by  artificial  light  were  so  ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  both  seen  taken  and  was 
the  possessor  of  many  fine  portraits  taken  by 
the  two  systems  of  artificial  lighting  adopted 
in  England,  the  electric  and  that  by  a  pyro- 
technic compound.  By  request  of  the  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Taylor  drew  on  the  blackboard 
diagrams  showing  the  construction  and  pe- 
culiarities of  two  representative  systems  of 
lighting  in  use,  the  Vanderweyde  electric 
lantern  and  the  luxograph  of  Messrs.  Alder 
&  Clark.  The  former  consisted  of  a  large 
parabolic  reflector  lined  with  an  opaque 
white  substance  inside  and  faced  with  a 
Fresnel  or  polyzonal  lighthouse  lens.  The 
light  was  placed  close  to  the  outside,  so  as  to 
illuminate  the  whole  interior,  but  an  opaque 
reflector  in  front  of  the  light  prevented  any 
of  its  direct  rays  from  falling  upon  the  sit- 
ter. In  the  luxograph  the  principle  of  illum- 
ination was  different.  The  same  form  of 
parabola  was  employed,  but  its  interior  was 
lined  with  reflectors  having  a  mirror  surface 
instead  of  being  an  opaque  white ;  while 
the  light,  composed  of  a  pyrotechnic  com- 


pound such  as  sulphur  two  parts,  nitre  six 
parts,  and  sulphide  of  antimony  one  part, 
was  placed  in  a  little  cup  in  the  focus  of  the 
parabolic  reflector,  the  face  of  which  was 
covered  with  thin  tissue  paper  of  a  violet 
color.  As  in  the  Vanderweyde  lantern  the 
light  was  radiated  from  the  interior  surface, 
there  did  not  appear  any  necessity  for  the 
Fresnel  lens  in  front ;  but  seeing  the  interior 
of  the  luxograph  reflected  the  light,  the 
outer  covering  of  tissue  paper  was  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  softness. 

A  Member. — What  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween radiated  and  reflected  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  while  anything  that 
emitted  light  of  itself  was  a  radiant,  a  radi- 
ating surface,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  ap- 
plied the  term,  was  one  upon  which,  when  a 
ray  of  light  fell,  it  was  distributed  in  every 
direction ;  whereas,  a  reflecting  surface  was 
one  having  more  or  less  a  mirror-like  polish, 
upon  which,  when  a  ray  of  light  fell,  it  was 
reflected  according  to  the  law  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion. If  such  a  ray,  that  from  a  lamp,  for 
example,  fell  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
such  paper  would  radiate  the  light  in  every 
direction  ;  but  if  it  fell  upon  a  glass  mirror, 
that  mirror  would  reflect  it  only  in  one  di- 
rection, according  to  the  law  he  had  just 
mentioned.  A  sufficiently  accurate  defini- 
tion of  a  radiating  surface  was  one  by  which 
light,  no  matter  how  or  where  originated, 
was  projected  in  every  direction. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck  asked  if  Mr.  Taylor  would 
describe  and  show  them  on  the  blackboard 
the  difference  between  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  response,  explained  how,  in 
the  case  of  reflection,  a  ray  fell  upon  a  body 
which  it  could  not  penetrate  and  darted  off 
from  it  again,  the  amount  of  light  thus  re- 
flected depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
surface  upon  which  it  fell,  polished  metal  in 
the  form  of  a  mirror  being  the  most  perfect 
reflector.  In  refraction  a  ray  fell  upon  and 
entered  a  transparent  body  of  different  den- 
sity from  the  atmosphere,  such  as  glass,  and 
became  bent  or  refracted  according  to  the 
angular  difference  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  was  transmitted. 
The  edge  of  a  lens  or  prism  afforded  con- 
venient   means    of    illustrating    refraction, 
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which  could  also  he  seen  by  looking  ob- 
liquely through  thick  plain  glass,  or  observ- 
ing  a  stick  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Kane  understood  that  radiated  light 
was  that  which  came  from  an  original  source, 
reflected  light  "being  that  which  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Wonfer  said  that  when  in  England, 
he  had  often  taken  portraits  hy  the  luxo- 
graph.  The  method  of  working  it  was  sim- 
ple, and  it  yielded  good  results  of  lighting. 
When  they  got  a  bad  quality  of  light  there 
was  no  detail. 

Me.  Kane.' — That  emphasizes  what  I  said 
in  an  article  on  "Light  and  Lighting,"  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Photographic 
Times. 

Mr.  Coonley  observed  that  if  there  was  a 
white  wall  outside  his  gallery  window,  he 
would  call  the  light  that  came  from  it  re- 
flected light. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  M' George 
on  the  influence  produced  by  a  plate  of 
ground  glass  in  distributing  light  in  every 
direction,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

A  regular  meeting  was  held  January  3, 
1883.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Ehrmann  was  called  to 
the  chair. 

The  minutes'  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Journals  received:  Anthony's  Bulletin  for 
December,  and  Photographic  News  for  De- 
cember 15  and  22. 

Correspondence  read. 

An  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  by  Mr. 
Coonley,  was  read  for  the  first  time. 

There  being  no  regular  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, the  evening  was  passed  in  discussing 
various  topics. 

Mr.  Eoche. — A  gentleman  made  two  11-14 
negatives  (dry  plates),  and,  before  the  varnish 
was  dry,  he  placed  them  film  side  together, 
with  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  between ;  when 
he  wished  to  separate  them,  the  tissue  paper 
adhered  to  the  varnish.  They  were  brought 
to  him  to  fix  up.  He  first  soaked  them  in 
water,  and  used  a  sponge  to  get  off  all  the 
tissue  paper  he  could.  He  then  placed  the 
negatives  in  a  dish  containing  methylated 
spirits,  heated  to  blood  heat,  and  got  all  the 
tissue  paper  and  varnish  off.  One  of  the 
negatives   had  a  yellow  stain,    not  having 


been  fixed  fully.  He  made  a  solution  of 
iodine  and  cyanide  to  remove  it ;  then  placed 
it  in  alcohol  again,  and  it  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Ehrmann.- — To  remove  varnish  from 
a  gelatine  film,  place  in  a  solution  of  cya- 
nide, and  it  will  remove  the  varnish. 

Mr.  Roche. — Any  alkali  will  remove  the 
varnish ;  alcohol  is  the  best  to  take  off  the 
varnish,  as  cyanide  is  very  risky. 

Mr.  Rodgers. — I  had  a  tin-type  that  had 
been  colored  too  much,  and  then  varnished. 
I  put  it  in  a  solution  of  cyanide,  and  the 
color  and  varnish  were  taken  off. 

Mr.  Ehrmann. — I  would  like  to  hear  of 
some  new  formulse.  pertaining  to  dry  plates.. 

Mr.  Roche. — A  saturated  solution  of  bi- 
carbonate of  sodium,  one  ounce;  ammonia, 
one  ounce;  water,  four  ounces,  is  the  latest 
developer  from  Europe.  The  more  alkali 
you  use,  the  quicker  your  plates  will  develop 

Mr.  Ehrmann. — When  the  developer  is 
first  put  on  the  plate,  what  would  you  do  if 
the  plate  is  over-exposed? 

Mr.  Roche.- — Put  in  bromide  to  retard  the 
developer. 

Mr.  Ehrmann. — If  you  had  a  number  of 
negatives  to  develop,  and,  on  commencing 
one,  it  flushed  right  up,  how  would  you  re- 
tard it?  A  lady  brought  in  some  plates  to 
be  developed;  one  was  made  instantaneously, 
and  I  used  strong  developer;  another  was 
exposed  twenty  seconds,  and  I  used  weak 
developer.  Bromide  of  ammonium  is  the 
best  to  check  the  developer. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck. — I  would  like  to  hear 
something  of  a  good  copying  collodion. 

Mr.  Roche. — There  are  several  firms  in 
this  city  who  make  hundreds  of  copies  a 
day.  They  are  under-exposed,  and  made  as 
thin  as  possible ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a 
solution  of  bromide  of  copper  to  bleach 
white,  after  which  they  are  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  silver — fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce 
— which  makes  them  a  deep  black,  and  gives 
good,  clear  copies. 

Mr.  Ehrmann. — Capt.  Murray  says  you 
must  not  use  old  negative  baths  for  intensify- 
ing, as  the  iodide  in  the  bath  is  the  cause  of 
streaks.  Capt.  Abney  recommends  the 
silver  solution  at  eighty  to  ninety  grains  to 
the  ounce  to  prevent  them. 

Mr.  Roche. — I  have  often  taken  my  plate 
out  of  the  bath  before  it  was  coated,  washed 
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it  off,  exposed  under  the  light,  put  it  back 
into  the  bath  again,  and  have  made  good 
transparencies,  showing  no  trace  of  fog. 

Mr.  Coonley. — If  the  collodion  makes  a 
good  negative,  it  will  make  a  good  copy.  I 
made  some  copies  of  views  (the  negatives 
having  been  lost),  had  them  printed,  and 
showed  them  to  a  photographer  with  the 
original;  he  could  not  tell  which  were  the 
copies  and  which  were  the  originals. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck. — Mr.  Coonley  uses  his 
collodion  different  from  any  one  else.  I 
think  if  operators  would  take  more  pains 
with  the  weighing  out  of  their  bromide  and 
iodide  in  making  up  their  collodion,  and  not 
go  haphazard  about  it,  they  would  get  better 
results.  I  think  that  is  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Coonley 's  success.  Wells'  collodion  for  copy- 
ing will  make  very  good  negatives. 

Mr.  Kodgers. — A  good  negative  collodion 
should  make  a  good  copy,  but  I  think  the 
bath  has  something  to  do  with  it;  when  it 
gets  to  a  certain  state,  it  will  not  make  a 
good  copy. 

Mr.  Coonley. — I  have  seen  many  use 
collodion  that  was  a  little  acid  and  very 
red;  also,  copies  made  with  copying  collo- 
dion where  the  centre  was  denser  than  the 
sides,  and  have  recommended  negative  col- 
lodion, with  good  results. 

Adjourned. 

T.  W.  Power, 

Secretary. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.— Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  held 
Wednesday  evening,  January  3,  1883.  The 
President,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bates,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  Dr. 
George  Pox,  a  life-member  of  the  Society. 

Messrs.  Edward  Browning  and  Frank  G. 
Bogers  were  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Carbutt  presented  to  the  Society  a 
handsomely  framed  "artotype"  picture,  by 
E.  Bierstadt,  of  New  York,  of  the  obelisk 
in  Central  Park,  the  negative  of  which  was 
made  on  a  Keystone  "  B  "  plate. 

Mr.  Wallace  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  an  excellent  work  entitled  "A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Caoutchouc  and  Gutta- 


percha," by  Hoffer,  and  recommended  its 
perusal  by  those  interested.  The  speaker 
exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  "virgin  gum" 
and  a  gutta-percha  bath-holder,  the  latter 
made  by  Bouch,  of  London,  and  stated  that 
he  had  used  it  satisfactorily  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  found  that  all  trouble  to  the  bath 
arising  from  the  use  of  gutta-percha  could 
be  obviated  by  washing  the  holder  with  di- 
lute nitric  acid  prior  to  filling  it  with  the 
silver  solution.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that 
virgin  gum  of  a  superior  quality  was  scarcely 
to  be  obtained  in  this  country. 

A  recess  being  taken,  the  members  were 
entertained  with  an  exhibition  of  lantern 
slides  by  Mr.  Carbutt,  who  used  his  excellent 
lime-light  lantern.  The  pictures  shown  were 
views  made  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Bau 
during  their  tour  in  Egypt  and  the  East. 
These  gentlemen  being  present,  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  by  their 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  points  visited  and 
the  incidents  attending  the  making  of  the 
various  pictures. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  B.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 

THE  HOLLAND  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Holland  International  Exhibition 
opens  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  May  1, 1883, 
and  continues  until  October  31.  There  may 
be  some  of  our  readers  who  are  disposed 
to  see  if  they  can  "beat  the  Dutch,"  and 
therefore  we  are  bound  to  bring  it  to  their 
attention.  We  believe  that  good  grows  from 
all  such  exhibitions,  costly  though  they  are. 
We  are  informed  that  intending  exhibitors- 
should  apply  for  space  at  once,  if  they 
would  secure  desirable  localities. 

Terms,  regulations,  and  particulars,  gen- 
erally and  in  detail,  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, from  S.  A.  Wheelwright,  Esq., 
General  IT.  S.  Agent,  No.  2  Wall  Street, 
Boom  32,  New  York  City. 


"  I  feel  the  beneficial  effect  of  advertis- 
ing in  your  valuable  journal.  I  don't  think 
that  you  ever  did  better  for  your  patrons 
than  you  are  doing  now.  I  wish  to  thank 
you."    So  says  one  of  our  oldest  advertisers. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MILWAUKEE. 

Friend  Wilson  :  That  portion  of  the 
Executive  Committee  residing  in  other 
cities  than  Milwaukee,  with  grateful  hearts 
thank  Mr.  Sherman,  our  worthy  Secretary, 
for  calling  the  meeting  at  the  Plankinton 
House,  rather  than  the  Newhall. 

Until  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
9th,  we  were  in  session,  devising  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  August  meeting.  Four  hours 
later,  while  we  were  safely  sleeping  in  our 
good  beds,  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred  lives 
were  perishing  by  the  tortures  of  fire,  and 
the  crushing  of  bones  upon  the  hard  pave- 
ments, from  leaps  of  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  above,  at  the  doomed  hotel  a  little  dis- 
tance away. 

After  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  we  went  to  view  the  Exposition  Build- 
ing, where,  if  nothing  happens  to  prevent, 
will  be  held  the  crowning  triumph  of 
Photographic  Conventions.  The  building 
is  a  grand  structure,  conveniently  situated, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  our  wants. 

The  Main  Hall  is  very  large.  In  the 
centre  is  a  fountain  that  projects  a  stream  of 
water  one  hundred  feet  high,  which  cools 
and  freshens  the  air  in  the  hottest  weather. 
In  the  south  end  is  erected  a  mammoth 
organ,  whose  grand  voice  confesses  to  no 
equal  west  of  Boston  or  New  York.  In 
the  north  end  is  a  Corliss  engine  to  balance 
the  organ,  and  the  floor  space  between  is 
ample  to  exhibit  the  wares  of  all  the  mam- 
moth stock-houses  and  manufacturers  who 
will  show  the  enterprise  to  plant  their 
standards  there;  and  I,  as  a  committee  of 
one  on  soliciting  exhibits,  respectfully  in- 
vite all,  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  to 
help  fill  that  vast  floor. 

On  either  side  of  the  main  entrance,  be- 
fore reaching  the  main  hall,  are  large  as- 
sembly rooms,  five  exhibition  halls,  and 
committee-rooms,  all  and  more  than  all  can 
use.  There  is  also  a  conservatory  or  glass- 
house, which  by  the  aid  of  screens  can 
readily  be  converted  into  a  splendid  tempo- 
rary studio,  or  succession  of  studios,  for 
sittings  and  group-making.  There  will  be 
ample  facilities  for  developing  and  practi- 
cal work  in  operating.  All  photographers 
having  outfits  for  viewing  should,  by  all 


means,  bring  them.  There  are  architect- 
ural beauties,  both  exterior  and  interior,  to 
command  the  interests  of  their  cameras, 
and  enable  them  to  get  practice  in  good 
company,  and  carry  home  with  them  sou- 
venirs of  the  profitable  and  happy  week 
they  are  sure  to  have. 

Connected  with  the  main  hall  is  a  good 
restaurant,  where  all  may  feed  who  desire. 

In  the  galleries  and  spacious  halls  a  thou- 
sand photographers  could  comfortably  pitch 
their  cots  and  establish  camp,  after  filling 
the  hotels. 

A  permanent  department  of  the  exposi- 
tion building  is  an  art  museum,  containing 
works  of  art  by  the  old  and  modern  masters, 
which  will  interest  all  to  examine. 

Milwaukee  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  cities 
upon  the  chain  of  lakes.  A  finer  selection 
could  not  have  been  made  for  such  a  gath- 
ering as  we  will  have.  An  enthusiasm 
such  as  I  have  not  seen  in  others,  or  felt 
myself  before,  assures  me  that  we  will  have 
at  Milwaukee  a  meeting  far  surpassing  any 
former  one.  That  it  prove  so  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  Yours  truly,  » 

J.  E.  Eyder. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

BY   EDWARD    L.  WILSON. 

From  Sinai  to  Akabah — Ezion  Geber. 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 

The  third  day  from  Sinai  brought  to  us  a 
splendid  surprise.  As  we  left  our  camp,  a 
flock  of  vultures  stood  upon  a  cliff"  near  by 
waiting  for  our  departure,  that  they  might 
feast  upon  what  we  left  behind  us.  I  smiled 
as  I  thought  of  the  grievous  disappointment 
they  would  have,  for  the  appetite  of  the 
desert  traveller  allows  but  little  to  escape 
his  most  affectionate  attention.  Well,  we 
were  trotting  along,  not  expecting  much 
more  than  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  other 
days,  singing,  as  we  often  did,  "Columbia, 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  when  we  came  to 
the  top  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  mound  of 
sandstone,  and  there,  lo !  we  overlooked  a 
magnificent  nugb,  or  pass,  through  the  sand- 
stone walls,  some  two  hundred  feet  deep. 
Its  mountain  declivities  and  distant  peaks 
were  pictured  and  painted  in  the  most  gaudy 
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style  conceivable.  The  sun  was  obscured  by 
shower-clouds  sent  over  to  us  from  Sinai, 
but  was  good  enough  to  us  to  give  sufficient 
light  to  make  two  exposures  of  the  camera 
upon  the  scene  below  before  we  clambered 
down  to  enjoy  it  more  closely.  To  our  right 
was  the  rocky  stairway,  which  wound  from 
side  to  side  down  to  the  level  of  the  valley. 
Beyond,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  were  peaks 
against  peaks,  of  red,  white,  brown,  greenish- 
gray  tipped  with  red,  yellow,  amber,  covered 
halfway  up  with  silvery  sand,  pink  and  blue. 
On  the  left  foreground  was  a  dark-brown 
bluff,  and  beyond  others  of  lighter  shades, 
another  of  red,  a  nearer  one  of  gray,  tipped 
with  red  and  green,  a  more  fantastic  one 
with  waves  of  red  and  white,  and  still  others 
of  fawn  color,  brown  and  marl  color  topped 
by  red  porphyry.  The  pavement  of  this 
gaudy  amphitheatre  was  of  white  sandstone 
and  sand,  varied  here  and  there  with  veins 
of  lilac  and  red  and  yellow.  In  the  centre 
were  two  bright  oases  filled  with  palm-trees 
and  fields  of  waving  grain.  When  we  began 
to  descend,  we  saw  more  closely  the  beauty 
of  the  colors.  It  was  like  going  down  a 
winding  stairway  lined  with  fluted  and  spiral 
columns,  the  depressions  of  which  were 
painted  with  deep  shades  of  yellow  and  lilac, 
and  red  and  blue. 

As  we  looked  back  from  the  valley,  we 
saw  our  careful  camels  picking  their  way 
down  the  crooked  steps.  Arrived  at  the 
oasis,  we  found  a  subterranean  aqueduct, 
which  seemed  to  lead  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  in  which  was  a  running  stream. 
A  little  further  on  is  a  splendid  bubbling 
spring,  whose  waters  push  them  up  through 
the  sand  and  send  the  bubbles  sailing  all 
over  the  surface.  We  were  in  the  pass  of 
Ain  Hudera,  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
true  Hazeroth,  and  I  cannot  help  but  accord 
with  such  a  conjecture.  Here  are  "  the 
wells"  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Moses  as 
being  in  this  quarter ;  near  by  is  "the  sea" 
whence  came  "the  quails."  And,  truly, 
such  a  fantastic  show  of  color  was  sufficient 
to  put  the  always  light-hearted  Miriam  in  a 
teasing  humor,  and  cause  her  to  taunt  her 
meek  brother  Moses  with  the  assertion  that 
his  Sinaitic  spouse  was  of  a  darker-skinned 
people  than  he  came  from,  at  the  same  time 
accusing  him  of  being  a  miscegenationist. 


Doubtless  she  was  incited  by  Aaron,  too, 
and  it  always  seemed  hard  that  she  should 
receive  all  the  leprosy.  Moses  doubtless 
thought  so  too,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayers 
his  helpful  sister  was  restored.  Had  she  not 
joined  him  in  his  "song"  at  Ayan  Miisa, 
and  did  she  not  also  dance  and  try  to  cheer 
up  the  disconsolate  ?  I  always  sympathize 
with  such  cheerful  bodies  as  Miriam. 

"We  met  an  old  Bedouin  here  who  said  he 
was  one  hundred  and  five  years  old.  He 
said  he  heard  our  "noise"  afar  off,  and  it 
aroused  him  from  his  sleep.  He  thought 
there  was  a  war  among  the  Bedouins  near 
by,  and  he  got  up  to  see  what  the  disturb- 
ance was  about.  He  smoothed  a  seat  for  us 
in  the  sand  by  the  well,  and  showed  us  every 
courtesy  possible.  Two  Arabic  rain-showers 
visited  us  during  the  five  minutes  we  were 
his  guests.  They  were  each  about  one  min- 
ute and  a  quarter  in  duration,  and  very  windy. 
We  were  reminded  apologetically  that  this 
was  the  month  of  March,  and  that  the  weather 
was  usually  rough  then.  During  our  visit 
our  camel-leaders  gathered  bunches  of  a 
prickly  bush,  whose  thorns  are  nearly  two 
inches  long,  and  fed  them  to  their  camels. 
It  is  thought  to  be  a  great  tit-bit  by  these 
strange,  snarly  animals,  and  is  rather  scarce. 
They  chew  it  with  the  utmost  complacency, 
as  do  the  goats  certain  kinds  of  sandstone, 
also  scarce.  It  struck  me  that  an  exporta- 
tion from  America  of  barbed  fence-wire  for 
camels,  and  iron-mill  slag  for  the  goats, 
would  find  a  ready  market  here;  and,  in 
return,  these  colored  sands  could  be  sent 
back  for  use  as  mineral  paint.  Who  will 
try  it? 

Leaving  the  "wells,"  we  followed  along 
the  pass,  continually  surprised  by  nearer 
views  of  what  we  had  seen  an  hour  or  so  ago 
in  the  distance.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
rivalry  among  the  colors  to  see  which  could 
shine  forth  most  brilliantly  for  our  delecta- 
tion. Here  and  there  a  small  cliff"  would 
stand  out  in  the  valley  by  itself  as  if  to  dis- 
pute our  way.  One  of  these  was  very  beau- 
tifully colored,  and  in  shape  like  one  of  the 
immense  capitals  at  Karnak.  Its  top  was 
overreached  and  trimmed  by  a  coral-shaped 
cap  of  light  dun  color.  It  was  a  florid 
beauty.  It  was  nearly  noon  before  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  Wady  El  Ain,  and. 
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then  we  turned  to  the  right  in  the  direction 
of  the  sea,  leaving  a  steep  wady  on  the  dis- 
tant left  hand,  whose  pink  bottom  made  it 
look  like  a  field  of  American  clover  in  full 
bloom.  Three  hours'  hard  travel  after  lunch, 
and  then  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  wady 
seemed  to  end.  The  peaks  arose  thousands 
of  feet,  their  bases  almost  touching,  and  be- 
tween them  a  huge  red  granite  rock,  which 
almost  blocked  up  the  passage.  These  formed 
the  "entrance  gates  of  Wady  El  Ain."  Pass- 
ing them  safely,  a  half  hour  more  discovered 
our  tents,  close  to  a  running  brook,  and  by 
the  side  of  a  grove  of"  lofty  palms. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  we  departed 
from  this  beautiful  spot.  The  camels  had 
gone  on  before  us  to  the  brook,  where  we 
found  them  drinking  as  only  camels  can 
drink,  and  capering  with  each  other  like 
goats,  so  delighted  were  they  with  the  water 
and  the  coolness.  We  caught  the  inspira- 
tion, and  made  the  old  rocks  ring  again  with 
our  beloved  home  songs,  while  we  also  dab- 
bled in  the  mountain  torrent.  Following 
the  stream  we  came  in  a  few  moments  to  the 
"■exit  gates  of  El  Ain,"  through  which 
Moses  and  his  murmuring  men  once  crowded, 
after  gathering  their  quota  of  quails.  I  dare 
not  try  to  describe  these  "gates,"  because 
for  over  an  hour  we  were  just  sprung  upon 
by  such  a  grand  succession  of  close  ' '  notches ' ' 
as  I  think  the  world  can  nowhere  else  show. 
All  the  White  Mountain  Notches  crowded 
within  a  mile,  and  thrice  repeated,  would 
not  give  such  splendor ;  and  as  to  color — I 
have  given  already  a  hint  concerning  the 
displays  found  hereabouts.  The  "notches" 
occurred  as  often  as  they  could.  The  moun- 
tains on  each  side  seemed  to  be  oblong  and 
set  at  angles,  and  were  crowded  sometimes 
within  twelve  feet  of  each  other.  No  loco- 
motive can  be  worked  here  without  a  turn- 
table in  every  notch. 

And  now,  through  other  and  wider  and 
Jess  interesting  wadies,  we  at  last  came  to 
the  Sea  of  Akabah,  upon  whose  shores  we 
then  travelled  until  we  found  our  camping- 
ground.  Such  varying  color  in  water  I  never 
saw  but  once — on  Petoskey  Bay,  in  Michi- 
gan. It  looked  as  though  the  gods  were 
kissing  it,  and  whispering  to  it,  and  causing 
it  to  blush.  It  has  not  seen  an  American  or 
.a  white  man  ibr  seven  years,  as  few  travel 


its  shores.  It  blew  our  tents  down  upon 
our  heads  twice  during  the  night,  and  gave 
us  rocky  footing  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 
And  yet  its  whispering  was  a  relief  from  the 
quiet  of  the  mountains,  and  the  dim  outlines 
of  the  Arabian  hills  on  the  eastern  side, 
"towards  Mecca,"  were  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  defiles  through  which  we  had  trav- 
elled so  long.  Steadily  northward  then  on 
the  coast  during  Friday  and  Saturday,  with- 
out much  change  of  scenery,  but  always  de- 
lightful and  never  tiresome.  In  the  middle 
of  Saturday  afternoon  a  great  grove  of  palms 
on  the  eastern  shore  was  sighted,  and  marked 
the  spot  where  stands  Akaba,  the  site  of  an- 
cient Elath,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  We  had 
to  creep  over  the  site  of  Ezion  Geber  before 
we  could  reach  it,  and  also  to  cross  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Sea.  We  saw  where  Solomon 
builded  his  ships  and  anchored  them  when 
they  returned  from  their  voyages,  laden  with 
the  gold  of  Ophir.  We  rode  across  the 
great  Wady  Arabah  (which  runs  straight 
north  to  Palestine)  where  it  joins  the  Elath- 
ean  waters,  and  could  imagine  "Solomon 
in  all  his  glory"  going  through  the  same 
process.  And  as  the  sun  hid  behind  the 
mountains  of  Edom,  the  long  range  of 
Mount  Seir,  we  drove  up  to  our  tents  at  the 
base  of  the  mounds  which  mark  the  groves 
of  Elath,  and  were  met  by  the  sons  of  Esau 
and  welcomed.  And,  as  God  said  to  Israel 
concerning  these  children  of  Edom,  "Ye 
shall  buy  meat  of  them  for  money,  that  ye 
may  eat,  and  ye  shall  also  buy  water  of  them, 
that  ye  may  drink,"  we  took  the  command 
as  a  personal  one,  and  fulfilled  the  divine 
injunction  literally,  for  there  is  but  one  well 
here,  and  we  paid  five  dollars  for  our  water 
supply.  Sheykh  Miisa  is  not  allowed  to  go 
further  with  us,  much  to  our  regret,  for  he 
is  the  noblest  Bedouin  we  have  seen.  So, 
while  I  write,  an  intolerable  clatter  is  going 
on  between  Mohammed  Achmed  Eflendi 
Hadaiya,  our  brave  dragoman,  and  Sheykh 
Benjad,  while  they  negotiate  for  our  entrance 
to  Petra.  No  one  has  been  there  for  seven 
years,  and  our  admission  is  dubious,  but  if 
any  one  can  get  us  in,  Hadaiya  can.  If  all 
the  Edomites  were  such  exacting  porcines  as 
Sheykh  Benjad,  though,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  God  directed  Ezekiel  to  say,  "I  will 
also  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  Edom,  and 
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will  cut  off  man  and  "beast  from  it,  and  I 
will  make  it  desolate."  The  prophecy  was 
fulfilled — but  one  "beast"  has  grown  up 
since. 


CLENCH'S  PATENT  DEVICE  FOR 
MAKING  "PLAQUES." 

Mr.  Clench  has  three  patents  pertaining 
to  his  pretty  plaque  portraits,  a  license  to 
work  which  he  grants  to  everyone  who  pur- 
chases his  outfit,  instructions,  etc.,  for  pro- 
ducing them.  His  last  patent  pertains  par- 
ticularly to  what  he  terms  his  "  Device  for 
Embossing  Photographs,"  and  reads  as 
follows : 

Specification  forming  part  of  Letters 
Patent  No.  269,830,  dated  January  2,  1883. 
Application  filed  October  30,  1882.  (No 
model.) 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern  : 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Prank  B.  Clench, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  residing  at 
Lockport,  County  of  Niagara,  and  State  of 
New  York,  have  made  certain  improve- 
ments in  Devices  for  Embossing  Photo- 
graphs and  Photographic  Cards,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  specification. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  device  by 
which  photographs  or  a  portion  of  photo- 
graphic cards  can  be  stamped  or  pressed 
into  a  concavity  or  matrix,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  rim  or  ring,  giving  a 
plaque  effect  to  such  cards,  and  having,  in 
connection  with  said  device,  a  removable 
slide,  which  has  an  opening  corresponding 
with  the  circle  or  oval  in  the  bed  or  block, 
and  which  runs  in  grooves  in  the  sides  of 
said  block  just  above  the  ring,  by  which 
the  exact  position  of  the  card  to  be  embossed 
into  a  plaque  can  be  determined  and  the 
card  set  so  that  the  embossing  will  be  in 
the  right  place,  as  fully  hereinafter  ex- 
plained. 

In  the  drawings,  Fig.  1  is  an  end  eleva- 
tion, the  slide  in  cross-section;  Pig.  2,  a 
plan  of  the  whole;  Fig.  3,  a  side  elevation 
in  central  cross-section  through  line  x  x, 
Fig.  2. 

A  represents  the  bed  or  block,  made  of 
wood  or  metal,  and  nearly  square,  with  up- 
right sides  a  a,  in  which  are  grooves  b  b  for 


a  removable  slide,  B,  to  run  in.  The  face 
of  the  bed  A  is  bevelled  off  on  all  sides,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  1  and  3,  as  at  c  c/  (the  ob- 
ject to  be  presently  explained),  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  bed  a  rounded-out  or  concave 
depression,  C,  is  made  (see  Figs.  2  and  3), 
and  around  this  is  a  raised  ring  or  rim,  d 


(see  Figs.  1  and  3).  The  slide  B  has  an 
opening,  g,  in  the  centre,  corresponding  in 
shape  and  size  to  opening  and  rim  C  d  in 
the  bed  A. 

In  the  grooves  b  b  are  pins//  for  the  ends 
of  the  slide  B  to  strike  against,  and  which 
are  so  placed  as  to  bring  the  centre  of  the 
slide  exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  depres- 
sion in  the  bed.  Between  the  slide  and  the 
rim  d  beneath  is  a  space,  in  which  the  card 
is  put. 

The  working  of  the  device  is  as  follows: 
The  slide  B  is  first  put  into  the  grooves  b  b 
and  pushed  against  the  pins//.  Then  the 
card  or  photograph  is  slid  into  the  space 
between  the  slide  B  and  bed  A,  and  resting 
on  the  rim  d.  It  is  adjusted  in  exactly  the 
right  position  to  receive  the  embossing  by 
the  ring  or  opening  in  the  slide.  If  not 
for  this,  it  would  be  impossible  to  set  the 
card  exactly  in  the  right  place  over  the  rim, 
etc.,  beneath  ;  but  by  this  slide  and  opening 
therein  it  is  done  in  a  moment.  After  it  is 
set,  then  the  slide  B  is  withdrawn  and  a 
rubber  cushion  (not  shown)  is  set  carefully 
on  top  of  the  card.  This  cushion  is  made 
to  exactly  fill  the  space  between  the  sides  a  a 
of  the  bed,  but  rises  above  the  sides  a  little 
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to  allow  for  the  after-pressure.  The  whole 
is  then  set  into  a  press,  and  on  withdrawing 
it  the  photograph  will  be  found  to  have  re- 
ceived a  concave  depression  and  a  raised  or 
convex  rim  all  around  it,  caused  by  the 
simple  devices  above  described. 

The  bevelled  face  c  c/,  before  referred  to, 
is  to  allow  the  card  to  be  pressed  thereon, 
thereby  curving  the  card  backward  a  little 
from  the  central  rim  d,  as  the  bevelled  face 
of  the  block  A  extends  in  all  directions  from 
the  rim  d  (shown  at  c'c,  Fig.  1,  and  c/  c/, 
Fig.  3).  This  gives  a  better  appearance  to 
the  cards  and  overcomes  somewhat  the 
tendency  of  all  photographs  to  curve  for- 
ward. 

I  claim  : 

1.  The  former  or  embosser  consisting  of 
the  bed  A  and  raised  sides  a  a,  having  the 
grooves  b  therein,  the  central  concave  or 
rounded-out  depression  C,  the  raised  ring 
or  rim  d,  and  the  surface  c  c/  of  said  bed  A, 
bevelled  off,  substantially  as  and  for  the  pur- 
pose specified. 

2.  In  combination  with  the  former  or  em- 
bosser A  a  a,  the  removable  slide  or  ad- 
juster B,  having  the  central  opening  g 
therein,  corresponding  to  the  opening  C  in 
the  bed  or  former  A,  and  running  in  grooves 
b  b,  all  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose 
specified. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
signed  my  name  in  the  presence  of  two  sub- 
scribing witnesses. 

Frank  B.  Clench. 
Witnesses : 

J.  E.  Drake, 
T.  H.  Parsons. 

We  have  examined  the  articles  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Clench,  and  believe  them 
to  be  all  that  good  workmanship,  practical 
experience,  and  the  exactions  of  a  careful 
photographer  can  secure.  We  believe  Mr. 
Clench  has  in  every  way  most  carefully  en- 
deavored to  secure  the  very  best  means  pos- 
sible by  which  to  enable  those  who  want  to 
push  "plaques,"  to  do  so  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. And  those  who  are  making  them — 
now  a  goodly  number  —  are  universally 
pleased  and  gratified  with  their  results  and 
the  demand  for  the  new  picture. 

For  further  particulars,  refer  to  Mr. 
Clench's  advertisement. 


THE  "PLAQUE"  CORNER. 

As  announced  last  month,  we  open  this 
corner,  or  column,  for  the  special  purpose- 
of  allowing  those  who  practise  plaque  pho-_ 
tography  (a  la  Clench's  patents)  to  venti- 
late their  ideas,  and  to  help  each  other  and 
the  public  in  general.  The  following  comes 
from  Mr.  J.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  who  says : 

"  The  plaques  are  a  success.  I  think  my 
manner  of  dampening  the  photographs  far 
ahead  of  Mr.  Clench's  method.  From  six 
to  ten  hours  are  needed  to  prepare  them  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  he  gives.  I  have 
them  ready  for  the  press  two  hours  after 
leaving  the  burnisher.  I  have  a  large  box 
holding  thirty  cabinets,  face  down,  three 
rows.  I  lay  the  photographs  face  down  on 
white  printing  paper.  On  the  back  of  the 
prints  I  lay  a  plain  piece  of  white  domes- 
tic ;  on  that  a  damp  towel ;  over  that  a  very 
damp  towel.  Thus,  from  one  to  two  hours 
are  all  that  is  required  to  dampen  for  the 
press.  If  they  become  too  damp,  let  the 
photographs  lie  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few 
moments.  You  will  find  this  simple  way 
O.  K.  Truly  yours, 

"  J.  T.  Mason." 

"Why  is  it,  so  few  changes  or  novelties 
are  introduced  by  photographers?  The 
same  styles  of  years  ago  are  still  in  vogue. 
The  enterprising  frame  maker's  beautiful 
gold  and  velvet  frame  is  handed  out  to  our 
customers  for  $5  or  $6  with  a  fifty  cent  old- 
style  picture  in  it.  If  a  customer  will  pay 
f  5  or  $6  for  a  cabinet  frame,  he  will  pay 
it  for  a  picture,  but  he  wont  pay  it  unless 
it  has  something  new  and  novel  about  it. 

"Every  other  line  of  business  has  its 
fashionable  novelties.  We  want  more  fash- 
ion, nicer  settings  for  our  work,  and  we 
don't  want  it  all  in  the  frame.  We  want 
the  picture  worth  as  much  as  the  frame. 
The  plaque  promises  to  be  the  thing. 

"In  printing,  keep  the  outer  edge  of  the 
circle  light;  especially  the  upper  part.  If 
you  want  a  nice  plaque  effect — when  the 
print  comes  from  the  negative,  the  circle 
from  the  mask  should  be  scarcely  marked — 
just  enough  for  a  guide  to  adjust  the  cut-out 
to  darken  the  border.     Heavy  gloss  paper 
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is  more  liable  to  crack  in  embossing  than 
single. 

"After  embossing,  the  pictures  should  be 
put  in  piles  of  half-dozens  on  a  board  made 
for  the  purpose,  with  some  T-shaped  cleats, 
under  which  to  put  the  pictures.  They 
should  be  low  enough  to  press  the  picture 
down  at  each  end,  so  that  when  dry  the 
card  will  be  sprung  back  a  little  at  each 
end.  Kept  a  few  hours  in  this  position,  they 
will  remain  permanently  in  position. 

"A  Practical  Plaqueist." 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

About  Cameras  —  Plener's  Method  of  Sepa- 
rating Bromide  of  Silver  from  Gelatine — 
Be?iecke's  Artotypes  —  Kurtz' s  Pictures 
Taken  ivith  Electric  Light. 

Prof.  Haeckel,  who  lately  returned  from 
Ceylon,  complained  very  much  that  his  pho- 
tographic camera  became  useless  in  the  moist 
climate  of  Ceylon  by  swelling  up  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  the  lid  of  the  casette 
could  not  be  opened.  In  unpacking  the 
supposed  useless  apparatus,  he  found  to  his 
astonishment  everything  in  the  best  working 
order.  The  supposed  swelled-up  camera 
worked  excellently,  matters  having  appar- 
ently righted  themselves  in  the  climate  where 
the  camera  had  been  made.  In  any  case, 
this  will  prove  that  the  best  constructed 
wooden  cameras  may  refuse  to  work  in  certain 
climates.  Recently  this  question  was  con- 
sidered in  fitting  out  the  astronomical  expedi- 
tions to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
May  6.  The  expedition  was  to  take  station 
in  the  moist  insular  climate  of  Australia. 
Now,  of  course,  a  metallic  camera  would  be 
very  suitable  for  this  purpose,  but  instead  I 
have  tried  the  ebonite  camera,  with  great 
success.  The  material  does  not  change  in 
moist  climate,  it  is  not  heavy,  is  easily 
worked,  and  does  not  rust.  Some  parts  of 
the  casette  have  been  long  since  made  of 
ebonite,  but  I  never  before  heard  of  a  com- 
plete ebonite  camera. 

In  the  course  of  last  year,  an  interest- 
ing method  was  published  to  separate  bro- 
mide of  silver  from  gelatine.  This  is  Mr. 
Plener's  method,  and  I  have  mentioned  the 
same  in  my  Progress  of  Photography.     The 


method  consists  in  putting  bromide-of-silver 
gelatine  emulsion  in  a  centrifugal  machine, 
which  makes  four  thousand  revolutions 
a  minute.  By  this  process  the  bromide  of 
silver  is  thrown  against  the  sides  of  the  re- 
volving vessel,  which  causes  it  to  be  separated 
in  a  few  minutes  from  the  gelatine,  when  it' 
can  be  washed  and  mixed  with  fresh  gelatine. 
Dr.  Eder  recently  tried  the  method,  and 
found  the  same  excellent.  He  found  Ple- 
ner's assertion  that  every  mature  emulsion 
contains  gross-grained  and  fine-grained  bro- 
mide of  silver  well  founded.  In  revolving, 
the  coarser  bromide  of  silver  was  thrown 
first  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  then 
only  the  finer.  When  the  revolution  was 
interrupted  at  the  proper  time,  then  both 
kinds  could  be  gathered  separately,  first  the 
coarser  bromide  of  silver,  and,  after  a  second 
period  of  revolution,  the  finer.  He  found  that 
in  a  half-mature  emulsion  the  gross-grained 
bromide  of  silver  was  more  sensitive  than 
the  fine-grained.  On  an  emulsion,  however, 
which  had  reached  its  highest  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness, the  gross-grained  bromide  of  silver 
formed  fog,  while  the  fine-grained  was  en-  ' 
tirely  free  from  this  defect  and  very  sensitive. 
The  negatives  obtained  with  it  appeared  to 
be  almost  too  thick.  The  centrifugal  ma- 
chine, which  Mr.  Plener  has  used  about  a 
year,  gave  excellent  practical  results.  Several 
emulsions  made  in  this  way  showed,  with 
Warnerke's  sensitometer,  to  25,  and  with  it 
considerable  thickness  and  great  clearness. 
Plates  made  by  the  best  German  manufac- 
turers show  a  sensitiveness  of  at  the  utmost 
14  to  15  (Warnerke),  and  the  best  English 
quick  plates  about  17 J,  or  at  most  20. 
Plener's  plates  would  consequently  appear 
to  possess  sixteen  times  as  much  sensitiveness  ' 
as  the  first  named  and  four  times  as  much  as 
the  last  named.  Judging  from  this,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plates  can  be  increased 
quite  materially  with  Plener's  method,  which 
would  make  his  centrifugal  machine  quite 
indispensable.  If  the  bromide  of  silver,  ex- 
tracted from  the  emulsion,  is  put  in  the  de- 
veloper, it  becomes  black,  even  in  the  dark. 
When  spread  out  on  an  adhesive  plate  as  a 
thin  layer,  it  will  form  fog  and  a  very  thin 
picture.  If  a  layer  tried  in  this  manner  is 
coated  with  gelatine,  a  very  weak  picture  is 
obtained,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix. 
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"When,  however,  the  powdered  bromide  of 
silver  is  mixed  with  gelatine  and  emulsified, 
excellent,  strong  negatives  are  produced, 
which  are  easily  developed  and  intensified. 
The  bromide  of  silver  by  itself  forms  a 
doughy  matter.  With  water  it  cannot  be 
well  emulsified,  as  it  is  easily  precipitated, 
and  with  alcohol  not  at  all;  with  warmed 
gelatine  solution,  however,  it  emulsifies  ex- 
cellently, forming  quite  as  fine-grained  an 
emulsion  as  with  the  original  mixture.  If 
the  bromide  of  silver  is  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  open  air,  it  will  become  a  hard,  gummy, 
amorphous  substance,  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  grind  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  for  the 
substance  contains,  in  spite  of  all  washing, 
gelatine  and  traces  of  water.  In  the  water, 
the  bromide  of  silver  shows  soon  again  its 
doughy  character,  and  is  then  as  easily  emul- 
sified again  as  before  drying.  It  is  very 
different  from  dried,  flaky,  bromide  of  silver 
which  has  been  precipitated  in  water.  I 
have  already  studied  and  reported  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the 
course  of  last  summer.  This  preparation 
may  yet  be  manufactured  and  sold  whole- 
sale, so  that  every  photographer  can  produce 
the  emulsion  by  simply  mixing  the  said  sub- 
stance with  gelatine. 

The  other  day  the  Society  for  Improving 
Photography  received  Lichtdrucks  (arto- 
types)  from  Mr.  R.  Benecke,  in  St.  Louis, 
the  excellence  of  which  was  acknowledged 
by  every  one,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  equal 
to  the  best  German  Lichtdrucks.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  same  deserves  the  more  praise, 
considering  that  the  climate  of  St.  Louis 
offers  more  difficulties  to  the  Lichtdruck 
process  than  ours. 

With  great  interest  also  we  have  noted 
the  excellent  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Kurtz,  in  New  York,  with  electric  light. 
The  more  so,  as  his  way  of  operating  (direct 
illumination  of  the  models  with  lamps,  in- 
stead of  through  the  medium  of  reflecting 
screens)  differs  very  materially  from  the 
method  obtaining  in  Europe.  Here  in  Europe 
we  use  the  dull,  white,  crescent-shaped  re- 
flector, in  the  centre  of  which  the  electric 
light  burns,  and  which  is  behind  a  small 
dark  screen,  so  that  no  direct  rays  of  light 
can  fall  upon  the  model.  I  have  reported 
particulars  in  my  Progress  of  Photography. 


Of  late  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
the  glow-light  in  photography ;  the  same 
has  been  now  improved  very  much.  Glow- 
lamps  of  a  strength  of  one  hundred  candles' 
have  been  made;  but  even  of  such  lamps,- 
even  conceding  that  the  light  Avould  be  in 
all  respects  serviceable,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  use  forty  pieces  in  taking  a  portrait,  as 
for  this  purpose  a  light  of  a  strength  of  four 
thousand  candles  is  required.  The  experi- 
ments made  in  Munich  with  an  arc-light  of 
a  strength  of  two  thousand  candles  proved 
very  unsatisfactory.  Now,  the  glow-light  is 
in  our  case  of  little  use  for  portrait  photog- 
raphy, as  it  is  too  yellow.  Eor  common 
illuminating  purposes  this  would  be  more 
an  advantage  than  a  defect,  as  it  is  more 
like  the  accustomed  gas,  that  is,  petroleum 
light,  for  which  all  our  so-called  evening 
or  light  colors  are  calculated.  The  white 
electric  arc-light  appears  to  us,  contrasted 
with  the  latter,  blue  and  cold,  and  its  gen- 
eral introduction  would  entail  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  selection  of  the  evening 
colors.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  glow- 
light  is  appropriate  for  illuminating  the 
dark-room,  especially  in  summer,  as  it  gives 
out  very  little  heat. 

The  platinum  process,  first  discovered  by 
Willis,  finds  more  and  more  favor  since  Piz- 
zighelli,  in  Vienna,  and  Hiibl  studied  the 
principles  of  the  process,  and  brought  pre- 
pared papers  for  the  process  in  the  market. 
Here  we  use  it  already  for  reproductions  of 
drawings,  for  which  it  is  specially  appro- 
priate, owing  lo  its  beautiful  black  color. 
The  pictures  are  dull. 

A  number  of  platinum  pictures,  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  last  general  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society  at  Vienna,  prove 
that  this  process,  which  received  a  premium 
from  said  Society,  has  been  introduced  al- 
ready in  photographic  circles.  Even  if  it 
remains  as  yet  a  conjecture,  whether  it  will 
ever  be  possible  to  modify  the  unartistic  taste 
of  the  public  so  far  that  it  sees  merit  also  in 
less  brilliant  pictures,  the  platinum-type  pro- 
cess offers  nevertheless  a  wide  field  in  the 
branch  of  the  reproduction  of  oil-paintings, 
engravings,  drawings,  etc.,  and  even  for 
architectural  and  landscape  photography. 

The  platinum  process  proper  is,  according 
to  the  respective  operators,  easily  and  simply 
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executed  on  the  basis  of  Pizzighelli  and 
Hubl's  pamphlet  (a  synopsis  of  which  is 
found  in  my  Progress  of  Photography) ; 
only  the  costs  of  producing  the  pictures  are 
rather  high  yet,  as  long  as  the  chemicals  and 
papers  used  in  the  process  retain  the  present 
high  prices.  The  above-mentioned  objects 
on  exhibition  consisted  of  excellent  repro- 
ductions of  maps  of  the  Imperial  Military 
Geographical  Institute ;  of  very  beautiful  in- 
teriors and  reproductions  of  engravings  by 
Mr.  Kroh,  of  Charmig;  landscape  pictures 
by  the  able  amateur  Mr.  K.  Hamsa,  and 
direct  portraits  and  reproductions  by  Messrs. 
Medvey  and  Kretzer. 

But  if  the  platinum  process  should  ever 
come  into  general  use,  an  increase  of  the 
price  of  the  platinum  may  be  expected. 
There  is  plenty  of  silver  in  the  world,  and 
if  a  hundred  times  as  many  silver  pictures 
should  be  made  as  are  made  to-day,  it  would 
not  affect  the  price  of  this  metal  at  all,  con- 
sidering the  immense  quantities  of  silver 
found  in  Mexico  and  Nevada.  But  platinum 
is  much  scarcer — even  scarcer  than  gold — 
and  an  increased  employment  of  this  metal 
by  photographers  would  surely  increase  the 
price  of  the  same.  A  sheet  of  prepared 
platinum  paper  costs  one  Reichsmark — a 
sheet  of  prepared  silver  paper  only  half  that 
much.  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  W.  Yogel. 

Berlin,  January  1,  1883. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES 
IN  THE  EAST. 

By  W.  H.  Eau. 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 

Coming  down  the  Nile,  but  one  ruin  is 
visited,  that  of  Abydos — so  we  were  in  for 
a  rapid  return  to  Cairo,  making  a  three 
days'  visit  to  Philae,  on  our  return  to  that 
beautiful  island.  On  board  the  steamer 
Saidieh  in  Nubia,  we  were  given  an  extra 
room  for  the  storage  of  our  plates,  etc.,  and 
covered  the  two  windows  with  sheets  of 
ruby  paper,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  and 
bright  workroom,  being  able  to  change 
plates  in  the  holder,  generally  during  the 
day  instead  of  night.  Floating  rapidly 
down  no  stops  were  made,  excepting  at 
night;  took  advantage  of  the  time,  and  se- 


cured some  empty  wine  bottles  and  prepared 
some  oxalate  developer,  and  developed  one 
8  x  10  and  six  5x8  plates,  all  of  them  selected 
especially  as  being  difficult  subjects  and 
likely  to  be  severe  tests  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  plates  and  judgment  displayed  in 
making  exposures.  Two  were  instanta- 
neous river  views  of  dahabiehs — they  came 
up  slowly,  but  very  good  indeed  ;  next  came 
the  two  inscriptions  made  down  the  well 
sixty  feet  below  surface,  where  the  royal 
mummies  were  found.  They  developed  all 
right,  but  were  rather  thin,  owing  to  the 
weak  light  in  which  they  were  exposed. 
We  felt  fully  satisfied  that  our  constant 
care  and  attention  were  not  in  vain,  and 
that  we  would  carry  home  with  us  many 
pictures  never  made  before.  Our  methods 
for  changing  and  packing  were  always  the 
same,  having  adopted  a  system  from  which 
we  never  swerved,  making  it  a  practice 
always  to  have  camera  and  holders  filled 
with  fresh  plates  ready  to  work  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  In  three  days  and  a  few 
hours  we  have  floated  from  the  second 
down  to  the  first  cataract,  and  again  are 
moored  opposite  Philae.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  next  morning  we  are  in  our 
boat'  with  tripods,  cameras,  etc.,  for  a 
thorough  day's  work  amid  the  ruins  of 
Phila?,  having  since  our  previous  visit 
studied  them  up.  "We  knew  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  and  hunted  them  up,  catch- 
ing up  many  artistic  bits  that  were  both 
interesting  and  beautiful.  Here  we  made 
two  sets  of  negatives  for  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer.  One  of  them,  The  View 
Magnificent,  the  reader  has  already  seen. 
The  second  will  probably  appear  this  year. 
The  island  was  then  thoroughly  photo- 
graphed, both  its  ruins  and  its  surround- 
ings. Prom  its  temple  we  could  hear  the 
roar  of  the  first  cataract,  which  we  also 
visited  and  made  many  views  of,  an  espe- 
cially successful  one  being  an  instantaneous 
one  of  the  channel  with  its  rapids,  which 
all  boats  coming  down  must  shoot.  Naked 
Nubians  shoot  this  same  cataract  of  rushing, 
tumbling  waters,  and  we  were  successful  in 
catching  two  of  them  as  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  waves  with  their  black  arms 
flying  wildly  over  their  heads  as  they 
dashed   over.     It   was  quick  work  indeed 
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to  let  go  the  drop  at  the  exact  moment,  as 
the  Nubians  appeared,  sometimes  but  an 
instant  above  the  waves  and  immediately 
sunk  under  again.  Packing  everything  se- 
curely in  their  several  leather  cases,  we  were 
ready  for  transportation  overland  across 
an  old  Koman  road  to  Assuan  where  the 
"Masr,"  a  large  steamer,  awaited  the  arrival 
of  upper  Nile  passengers  ;  en  route  we  made 
a  number  of  pictures,  among  others  a  very 
picturesque  ruined  Moslem  cemetery  and 
the  great  granite  quarries  of  Syene,  where 
an  obelisk  still  hangs  to  the  mother  rock. 
Three  days  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Bel- 
liawi,  a  very  curious  Arab  village,  where 
fantasias  and  snake  charmers  abound.  We 
arrived  so  late  in  the  day  that  no  light  was 
left  us  for  making  negatives.  The  next 
morning  we  started  fully  an  hour  ahead  of 
the  other  travellers  for  the  temples  of  Sethi  I. 
and  Barneses  II.  at  Abydos.  But  we  soon 
found  that  our  donkeys  were  so  wretched, 
that  the  balance  of  our  party  reached  and 
passed  us  long  before  our  feeing  Abydos. 
This  limited  our  time  so  that  it  was  only 
by  extraordinary  clambering  and  driving 
that  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  full  set  of 
views  ;  even  then,  we  were  the  last  to  arrive 
onboard,  where  all  was  ready  for  an  im- 
mediate departure.  Abydos  is  situated 
further  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  than  any 
other  of  the  ruins  we  visited;  probably  it 
is  reserved  until  the  last  for  the  tourist  to 
visit,  for  if  he  made  the  visit  on  the  up-trip 
he  might  feel  discouraged  at  the  prospect 
before  him  of  visiting  many  such,  and  per- 
haps more  difficult  to  reach. 

A  few  days  more  and  we  are  again  in 
Cairo  the  Grand.  As  we  approach  the  city, 
the  crafts  on  the  river  become  more  numer- 
ous and  of  greater  variety,  affording  us 
many  chances  for  instantaneous  pictures, 
although  they  were  in  most  cases  some  dis- 
tance from  us  and  necessarily  small.  We 
were  indeed  glad  to  arrive  again  in  Cairo, 
where  we  felt  at  home,  and  where  we  could 
always  find  materials  for  pictures.  We 
spent  our  first  day  on  returning,  at  the  great 
pyramids,  making  only  a  few  negatives,  as 
our  previous  visit  had  been  very  thorough. 
We  were  warmly  greeted  by  the  sheykh  of 
the  pyramid  Arabs  and  escorted  through 
their  village,  where  we  made  a  few  charac- 


teristic bits.  In  one  of  our  drives  in  Cairo 
we  captured  the  prize  beggar — -Mr.  Wilson 
named  him  the  Cathedral  of  Grease — he 
was  encased  in  leather  garments,  and  car- 
ried all  his  worldly  goods  on  his  back.  His 
facade  and  abside  were  posed  in  front  of  a 
potter's  bazaar. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  about  the  in- 
fant Arab  life  that  we  wished  to  illustrate, 
and  had  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  accom- 
plishing, and  that  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  mother  carried  the  child  over  her  hips 
or  straddled  over  the  shoulder — the  child 
clinging  fast  to  the  mother's  head  with  both 
its  arms.  While  visiting  the  mosque  of  Sul- 
tan Hassan,  a  mother  and  child  peeped  in 
the  doorway  ;  Mr.  Wilson  at  once  tried  to 
make  terms  with  her,  but  she  ran  away — 
too  timid.  Soon  the  news  spread  around 
that  we  were  willing  to  give  backsheesh; 
and  from  that  time  we  were  besieged  with 
offers,  but  on  trial  we  found  the  woman 
kept  up  such  constant  endeavors  to  cover 
her  face  and  head  from  the  sight  of  men 
that  she  was  not  still  a  second,  so  we  were 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  had  her  picture. 
By  drinking  lemonade  from  an  itinerant 
lemonade  vender,  we  secured  his  service  to 
pose  in  a  narrow  street  with  a  coppersmith's 
bazaar  for  a  background  and  caught  him — 
huge  glass  bottle  and  orange  stuck  on  the 
end  of  it.  The  day  had  become  so  windy 
that  we  were  obliged  to  stop  ;  the  dust  was 
flying  in  immense  clouds  and  filling  every- 
thing. 

On  Friday  (Mohammedan  Sunday)  we 
visited  the  whirling  dervishes,  but  their 
exercises  taking  place  indoors  we  were  un- 
able to  make  pictures  of  them,  so  we  visited 
Heliopolis,  where  the  only  remnant  of  the 
great  city  stands,  in  shape  of  an  obelisk 
erected  by  Thotmes  the  Great.  We  pass 
close  to  it,  the  Tree  of  Santa  Marie,  where 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesus  is 
supposed  to  have  rested  in  her  flight  into 
Egypt.  Its  trunk  shows  great  age.  Al- 
though the  wind  was  very  high  there  was 
an  occasional  lull,  then  we  made  our  ex- 
posures. We  had  now  made  exposures  on 
everything  that  we  saw  was  interesting, 
beautiful,  historical,  and  wonderful.  Ar- 
rangements had  been  made  with  an  Alex- 
andria dragoman  to  take  us  over  the  desert 
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to  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Holy  Land.  The 
question  arose,  should  we  carry  all  the  val- 
uable plates,  exposed  in  Egypt,  over  the 
desert  with  us  or  store  them  in  Cairo  and 
return  for  them?  The  latter  was  finally 
decided  upon ;  acting  on  which,  we  had 
everything  brought  to  our  rooms  from  Mr. 
Brugsch,and  sorted  out  everything  that  was 
needed  for  the  journey,  then  packed  all 
that  was  to  remain  and  sent  them  to  Mr. 
Brugsch's,  after  which  we  did  some  prelim- 
inary shopping  and  left  for  Suez  with  our 
two  companions  that  were  to  travel  with  us. 
Not  very  much  of  interest  is  to  be  photo- 
graphed in  Suez,  still  some  very  fine  street 
views  repaid  us  for  our  trouble.  Sunday 
came  while  at  Suez  and  gave  us  a  needed 
rest  and  an  opportunity  to  write  letters 
home  before  we  started  on  our  forty-five 
days'  journey  on  camels  over  the  desert, 
where  we  would  be  cut  off  entirely  from  all 
civilization. 


DOTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Milwaukee  Convention  promises  to 
be  a  grand  affair.  Our  friend,  the  First 
P.  A.  of  A.  President,  Mr.  J.  F.  Kyder,  in  a 
personal  letter  written  since  his  return  from 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee says,  "  Eveiwthing  looks  fine  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  I  think  it  will  surpass 
all  former  ones.  There  was  one  fortunate 
thing  in  respect  to  our  committee — that  they 
stopped  at  the  Plankinton  House  on  the 
night  of  the  ninth,  or  they  probably  could 
not  have  mustered  a  qu*orum  for  our  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  meeting,  on  account  of 
the  great  fire  there.  I  will  occasionally 
give  you  a  little  rallying  matter." 

In  the  matter  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America,  at 
Milwaukee,  we  earnestly  express  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Kyder's  prophecy  may  be  fully 
verified.  There  must  be  something  flying 
about  in  the  air  and  sunlight  which  joins 
in  this  prediction  of  our  friend,  and  if  our 
photographers  want  it  to  become  true  it 
certainly  will;  for  everything  depends 
upon,  first,  the  proper  payment  of  their 
dues,  in  order  to  place  the  committee  in 
funds  early — to  know   what  they  can   ar- 


range for;  and,  second,  on  every  live  pho- 
tographer preparing  a  few  of  his  specimens 
for  exhibiting,  when  attending  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  making  an  effort  to  save  enough 
dollars  to  enable  him  to  be  there  in  person, 
with  a  heart  full  of  desire  to  give  and  take 
information. 

Five — yes  three — years  ago  we  had  an 
intimate  friend  in  New  England  who  ob- 
stinately and  persistently  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  dry  plates,  and  even 
up  to  a  year  ago  worked  most  enthusiasti- 
cally and  contentedly  with  the  wet  process, 
carrying  his  heavy  apparatus  into  foreign 
lands,  and  into  the  extremes  of  our  own 
country,  with  the  same  patience  and  de- 
voted love  that  he  did  many  years  ago. 
Now,  you  should  just  see  his  enthusiastic 
letters.  He  says,  "  I  have  just  been  making 
some  groups  in  my  room,  where  I  have  a 
splendid  light — a  room  where  I  have  suc- 
ceeded most  admirably.  I  gave  only  one 
second  exposure  on  all,  and  it  would  do 
you  good  to. see  the  range  of  softness  and 
bloom  that  I  have  secured  in  my  negatives  ; 
on  the  whole,  the  time  was  rather  too  long. 
AYhat  an  improvement  in  plates  since  last 
spring.  It  is  fun  now  to  make  exposures, 
and  as  soon  as  I  ha^e  the  thing  under  per- 
fect control,  I  shall  go  for  the  things  I  have 
so  wanted  but  could  not  do,  for  the  dear  old 
wet  process  had  not  the  power.  Now  I 
have  the  power,  indeed,  and  to  spare.  I 
use  smaller  diaphragms  with  instantaneous 
exposure  than  I  did  with  the  wet  process, 
for  I  find  it  necessary  to  get  clear,  sharp 
results.  This  is  rather  strange,  but  I  can 
with  the  wet,  get  sharper  results  with  larger 
diaphragms  than  with  the  dry.  I  think^ 
I  know  the  reason,  and  when  I  get  a 
good  opportunity  I  will  test  it;  for  knowl- 
edge is  power,  and  that  is  what  I  am  after 
now,  hook  and  line.  I  earnestly  think  that 
the  time  will  come  when  operators  will 
make  one-half  of  their  exposures  in  the 
gallery  with  instantaneous  cameras  in  the 
one-hundreth  part  of  a  second." 

Communicating  the  above  to  Mr.  George 
Eastman,  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co., 
Rochester,  New  York,  Mr.  Eastman  an- 
swers, and  very  truly,  too,  "Your  friend, 
who  looks  for  portraits  in  the  one-hundreth 
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part  of  a  second,  is  no  more  visionary 
than  he  would  have  been  three  years  ago 
if  he  had  predicted  what  is  now  being  ac- 
complished." 

Mr.  Eastman  further  says,  "Bj'-the-way, 
have  you  noted  the  increasing  popularity 
of  pyro  over  iron  ?  We  find  the  former  is 
superseding  the  latter  quite  fast,  especially 
for  fine  portraits." 

Who  can  say  more? — Mr.  Walter  C. 
North,  the  veteran  teacher  and  photogra- 
pher, Utica,  New  York,  so  well  known  and 
esteemed  by  many  of  our  readers,  says,  in 
his  letter  of  January  15th,  "Enclosed 
please  find  $6,  for  the  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapher, and  the  Times,  and  Mosaics,  for 
1883.  This  is  the  twentieth  time  I  have 
sent  for  the  good  old  journal,  and  think 
that — perhaps,  however,  you  can  say  I  do — 
I  have  all  the  numbers,  and  value  them 
highly.  I  send  you  many  good  wishes  for 
yourself  and  the  Philadelphia  Photographer 
for  1883." 

Mb.  Walter  M.  Manchester,  another 
enthusiastic  dry-plate  worker,  says,  "My 
experience  with  the  dry  plates  is,  that  when 
they  are  good  they  are  very  good,  and  when 
they  are  bad  they  are  horrid — the  truthful 
dry  plate  in  my  opinion  being  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  truthful  wet  plate ;  and  yet, 
the  melancholy  fact  remains  that  it  don't 
pay  to  use  them  exclusively ;  as  for  equal 
results,  they  take  more  care,  more  monej-; 
and  more  time  and  more  temper  than  wet 
plates;  and  the  average  patron  don't  see  a 
particle  of  difference  in  the  result.  We 
look  for  a  change  in  this  direction  also." 

It  is  reported  from  abroad  that  photog- 
raphers in  some  foreign  countries  no  longer 
pay  celebrities  for  the  privilege  of  making 
their  pictures,  but  permit  the  aforesaid  dis- 
tinguished personages  to  choose  their  own 
photographer,  and  then  manage  the  busi- 
ness themselves.  This  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
plan  followed  in  this  country  by  some  pho- 
tographers, and  is  more  profitable  to  both 
parties  than  the  old  plan.  Others,  how- 
ever, here,  are  said  to  pay  very  large  sums 
for  the  privilege  of  making  pictures  for 
actors  and  actresses,  etc.,  and  claim  to  do 
well  by  their  plan  also. 

In  this  we  had  a  good  deal  of  personal 


experience  with  the  Orientals  last  winter 
— parties  who  were  given  to  begging  for 
backsheesh  even  without  giving  the  neces- 
sary equivalent.  We  found  that  when  we 
especially  needed  a  subject  in  the  street, 
or  the  corner,  that  the  party  generally  knew 
well  his  or  her  price  ;  and  so  was  it  all  the 
way  down  from  Italy  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  up  as  high  as  Petra, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Sometimes  when  what  we  considered  a 
proper  amount  was  given  to  the  subject  for 
such  service,  and  it  was  not  considered  suf- 
ficient, it  was  thrown  violently  and  pas- 
sionately upon  the  ground,  with  an  amount 
of  disappointment  in  the  voice  which  was 
very  pretty  to  see,  but  very  hard  to  catch 
with  the  camera.  In  such  cases  it  was  our 
habit  to  stoop  down  humbly  and  pick  up 
the  money,  and,  putting  it  in  our  pocket, 
walk  away  quite  well  satisfied — as  much  so 
as  if  it  was  accepted. 

Some  of  the  groups  of  the  Bedouin  which 
we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  were  very 
dramatic  in  character,  and  attractive.  We 
should  most  gladly  show  our  readers  more 
of  them  if  we  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  enough  duplicates  to  print  an  edition 
of  this  magazine  from.  In  speaking  of  one 
of  our  pictures  of  a  lot  of  Petra  Bedouin 
upon  their  horses,  with  long  spears  charac- 
teristic of  their  country  in  their  hands,  an 
amateur  friend  says,  "As  a  picture,  you 
know  what  I  think  of  the  horsemen  in  the 
gorge — I  like  it  best  because  steam,  elec- 
tricity, and  other  modern  improvements 
have  never  touched  them.  They  are  a  per- 
fect view  of  the  crusader,  in  no  jot  differing 
from  the  very  men  who  dashed  upon  the 
knighthood  of  Europe,  as  it  vaulted  towards 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  centuries  past." 

The  Mignette  card,  recently  described 
by  Dr.  Vogel  in  one  of  his  letters,  has  be- 
come very  popular  in  Germany.  Some 
samples  have  been  sent  us  by  our  good 
friend  from  Berlin,  and  we  may  describe  it 
briefly  as  follows:  The  cardboard  is  black, 
with  a  gilt  edge  and  line  around  it,  meas- 
uring one  and  five-eighths  inches  by  three 
and  one-eighth  inches  in  size,  the  actual  pho- 
tograph being  one  and  three-eighths  by  two 
and  three-quarters.     The  name  of  the  pho- 
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tograpber  is  delicately  engraved  and  printed 
in  gilt  at  the  bottom,  of  the  photograph  and 
the  name  of  the  subject  is  printed  in  gilt 
upon  the  back.  The  whole  thing  is  very 
neat  and  pretty,  and  would  make  a  beautiful 
style  for  the  coming  Convention,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  millions  of  them  that  ought 
to  be  sold  to  the  patrons  of  the  various 
establishments  of  our  country.  "We  may 
be  excused  for  expressing  the  hope,  if  the 
thing  is  ever  introduced  into  this  country, 
that  a  good  price  will  be  obtained  for  it, 
and  that  its  small  size  will  not  be  the  ex- 
cuse for  making  it  cheap  and  nasty.  Mem- 
bers of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  should  adopt  it.    , 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  Janu- 
ary, opens  its  twentieth  year  with  a  number 
full  of  general  and  special  interest  to  the 
professional  and  amateur  photographers. 
Dry  plates  furnish  the  text  for  their  tech- 
nical articles,  by  J.  H.  Eeuvers,  Frank 
Eobbins,  and  M.  F.  Phillips,  all  strongly 
inclining  to  their  use  ;  German  and  French 


correspondence  give  a  sketch  of  the  art 
abroad,  and  there  is  the  melange  of  news 
and  gossip  on  subjects  relating  to  the  pro- 
fession. The  number  opens  with  a  dry 
plate,  worked  by  J.  H.  Kent,  of  Eochester, 
which  is  enough  to  silence  cavil  as  to  this 
method — and  yet. — Mr.  Talcott  "Wil- 
liams, Literary  Editor  of  The  Press,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  Eoches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  inform  us  that  they  are  now 
manufacturing  a  brand  of  plates  which  "  is 
the  quickest  in  existence,  free  from  fog, 
when  the  least  possible  light  is  used  in  the 
dark-room."  If  this  effort  after  rapidity 
continues,  all  the  photographer  will  have 
to  do  presently,  will  be  to  place  a  stock  of 
plates  at  the  front  door  and  his  negatives 
will  be  made  for  him,  as  his  patrons  drive 
along  to  business  and  shopping.  The  next 
thing  we  want  is  a  plate  that  will  soothe 
and  satisfy  without  proofs,  and  collect  pay 
in  advance.     Then — some  thing  else. 


Pictures  Received. — From  Messrs.  Bates  & 
Muhr,  Denver,  Colorado,  some  very  pretty  ex- 
amples of  photography,  including  one  very 
beautiful  head  of  a  young  miss,  with  a  goodly 
and  tasteful  display  of  lace  about  her  head  and 
bust.  Size  of  head  about  4J  inches.  Delicately 
printed  as  a  vignette-boudoir,  picture  of  a  Missie 
Bates,  whose  portrait  stands  framed  on  an  easel, 
with  a  palette  of  colors  on  a  chair  near  by,  giv- 
ing the  idea  that  the  artist  has  been  working 
on  the  picture  and  has  retired  for  a  season, 
while  the  photographer  steals  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  with  a  camera.  A  very  pretty  picture, 
of  a  smaller  size,  is  of  a  cute  little  girl,  re- 
flected in  a  looking-glass  —  a  very  pretty  con- 
ception for  a  child's  picture.  From  Mr.  J.  C. 
Butterfield,  Prairie-du-Chien,  Wisconsin, 
some  very  pretty  examples  of  work,  of  variius 
sizes  and  styles,  tastefully  posed  and  arranged, 
some  dry-plate  work,  and  some  wet.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  make  a  choice  between  the  success 
that  this  gentleman  has  obtained,  as  the  average 
is  good  all  through.  From  Mr.  Walter  C. 
North,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  two  splendid  boudoir  por- 
traits of  children,  which  are  magnificent  in  every 


respect.  Although  Mr.  North  has  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  since 
its  birth,  he  continues  to  make  work  fully  up  to 
the  present  high  standard  of  American  photog- 
raphy, and  has  never  done  anything  better  than 
the  little  darlings  before  us.  A  pretty  little 
group  of  two  children  sledding,  comes  to  us  from 
Mr.  Manchester,  of  Factory  ville,  Pennsylvania, 
and  does  him  full  credit.  Mr.  C.  M.  Marsh, 
Havana,  N.  Y,  favors  us  with  two  very  fine  bits, 
of  Eagle  Cliff  Falls,  and  Curtain  Cascade,  in  the 
Havana  Glen,  N.  Y.  They  are  charming  water 
effects  in  every  respect,  and  do  credit  to  the  pho- 
tographer who  made  them. 


"A  Happy  New  Year,  from  Georgie  H. 
Stacey,"  is  the  inscription  on  the  back  of  the 
cutest  picture  which  has  come  to  us  this  year. 
It  represents  a  bright,  black-eyed  little  one, 
perhaps  six  months  old,  with  a  feathery  cap 
and  immaculate  swaddling  clothes,  propped  up 
by  some  unseen  power  amidst  an  array  of  well- 
filled  Christmas  stockings,  shoes,  oranges, 
rattles,  India-rubber  instrument?,  fringes  and 
flowers,    and    holiday    things    in    general    too 
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numerous  to  mention,  and  the  young  gentleman 
has  entered  into  the  jolly  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion most  admirably.  His  proud  papa — Mr. 
C.  A.  Stacey — has  secured  from  him  an  ad- 
mirable expression,  which  seems  to  speak  the 
very  words  which  we  started  with — A  Happy 
New  Year  ! 


Christmas  Cards. — A  goodly  supply  of  Christ- 
mas cards  has  come  to  us  this  year,  including  a 
very  pleasant  greeting  from  Messrs.  AVolf  & 
Cheyney,  No.  821  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia, 
together  with  a  lot  of  circulars  of  the  different 
articles  for  sale  by  them.  Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Cope- 
land,  of  Chicago,  favors  us  with  a  very  pretty 
design  for  a  Happy  New  Year  card,  with  his 
own  portrait  upon  it. 


Items  op  News. — Mr.  J.  H.  Hogan,  Oroville, 
Cal.,  says,  "With  Mosaics  for  1883,  I  have  just 
one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  books  that  you 
have  issued,  including  the  Philadelphia  Photoy- 
rapher."  We  have  written  him  to  know  what 
good  they  did  him.  Our  old  friend  Mr.  P.  P. 
Bradley,  has  become  connected  with  the  Union 
View  Co.  (Limited),  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
sale  of  photographer's  supplies,  cameras,  dry 
plates,  etc.,  in  fact,  a  general  stock  business. 
Mr.  L.  R.  Newman,  President,  Mr.  P.  P.  Brad- 
ley, Vice-President,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hurtt,  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  S.  M.  Welch,  Treasurer.  Mr.  F. 
Ulrich,  of  the  Manhattan  Dry  Plate  Co., 
156  Bowery,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  of  the  continued 
success  of  their  manufacture  of  plates.  He  says, 
"Messrs.  Rockwood,  Folk  and  others  have  tried 
almost  every  new  brand  offered  at  prices  as  low 
as  ours,  and  they  assure  us  that  they  like  our 
plates  better  in  every  respect."  It  is  certainly 
a  good  testimonial  for  these  gentlemen,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  give  them  a  good  deal  of  business. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Daily,  No.  151  West  Fayette  St., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  wishes  to  remind  our  friends  of 
the  South  that  he  keeps  a  full  supply  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus  always  ready  for  prompt 
shipment.  Our  old  friend  Mr.  W.  C.  Russell 
is  there  sometimes,  and  will  be  glad  to  be  useful 
to  customers.  Mr.  J.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  sent  us  a  magnificently  framed  pict- 
ure of  Miss  Sadie  Verona,  of  the  Paris  Opera 
Troupe.  It  was  very  handsomely  framed,  and 
came  safely  to  us  in  a  box,  as  a  New  Year's 
present.  It  represents  the  young  lady,  as  it 
were,  bursting  through  a  paper  screen,  her  head, 
part  of  her  neck,  and  arms  only  showing,  hand- 
somely vignetted.  It  is  a  gem  in  its  way,  cer- 
tainly.    We  did  not  expect  such  a  pleasant  sur- 


prise, and  of  such  excellent  photographic  quality, 
from  such  a  distance,  and  shall  not  forget  the 
kindness  which  prompted  the  sending. 


Mr.  Arthur  W.  Nice,  who  made  a  great 
splurge  in  Baltimore  during  the  summer  months 
of  the  last  year,  in  amateur  supplies,  has  ab- 
sconded, leaving  what  litttle  stock  there  was  in 
his  store  for  anybody  to  take  hold  of  who  might 
think  that  they  were  entitled  to  it.  The  Am- 
ateur Journal,  published  by  Mr.  Nice,  has  also 
gone  by  the  board,  and  nobody  knows  where  it 
is.  We  hope  that  amateur  photography  will 
not  give  birth  to  many  such  mushrooms  as  this, 
and  it  must  not  feel  discouraged. 


Serious  Accident. — We  regret  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Adam  Hunburger,  of  the  firm  of  C.  Hun- 
burger  &  Sons,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  met  with  a 
frightful  railroad  accident  recently,  by  which 
his  right  arm  was  crushed  in  such  a  frightful 
manner  below  the  shoulder  as  to  disable  him  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  By  a  sheer  accident,  one 
might  say,  his  life  was  saved. 


The  members  of  the  old  National  Photographic 
Association  will  i  egret  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  Gardener,  Esq.,  one  of  the  veteran 
photographers  for  many  years  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  An  oration  was  delivered  on  the  life  and 
character  of  Mr.  Gardener  by  Joseph  M.  Wil- 
son, Esq.,  Lafayette  Lodge,  No.  19,  at  the  com- 
munication of  Lebanon  Lodge,  No.  7.  We  hope 
to  receive  some  extracts  from  the  discourse  for 
publication  in  another  place. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  P.  H.  Dean, 
Winchester,  Ind,  met  with  a  severe  loss  by  fire 
recently.  But  he  is  trying  to  get  into  shape  again, 
and  hopes  soon  to  be  ready  lor  business.  We 
earnestly  trust  that  he  may  soon  recover  from 
his  losses. 


Mr.  E.  D.  Ormsby,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  received 
a  gold  medal  for  his  work,  and  is  highly  com- 
plimented by  the  local  newspaper  editors  thereon. 
One  of  those  happy  individuals  closes  his  article 
by  saying  that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  California  is  better  suited  to  pho- 
tography than  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  is  clearly  proven  by  the  fulness  of  de- 
tails in  every  photograph  taken  on  this  coast." 


Photographic  Mosaics  has  been  sent  to  nearly 
all  contributors  whose  articles  were  published  in 
it,  or  in  the  overflow  of  this  magazine,  but  we 
have  failed  to  secure  the  addresses  of  a  few  of 
these  contributors;  they  will  receive  their  copies 
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if  they  will  kindly  oblige  us  with  their  where- 
abouts. The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
parties  to  whom  we  allude  :  Messrs.  C.  S.  Ger- 
man, E.  Poole,  Edward  H.  Fox,  D.  H.  Cross, 
H.  S.  Keller,  and  A.  W.  Cadman. 


Mr.  C.  T.  Stuart  receives  a  splendid  notice 
of  his  work  and  his  "  Palace  of  Pictures,"  from 
the  Hartford,  Conn.,  papers.  He  is  said  to 
"have  no  superior  in  Hartford." 


Mr.  F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  rapidly 
growing  into  popularity,  and  has  just  occupied 
his  new  and  splendid  galleries  on  Washington 
Avenue.  The  Globe-Democrat  devotes  nearly  a 
whole  column  to  descriptions  of  the  opening, 
and  of  the  many  conveniences  and  splendors  of 
the  new  place.  We  wish  him  continued  success, 
and  many  years  of  it. 


Mrs.  R.  Maynard,  Victoria,  B.  C,  sends  us 
a  group  on  one  card  of  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  young  British  Columbians.  Only 
think  of  all  those  sturdy  youngsters  blubbering 
at  once  for  their  share  of  seal  fat !  Only  a 
woman  could  control  such  a  lot  of  babies,  and 
we  give  her  full  credit  for  her  tact  and  skill. 


Mosaics. — The  Press  says,  "Mr.  Wilson's 
Photographic  Mosaics,  like  the  English  Year- 
Boole  of  Photography,  and  the  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac,  in  Great  Britain,  is  an 
indispensable  companion  for  any  one  whose  in- 
terest in  photography  extends  beyond  the  rou- 
tine of  the  camera  and  the  dark-closet.  Each 
annual  volume  of  this  series  is  a  beach-mark  in 
the  art,  and  marks  off  a  new  ring  of  growth  in 
a  pursuit  which  has  extraordinarily  widened  its 
circle  of  popular  interest  in  the  past  year;  an 
interest  which  Mr.  Wilson's  publications  have 
done  much  to  increase.  As  in  all  current  pub- 
lications on  photography,  dry  plates  take  the 
major  share  of  attention  of  this  annual.  Out  of 
sixty-nine  brief  papers  which  make  up  the  vol- 
ume, twenty-one  are  on  various  phases  of  the 
dry-plate  process,  with  the  verdict,  on  the  whole, 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  new  process,  as  more 
sensitive,  more  convenient,  and,  in  the  main, 
more  certain  than  the  use  of  collodion.  Its  lack 
of  a  certain  transparent  detail,  and  the  absence 
of  under-lights,  will  continue  to  make  collodion 
a  favorite;  but  the  dry-plate  process  must  be 
considered  established.'' 


A  Change  of  Firm. — The  firm  of  Cramer  & 
NordeIn,  St.  Louis,  has  dissolved,  and  our  old 
friend  Mr.  G.  Cramer  continues  the  business  of 


dry-plate  manufacturing  alone.  Prices  have 
been  reduced,  and  "  Cramer's  St.  Louis  Extra- 
Rapid  Dry  Plates  "  must  now  be  asked  for,  in 
order  to  secure  "the  very  best  and  quickest." 
Mr.  Cramer  will  undoubtedly  keep  up  the  ex- 
cellent reputation  of  the  St.  Louis  plates,  and 
never  fail  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  fraternity. 
His  practical  knowledge  as  a  portrait  photogra- 
pher enables  him  to  equal  any  of  his  compeers. 
We  hope  he  may  continue  to  have  great  success, 
with  new  popularity." 


Correction. — The  beautiful  work  which  we 
acknowledged  last  month  as  coming  from  Mr. 
L.  M.  Robinson,  should  have  been  credited  to 
Mr.  S.  M.  Robinson,  of  Pittsburg,  whose  excel- 
lent productions  we  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  for  some  fifteen  years. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Warren, 
No.  7  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  some  retouching 
pencils  of  peculiarly  good  and  excellent  quality. 
What  their  composition  is  we  know  not,  but  it 
is  of  that  peculiar  nature  that  it  gives  to  the 
touch  quite  as  freely  as  the  lead  pencil,  and  yet 
has  all  the  advantages  of  a  metallic  point.  In- 
deed, our  retoucher  says  that  they  are  the  best 
retouching  pencils  that  have  been  tried  by  him, 
and  we  believe  the  opinion  is  warranted  by  the 
article  itself. 


Mr.  Charles  Barnard  delivered  a  very  in- 
teresting lecture  at  the  New  York  Conservatory 
of  Music,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  January  9,  illus- 
trating it  with  an  optical  lantern,  and  showing 
the  application  of  photography  to  the  study  of 


Messrs.  Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  favored  us  with  a  Bureau  of  Information 
for  December,  1832,  which  is  always  useful  to 
every  photographer,  and  all  should  have  it. 


Books  Received. — From  the  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  How  to  Make  Pictures,  by  Henry 
Clay  Price,  in  Spanish;  illustrated  with  three 
interesting  photographs,  and  published  for  the 
large  Spanish  trade  in  Cuba  and  the  South  Am- 
erican Republics  enjoyed  by  this  extensive  es- 
tablishment. It  is  more  neatly  and  prettily 
gotten-up  than  the  English  edition.  From  Mr. 
William  Knapp,  Halle,  Germany,  Part  IV.  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Eder's  excellent  work,  which  has 
been  heretofore  noticed.  The  part  before  us 
treats  especially  of  the  camera,  the  objective, 
and  the  various  parts,  together  with  their  use, 
and   is   most   exhaustive  in  its   nature.     It   is 
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elaborately  illustrated  throughout,  and  contains 
many  interesting  hints  which  must  be  useful  to 
every  student  of  photography,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  book  is  in  German,  and  our  readers  are  de- 
barred from  its  enjoyment.  It  may  be  that  some 
day  some  one  will  undertake  an  English  edition 
thereof. 


The  "Special"  Eastman  Dry  Plates. — In 
commenting  upon  our  picture  last  month,  we  for- 
got to  state  that  Mr.  Kent  has  been  using  the 
"special"  Eastman  plates,  as  he  states,  exclu- 
sively, for  several  mont'hs  —  as  Mr.  Eastman 
writes  us,  and  expresses  himself  as  highly  pleased 
with  their  fine  qualities.  Indeed,  hardly  anything 
more  is  needed  to  prove  this  than  the  picture  of 
the  bonnie  boy  which  appeared  in  our  last  num- 
ber. It  reminded  us  of  the  old  effects  which 
used  to  be  obtained  with  the  carbon  process. 
Mr.  Eastman  dwells  particularly  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  of  these  plates  for  portrait- 
ure, and  to  the  care  taken  in  their  manufacture. 
They  are  coated  exclusively  upon  English  glass, 
which  is  imported  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate 
Company  themselves  in  bond,  at  Rochester.  This 
glass  is  perfectly  flat,  even  in  large  sizes,  and 
cuts  better  than  any  glass  ever  brought  into  the 
market.  He  says,  "Although  we  have  made 
no  special  effort  to  introduce  these  plates,  their 
sale  is  already  very  large."  The  Eastman  fac- 
tory is  lighted  throughout  with  the  Edison  in- 
candescent light,  which  relieves  the  dark-rooms 
of  the  products  of  combustion  attendant  upon 
the  use  of  gas.  Additional  improvements  are 
being  constantly  applied  for  the  more  uniform 
manufacture  of  dry  plates.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  a  house  which  gives  itself  to  the  production 
of  the  very  best  article  grow  so  handsomely  and 
surely  as  does  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Com- 
pany, at  Rochester,  New  York. 


Another  Corection. — We  regret  to  note  that 
two  or  three  mistakes  were  made  in  the  obituary 
notice  of  our  friend,  Prof.  Draper,  on  page  29 
of  our  last  issue.  The  word  "  plain  "  should 
read  plane,  and  for  "  reflector,"  line  22,  first  col- 
umn, page  29,  read  refractor  ;  also  insert  in  line 
25  the  word  photographic  before  the  word  spec- 
tra. We  ought  to  mention,  too,  that  our  good 
friend,  Prof.  George  F.  Barker,  assisted  us 
largely  in  the  data  for  the  obituary  named. 


From  Mr.  E.  Long,  Quincy,  111.,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  his  price-list  for  solar  prints,  or 
photographic  enlargements.  Mr.  Long  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  expert  enlargers  in  our 
trade,  and  we  frequently  hear  of  him  and  his 


work,  which  is  quite  well  spoken  of.  The  little 
book  which  he  issues  and  sends  free  to  all  inter- 
ested, not  only  contains  his  prices,  but  direc- 
tions for  ordering  solar  work,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  articles  which  he  furnishes  in  his  out- 
fits for  working  solar  prints  in  crayon.  We  have 
known  Mr.  Long  for  many  a  long  year,  and  tes- 
tify to  his  ability  and  integrity. 


A  fine  opportunity  is  offered  in  our  Specialties 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Rockwood,  of  his  down-town  gal- 
lery, in  New  York.  A  bright,  pushing  man 
ought  to  make  money  there,  ?'.  e.,  provided  he 
also  maketh  good  photographs. 

The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.'s  novelties 
this  month  consist  of  the  following  new  importa- 
tions: The  various  gelatines  used  in  emulsion 
photography;  East  India  grass  mats;  Poulenc; 
Wittman's  pyrogallic  acid ;  and  the  British 
Journal  Almanac,  and  the  Photographic  Neros 
Year  Book  of  Photography,  1883.  These  latter 
were  bound  this  year  as  separate  volumes,  and 
sold  as  part  of  the  series  that  has  been  issued 
during  the  past  year  by  this  enterprising  house. 
They  also  offer  Scovill's  outfit  for  photograph- 
ing with  the  microscope,  and  a  new  line  of 
flint- ware  trays,  for  dry-plate  photography;  a 
line  of  India-rubber  ware  of  extra  quality;  to 
all  of  which  the  attention  of  the  trade,  home  and 
foreign,  is  directed. 


"Old  Probabilities"  euchred,  the  elements 
defied,  and  solar  prints  of  excellent  quality  made 
most  promptly  by  aid  of  electric  light,  at  the 
works  of  the  Rockwood  Solar  Printing  Co., 
New  York.  Each  day  they  are  able  to  say  unto 
the  elements,  in  the  language  of  King  Lear: 

"Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage! 
blow  ! 

Rumble  thy  belly-full ! 

Spit,  fire  !    Spout,  rain  ! 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daugh- 
ters," 

And  go  right  on,  filling  their  orders.  Verily, 
Shakespeare  was  a  prophet — and  an  artist  as 
well. 


The  Gazelle  Dry  Plate  Co.  desire  attention 
to  their  new  advertisement.  They  are  receiving 
the  most  satisfactory  testimonials  from  parties 
who  have  used  their  plates,  and  their  business 
grows.  Their  practical  man  is  Mr.  J.  Perry 
Elliott,  long  and  well  known  in  the  West,  and 
who  will  undoubtedly  carry  the  new  plate  along 
as  glidingly  as  a  gazelle,  to  popularity  and 
success. 


1883. 

This  studio  has  added  a  new  department. 
It  is  now  the  New  York  office  of  the  Beebe 
dry  plate,  manufactured  at  Chicago.  A  stock 
of  these  unrivalled  plates  have  arrived  by 
express;  more  are  on  the  way.  They  are  of 
recent  manufacture.  Many  testimonials 
given  during  the  last  month  in  Buffalo, 
Syracuse,  Albany,  Boston,  and  New  York  at- 
test their  excellence.  Your  order  is  solicited. 


BRIEFS. 

Seavey's  plaques  can  be  "printed  in"  for 
borders  on  Clench's  patent  plaque  mounts. 

New  sample  prints  of  a  few  tine  curtains, 
table-covers,  and  druggets  sent  on  applica- 
tion. 

Selections  from  our  late  importation  of 
richly  carved  furniture  will  enhance  the 
artistic  value  of  your  photographs. 

Many  backgrounds  ordered  for  Christmas 
work  we  failed  to  supply  on  time — rush  too 
great.  We  need  from  one  to  six  weeks  to 
fill  orders,  according  to  season.  Many  ac- 
cessories can  be  supplied  promptly,  as  we 
have  a  variety  in  stock. 

We  shall  introduce,  shortly,  a  new  idea 
in  posing-chair,  an  adaptation  from  the 
studios  of  Europe. 

Seavey's  studio  will  undertake  to  furnish 
all  kinds  of  materials  that  tend  towards  en- 
hancing the  artistic  side  of  photography. 

Mkm. — Duryea,  of  Sixth  Avenue,  exhibits 
a  charming  photograph  of  a  pretty  girl 
"printed  in"  fan. 

Address,      LAFAYETTE  W.  SEAVEY, 

8  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


BACKGROUNDS 


PAINTED    BY 


-HjcW.    F.    ASH  E*<- 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  ARE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 

W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 


ROCKWOOD 
SOLAR  PRINTING  CO. 

WE    HAVE    EVERY    POSSIBLE  ADVAN- 
TAGE OF  CAPTIAL, experience,  solar  cameras, 
electric  light,  etc.,  for  the  prompt  execution  of 
orders  in  the  way  of  enlargements.  " 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
SPECIAL    NOTICE. 
As  much  depends  upon  the  good  printing  quali- 
ties of  a  solar  negative,  we  will  make  solar  nega- 
tives from  copies  without  charge,  if  the  originals 
are  sent  to  us  with  the  orders  for  enlargement. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash. 
Make  all  P.  0.  Orders  payable  to 

Rockwood  Solar  Printing  Co., 

17  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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The  English  Year-Books   Fob  Sale. —  The 
British  Journal    Almanac  and    The    Year-Book 
of  Photography  are  now  ready  for  1883.     Price, 
50  cts.  each.     A  few  of  1882  left.     For  sale  by 
Edward  L.  Wilson, 

912  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


NOTICE  OF  DISSOLUTION. 

The  partnership  heretofore  known  as  Cramer  & 
Norden,  consisting  of  Gustav  Cramer  and  Her- 
man Norden,  for  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
graphic dry  plates,  has  this  day  been  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent,  Herman  Norden  having  sold 
out  his  interest  in  said  firm  to  Gustav  Cramer, 
who  alone  is  authorized  to  collect  all  outstanding 
accounts,  and  pay  all  liabilities  of  the  late  firm, 
using  the  firm  name  in  liquidation. 

Gustav  Cramer, 
Herman  Norden. 
St.  Louis,  January  10,  1883. 


REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

OF    THE 

G.   CRAMER   BRAND    OF  DRY  PLATES. 


Per  Doz. 

3£x4| $     75 

4   x5  1 

4£x54 1 


4±xi 
5   x7  . 
5    x8  . 
6^x84. 
8    xl6. 


Per  Doz. 
10x12 $5  75 


11x14 7 

14  x  17 11 

16x20 18 

17x20 19 

18x22 22 


20x24 26  00 


For  sale  by  dealers  in  photo,  merchandise. 

G.  CRAMER  DEY-PLATE  WORKS. 


Wilson's  Photographies. 

Fourth  Edition— Now  Ready. 

$4.00.    Post-paid.    $4.00. 


Wanted. — A  young  man  who   has   worked  at 
the  photographic  stock  business. 

Address  R.  H.  Moran, 

Photographic  Stock  Dealer, 

231  Centre  St.,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING-  TO  LADIES. 

Our  lady  readers  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had 
their  attention  called  this  week  to  the  latest  com- 
bination of  improvements  in  that  most  useful  of 
all  domestic  implements,  the  sewing  machine." 

As  we  understand  it,  a  machine  for  family 
use  should  meet  first  of  all  these  requirements  : 
It  should  be  simple  in  its  mechanism;  it  should 


run  easily  ;  it  should  do  a  wide  range  of  work  ; 
it  should  be  as  nearly  noiseless  as  possible ;  it 
should  be  light,  handsome,  durable,  and  as 
cheap  as  is  consistent  with  excellence  throughout. 

These  conditions  the  "  Light-Running  New 
Home "  certainly  meets.  It  has  also  several 
very  important  and  useful  attachments  and 
"  notions "  of  its  own,  which  go  far  to  make 
good  its  claims  to  popular  favor. 

Now  a  great  many  families  have  been  and 
are  still  using  the  old  machines — waiting  for 
the  times  to  improve,  waiting  for  the  latest  im- 
provements in  designs  and  mechanical  excellence. 

But  why  delay  longer?  Considering  the  low 
prices  at  which  good  machines  are  now  sold, 
and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  buy,  and  the  "  New 
Home"  specially  recommends  itself  to  pur- 
chasers on  account  of  its  superior  mechanical 
construction,  ease  of  management,  and  reasona- 
ble price.  Nearly  half  a  million  have  been  sold 
in  the  last  three  years,  all  of  which  are  giving 
universal  satisfaction.  This  unrivalled  machine 
is  manufactured  by  the  NEW  HOME  SEWING 
MACHINE  CO.,  30  Union  Square,  New  York, 
who  wish  us  to  say  that  all  who  will  send  for 
their  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  enclose  their 
advertisement  (printed  on  another  page),  will 
receive  a  set  of  fancy  advertising  novelties  of 
value  to  those  collecting  cards,  etc. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 

For  Sale. — A  finely  fitted  up  gallery  in  a 
splendid  suit  of  rooms.  In  a  growing  town  of 
5,000.  No  competition  ;  doing  a  good  business. 
Satisfactory  reasons  given  for  selling. 

Address  E.  H.  Corwin, 

Ottawa,  Kan. 

For  Sale — A  Bare  Chance. — Smith's  ground- 
floor  gallery  in  Chicago;  outfit  complete.  Thou- 
sands of  negatives,  including  copyrights  of 
Good  Morning  and  Good  Night,  etc.  Last  year's 
receipts  over  $16,000.  Reasons  for  selling,  have 
made  money  enough,  and  shall  retire.  Price, 
$6,500.  Only  parties  with  the  amount  apply  to 
Joshua  Smith, 
206  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar 
work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the 
experience  of  different  workers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an 
especially  valuable  feature. — S.  B.  Hill,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 
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WANTED. 

A  first-class  printer,  also  first-class  retoucher. 

STEADY    EMPLOYMENT. 

Address  J.  A.  H.  Parsons, 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Wilson's  Photographies. 

Fourth  Edition — Now  Ready. 

$4.00.    Post-paid.    $4.00. 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  last  issue  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  including  an  illustration 
printed  from  negatives  made  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Kent,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Eastman's  gela- 
tino-bromide  "special"  dry  plates.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  results  is,  therefore,  in  part  at- 
tributable to  the  superiority  of  these  plates, 
which  are  the  most  rapid  in  the  market. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


For  Sale. — Wishing  to  retire  from  business  I 
offer  my  gallery  for  sale.  The  business  has 
made  a  competency  for  the  proprietor,  and  is 
now  doing  a  first-class  trade  at  good  prices. 
Eight  thousand  fine  negatives  on  hand,  with 
good  duplicate  trade.  Cash  enough  down  to 
make  a  sale,  balance  on  long  time,  and  can  be 
made  from  the  business.  If  not  sold,  will  be 
rented  or  run  on  shares,  but  the  man  must  be 
A  1,  and  well  recommended.     Address 

F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet 
published. — J.  B.  Leisenring,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


THE  OBERNETTER  PROCESS. 

St.  Louis,  January  20,   1883. 
To  the  Photographic  Fraternity. 

In  answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries  in  regard 
to  the  new  emulsion  process  of  Mr.  Obernetter 
in  Munich,  for  which  I  am  the  sole  agent  in 
America,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  am  expect- 
ing the  full  description  of  the  process  every 
moment,  and  shall,  after  receiving  it  and  giving 
it  a  thorough  trial,  communicate  with  my  cor- 
respondents in  due  time. 

Most  fraternally, 

J.  A.  Scholten. 


For  Rent. — A  gallery  in  a  thriving  town  of 
3,500  ;  centrally  located.  Reception  and  sales- 
room on  first  floor.  Instruments  and  accessories 
complete.  Address  James  Hadden, 

Uniontown,  Penna. 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  undersigned  is  prepared  to  give  practical 
instructions  in  dry-plate  making,  and  being  a 
practical  mechanic  and  inventor,  will  exhibit 
his  improved  apparatus,  etc.,  in  operation.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Address  Charles  Reitz. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Splendid  Chance  for  a  Live  Man.  Gal- 
lery For  Sale  in  New  York. — As  we  are  con- 
solidating our  photo-engraving  department  with 
our  up-town  establishment,  I  offer  for  sale  or  to 
rent  my  down-town  gallery,  15  City  Hall  Square, 
corner  of  Brooklyn  Bridge.  For  a  portrait  gal- 
lery at  popular  prices,  or  for  club  business,  there 
is  no  other  such  locality  on  this  continent. 
There  is  a  lease  for  somewhat  over  two  years, 
which  can  be  renewed.  It  will  require  about 
$1,000  to  pay  for  the  permanent  fixtures,  which 
are  in  admirable  order.  The  skylight  is  an 
arched  Hayes  (north)  light.  There  are  two 
dark-rooms.  Excellent  plumbing,  etc.  Only  re- 
sponsible parties,  or  with  capital,  need  apply  to 
George  G.  Rockwood, 
17  Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


For    Sale.  —  First-class     gallery    in    South 
Pueblo,  Colorado.    Population  20,000.   One  other 
gallery.     Particulars    given    to   those   desiring 
them.     Trade  from  $400  to  $700  per  month. 
Address  Photographer, 

South  Pueblo,  Colorado. 


Wanted. — A  good  retoucher;  one  that  can 
operate.  Must  be  perfectly  free  from  intoxi- 
cants; honest,  and  willing  to  make  himself  use- 
ful. Will  give  good  wages  and  steady  employ- 
ment to  a  man  giving  satisfaction.  No  Sunday 
work.    Address  Blackburn  &  Webb, 

Youngstown,  Ohio- 
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S.   G.  NIXON, 

Portrait  Artist, 
No.  813  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CEAYON  AHD  WATER  COLOE  PORTEAITS, 

Solar  Prints  and  Photographic  Enlargements 
furnished  and  finished  in  crayon,  Indian-ink,  or 
water  colors.  Photographic  coloring  on  plain 
or  albumenized  paper  and  porcelain.  Copies 
finished  in  Indian-hik  and  water  colors. 
References  and  terms  on  application. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Bead  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

VIGNETTE 
PAPERS, 


No.  18. 


The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
s  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  doxen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


Notice  op  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 


THE  NEW 

EURYSOOPE. 

Try  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses.  Voigtlander  &  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regards  large-sized  plates,  the  Eury- 
scopes  are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
and  large  heads. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing your  new  book  Photographies.     As  a  result, 
I  want  it,  and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars. — 
Geo.  Pine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


S.  G.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  813  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Indian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement, 


Wilson's  Photographies. 

Fourth  Edition — Now  Ready. 

$4.00.    Post-paid.    $4.00. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
I  have  read  Photographies  through,  and  am 
fully  satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic 
literature.    To  me  it  is  invaluable. — E.  P.  Hovey, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I 
could  not  get  another.    I  do  not  see  how  I  man- 
aged  so  long  without  it.  —  Oscar   Cromwell, 
Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published, 
his  book  seems  the  very  best. — J.  P.  Spooner, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
I  think   the   Photographies   a   very  valuable 
book,  one  that  every  photographer  should  have. 
— K.  T.  Sheldon,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 

NOTICE. 
The  Wonderful  Euryoscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  <fc  Co.,  Boston. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with 
pleasure.  Nothing  like  it;  too  good  to  be  with- 
out.— Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  0. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

To  accommodate  those  who  have  old  apparatus ,  etc., 
to  exchange  (not  sell),  we  offer  to  insert  advertise- 
ments^ in  this  column  at  the  low  rate  of  ij  cents  per 
line  (of  seven  words),  or  fraction  of  a  line.  It  will 
be  found  a  cheap  and  helpful  way  of  "  unloading" 
useless  articles  about  your  studio  for  better  ones.  Cash 
to  accompany  all  advertisements . 


Solar  Camera,  twelve-inch  lens,  Woodwrad 
Direct  Printer  for  a  Woodward  Improved  Re- 
flector; lens  twelve  inches  or  larger,  in  perfect 
condition.  J.  Harper, 

Greenville,  Ohio. 

WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

Photographies  is  my  evening  companion,  and 
with  it  the  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just 
what  I  have  been  wanting  for  a  long  time. — 
Well  G.  Singhi,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

Exchange.— 4-4  gem  box  and  two  1-4  tubes, 
one  boat  (cutter)  and  snow  ground  (Seavey), 
and  balustrade,  square  corners,  to  exchange  for 
background  or  accessories.  W.  P.  Bocen, 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.    The  treat- 
ises on  dry  plates,  emulsions,  etc.  etc.,  are  all 
very  minute  in   detail.— J.  A.  Van  Drelzen, 
Peoria,  111. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and,  in  looking  it  over,  find 
it  contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable 
information  which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a 
lifetime  of  practice. — B.  F.  Burchand,  Worth- 
ington,  Minn. 
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D.  S.  Ewing, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
It  is  a  most   useful  book,  and  its  practical 
teachings  to  the  studious  photographer  contain 
the  most  valuable  information. — C.  D.  Mosher, 
Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge  for  advertisements  under  this  head;  limited 
to  four  lines.    Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


By  a  man  thoroughly  experienced  in  studio 
and  out-door  work — wet  and  dry  plate— in  all 
their  branches.  Can  give  excellent  references. 
C.  H.  T.,  380  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more 
capable  of  compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  photographic  brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wil- 
son.— J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  in  St.  Louis  Practical 
Photographer. 


By  a  photographer  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  business,  a  permanent  situation  in 
any  capacity.  Address  Operator,  Taylor's  Gal- 
lery, 249  Sixth  Av.,  New  York. 


As  retoucher,  printer,  or  general  assistant. 
Good  references  given  if  desired.  Address  T.  M., 
2018  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia. 


By  a  good  operator  and  fine  chemical  worker, 
who  can  do  all  branches.  No  specimens  sent. 
Responsible  parties  only.  Wages  $16  to  $20 
per  week.  Age  38.  No  Ryans.  Address  T.  B. 
Lamoreux,  Easton,  Pa.,  care  S.  B.  Hoffmier. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


In  a  first-class  gallery  as  printer,  to  learn 
more  about  the  business.  Reference,  W.  R. 
Keagy,  Shamokin,  Pa.  Address  S.  P.  Keener, 
P.  0.  Box  340,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

By  a  first-class  operator.  Dry  plate  preferred. 
Only  those  willing  to  pay  for  good  work  need 
answer.  Samples  furnished.  No  postals  an- 
swered.    Address  Box  804,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


By  a  fair  retoucher  and  printer,  where  he  can 
have  full  privilege  to  learn  operating.  Address 
Photo.,  Box  104,  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

As  operator  or  retoucher.  Will  send  speci- 
mens of  each  on  application.  Address  A.  M. 
Houston,  Culpeper  C.  H.,  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 

By  a  first-class  artist  and  operator.  Compe- 
tent to  take  entire  charge  of  a  gallery  if  required. 
Address  Photographer,  94  West  Newton  St., 
Boston. 

By  an  experienced  operator  in  wet  and  dry 
processes.  Can  retouch.  Will  be  at  liberty 
April  1st.  Salary  $18.00.  Address  Light,  care 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  Philadelphia. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Is   the    most    complete,   thorough,   photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.    Fourth  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.  Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 
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Wanted. — In  a  climate  free  from  ague,  situa- 
tion by  an  experienced  portrait  painter  to  do 
the  entire  work  of  the  artist's  department  in  a 
first-class  gallery.  Am  proficient  in  oil,  water- 
color,  pastel,  crayon  and  Indian  ink,  in  large 
and  small  work.  Give  artistic  and  life-like 
portraits,  correct  likenesses,  and  am  a  steady 
worker.  Can  furnish  and  operate  a  good  solar 
camera.     Address 

Portrait  Painter, 
Care  LEon  Van  Loo,  Esq., 
148  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
The  book  of  photography.      It  is  worth  the 
price   with  compound  interest.  —  P.  Kellmer, 
Hazleton,  Pa. 

By  a  lady,  a  position  to  retouch  and  attend  re- 
ception. Can  also  finish  prints.  Address  Emma 
Graham,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read.  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Gold  and  Silver  Refiner, 

ASSAYER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

a^  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada 

FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

Artists'  Materials,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Mirrors,  Etc., 
HENDRICKS'  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


B^  PRICE    LISTS    FURNISHED    ON    APPLICATION. 


ALBERT  MOORE  « SOLAR  ENLAR6ER, 

THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadephia. 
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THE  GAZELLE  DRY  PLATE, 

UNIFORM,  RAPIDr  AND  RELIABLE. 


MANUFACTORY, 


COR.  HOME  AVE.  AND  ASH  STREET. 


Trade  Mark. 

Photographers  who  have  tried  them  pronounce  them  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Gelatine  Dry 
Plate  in  the  market.  Our  plates  are  thoroughly  tested  before  being  put  on  the  market,  and  are 
warranted  in  every  case  to  be  uniform,  rapid,  and  reliable,  unusually  free  from  spots,  frilling, 
or  blemishes  of  any  sort,  and  charming  as  to  simplicity  of  manipulation.  In  order  that  all  may 
try  them,  a  single  dozen  %  plates  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ask  your  Stock 
Dealer  for  the  Gazelle  Dry  Plate,  if  he  does  not  furnish  you  order  from  us,  and  it  shall 
receive  prompt  attention.     These  plates  are  sold  at  the  accompanying  price  list. 


3Xx4X   • 

■    per  doz.  $0  65 

4    x5      • 

95 

4Xx5K   • 

"          1  00 

4Xx6X   • 

1  25 

5    x7 

1  65 

5    x8      • 

"          1  85 

6/2xS}4  ■ 

2  40 

These  Small 
sizes  are  put 
up  in  packages 
of  not  less 
than  one 
dozen  plates. 


8x10      .....     per  doz.  $3  60 


10x12      

11x14  double  thick  glass, 

« 

5  20 

6  80 

14x17     " 

a            a 

a 

10  00 

16x20     " 

it           it 

<( 

1800 

18x22      " 

ti           it 

(i 

21  00 

20x24     " 

it           u 

it 

24  00 

Address,  GAZELLE  DRY  PLATE,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  H.  GRIFFIN,  Proprietor.  J.  PERRY  ELLIOTT,  Manager. 

WM.  KURTZ'S  LATEST  INVENTION 

IN   THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART, 

PATENTED,  NOVEMBER  7th,  1882. 

By  which  "all  kinds  of  artistic  effects  are  easily  obtained  in  a 

new  way." 
By  which  "one-third  of  the  regular  exposure  is  gained." 
By  which  "one-half  of  negative  retouching  is  unnecessary." 
By  which  "more  truh  and  life-like  portraits  are  obtained" 


For  Circulars  and  Terms,  apply  to 


G.  HOBFLB,  Sole  Agent, 


(MADISON    SQUARE,) 

NEW    YORK. 
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GET  THE  BEST! 
CRAMER'S 

ST.   LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

im* PRICES  REDUCED.     See  Special  Advertisement. 


FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  William  Street, 
New  York,  General  Eastern  Agent. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  419  Broome 
Street,  New  York. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  FRANTZ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  WECKS,  Jackson,  Mich. 

JOHN  I.  SHAW,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DAVID  TUCKER  &  CO.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

H.  D.  MARKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  McDONALD,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN,  Philadelphia, 

WOLF  &  CHEYNEY,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

RICHARD  WALZL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BACHRACH  BROS. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JAMES  LETT,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

BEN  J.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.  [Mass. 

C.   H.    CODMAN   &   CO.,  Boston, 

BLESSING  BROTHERS.,  Galves- 
ton    Xoxss 

S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans,  La. 

THEO.  SCHUMANN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  G.  ROBINSON,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H.  KIRK,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

J.  D.  DEXTER,  Portland,  Me. 

GEO.  R.  ANGELL,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GUSTAV  BODE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WM.  S.  CONNER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
C.  F.  RICE,  Chicago. 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  Louisville, 

Kv. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO.,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
J.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  INDERMILL,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
JORDAN  &  SHEEN,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO. ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  BLACK  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MULLETT  BROS. .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  111. 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 
JOHN  E.  TEAL,  Cleveland,  0. 
ZIMMERMAN  &  BROS.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
McINTYRE  &  CO.,  London,  Ont. 
PECK  BROS.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
SAM'L  PARTRIDGE,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
GEO.  W.  SETTLER,  Springfield,  Mo. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 

I  N 

Aitiitii  Pilffltla 


By  0.  W.  HEARN,  Author  of  the  "Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG-  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS. 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same- 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Papei 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  to 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  .Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  of 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  &  914  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADA. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 

NEIDHARDT'S  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

GUARANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  magnificent  display  of  pictures  made  on  these  plates  by  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  FOR  WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
TRY    OUR    "NEW"    DEVELOPER.  <°m 


PRICES   OF   NEIDHARDT'S  PLATES. 

Size.  Per  doz.  Size.  Per  doz. 

3lrx4i      .         ..."'.         .         .        $0  65  6jx8j      .         .         .         .         .       $2  40 

4x5 95  8    x  10 .         .         .         .         .         .     3  60 

4|  x  5!      .         .         .         .        .•'..       1  00  10   xl2      .         .         ,.;       .         .        5  20 

4^x6j  .         .         .         .     '  ".         .  „  1  25  11    xl4 6  80 

5x6        .         .        .         .        v          1  35  14   xl7      .         .         .         .         .       10  00 

5x7.         .        ■:."".         .         .      1  65  17   x20.         .         .         .         .         .  17  50 

5£x7        .         .         .        ..     "  ,.          1  75  18   x22      .         .         .         .         .      20  00 

5x8.        .         .         .         .         .      1  85  20   x  24 .         .         .         ...  24  00 

11  x  14  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  361  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 

the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 
-6 — + 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 


Quincy, 


111. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo,  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 


St.  Louis, 


Mo. 


SCOVILL  MANFG  CO,, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D.  TUCKER  &  CO., 


Buffalo, 


N.  Y. 


BLESSING  &  BKO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


C'.H.CODMAN&CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO,, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WM.  J.  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


MULLETT  BROS,, 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


G.     B£>  D  E, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


JORDAN. &  SHEEN, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
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EXTRA 


*lB 


D -RES- 


BRILLIANT 


UMENP 


pgzM 


FREE  from  BLISTERS  and  IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir:  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink'  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  .am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is.  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  Eagle  Brand  Albumen  Paper.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 

G.  Gennert,  Esq.-    > -       -       -  •  . 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  :  H.Rogher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILT  JAM  ST,  NEW  YORE. 


FOR   SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 


Eastern  Agent  for  CRAMER  &  NORDEN  DRY-PLATES. 
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"UNIVERSAL" 


Gelatine  Plates. 

Can  be  used  in  tropical  climates,  and  can  be  made  Insoluble 
at  will  by  following  directions,  which  accompany  every  package. 
They  can  then  be  dried  by  heat  same  as  Collodion  Film. 


Don't  Say  You  Use  the  Best  Until  You  Have  Tried  Them. 

Manufactured  by  GEO.  H.  MONROE, 

j8©-Regular  Price.  ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 

FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

i  FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GP7E  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

CIIAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

h  194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
s  pepsia,  Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Rt.  Eev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va,,  Hon, 
Wra.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address      ? 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  or  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from— Eastern  States.   — 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their. special  disease  may  seem  to. require.  .,-  .   ._ 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,'*  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment-    Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address    .     

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THIS  FAVORITE  ANNUAL 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

BETTER   THAN  ANY  OF  ITS  PREDECESSORS.      IT  IS    CALLED  THE  CHEAPEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

144  PAGES.— 50  CENTS;   CLOTH   COVER,  $1.00—144  PAGES. 

Two  thousand  cooties  were  ordered  by  one.  denier  before  the  book  was  half  printed,  and 
three  thowsanrl  are,  notv  sold. 


-•^CONT 

Concerning  1882 

On  Intensifying  Drome-Gelatine  Plates.     Wm.  H.  Rau. 

The  Yellow  Precipitate  from  the  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  H    D.  Garrrison,  M.D.. 

Producing  Artistic  Effects  in  Photography.  By  W. 
Irving  Adams. 

The  Silver  Printing  Bath.      By  W.  H.  Sherman. 

Something  Practical.      By  M    L.  Daggett. 

Negative  Retouching.     By  Wm.  McLaughlin. 

A  Method  of  Mounting  Hhotographs  on  Thin  Cardboard 
or  Paper,  so  that  they  will  not  warp  or  cockle.  By 
E.  Beirstadt. 

Science  Misapplied.    By  E.  Wallace,  Jr. 

Things  I  Don't  Like  to  See.     By  J.  H.  HallenbecV. 

A  Word  for  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven's  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  J    H    Scotford 

Dry-Plate   Notes.     By  C.  F.  Richardson. 

On  the  Use  of  Salicjlic  Acid  in  the  Pyro-Developer. 
By  D    Bachrach,  Jr. 

Yellow  Glass  for  the  Emulsion  Dark-Room.  By  J. 
Harmanus  Fisher. 

A  Portable  and  Folding  Dark-Room  for  Dry-Plate  Work 
By  Geo    H    Johnson. 

Oxalate  or  Pyro?     By  Geo.  H.  Monroe. 

Dry-Plate  Practice.     By  E.  P.  Libby. 

A  Word  or  Two.     By  Frank  Thomas. 

Considering  Everything,  I  Like  It.     By  W.  McComb. 

Developing  Common  Gelatine  Plates  in  the  Tropics. 
By  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

Gems  from  Germany.     By  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel. 

French  Photographic  Fancies.     By  Leon  Vidal. 

Please  Pay  in  Advance.     By  Well  G.  Singhi. 

On  the  Toning  of  Ready-Sensitized  Albumen  Paper. 
By:  Karl  Klauser. 

Stand  by  the  Price      By  J   F.  Ryder. 

Business  vs.  Art.     By  E.  D.  Ormsby 

Three  Things  that  may  be  Worth  a  Dollar  to  Some  One 
to  Know.     By  F.  M.  Spencer. 

Learning  by  Mishaps.     By  E.  Long. 

Dry  Plates,  or  What?     By  T.  M.  Schleier. 

A  Few  Reflections.     By  J.  E.  Beele. 

Business  vs.  Business.     By  H   S.  Keller. 

Simple  Things,  by  a  Simple  Man.     O.  .Pierre  Havens. 


ENTS.-'- 
The  Selection  of  Objectives  for   Portraits.     By  Dr.    T. 

M.  Eder. 
Photography  and  Pluck      By  H.  Mueller 
Do  Your  Best.     By  Mrs.  E.  N.  Lockwood. 
Does  it  Pay?     By  S.  D.  Wager. 
How  to  Save  Old  Ferro  Plates.     By  H.  M.  Beebe. 
Our  Prices.     By  W.  J    Hillman. 
Tablets  vs.  Note  Books      By  R.  E.  Wood. 
My  Experience  with  Gelaiine  Bromide.     By  Edward  H. 

Fox. 
The  Amateur  and  the  Professional.     By  M.  H   Albee. 
My  Way — Not  New,  but  Goiod.     By  A   W.  Cadman. 
How  to  Save  the  Iron  Trays.     By  Geo.  Pine 
Health.     By  C.  J.  Billinghurst. 
Printing  on  Plain  Paper.     By  John  R.  Clemons. 
Thoughts  from  my  Printing-Room.     By  J.  H.  Reuvers 
The  "  Howell  "  Collodion.     By  "  The." 
The  "Prussian  Blue"  Printing  Process.    By  Dr.  H.W. 

Vogel. 
Cyanide  Poisoning.     By  C   S.  German. 
Why  are  Gelatine  Plates  More  Sensitive  than  Collodion 

Plates?     By  D    Bachrach,  Jr. 
Try  the  New  Fiiend.     By  G.  W.  Sittler. 
The  Difference.     By  J    H.  Reuvers. 
Photography  and  Oratory.     By  E.  L   B.  W. 
The  Littleness  of  Great  Things.     By  Solomon  Johnson. 
Photographic  Furniture  and  Accessories.  ByO  T.  Blood. 
M    E.,  or  Master  in  Emulsion.     By  F.  C.  Phillips. 
Why  is  it?     By  H.  H    Flanagin. 
Defects  in  Vignetting.     By  A.  H.  Attwood. 
Orange  the  Only  True  Light  for  Dark-Rooms.    By  Wm. 

Curtis  Taylor.  - 

Reducing  Gelatine  Plates.     By  R.  Benecke. 
To  Pour  a  Bath  Solution.     By  Emerson  Goddard. 
Progress  or  Otherwise.     By  J.  Pitcher  Spooner. 
Dry-Plate  Developers.     By  A.  Htsler. 
Save  yonr  Fixing  Solutions.     By  D.  H.  Cross. 
Pyrogallic  Development      By  George  Sperry. 
A  Peck  at  You.     By  C.  S    Peck. 

Extra  Pay  for  Retaking  Negatives.     By  H.  W.  Immke. 
A  Few  Words  of  Advice.     By  J.  A.  W.  Pittmann. 
Many  Mites  from  Many  Minds. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  GOODS  ARE  COUNTERFEITED! 


BUY   NOTHING   BUT  THE 

Look  THROUGH  the  Paper  and  find  the  WATER-MARK. 

"S.  &  M."  in  the  "S.  &  M."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 

"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper. 

BOTH  THE  ABOVE   HAVE  BEEN  COUNTERFEITED,   AND 
UNLESS  THE  WATER-MARK  IS  FOUND,  DON'T  TAKE  THEM. 


THE  "N.  P.  A."  EXTRA  BRILLIANT,  CAN  BE  HAD  IN 

WHITE,  PINK,  PEARL,  and  PENSE  TINTS, 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Agents. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Our  AMATEUR  EQUIPMENTS  are  Unsurpassed  and  Unrivalled. 


ASK  THE    DEALERS. 


-M^SOLE   AGENTS  FOR  THE^^- 

Eastman  DRY  PLATES, 

CONSISTING  OF   THE 

Special,  Tropical,  Instantaneous,  and  Rapid. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York, 

DEALERS  IN  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
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■m."ST     THEM! 


WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  15K, 

THE 

Orwliy  Pattern, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

Now  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 


They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 


AEE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Below. 

SEE  TESTIMONIALS. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  OKMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 

furpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
reat  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "1  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  1  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested  ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCREASE 
THEIR 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERT 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  tor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »              _    »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15%,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

"16,  17>  18»                                »                 »            »       Half           »               »                    »               »       1  25 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  I.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE   ALL     KINDS    OF 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARDS 

FOR 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


WAREHOUSE : 


527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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JOHN  G.  HOOD. 


ESTABLISHED    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


vSON(   HOOD   & 

\V    *  X  825  Arch  Street,  V^  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 


Centennial,  1876 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


"WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4:  to  8  x  10. 

Cabinet  Lenses,  Xos,  2  and  3. 

Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  '.  and  3. 
I    Triplets,  Nos.  1 .  2,  3,  1.  5,  6,  and  7. 
|_  Symmetrtcals.    Rapid  Symmetrlcals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereographic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
New  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.   We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 

Steinheii's  Sons'  aSStio  Lenses. 

We  noio  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 


No.  1—  1-4  size, 3J4  inch  focus, $25  00 

»    3—  1-2      »      51/        »  »        30  00 

»    3—4^4:      »      7  »  »        45  00 


No. 


1—   8x10  size,...  10%:  inch  focus,. ..$60  00 

5—10x12       »       ...13J4       »  »     70  00 

6—13x16      »      ...16/       >»  »     ....110  00 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Alwavs  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMEEICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

WE  MANUFACTUBE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN"  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Views, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eit/hteen  Tears,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 


'W.H.C."  Instantaneous  Drop  Slintter. 

Small  Size,  $6.00 ;  Large  Size,  $7.00. 

ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LISTS    FREE    TO 
ALL  APPLICANTS. 
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720  (5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 


ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS ! 


«  j_ 


3  c  a 

rt  'u   -a 

3  w  .5 

•=  c    >, 

S  .2   « 

■5  o   > 


^55 
-a    £    o 

i/i      <U      ,„ 

Sfcf 

■5  0 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.     PRICE,  50   CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
se.     PBICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


ROBINTSOKT'S     GUIDES. 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  Sizes  always  on  hand  at  io  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

SQUARE  OE  EOTJND  COENEEED. 

2Ax3|  2T\x3|  2£x4£  4x5f 

2|x3|  2Ax3i  2|x4f         4£x5| 

2£x3£  2fx4£  8£x5J-         3£x6 


OVALS. 

2x2| 

six  4| 

5x7 

6ix8i 

2£x3i 

3fx4| 

5£±7t 

6£x8£ 

2£x3i 

3*x4| 

5|x7£ 

7x9 

2fx3f 

3|x5£ 

5fx7| 

7^x91 

2fx3| 

4x5f 

5|x7| 

7£x9£ 

21x4^ 

4fx6f 

6x8 

7|x9| 

9  5    7Q15 


4x 


FOB  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3^x3|,  3x3         3T^x3f,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

SfDealerl         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

* Wwttt% ► 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIG-TLANDER    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  WONDEEPUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


portraits.    ^M\MmtV$t$<    VIEWS. 
CAMERA   BOXES 

OF    STJPEKIOR    QUALITY    AND    AT    VEKY    LOW    PEICES. 


Albumen  Paper— all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  O.  Glass,  Frames. 


♦  .    dU 


mtttn  Stite. 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

B^r   LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  -REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 


BEADING  MATTER. 

I.  Introductory. 

II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

V.  Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
VI.    Composition,  Rules,  and  Maxims. 
VII.    The  Studio. 
VIII.  Formula  well  proved  and  used  by  the 
author  in  producing  the   work  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  his  book. 
IX. 


PHOTO.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  [interior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  (bust). 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  [\  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (§  length). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 


Printing  and  toning  formula. 

Together  with  a  plan  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  Skylight. 
JS®*  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


CHAM  PUN'S  VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

TO  BE  USED  WITH  CUT-OUTS  OR  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

Patented  August  i,  1882. 

The  latest  and  best  ever  offered  to  the  profession  or  amateur.  The  finest  results  can  be  obtained  in 
an  easy  and  simple  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  saving  of  two-thirds  the  labor  necessary  to  produce 
the  same  after  the  old  fashion. 

Two  tracks,  B,  are  attached  to  printing-frame,  and  in  these  tracks  a  slide,  C,  moves.     Over  this  slide  t 
a  sliding  box-frame,  D,<is  held  in  place  by  guide-strips  in  such  a  manner  that  the  box-frame  may  be  moved 

transversely  over  the  slide.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  frame,  D, 
are  grooved  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  frame  which  carries  the 
Vignetting  card  or  design.  By  these  devices  the  card-holding 
frame  can  be  adjusted  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  negative, 
and  the  sliding-frame,  D,  may  be  shifted  to  any  desired  position. 
The  above  attachments  are  made  in  two  styles,  single  and 
double.  The  double,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  are 
used  to  vignette  half  of  the  plate,  the  other  half  being  com- 
pletely masked,  thus  making  it  convenient  for  two  negatives 
on  plates,  either  of  which  may  be  vignetted.  The  single  are 
the  same,  except  that  the  box-frame,  D,  covers  the  entire 
negative,  these  are  used  for  one  on  plate.  They  are  made  of 
black  walnut,  and  are  light  and  durable,  all  slides  reverse,  and 
are  held  in  position  by  springs,  and  can  be  easily  withdrawn 
from  frame  by  drawing  slide,  C,  leaving  nothing  in  the  way  of 
plain  printing. 

PRICE  L.IST. 


Double,  4^  1  6!i  to  8  1 10,  Inclusive, 
Single,  '/  to  8  1 10,  inclusive,     .    .    . 


$1  00 

T5 


Address,  W.  L.  CHAMPLIN,  Whitestown,  N.  T. 
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ANOTHER    REMARKABLE    DISCOVERY! 


EASTMAN'S^ 


C3rE33L.-A.TinxrO-3BnLO]5^LHDE3 

special{DRY  PLATES. {special 

Twice  as  Sensitive !  Twice  as  Brilliant !  Twice  as  Eapid ! 

Working   Successfully'  with    ONE-HALF    the    Exposure  of  any  other   Plates,  and  with 

EXCEEDING   SOFTNESS   AND   DELICACY. 

Incomparable  for  Gallery  Work  on  dark  days  and  other  Extra  Rapid  Exposures. 

THE   PRICES   ARE: 


Size,3X  x4X,    • 

.    Per  doz. 

,$0  75 

Size,     8x10,     . 

.     Per  doz. 

,  $4  00 

"     4      x5, 

1  05 

"     10x12,     . 

" 

5  75 

"     4^x5^,    . 

1   15 

"     11x14,     . 

if 

7  50 

"     4Xx6^(    . 

1  40 

"     14x17,     . 

u 

11  00 

"    5     x7, 

1  80 

■"     18x22,     . 

u 

22  00 

"     5      x8, 

2  00 

"     20  x  24,     . 

li 

28  00 

"     6)4  x  8)4,    ■ 

2  65 

EASTMAN'S 


GELATMQ-BROMIDE  DRY  PLATES, 

MADE  IN  TWO  GRADES, 

The  fi@rRAPID~®a  and  the  fi@~INSTANTANEOUS^^( 

^ -4" ALSO •*■ ^  9 

THE  TROPICAL  DRY  PLATE. 

One  of  the  Most  Important  Discoveries  yet  made  in  Dry  Plate  Photography. 

This  plate  can  be  washed  in  water  of  any  temperature,  even  boiling  hot,  without  frilling 
or  having  the  film  affected  in  any  way.  By  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  after  fixing, 
the  hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  much  more  thoroughly  and  easily  eliminated. 

"When  fixed,  the  negative  can  be  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  removes  the  only  remaining  difficulties  in  Dry  Plate  Photography,  and  makes 
the  Tropical  Dry  Plates  available  in  THE  HOTTEST  CLIMATES. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  recently  provided,  the 
prices  of  these  three  different  brands  of  Eastman's  Gelatino-Bromide  Drt  Plates  have 
been  reduced  as  follows : 


3^x4X, 
4      x5, 

43/x6^, 


Per  doz. 

$0  65 

0  95 

1  00 
1  25 


Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

5     x6, 

$1  35 

6)4  x    8)4,  $2  40 

14  x  17, 

.  $10  00 

5     x7, 

1  65 

8     x  lO,       3  60 

17x20, 

.     17  50 

5^x7, 

1   75 

10     xl2,       5  20 

18x22, 

.     20  OO 

5     x8, 

1  85 

11      x  14,       6  80 

20  x  24, 

24  00 

"We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 


For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 


EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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-HlcTHE   WALKER*^ 

"Insoluble"  Dry  Plates. 

OUR  SPECIAL  IS  THE  QUICKEST  PLATE  IN  EXISTENCE. 


j^MANUFACTITRED   BY  SPECIAL   APPLIANCES— OF  THE  GREATEST 
UNIFORMITY— EITHER  RAPID  OR  INSTANTANEOUS. 


Exceedingly  sensitive,  but  capable  of  great  latitude  in  exposure.  Give  exquisite  brill- 
iancy, and  great  detail  in  tbe  shadpws. 

They  are  "INSOLUBLE,"  and  hence  unaffected  in  the  hottest  climates.  They  will 
withstand  water  at  the  "BOILING  POINT."  By  the  use  of  hot  water  after  fixing 
the  "Hypo  "  is  washed  out  with  ease  and  certainty.  The  plates  may  then  be  dried  over  a 
gas  jet  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

"HAL A  TION"  and  "FRILLING  "  are  absolutely  unknown.  Correspondence 
solicited.     These  Plates  are  manufactured  exclusively  by 

WALKER,  REID  &  GO., 

JS@~ Apply  to  Your  Stock-Dealer.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 

SINGHTS 

VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

(Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 

Price,  by  mail,  $1,50. 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1881,  or  in  Wilson's 
Photographies. 

by  ZKMfiSBB,      SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  CANDIDATE. 

THE  BLAIR  COMBINATION  CAMERA. 

The  most  perfect,  handsome,  and  useful  Camera  ever  placed  on  the  American  market.  It  is 
fitted  with  rack  and  pinion,  improved  set-screw,  rising  and  falling  front  (both  ways),  single  swing, 
stereo,  division,  extra  front  for  stereo,  lenses,  and  in  every  detail  is  of  the  highest  order  of  work- 
manship. Made  of  the  best  mahogany  and  cherry,  highly  polished,  and  handsomely  trimmed  with 
nickel-plated  mountings. 

PRICE  LIST. 
Camera  Proper,  5x8,  .  .  $38  00 
Extension  for  same,  8  x  10,  8  00 
Complete  in  one  order,  .  35  00 
Camera  Proper,  4x5,  .  .  30  00 
Extension  for  same,  5x8,  .  6  00 
Complete  together,  .  .  .  35  00 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  8  x  10,  3  00 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  5x8,  3  50 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  4x5,  3  00 
Nests,  3i/  x 4/,  4x5,  4/  x  6%, 
4/x5%,  each, 30 


CAMERA   WITH    EXTENSION   APPLIED.  CAMERA    FOLDED. 

It  is  acknowledged  hy  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  user  to  he  Al,  in  every  respect.  THE 
COMBINATION  consists  in  our  PATENT  EXTENSION,  which  admits  making  an  8x10  picture  on 
a  5x8  Camera,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  devices,  which  accomplishes  a  great  end,  ever 
employed  in  Photography,  and  makes  the  B.  C.  C.  an  instrument  unequalled  in  America. 

The  PLATE  HOLDER  is  another  model  of  simplicity  and  perfection.  No  grooves  to  fit  the 
plate  into,  no  partition  to  slide  in,  no  possible  chance  for  the  plate  to  get  out  after  once  placed  in 
position,  fitted  for  nests  any  size  under  that  of  the  Plate  Holder:  thus  with  a  5x8  Combination 
Camera  and  Extension,  all  sizes  from  3Jx4J  up  to  8x10  can  be  taken.  Both  Camera  and  Extension 
are  each  inclosed  in  a  fine  imt.  Morocco  case. 


CAMERA    PROPER.  PATENT    EXTENSION. 

THE  TRIUMPH  CAMERA  of  same  style  and  finish  as  the  Combination,  but  smaller  in  outside 
dimension  and  not  adapted  for  the  Extension.     Price,  $27.00. 

THE  KNOCKDOWN  CAMERA.  The  Camera  for  the  morning  walk,  weighs  H  H>s.,  and  carries 
eight  plates,  supplied  with  Extension  Tripod  and  Acromatic  Lenses.     Price,  $10.00. 

THE  CELEBRATED  TOUROGRAPH.  Price,  complete  with  Lens  and  Tripod,  from  $33.00  to 
$15.00.  Tripods,  all  styles,  Dry-Plate  Cameras,  and  Outfits,  etc.  THE  TRIUMPH  PLATES.  A 
rial  order  will  convince  you  that  we  mean  to  be  up  to  the  times  in  work,  prices,  and  liberality  of  dealing. 

The  Blair  Tonroirai  and.  Dry-Plate  Co.,  fc  471  &  475  Tremoiit  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE   BLAIR 

Are  prepared  to  say,  that  they  now  manufacture  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical, useful,  light,  durable,  and  the 

^HANDSOMEST  CAMERA** 

Ever  put  on  the  American  market;  and  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
quality  of  work  considered.  To  prove  that  we  are  honest  in  what  we 
say,  we  will  ship  to  any  responsible  dealer  a  sample  order  of  the  "Blair 
Combination  Camera,"  and  allow  ten  days  for  approval. 

If  not  all  that  we  claim  for  it,  it  can  be  reshipped  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  charges.  Parties  so  ordering  must  furnish  us  with  satisfactory 
references  or  remit  one-half  the  list  price  of  goods  ordered,  which  will 
be  returned  to  them  if  not  satisfactory. 

We  offer  this  opportunity  believing  that  not  one  will  be  returned. 
Retail  customers  are  requested  to  apply  to  their  dealer  for  our  goods,  as 
nothing  can  be  bought  of  us  at  a  discount  from  list  price.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  a  stock  of  our  goods,  we  will  be  happy  to  fill  your  order 
with  the  privilege  of  examining  before  paying,  or  the  money  refunded 
if  not  what  we  claim. 

Our  factory  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  and 
the  workmen  of  the  highest  reputation. 

Our  machinery  is  new  and  of  the  most  improved  and  perfect  pattern, 

having  been  made  especially  for  our  use.    We  occupy  three  floors  85  x  30, 

fully  equipped,  with  every  appliance  for  doing   business  with  dispatch. 

Although  having  done  a  successful  business  for  over  two  years,  this  is  our 

first  announcement  to  the  trade ;  and  by  now  carrying  a  large  stock  hope 

to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  BLAIR  TOCJROGRAPH  AKD  DRY-PLATE  CO., 

Xos.  471  &  475  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Book  for  the  OUT-DOOR  WORKER  Specially.    Now  is  the  time  to  read 

ROBINSON'S 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography, 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 

I. 

II 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

V1I1. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


Introductory. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example. 
Balance — Examples — {continued ) . 
Unity. 

Examples — Expression. 
Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Foims. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) — Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XVII.  Portraiture. 
XVIII.  Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 
XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 
XX.  Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 
XXI.  Backgrounds. 
XXII.  Accessories. 

XXIII.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 
XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    ot 
Light  and  Shade. 
XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro — Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  {continued ). 
XXVIII.  Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 
XXIX    Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 
XXXI.  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPULAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  "WANTED  NOW  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  JiltT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


"Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  ITS 
READERS  SAT: 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success."- 
M.    H.    Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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MANUFACTURER   OP 


HYDRO-BROM 


Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 

EXTREME  RAPIDITY, 

WET-PLATE  QUALITY, 
COMMON-SENSE  PRICES, 

FREEDOM  PROM  DEFECTS. 


Photographers'  Old  Negative  Glass  coated  with  Emulsion  of  any  quality.     The 
market  price  of  Glass  allowed,  less  expenses  of  cleaning  and  expressage. 


NET 

CASH  PRICE  LIST. 

DOZEN.        1 

3^x4X,    •         •                          .       $U  55 

8x10, 

4     x5, 

75 

10x12, 

4Xx5>^,     . 

80 

11x14, 

4Xx6^,     . 

1  00 

14x17, 

5x6, 

1  10 

17x20, 

5x7, 

1  35 

18  x  22, 

5^x7, 

1  40 

20x24, 

5x8, 

1  50 

30  x  60, 

e  ich, 

6^x8^,     . 

2  00 

DOZEN. 

$3  00 

4  40 

5  80 
8  40 

14  50 

16  00 

19  25 

5  50 


A  comparative  test  upon  each  box  shows  the  exact  sensitiveness  of  Plates  within,  to 
enable  Photographers  to  order  Plates  of  suitable  rapidity,  and  ensure  uniformity  of  results. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY, 

453  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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CELLOIDIIVE! 

THIS  LATEST  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GUN  COTTON 
HAS  PROVED  A  GRAND  SUCCESS. 


It  is  manufactured  by  the  Schering  Chemical  Co.,  of  Berlin,  by  patented  process  which  frees 
the  Pyroxyline  of  all  starchy  and  organic  impurities,  making  a  beautiful  structureless  film,  and 
making  a  Collodion  of  at  least  double  the  rapidity  of  that  made  with  any  gun  cotton,  and  giving 
an  extremely  fine  deposit.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  solid  cakes,  and  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  being  perfectly  non-explosive. 

We  publish  below  a  few  of  the  latest  unsolicited  testimonials  received,  which  are  a  type  of 
scores  in  our  possession : 

Nashville,  Tenn,  December  20th,  1881. 
Messrs.  Bachrach  &  Bro.  :  Your  Celloidine  was  at  once  transformed  into  Collodion,  and  if 
the  article  is  uniform  in  quality  I  will  say  that  I  am  done  with  gun  cotton.  I  have  always  had  a 
pride  in  my  good  Collodion,  both  in  quality  and  quickness.  All  my  operators  have  so  acknowl- 
edged, and  if  I  say  that  this  beats  all  Collodions  I  ever  worked,  it  is  saying  much.  It  is  more 
sensitive,  but  its  beauty  in  its  fine  deposit  and  detail  in  shadows  is  the  principal  advantage  ;  and  I 
say  every  photographer  who  wants  to  excel  should  use  it.     Please  send  me  two  more  packages. 

Respectfully  yours,  T.  M.  Schleier. 

BACHRACH   &   BRO.  Chicago,  December  3d,  1881. 

Gents :  Inclosed  please  find  two  dollars  for  two  packages  of  your  Celloidine.  If  this  is  as  good 
as  the  last,  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  your  enterprise  in  introducing  this  to  the  art,  as  in  all  my 
experience  I  have  found  no  cotton  equal  to  it.       Yours  truly,  A.  Hesler 

No.  763  Broadway,  New  York,  December  16th,  1882. 
Messrs.  Bachrach  &  Bro.:  Please  send  us  by  express,  twenty-five  packages  of  Celloidine. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  we  find  it  to  answer  our  purpose,  making  a  very  fine  Collodion  which 
works  rapidly  and  clean.  Yours,  etc.,  A.  &  G.  Taylor. 

We  could  fill  a  book  with  such  testimonials  constantly  coming  to  us. 

Sent  Free  ty  Mail  for  $1.00  per  Map,  for  Mating  4^  Pounds  of 

Full  Directions  Accompany  each  Package.     The  Trade  Supplied. 


RAPHP  APT-TQ  i|^y^i|  The  Finest,  Most  Brilliant 
)  n\j  1  L  J\  l\\j  I  and  Best  Paper  for  Pict- 

ures 8x10  and  smaller 
ever  introduced.  Try  it ! 


8  KILO  DRESDEN  DOUBLE 


and  Best  Paper  for  Pict- 
special  JBlll^Mli'      ures  8x10  and  smaller 


ALBUMENIZED  PAPER.     l^lJfgPP  Sample  Doz.  $1 ;  Mailing  15c. 


TRADE   MARK. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

Bachrach  &  Bro. ,  cor.  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Sts. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IMPORTERS  AND  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR    T11E    UNITED  STATES. 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Photo.  Materials,  with  the  "EXPOSE,"  gratis. 
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1882. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


18  8  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 


I    ALL  REQUISITES 


PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass.  Thompson  &  Co. 


"V 


'J 


Nos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.   THOMPSON. 


CHICAGO. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing-  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Wurerooms  are  commodious, located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  "We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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ARE 
THE  BEST! 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE 


FOR  RAPID  PORTRAIT  WORK,  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS,  INTER- 
IORS, Etc.,  where  a  highly  sensitive  plate  is  required.    (Blue  Label.) 


,.-£$ 


<e*s 


O^- 


FOR  ORDINARY  STUDIO  WORK,  LANDSCAPE,  with  Figures,  MACHIN- 
ERY, and  GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.    A  most  useful  and  reliable  Plate. 


..-££* 
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-**, 


FOR  LANDSCAPE,  COPYING,  AND  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  LANTERN 
SLIDES,  AND  WINDOW  DECORATIONS. 


CARBUTT'S 

MULTUM  IN  PARVO 

DRY  PLATE  LANTERN. 


C3 


CCS 

3 

ccj 


*=d 


CO 

S^3 


CTD 


As 'used  in  PHOTOMICOGKAPHY. 


r  W 


\ 


Lantern  arranged  for  making  positives  by  contact. 


Lantern  arranged  for  developing,  and,  after  fixing, 
examining  negatives  by  opal  light. 


PBICE  $6.00,  BOXED  BEADY  FOB  SHIPMENT. 

Price  List  of  Plates  and  full  descriptive  circular  of  Lantern  forwarded  on  receipt  of  address  to 

JOHN  CARBUTT,  628  &  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER 

For  the  New  Year,  will  Hold  its  Own  and  Try  to  do  More. 


Arrangements  are  made  and  pending  by  which  contributions  from  the  BEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  WRITERS  in  the  world  will  appear  in  its  pages. 

A  SPLENDID  SERIES  OF  PICTURES  will  embellish  it— finer  than  ever,  and 
this  being,  of  its  life 


20       1 

Years,  j 


THE  YEAR  TWENTY 


(    20 

{ Years. 


its  editor  will  endeavor  to  make  it  the  very  best  year. 

Although  the  oldest,  it  is  also  the  best.  And  the  best  practical  men,  and  the 
wisest  amateurs  will  and  do  prefer  it  above  all. 

WE  DESIRE  1000  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

to  crown  our  twentieth  year.     Please  fill  up  the  order  sheets  promptly  and  generously, 
and  you  will  get  it  all  back  soon. 

Pictures  are  already  being  printed  from  negatives  by  W.  H.  Rau,  J.  H.  Reid,  J.  T. 
Mason,  Edward  L.  Wilson,  and-W.  Kurtz,  and  other  fine  ones,  home  and  foreign,  are 
being  negotiated  for. 

The    Philadelphia   Photographer   and    The   Photographic    Times    and 

American  Photographer  for  1883,  to  one  address,  only  $5.50; 

a   dollar  and  a   half  less  than  the  subscription  price. 

The  cheapest  reading  in  the  world. 


*©-  WONT  YOU  {  TATfP"P  A  QT   HTTP    T  TQT  1  BY  GETTING  ONE 
PLEASE  TRY  TO  J  UN  U±lIjiiJO£j  UUIl  i_ilk3l  i  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums  for  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$i  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRI 

Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  $2.50  ,  ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post-  with  each  number  of  the  Magazine, 
paid.     Positively  in  advance.  !  Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or-   lowing  rates: 
der,  or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of  One  Six         One 

Edward  L.  Wilson,   is   preferable   to  Month.  Months.    Year. 

bank-notes.     Clearly  give  your  Post-   One  Page $20.00  $110.00  $200.00 

Office,  County,  and  State.  !  Half    "    12.00       66.00     120.00 

Canada  subscribers  must  remit  24  Quarter  Page...  7.00  38.50  70.00 
cents  extra,  to  prepay  postage.  j  Eighth      "    ...     4.00       22.00       40.00 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac-  |  Cards,    6  lines 
companied  by  the  postage  in  addition.  '     or  less 2.00       11.00       20.00 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  & 


BERS. 

The  attention  of  advertisers,  and 
those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 
is  called  to  our  Specialties  pages. 
Terms,  $2  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 
line,  always  in  advance.  Duplicate 
insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 
to  our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 
phers having  articles  for  exchange  can 
insert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 
of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 
line,  of  seven  words  to  a  line. 

Operators  desiring  situations,  no 
charge. 

914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


THE  PLAQUE, 

A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PICTURE. 

A  Grand,  A  Perfect  Success.    Be  the  First  to  Profit  by  it. 

PATENTED,  OCTOBER  10  AND   DECEMBER  5th,  1882,  AND  JANUARY  2d,  1883. 


The  undersigned,  after  much  careful  experiment,  has  just  now  perfected 
machinery  and  other  means  for  producing  his  new  invention,  and  is  prepared 
to  supply  apparatus  and  instructions  to  photographers,  made  with  special  care. 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet-size  picture,  mounted  on  Clench's  specially  de- 
signed cards ;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep  cameo  form,  with  a 
peculiar  rim  to  represent  a  Plaque. 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  Having  found  that  it  would  save  my  fellow- 
photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and  money,  if  given  in 
hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce  The  Plaque,  I  have  prepared 
myself  to  supply 

Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  my  Patents,  Outfits,  Accessories,  with  Full 

Instructions  to  make  Plaques.     All  the  Photographer  needs 

in  addition  to  the  Outfit  is  a  Letter-press. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sell  exclusive  licenses  at  present,  believing  all  photographers 
should  share  the  advantages  of  my  patent.  I  shall  have  no  travelling  agents,  as 
there  is  no  necessity  when  my  full  instructions  are  followed.  Saving  that  expense, 
I  can  sell  licenses  and  machinery  cheaper.  I  will  send  four  sample  Plaques  for 
$i.oo.     Licenses,  including  outfits,  $25.00. 

For  reduced  photographs,  see  Phila.  Photo,  and  Photo.  Times  for  December. 

^ — + TESTIMONIALS.  — ■* — ^ 


"Send  me  the  complete  apparatus  with  full 
instructions  for  making,  also  400  mounts." — - 
F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  immediately." — Alba 
Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  style  is  quite  worthy  of  admiration. 
Please  send  me  a  full  outfit." — C.  M.  French, 
Garretsville,  0. 

"I  think  them  very  nice.  Send  me  the  outfit 
with  instructions." — E.  R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Your  Plaque  is  new,  neat,  and  nobby.  Send 
me  the  outfit.  I  like  them  very  much." — Charles 
W.  Buell,   Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

"I  want  to  make  Plaques.  Send  me  the 
outfit." — L.  R.  Evans,  Scranton,  Pa. 

"I  like  the  style  very  much,  and  believe  as  a 
novelty  they  will  take  a  good  run.  I  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  them  in  my  business.  PIeas§ 
give  me  all  the  necessary  information." — J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  with  full  details  and  stock 
of  cards." — R.  E.  Rockwood,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

"  The  more  I  look  at  them  the  more  I  wish  to 
know  about  them.  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full 
details." — J.  J.  Wolfe,  Lancaster,  0. 

"I  think  them  quite  pretty  and  nice,  and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  desirable  novelty." — E.  L. 
Brand,  Chicago,  III. 

"I  think  them  very  nice." — Charles  Akin, 


"  They  are  fine,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  my  town.  Send  me  the  outfit  at 
once." — J.  H.  Reed,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

"  They  are  very  neat.  Your  style  of  mounting 
them  is  original.'' — E.  D.  Ormshy,  Oakland,  Col. 

"They  are  very  pretty  and  I  want  them. 
Send  outfit  promptly  by  first  express." — C.  C. 
Packard,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"I  am 'gone  struck'  with  the  idea,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  at  once  grant  me  permission 
to  take  them,  even  before  your  patent  is  issued." 
— E.  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

"I  have  had  splendid  success,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them." — Geo.  P.  Patterson, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

"  The  Plaque  is  a  perfect  success.  Am  very 
much  pleased."  —  S.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

"  Outfit  for  Plaque  at  hand ;  have  made  several 
dozen  samples.  Everything  works  0.  K.  Every 
body  seems  pleased  with  the  Plaque  picture.  I 
get  one  dollar  each  for  duplicates." — J.  N.  Lutz, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

"Samples  just  received,  and  am  more  pleased 
with  them  even  than  the  copies  in  the  Photogra- 
pher led  us  to  suppose  they  would  be;  we  are 
anxious  to  make  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
send  on  the  Outfit  and  250  Mounts,  the  same  as 
sample." — Ferry  &  HoLTzsrANN,  132  Bowery, 
N.  Y. 


Evanston,  III, 

Plaque  Card  Mounts,  Four  Designs,  for  Sale. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonials  which  have  been  received  for  the 
Plaque,  and  the  list  is  being  added  to  considerably  every  day.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 

P.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Cards  and  Outfits  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  to  Licensees. 
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Gallery  for  Sale. — In  a  town  of  6000  to  7000 
inhabitants.       Only    one    other    gallery    in    town. 
Good  reasons  for  selling.     Rent,  $10  per  month. 
Address  H.  A.  Lay, 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

To  Let. — A  good  paying  photograph  gallery 
and  frame  store  to  let  on  shares  to  a  good,  energetic- 
man.     Address,  with  references, 

D.  H.  Naramore, 
Hackettstown.  N.  J. 

Gallery  For  Sale. — Everything  in  readiness 
and  in  order  for  first-class  work.     No  competition. 


Prices  recently  advanced.  I  sell  because  of  broken 
health  and  age.  A  splendid  chance  to  build  up  a 
permanent  business.  A.  Hickox, 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Wanted. — Situation  by  an  experienced  operator 
in  wet  and  dry  processes.  Can  retouch.  Will  be 
at  liberty  April  1st.  Salary,  $18.  Address  "Light," 
care  Philadelphia  Photographer,  Philadelphia. 

Wanted. — Situation  by  an  artist  in  crayon, 
pastel,  oil,  India  ink,  and  water  color.  Can  also 
paint  backgrounds.  References.  N.  Provencher, 
M.D.,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 
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A  GLOW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  amateur  and  his  old  friend,  the  daily  worker,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
literature  line,  and  we  ask  their  attention  to  the  following  list,  which  includes 
about  everything  there  is  need  for.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  every  branch 
of  photography. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer. "  A  monthly  magazine,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
superior  merit.  $5  a  year;  $2.50  for  six  months. — Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen 
years  of  success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to  the  practical,  working,  growing 
photographer.      Do  not  go  without  its  valuable  help. 

The  Practical  Printer.  By  C.  W.  Hearn  Price,  $2.50.  Second  edition  now  ready. — 
This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into  all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver 
printing,  and  is  full  ol  good. 

Photographers'  Pocket  Reference -book.  By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.  Price,  $1.50. — For 
the  dark-room.  It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other  book.  Full  of  formulas — short,  practical,  and 
plain. 

American  Carbon  Manual.  Price,  $2. — For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing 
process,  this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 

The  Perrotyper's  Guide.  Price,  75  cents. — Cheap  and  complete.  For  the  ferrotyper, 
this  is  the  only  standard  work.      Seventh  thousand. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper  cover, 
$l. — Fur  the  art  photographer. 

Wilson's  Photographies.  The  newest  and  most  complete  photographic  lesson-book. 
Covers  every  department.     352  pages.      Finely  illustrated.     Only  $4.     By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes.  Price,  $2  per 
volume. — For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts  in  entertaining  style  of  about  2,000 
places  and  things,  including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Bigelow's  Artistic  Photography.  Trice  reduced  to  $4. — For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats 
his  "Album  of  Lighting  and  Posing  "     Superb  !     With  twelve  photographs  and  instructions. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Composition.  Price,  $3.50. — All  should  study  it.  A  splendid 
work,  largely  illustrated,  giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  posing. 

Studies  in  Artistic  Printing.  By  C.  W.  Hearn.  Price,  $3.50. — Embellished  with  six 
fine  cabinet  and  promenade  portrait  studies. 

The  Photographic  Colorists'  Guide.  By  John  L.  Gihon.  Cloth,  $1.50. — The  newest 
and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883.  A  year-book.  Cloth  bound,  $1  ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — Back  volumes,  same  price. 

The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A  guide  to  the  young  photogra- 
pher, either  professional  or  amateur.      Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver-Printing.  By  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.     Price,  50  cents.     Illuminated  cover.     Cloth  bound,  75  cents. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1883,  as  volume  I.,  and  The 
Photo.  News  Year  Book  for  1883,  as  volume  II.    Price,  $1  for  the  two  volumes.    h  ,,.  , 

How  to  Make  Pictures.  (Second  edition  of  5,000  copies.)  The  ABC  of  Dry-plate  pho- 
tography.    By  Henry  Clay  Price.      Price,  illuminated  cover,  50  cents;   cloth,  75  cents. 

Photography  with  Emulsion.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Price,  $1 
per  copy. 

Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  in  Dry-plate  Photography.    Price,  25  cents  per 

copy. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.     Price,  50  cents  per  copy. 

The  Spanish  edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.  Ligeras  Lecciones  sobre  Fotografia 
Dedicados  a  Los  Aficionados.     Price,  $1  per  copy. 

All  orders  for  above  will  be  filled,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  price  at  the 
office  of  this  magazine. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Pbila. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 

g@p"  "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  Switzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,     Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D — Holland,      Denmark,     Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G— Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  OVER  900  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAH). 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  H.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N — Switzerland— The   Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O— Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England — Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,  1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


fi@rVOLUME  III— ON  THE  ORIENT— IN  PREPARATION.-^ 


by  IiTDSealfers  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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■^THE  SCOVILL*<- 

PORTABLE  DRY-PLATE  OUTFITS 

FOR  AMATEURS. 


NE   PLUS   ULTRA 

APPARATUS  OUTFITS. 


Old  Style  Equipment. 


ALL  ARTICLES  OF  WHICH  ARE  WARRANTED 
ACCURATE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


New  Style  Equipment. 


OUTFIT  A,  price  $10.00,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  with  rubber  bellows  and  rigid  platform, 
for  making  4x5  inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod; 
1  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  B,  price  $12.00,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  For  taking  5x8 
inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod;  1  "Waterbury" 
Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  price  $18.50,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  for -making  5x8  inch  pictures.  This 
Camera  is  so  constructed  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on  the  full  size  of  the  plate 
(5x8  inches),  or  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with  the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of 
lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  taking  stereoscopic  negatives;  also  by  the 
same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5  inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on 
the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit  are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Large 
"Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Pair  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Matched 
Stereoscopic  Lenses;  1  Folding  Tripod;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  D,  price  $13.50,  comprises  1  VIEW  CAMERA  for  making  6i  x  8i  inch  pictures,  with  1 
Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel- Plated  Lens;  1 
Folding  Tripod ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  A,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
4x5  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $12.25. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  B,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $15.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  C,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $21.50. 


SCOVILL'S  PURE  CHEMICALS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

FOR  MAKING   NEGATIVES. 

We  offer  for  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfit  "A,"  or  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  202,  the  following  goods  packed  securely 
in  a  wooden  case:  2  4x5  Japanned  Pans;  1  4  oz.  Graduate;  1  set  5  inch  Japanned  Scales 
and  Weights;  1  oz.  Bromide  of  Ammonium  ;  1  ft.  Neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash  ;  lib.  Protosulphate  of 
Iron;  1  ft.  Hyposulphite  of  Soda;  1  ft.  Alum  ;  1  oz.  Sulphuric  Acid;  1  bottle  Keystone  Varnish  ;  1 
doz.  4x5  Keystone  Dry  Plates;  1  Scovill  Note  Book;  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby 
Lantern.    Price,  complete,  $6.50. 

For  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfits  "B"  and  " G,"  and  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  203,  we  supply  the  same  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  5  x  8  Pans  and  Plates  for  the  4x5  size.  Prioe, 
complete,  $7.50. 

S.  P.  C.  FERRO-PRUSSIATE  PAPEB  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  4x5  Blue  Print  Pictures. 
14x5  Printing  Frame;  1  4j  x  5£  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite  Pan;  3  doz.  4x5  S.  P.  C.  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper;  2  doz.  sheets  6^x8^  Card  Board;  1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints);  1  Robinson's 
Straight  Trimmer;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste;  1  One-inch  Paste  Brush.  Price,  complete, 
$2.80.     Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 
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S.  P.  C.  FERRO-PRUSSIATE  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  5x8  Blue  Print  Pictures. 
This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray,  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  to  5  x  8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $3.50.  Securely  packed 
in  a  paper  box.  .  ', 

S.  P.  C.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 

4x5  Pictures.  14x5  Printing  Frame ;  1  5  x  7  Porcelain  Pan,  Deep ;  1  5  J  x  4£  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite 
Tray;  2  doz.  5x8  S.  P.  C.  Sensitized  Albumen  Paper;  1  bottle  French  Azotate  (for  toning);  1 
bottle  Chlor.  Gold,  7£  grs.  (for  toning);  1  2  oz.  Graduate;  1  ft).  Hyposulphite  of  Soda;  2  doz. 
sheets  6J  x8£  Card  Board  with  Gilt  Form;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste;  1  14  inch  Bristle  Brush; 
1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints) ;  1  Robinson's  Straight  Trimmer.  Price,  complete,  $4.75. 
Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 

S.  P.  C.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
5x8  Pictures.  This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray, 
Sensitized  Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  for  5  x  8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $6.00.  Securely 
packed  in  a  paper  box. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A-A.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  A,  $10.00 ;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  4x5,  $6.50 ;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  4x5,  $4.75. 
Price,  $20.50. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B-B.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  B,  $12.00;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $25.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C-C.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  C,  $18.50;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $31.50. 

OUR  NEW  PATENTED  DOUBLE  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  Dry- Plate  Work  for  something  that  will  exclude  all 
light.  Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows:  4x5  Holders  for  two  Plates, 
each,  $2.00 ;  5  x  8  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $2.75 ;  6 £  x  8£  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $4.25. 
Dry   Plates,  4x5,  per  dozen,  $0.95;  5x8,  $1.80;  6£x8£,  $2.40. 

EXTRA  CHEMICALS   SUPPLIED  AT  PREVAILING  PRICES. 


NEGATIVE  BOXES. 

4  x5 Price,  each,  $0  75 

5  x8   "         "         1   00 

64x84 "         "         1  10 


SCOVILL  OXALATE  BOTTLE. 

Pint Price,  each,  $0  60 

Quart "         "         0  75 

Two  Quarts "         "         100 

Gallon "         "         1  25 


Scovill  Focusing  Glass,  $0.75;  C.  C.  H.  Focusing  Glass,  $4.00;  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  $3.00. 


American  Optical  Company's  Apparatus  Outfits. 

This  Apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City  under  our  immediate  personal, supervision;  and, 
as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the  choicest  selected  materials,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are  unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  work- 
manship, and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now  freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Australia,  and  South  America. 

OUTFIT  No.  202,  price  $27.00,  consists  of  A  MAHOGANY  POLISHED  CAMERA  for  taking 
pictures  4x5  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  Body,  single  swing,  hinged  bed,  and  brass  guides. 
It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  foreground,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  203,  price  $41.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA,  fully  described 
in  the  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as  the  '76  Camera.  It  is  adapted 
for  taking  5x8  inch  pictures,  and  also  for  Stereoscopic  Views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder ;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case ;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  204,  price  $50.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA  of  finest  style 
and  finish  for  taking  6£x84  inch  pictures,  with  1  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder,  with  1  Canvas 
Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

Cameras  for  Photo-Microgrophy,  Artist  or  Detective  Cameras,  and  Pocket  Cameras,  made 
to  order.  ^-FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


w-  IBViNB?^DAMS-      SCOYILL  MF&.  CO..  419  4  421  Broome  Street,  Hew  Tori. 


|ANY  READER  WILL  SEE   THE  ADDITIONAL  VALUE   GIVEN  TO 
ANY  WORK  BY  A  FULL  INDEX. 

"PHOTOGRAPHICS"  IS  WELL  SUPPLIED  WITH  SUCH. 


SPECIMEN  INDEX  PAGE  FROM  WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,  Rectifying   Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View    Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"Lightning"  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring"  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo-Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 

Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 

Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's     Substratum     for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"  Spotting  "  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  AVater." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


Screens  and  Curtains. 

Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the   Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening   Gelatine   Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Winking  Plans  tor  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrade 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy. 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  Iodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [of. 

Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


— 4>-  IT   IS   RESPECTFULLY   SUGGESTED   TO^>- 

Employers  of  Photographic  Help,  Wives  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Relatives  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT   NO   MORE   ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT   CAN  BE  FOUND   THAN 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Hundreds  have  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and 
from  both  givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise, 
approval,  and  satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes  :  "  The  $4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book." 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employe  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilson's  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues. 
— Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  liter- 
ature will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the 
work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of 
America  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer. 
—Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  publi.-.hed  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject. —  Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  V. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson 
could  hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and 
practical  publication.— Anthony' s  Bulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text  book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  pho- 
tographer, and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
soon  as  its  merits  become  known  — Editor  Photographic 
Times  and  American  Photographer. 


Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 

B.  W.  Kilburn,  Littleton,  N..  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that 
his  $4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  com- 
mission off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  its  price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you 
have  played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photo- 
graghic  stage  for  us  — Fred.  C   Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer;  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 

C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 
the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  our- 
selves who  are  "  out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — J.  R. 
Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

Your  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical 
and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


-ESJXSXO"\KT    J±TL*I-m    YE, 

That  Wilson's  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.     The  fourth  thousand  is  being  sold. 

$4.00— WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS— $4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 

PERSONALLY  PHOTOGRAPHED  VIEWS  OF 

THE  ORIENT. 
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Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  Photographing  at  the  Great  Pyramids.     Engraved  from  his 
own  Photograph  from  Nature. 

EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ™  PALESTINE. 

For  the  OPTICAL  LANTERN, 

For  the  GRAPHOSCOPE, 

For  the  STEREOSCOPE. 

WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS,  Descriptions  of  Foreign  Travel.    Two  Vols. 

$2.00  per  Volume. 


AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  TERMS. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS 

AND 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Dealer,  Manufacturer,  and  User  of  these  goods, 
enables  me  to  assure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 


^EVERYTHING    SUPPLIED.^ 

LECTURE  BOOKS  ON 
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MAKE    DAT    AR    GOOSE    LE'ME    GO  ! 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  1882-1883.    (15  Cents  in  Stamps.) 


A  superb  list  of  Slides  from  recent  personally  made 

Negatives  of  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ARABIA  PETRJEA, 
SYRIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

Jgg~  CATALOGUES    READY.      THE    MOST    UNIQUE    COLLECTION    EVER   OFFERED. 

READ  WILSONS   LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

VOLUME  I,  $2.00;  VOLUME  E,  $2.00,  POST-PAID. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Nos.  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ATWOOD'S  PATENT  REVERSIBLE 


PRINTING 


FRAME. 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  comers,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived.  ^ 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
ust  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8  x  10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 

ATWOOD  PATENT  REVERSIBLE  PRINTING  FRAMES. 

Size  for  1-2  negatives,  each $0  75 

4x    4         .»                »          90 

8x10         »                »         1  20 

»      10x12         »                »          1  60 

..11x14         ..                »          2  75 

»      13x16         ..                » .  3  50 

Supplied  by  Photographic  Stock- Dealer  a,  and 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUTS 


An  Entirely  New  Variety  for        liBk 

Printing  Medallion  Pictures.  VlMfl 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut- Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
jg^No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Eeady.        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen, 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  Answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  QUICKLY  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  50  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to  — ■ 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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^ES  *■  MAGEE  &  OQ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF   PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

JJo.  622  Jlace  Street,  Philadelphia. 

IHgP"  The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make,  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-fe+  STOCKDEALERS    ONLY  SUPPLIED. 


~S 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

Waste  sent  through  Stockdeaters  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


JNTETW  YORK'S   FAVORITES. 

THE   MANHATTAN 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


ULRICH  &  COLCLOUGH, 

Depot,  No.  156  BOWERY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
«    I      -PRICE   LIST. ^ 

Size.  Doz  Size.  Doz. 

3Xx4X, $0  65             8x10 $3  60 

4  x5, 95          10x12, 5  20 

4Xx5^, 1  OO  11  x  14,  Double  Thick  Glass,     6  80 

4Xx6^, 1   25  14x17,        »               »            »        10  00 

5x7, 1  65  17x20,        »               »            »        17  50 

5  x8, 1  85  18x22,        »               »            »       20  00 

6^x8^, 2  40  20x24,        »               »            »       24  00 

11  x  14  and  larger,  packed  in  boxes  containing-  half-dozen. 

ALSO,  PLATES  FOR  STRIPPING  FILM. 

All  Plates  Guaranteed.  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
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MORRISON'S 

WIDE-ANGLE  VIEW  LENSES, 


PATE3NTED   MAY   21st,   1882. 


These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear  ;  they  embrace  an  angle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  Lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the 
foregoing  outfits. 

PRICE   OF  MORRISON'S   WIDE-ANG-LE  LENSES. 

Price. 

No.  1,  }£  diameter  of  Lens,  4      x4  inch  Plates,  3     inch  Equiv.  Focus,  each,  .  .  $25  00 

No.  2,   1           »  ,,               4x5           »              %y2         »            »                ».  .  .  25  00 

No.  3,   1           .»  »               4^x7)4       »              i1/         »             »            -    »  .  '.  25  00 

No.  4,   1           »  >,               5x8           ..               51/         »             »  .  .  25  00 


MORRISON'S  RAPID  STEREOSCOPIC  LENSES, 

FOR  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS   OR  LAWN  GROUPS, 

Are  entirely  different  in  many  particulars  from  any  other  Lenses  in  the  market.  They 
are  6  inches  focus  and  \\  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  course  can  be  obtained  in  matched 
pairs  if  desired.  By  using  a  set  of  diaphragms  provided,  they  are  adapted  for  making 
5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  absolutely  instantaneous  views,  4x5 
inches,  may  be  made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PRICE, each,  $40  00. 

"Peerless"  Quick  Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOR  PORTRAITURE   OR  VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs  : 

The  Lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  are  so  constructed 
that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 

Diameter  of  Lenses,  1J  inch;  focal  length,  3£  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of 
5£  inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  Morocco  Case. 

Price,  per  pair, $25  00. 

Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses  for  Landscapes.     Price,  per  pair,     .     .       17  00. 

ALL  STYLES  OF  LENSES  TO  ORDER. 

BOOKS    FOR   THE    AMATEUR. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  PICTURES.  By  Henry  Clay  Price.  Cloth  bound,  75  cts. ;  paper  cover,  50 
cts.    Contains  the  very  A,  B,  C,  of  Photography,  in  complete  and  attractive  lessons  ;  also, 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMATEUR.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  Price,  cloth  bound,  75  cts. , 
illuminated  covers,  50  cts.  A  Book  of  Beference  for  the  Young  Photographer,  either 
professional  or  amateur. 
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AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


OLEMONS'  BRAND   OF 

ALBUMEN  ^d  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PA  P  E  R  S. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  CLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING.- -The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — ha- 
led to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.     Read  what  it  contains. 

Preface.  Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 

are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  "Work.  VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered  VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 

in  the  Application  of  Colors.  VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing  IX.  Crayon  "Work. 

Photographs  with  "Water  Colors.  X.  Negative  Retouching. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Applied  XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten. 

to  Photographs.  XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective, 

e  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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THE  SCOVILL  IMPROVED  DRY-PLATE  LANTERN 

FOR  THE   DARK-ROOM. 


Since  the  introduction  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates  they  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  the  special 
a]  paratus  or  appliances  made  to  use  with  them  have  also  undergone  changes  for  the  better. 

The  Dry-Plate  Lantern  but  a  short  time  ago  devised  and  introduced  by  us,  which  has  met  with 
a  large  sale,  is  now  to  be  set  aside,  and  we  shall  make  and  sell  the  improved  one  illustrated  here, 
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which  has  greater  illuminating  power,  a  hinged  top,  and  is  in  several  respects  vastly  improved 
over  the  old  pattern. 

The  glass  is  easily  lifted  out,  a  decided  advantage  when  cleaning  it,  and  if  desired  a  white 
globe  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  ruby  one.  Lamp  oil  will  be  used  instead  of  kerosene, 
and  thus  a  disagreeable  odor  and  much  smoke  be  done  away  with. 

The  improved  Lantern  is  safer  than  many  others  because  of  its  height  and  vent,  which  remove 
the  liability  to  overheating  'I  he  wire  guard  is  made  strong  enough  to  protect  the  ruby  globe,  and 
it  does  not  stop  off  the  light  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  constructed  that  no  white 
rays  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  Lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in  the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  IMPROVED  LANTERN. 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 
It  is  not  liable  to  crack  the  glasses. 
It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 
It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 
It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 
It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical   flame  of 
maximum  size. 


It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 
It  is  provided  with  guards  to  prevent  breakage 

of  the  glass. 


For  sale  by  Photographic  Stock-Dealers,  and  the 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 


419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York 
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HANOE'S 

—SPECIAL— 


I 


PECIALTIES. 

Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 


This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.  figp"  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 

Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 
never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Vignette  Glasses.  For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 

'<    a  Retouching  Varnish.  '<     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 

"    Softening  Strong  Negatives.  "    Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 

"    the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process.  "     Printing  "Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


Ill 


Hance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 

OOttOn  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 


Prepared  with  particular  caro,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  wa}'  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  fur  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE  fjl  ft  I  I  ft  ft  I  ft  HT 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  lOUljIjUlJlUil 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALEES,     NO  EETAIL  OEDEES  FILLED,    OEDEE  OF  YOUE  DEALEE, 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Plaque  Portrait 

(IMITATION    PORCELAIN    PLAQUE.) 

PATENTED  OCTOBER,    1882. 

As  Exhibited  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention, 
August  6th  to  gth,  1882. 


This  portrait,  as  originally  designed  by  me  for  large  heads, 
is  by  far  the  most  attractive  feature  in  Photography  exhibited  and 
brought  out  for  a  long  time,  and  is  bound  tp  have  a  great  demand, 
also  adding  a  great  revenue  to  the  enterprising  photographer's 
exchequer  if  treated  artistically  and  skilfully. 

It  is  a  highly  glazed  Photograph,  embossed  concave,  instead  of 
convex,  as  the  Cameo  Portrait  used  to  be,  mounted  under  a  square 
velvet  mat,  and  framed  richly  in  antique  gold  or  bronze  frame.  It 
has  so  far  received  the  highest  praise  of  all  art  connoisseurs. 

I  will  reserve  the  right  of  making  them  for  Chicago  to  my  own 
studio,  but  have  no  objection  to  dispose  of  city  or  studio  rights. 

Any  one  wishing  to  introduce  this  beautiful  picture  for  the 
holidays,  may  apply  for  particulars,  terms,  and  instructions. 
Prompt  answer  will  be  gfiven. 

H.    ROCHER, 
Nos.  77,  /y,  and  81  State  Street,   Chicago. 


J.    H.    REED. 


CLINTON.    IOV 


STUDIO    STUDI  ES. 


Boston  Public  Library. 


THE 


HhviUlplmi  §Ph0t0{jnt)rhn\ 


EDITED     BY     EDWARD     L.WILSON. 


Vol.  XX. 


MARCH,    1883. 


No.  231. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

In  the  course  of  regular  practice,  it  often 
happens  that  an  exceptionally  good  portrait 
is  made,  a  result  the  maker  is  well  satisfied 
with,  or  justly  proud  of.  Commence  now 
with  all  such  happy  hits,  making  an  extra 
print  beyond  the  order  of  the  customer,  and 
put  it  carefully  away  in  a  drawer  or  portfolio 
marked  Milwaukee.  As  the  stock  increases, 
take  these  mounted  prints  and  arrange  them 
in  suitable  groups  upon  pulp  boards,  which 
can  be  procured  of  good  size,  nearly  or  quite 
thirty  by  forty  inches ;  they  are  cheap,  and 
of  a  tint  to  show  the  photographs  to  good 
advantage  and  in  good  effect.  I  suggest  this 
as  an  easy  and  inexpensive  means  of  getting 
up  a  good  exhibit  without  special  effort. 
Just  plant  the  germ  now,  and  a  well-grown 
exhibit  will  be  at  hand  in  good  time.  It 
will  be  compact,  easy  to  carry,  and  not  bulky 
to  ship,  and  readily  put  in  shape  on  arrival 
at  Milwaukee. 

All  my  friends  and  acquaintances  under 
whose  eyes  this  falls  will  please  take  it  as  a 
personal  solicitation  to  contribute  their  might 
or  "  mite  "  to  what  will  be  the  grandest  meet- 
ing of  photographers  this  world  has  ever 
known.  Those  whom  I  have  not  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing,  I  respectfully  invite  in  the 
name  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  to  join  in  the  exhibition  with  a  col- 
lection of  their  work,  and  in  person  to  unite 
with  us  in  membership,  and  all  its  advan- 
tages of  instruction  and  social  pleasures.    Let 


it  be  a  daily  thought  and  aim  to  prepare  for 
and  attend  the  coming  meeting. 

J.  F.  Ryder. 


FROM  A  SCARED  PHOTOG- 
RAPHER. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  read  with  great  in- 
terest, as  many  others  have  done,  your  travels 
through  Egypt.  I  have  followed  you  across 
the  desert  and  up  the  Nile;  your  pleasures 
have  been  mine,  and  in  tribulation  I  have 
not  been  absent.  There  was  a  time;  to  be 
frank  with  you,  that  I  looked  to  see  this 
devoted  journal  with  a  sinister  band  of  black 
and  a  few  short  but  expressive  lines,  perhaps 
somewhat  after  this  fashion  : 

"Nothing  having  been  seen  or  heard  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  editor  of  this  journal,  for 
some  time,  there  are  grave  reasons  to  fear 
that  he  and  his  companions  have  met  the- 
fate  of  so  many  of  Arabi  Pasha's  victims, 
or  have  been  carried  into  the  interior  to  be 
sold  as  slaves  to  the  Yum-Yums  of  the  Up- 
per Nile.'' 

Also,  I  imagined  extracts  from  the  daily 
telegrams,  so — "The  jackknife  and  tooth- 
brush picked  up  in  the  Wady-el have 

been  identified  by  Mohammed-Achmed-Ef- 
fendi-Hadai3"a,  the  dragoman,  as  having  be- 
longed to  Mr.  "Wilson.  The  dragoman  is 
particularly  sure  of  the  tooth-brush,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in  imitation  of 
Mr.  "Wilson  in  the  mornings  before  that  gen- 
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tlernan  had  shaken  the  sand  out  of  his  hair." 
Or,  "  The  party  sent  out  to  examine  the  spot 
where  the  broken  glass  was  found  discovered 
evidences  of  a  terrific  struggle ;  some  empty 
oyster  cans  were  also  seen;  also,  on  close 
examination,  a  spot  discolored  by  what  might 
have  been  human  blood,  but  the  fact  that 
several  broken  bottles,  labelled  '  Bass'  Pale 
Ale,  XXX.,'  were  found,  throws  some  doubt 
on  this  point."  Or,  "The  boots  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  American  consul  at  Cairo  must 
have  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Wil- 
son, as  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  natives  to 
wear  that  sized  articles.  On  the  toe  of  the 
right  boot  were  the  cabalistic  letters  P.  IT., 
supposed  by  persons  conversant  with  Ameri- 
can customs  to  signify  '  pay  up ; '  Mr.  Wil- 
son being  an  editor,  this  is  probably  right. ' '  | 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  if  in  the  inscrutable 
ways  of  Providence  you  had  been  appointed 
cup-bearer,  master  of  the  robes,  or  what  not, 
to  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  King  of  the 
Yum-Yums,  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing that  you  would  have  done  that,  as  you 
have  done  everything  else,  well. 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  a  trip 
through  Egypt  myself  some  day.  I  have  t 
seen  many  photographs  of  ruins  and  places 
you  describe ;  I  have  read  much  about  them ; 
but  I  want  to  see  them  with  mine  own  eyes, 
to  feel  those  old  carved  stones  with  mine  own 
hands,  to  rub  mine  cheeks  against  them,  to 
photograph  them  from  side,  from  rear  and 
front.  I  want  to  camp  about  them,  and  eat 
lunches  with  the  shades  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
you  have  done.  And  while  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  know  that  you  had  not  died  (like 
an  American  editor)  with  your  boots  on  in 
that  lone  land,  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
such  an  event,  had  it  occurred,  would  have 
greatly  enhanced  its  interest  to  me. 

I  remember  one  day  sitting  under  the 
obelisk  at  Central  Park.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  people  had  got  out,  and 
the  stillness  was  impressive.  The  early  light 
threw  the  carvings  of  the  great  monolith 
into  strong  relief.  A  thousand  years  before 
Christ ! ! !  I  was  in  old  Egypt !  I  forgot  for 
once  that  I  was  a  miserable  photographer — 
a  maker  of  dry  plates ;  forgot  that  there  was 
a  broiled  mackerel  and  a  hot  potato  waiting 
for  me  down  at  Smith  &  McNeil's;  forgot 
the  water  blister  on  my  big  toe.    My  reverie 


was  at  last  broken  by  a  step  on  the  gravel 
walk.  I  half  expected  to  be  addressed  in 
high-toned  Egyptian  by  Barneses  II.,  or  the 
jovial  Tothmes  III.  It  was  my  friend 
Seavey,  with  whom  I  had  made  a  sketching 
appointment.  As  you  are  fond  of  such 
things,  I  should  like  you  to  have  seen  Mr. 
Seavey 's  sketch  of  the  obelisk.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  clever  thing  in  water  colors. 
He  had  returned  it  to  the  desert  with  a  ris- 
ing moon,  and  an  illimitable  stretch  of  sand 
as  background.  The  shaft,  clearing  itself 
from  the  shadows  of  the  land,  rose  black 
and  well  defined  against  the  Egyptian  sky, 
the  details  of  the  carvings  being  only  sug- 
gested by  the  light  from  some  wanderer's 
camp-fire  near  the  base.  But  I  must  not 
trespass.  Your  letter  as  to  the  next  Con- 
vention has  been  acted  upon.  I  believe, 
with  you,  that  Milwaukee  is  to  see  the  finest 
gathering  our  National  Association  has  ever 
had.  Yours,  truly, 

A.  E.  Dumble. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  February  18,  1883." 


PLENER'S  METHOD 

TOR  THE  SEPARATION  AND  EMTJLSIFICATION 
OF  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

Plener's  method  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  bromide  of  silver  is  completely  separated 
from  the  photographic  gelatine  emulsion  by 
the  agency  of  a  centrifugal  machine. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are : 

1.  That  the  bromide  of  silver  is  isolated 
from  the  gelatine,  which  has  been  trans- 
formed by  boiling  or  digestion  in  ammonia, 
and  emulsified  in  a  fresh  gelatine,  the  neg- 
lect of  which  too  frequently  gives  rise  to 
fog,  frill,  want  of  transparency,  etc.,  in  the 
negative.  By  this  means  the  quality  of  the 
emulsion  is  improved. 

2.  That  a  greater  stock  of  highly  sensitive 
bromide  of  silver,  free  of  gelatine,  may  be 
kept  a  long  time  without  undergoing  any 
change,  and  be  employed  at  any  time  in 
making  an  emulsion  which  always  possesses 
a  uniform  quality. 

8.  That  from  the  same  emulsion  the 
coarsely  granular  bromide  of  silver  may  be 
separated  from  the  finely  granular,  by  which 
every  disadvantage  which  the  former  may 
occasion  can  be  obviated. 
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4.  That  the  ripening  of  the  emulsion  can 
be  carried  to  its  maximum  point  without 
being  interfered  with  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  gelatine,  which  occasions  fog  when 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  emulsion. 

5.  That  in  the  application  of  the  first 
emulsion,  not  only  the  gelatine  in  any  quan- 
tity can  be  added,  but  also  all  other  active 
agents  which  favorably  contribute  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  and  which  after- 
wards can  be  eliminated,  so  that  in  the  pre- 
pared plate  no  traces  are  present.  A  more 
thorough  washing  is  also  effected  than  by 
any  other  method. 

Herr  Plener  spent  some  time  in  Vienna, 
making,  with  my  assistance,  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  his  machine,  by  which  I 
obtained  a  good  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
examine  its  construction,  and  to  judge  of  its 
merits.  The  separator,  in  which  the  separa- 
tion is  effected,  consists  of  a  flask-shaped 
vessel,  composed  of  ordinary  bronze,  of  the 
form  of  the  accompanying  figure. 


It  is  first  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and 
then  coated  over  with  gold.  The  emulsion 
is  introduced  at  a,  and  closed  at  c ;  the  sepa- 
rator is  then  attached  to  a  vertical  shaft, 
which  can  be  made  to  revolve  with  a  velocity 
of  4000  to  6000  revolutions  a  minute.  By 
this  centrifugal  action  all  the  bromide  of 
silver  is  thrown  upon  the  walls,  b  b,  of  the 
separator,  forming  there  an  adhesive  mass, 
so  that  the  gelatine  solution  can  be  poured 
off  clear,  and  the  bromide  of  silver  washed 
in  water.  The  bromide  of  silver  is  now 
separated  by  means  of  a  spatula,  forming  a 
mass  which  emulsifies  badly  in  water,  soon 
precipitating.  In  alcohol  it  does  not  emul- 
sify at  all.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  warm 
gelatine  solution — either  acid  or  alkaline — 
it  immediately  divides  itself  into  a  granular 


emulsion,   which   is  as  fine  as  the  original 
emulsion. 

The  above-mentioned  mass  of  bromide  of 
silver  dries  in  the  air  to  a  gum-like  amor- 
phous substance,  which  is  with  difficulty 
pulverized  in  a  mortar.  It  contains,  in  spite 
of  frequent  washings,  still  gelatine  and  also 
traces  of  water.  This  dried  bromide  of  sil- 
ver is  quickly  converted  by  water  to  a  thick 
mass,  which  just  as  readily  as  before  can  be 
emulsified  in  gelatine.  This  distinguishes  it 
from  the  flocculent  precipitated  bromide  of 
silver  dried  from  water. 

Herr  Plener  centrifugalized,  in  my  pres- 
ence, several  emulsions  prepared  according 
to  different  formulas  (ammonia  oxide  of  sil- 
ver, acid  digestion  method,  etc.).  The  sepa- 
ration was  effected  in  five  or  six  minutes, 
even  from  an  emulsion  very  rich  in  gelatine. 
Some  specimens  of  bromide  of  silver,  very 
finely  divided,  which  I  had  employed  in  my 
experiments,  were  centrifugalized  in  ten 
minutes,  thereby  confirming  Plener's  suppo- 
sition that  every  emulsion  contains  finely 
and  coarsely  granular  bromide"  of  silver ;  the 
former  is  thrown  first  to  the  Avails  of  the 
separator,  and  the  latter  last.  By  interrup- 
tion of  the  centrifugal  action  both  can  be 
separated  singly. 

It  seems  that  witli  an  emulsion  half-ripe 
the  coarsely  granular  bromide  of  silver  is 
more  sensitive  than  the  fine-grained.  With 
an  emulsion  which  was  near  the  maximum 
of  sensitiveness,  the  coarse-grained  bromide 
gave  fog,  while  the  fine-grained  was  per- 
fectly free  from  it,  and  very  sensitive.  The 
finer  bromide  of  silver  gave  denser  nega- 
tives. When  the  developer  is  applied  to  the 
separated  bromide  of  silver,  it  darkens  very 
much,  even  in  the  shadows.  A  lamina  of  it 
attached  to  an  adhesive  surface,  and  dried, 
gives  only  foggy  and  very  thin  images. 
Such  a  dried  lamina,  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
gelatine,  gives  only  extremely  thin  images, 
which  are  fixed  with  great  difficulty.  The 
same  bromide  of  silver,  mixed  with  gelatine, 
and  emulsified,  gives  brilliant,  strong  nega- 
tives, which  are  quickly  developed  and  easily 
fixed. 

Concerning  the  chemical  peculiarities  of 
the  separated  ripe  and  unripened  bromide  of 
silver,  as  well  as  powders  emulsified  in  dif- 
ferent media  under   different   conditions,   I 
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have    commenced   a   series   of    experiments 
which,  when  completed,  I  will  publish. 

The  machine  with  which  Herr  Plener  has 
experimented  for  the  past  year  has  many 
practical  advantages.  I  saw  many  emulsifi- 
cations  prepared  by  it  which,  according  to 
Warnecke's  sensitometer  gave  No.  25  in  the 
scale,  that  is,  united  clearness  with  sensitive- 
ness. Since  the  best  German  plates  of  com- 
merce have  on  an  average  a  sensitiveness 
corresponding  to  No.  25  (Warnecke),  and 
the  English  instantaneous  plates  (according 
to  Photographic  News,  1882,  p.  722)  average 
17J,  and  at  the  maximum  20,  it  follows  that 
the  Plener  plates  have  the  superiority  over 
the  former  in  sensitiveness  sixfold,  and  over 
the  latter  fourfold. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Eder. 

Vienna. 


PROVERBS  AND  PROPHECIES. 

BT    D.  BACHRACH,    JR. 

Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  great  is  "dry 
plate,"  and  "bad  manipulator"  is  his  pro- 
phet. Whosoever  hath  been  able  to  make  a 
good  dry  plate,  and  doth  throw  his  "bath  ' 
and  head-rests  away  shall  call  himself  a  fool. 
The  wise  man  goeth  not  crazy  after  every 
new  fashion,  doth  not  believe  quite  all  he 
readeth,  nor  doth  he  throw  away  dirty  water 
before  he  hath  cleaner.  He  who  hath  a 
poor,  slow  light,  and  cannot  escape  from  ye 
demons  of  streak,  fog,  and  pinhole,  doeth 
wisely  to  follow  the  new  spirit,  which  doth 
not  intoxicate,  but  is  "dry."  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  ere  many  days,  that  many  of 
those  who  have  cast  away  and  departed  from 
the  worship  of  the  old  spirit  of  "bath"  and 
1 '  collodion ' '  shall  return  thereto  with  re- 
newed fervor.  The  moderate  man  maketh 
good  use  of  ' '  dry  plate ; "  he  poureth  there 
oil  over  the  troubled  waters  of  "cry-baby," 
"group,"  and  "nervousness,"  but  goeth  not 
to  extremes,  nor  gets  intoxicated  with  the 
spirit.  The  poor  manipulator  rejoiceth,  the 
botch  crieth  "Eureka,"  and  the  ignorant, 
envious  fool  saith,  "now  we  have  the  best 
of  these  'first-class  photographers,'  for  the 
'  dry-plate  man '  hath  put  us  on  an  equality 
with  him,  and  our  '  cheap  '  work  shall  tri- 
umph;" but,  verily,  they  shall  repent  in 
sack-cloth   and   ashes,   and   their  mourning 


shall  only  be  turned  into  rejoicing  when  the 
people  shall  prefer  gray  prints  and  flat  work 
to  the  pictures  of  real  artists.  He  who  hath 
a  poor  light  had  better  get  a  good  one  than 
rush  into  the  arms  of  the  ' '  dry-plate  man. ' ' 
Every  man  diggeth  his  own  grave,  and  the 
' '  cheap ' '  man  diggeth  his  the  fastest. 

Show  up  the  man  who  hath  first  invented 
"proof-showing,"  that  the  faithful  may  stone 
him  to  death  ;  for  verily,  the  shopping  woman 
hath  no  value  for  her  own  time,  and  hence 
hath  none  for  that  of  the  artist.  Verily,  the 
man  who  sayeth,  "  Oh,  it  is  no  trouble  to  sit 
over ;  you  can  have  all  the  sittings  you  want, 
without  extra  charge,"  is  a  fool.  He  saith 
in  effect,  "Photography  is  cheap,  costs  but 
a  trifle,  only  a  bagatelle ;  the  sittings  cost  no 
skill,  no  effort,  and  the  man  who  makes  them 
is  not  the  most  valuable  man  about  the  es- 
tablishment;  his  time  is  not  worth  much, 
and  he  is  entirely  at  the  service  of  any  whim 
you  may  have."  This  fool  degradeth  his 
own  profession,  and  thus  causeth  people  to 
place  but  little  value  on  his  efforts,  and 
maketh  grist  for  the  "cheap"  man's  mill. 
The  system  called  ' '  proof-showing ' '  is 
"proof"  of  the  folly  of  the  profession,  which 
got  along  so  well  without  it.  ' '  Give  a 
woman  an  inch,  and  she  will  take  an  ell." 

It  causeth  the  man  that  honoreth  himself 
and  hath  real  manliness  of  spirit — gall  and 
bitterness  of  spirit  (for  verily,  only  a  hypo- 
crite, or  one  who  valueth  the  dollar  above 
all  self-respect,  can  submit  to  imposition 
with  a  smile) — to  say  things  which  do  not 
look  well  in  print.  It  causeth  his  best  efforts 
to  go  into  the  acid  of  destruction,  and  his 
poor  work  often  to  be  taken  in  preference 
for  trifling  causes.  It  causeth  him  to  be 
careless  in  his  sittings,  for  doth  he  not  often 
say  to  himself,  "  verily,  she  will  sit  again 
anyway!"  It  causeth  extra  work  without 
compensation,  and  is  as  fruitful  of  evil  as  a 
fox  in  a  barnyard. 

Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  successful  man 
of  the  future  is  not  the  "cheap  "  man,  nor 
the  man  who  showeth  proofs  and  maketh 
resittinffs  for  nothing. 


Wilsox's  Photographics,  if  anything, 
sells  better  than  ever  before.  Some  galleries 
have  two  copies  in  use. 
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THE  DRY-PLATE  QUESTION. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  order  to  leave  no  room 
for  misapprehension,  I  will  give  my  reasons 
for  the  position  I  take  on  this  subject  in  my 
article  entitled  "  Proverbs  and  Prophecies." 

I  am  aware  that  many  good  photogra- 
phers will  disagree  with  me  radically,  and 
honestly,  at  present ;  but  they  will  come 
round  to  the  same  conclusions,  in  my  opin- 
ion, unless  favorable  improvements  should 
be  introduced.  In  such  matters  I  am  not 
particularly  anxious  to  agree  with  everyone, 
nor  do  I  get  frightened  at  the  opposing 
opinions  of  "heavy  authorities."  Prof. 
Tjndall,  in  an  address  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  giving  very  advanced  views 
upon  the  position  of  Science  towards  The- 
ology, said,  "  he  preferred  the  leap  of  the 
torrent  to  the  stillness  of  the  pond  ;  "  that 
"  the  one  is  life,  the  other  death  ;  "  or  words 
to  that  effect.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
worst,  the  dull  platitudes  with  which  no 
one  can  disagree,  published  in  some  of  the 
inane  sheets  called  "photographic  journals  " 
(whose  main  business  seems  to  be  to  puff 
and  advertise  the  personality  of  their  pro- 
prietors), or  the  moral  cowardice  which  pre- 
vents one  from  acknowledging  his  inability 
to  get  crazy  on  "dry  plates,"  for  fear  of 
being  thought  an  "old  fogy." 

During  the  war  a  lieutenant  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  resigned  because,  as  he 
frankly  confessed,  he  was  physically  a  cow- 
ard in  the  presence  of  powder  and  bullets. 
I  alwa}'s  admired  his  moral  courage  in 
avowing  it  so  frankly  ;  and  in  a  small  way 
I  will  try  and  emulate  him,  and  declare, 
after  a  year's  fair  trial,  I  am  unable  to  make 
as  fine  a  picture  on  a  dry  as  on  a  wet  plate ; 
and  still  further,  I  don't  believe  anybody 
else  can.  I  mean,  of  course,  portraits,  and 
especially  heads,  from  11  x  14  size  down  to 
the  smallest.  And  while  here,  don't  you 
forget  it  that  heads  will  always  continue  to 
be  the  leading  picture,  and  the  man  that 
can  make  the  finest  will  take  the  «ake. 
Now,  to  make  my  position  clearer,  I  will 
say  I  acknowledge  all  the  advantages  of 
portability,  convenience  for  delicate  and 
lazy  photographers,  marvellous  rapidity, 
the  ability  to  make  photos  of  nervous  people, 
cry-babies, jumping-jacks,  dogs, cats,  horses, 


standing  on  your  head,  jumping  the  fence, 
on  rainy  days,  in  poor  lights,  etc.  etc. ;  yes, 
and  lots  of  other  things,  in  fact,  anything 
you  choose  to  claim,  except — quality.  Now, 
Mr.  Wilson,  to  demonstrate  this  fact,  if  you 
will  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  the  test,  I 
will  pay  for  the  best  champagne  supper  the 
half-way  station  to  New  York,  in  which  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  is  published,  can 
furnish,  if  you  don't  agree  with  me.  Go  to 
any  studio  where  they  can  make  first-class 
icet-plate  negatives,  say  Mr.  Gutekunst's,  or 
Gilbert  &  Bacon's,  and  sit  for  a  head  11  x  14, 
or  8x10,  boldly  lighted,  and  get  a  finely 
manipulated,  full-timed  negative,  and  then 
(for  this  is  the  true  test),  in  the  same  light, 
same  position,  and  same  lens  and  stop,  get 
one  or  two  dry-plate  negatives,  and  I  say 
that  the  latter  will  not  begin  to  yield  the 
rich,  juicy,  brilliant  prints  that  the  collo- 
dion negative  does,  without  any  retouching 
or  dodging  whatever  on  any  of  them.  Fur- 
ther, you  can  then  have  them  put  tissue- 
paper  over  the  light,  cut  it  down  all  you 
please,  use  stops,  get  negatives  painfully 
sharp,  in  all  kinds  of  light  and  no  light, 
turn  upside  down,  inside  out,  and,  in  fact, 
resort  to  all  the  modern  dry-plate  circus, 
and  get  all  their  various  peculiarities,  and 
yet  every  one  will  lack  the  quality  which 
the  wet-plate  possesses.  Now,  let  my  pho- 
tographic friends  take  a  look  in  the  theatre 
lobbies  (which  I  often  do  with  profit),  and 
notice  some  of  the  late  dry-plate  work  of 
those  who  have  adopted  it,  notably  Sarony's 
(though  he  only  uses  them  occasionally), 
but  more  especially  Ilocher's,  who  has  used 
them  exclusively  for  nearly  two  years.  Dry 
plate  is  written  all  over  them,  and  if  they 
are  better  or  as  good  as  their  former  wet- 
plate  work,  then  I  will  admit  that  I  have 
gotten  half  blind.  It  may  be  that  I  am 
prejudiced  (and  I  will  not  say  that  1  am 
not),  as  the  process  has  been  used  here  as  an 
advertising  dodg')  to  bring  to  the  surface 
the  scum  and  the  scavengers  of  our  profes- 
sion, who  have  always  disgraced  it  by  cheap 
work  and  cheap  dodges  of  all  kinds,  and 
have  thrown  discredit  on  our  art  here. 
They  have  turned  out  in  the  last  year  some 
of  the  poorest  and  hardest-looking  work  I 
have  ever  seen,  ranging  from  ashen-gray 
all  over  to  the  old  black  and  white  iron-clad 
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sort  once  considered  orthodox.  In  fact,  the 
public  are  already  getting  disgusted,  not  a 
day  passing  but  some  one  comes  in  saying, 
"  We  don't  want  any  '  Instantaneous  '  pict- 
ures, please,"  generally  bringing  us  samples 
of  those  they  had  obtained.  And  yet  the 
public  flocked  to  these  places  for  awhile  by 
hundreds. 

Perhaps  (and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so) 
these  are  hardly  fair  tests,  as  these  parties 
never  had  made  good  work  before.  Allow- 
ing for  all  that,  however,  I  still  stick  to  my 
prophecy ;  and  my  essays  in  the  latter  line 
heretofore  have  not  been  very  bad,  vide 
"  Lightning,"  "  Carbon,"  "  Artotype," 
"  Megatype,"  and  other  processes  put  for- 
ward, that  were  to  revolutionize  portrait 
photography. 

We  use  dry  plates  in  dull  lights  for 
children,  etc.,  and  for  17x20  plates;  the 
latter  because  we  confess  we  cannot  always 
manipulate  a  wet  plate  of  that  size  as  easily, 
and  because  it  allows  us  to  use  smaller  stops 
and  obtain  rapidity — an  important  consid- 
eration for  such  large  work.  But  for  every 
subject  and  plate  which  will  admit  of  it, 
from  14x17  down,  wet  plates  are  the  rule 
with  us  ;  and,  unless  my  prophecy  fails  this 
time,  will  continue  to  he  with  the  majority. 

For  outdoor  views,  of  course,  dry  plates 
save  so  much  trouble  that  we  use  them  al- 
together. But  that  any  one  will  ever  make 
pictures  with  them  that  will  excel  or  even 
equal  the  splendid  wet-plate  stereoscopic 
gems  of  G-.  W.  Wilon,  of  Aberdeen,  I 
emphatically  deny.  In  passing  by  the  lobby 
of  a  theatre  the  other  day,  I  was  struck 
with  a  large  head  on  a  17  inch  panel,  with 
the  name  of  a  western  photographer  under- 
neath. It  was  fully  a  6  inch  head,  per- 
fectly manipulated  and  retouched,  softly 
lighted,  and  painfully  sharp  from  stem  to 
stern.  I  could  almost  imagine  I  heard  the 
chuckle  of  the  one  who  produced  it  saying, 
"Now,  that  is  a  sockdologer,  sure."  Op- 
posite to  it  was  a  head,  almost  as  large,  by 
Sarony,  boldly  and  brilliantly  lighted,  with 
but  few  sharp  lines  in  it,  even  had  a  few 
chemical  defects  in  it,  yet  refreshing  and 
delightful  to  look  upon  in  comparison  to 
the  other.  The  former  had  "dry  plate" 
written  all  over  it,  while  the  latter  was  as 
evidently  a  wet  plate.     How  often  we  get 


subjects  who  have  a  few  hard  lines,  and 
some  freckles,  or  other  defects  of  the  skin, 
which  we  soften  by  overtiming  without 
losing  a  particle  of  brilliancy  or  modelling, 
especially  when  working  somewhat  against 
the  light,  or  wish  to  bring  up  dark  or  vel- 
vet drapery  a  little  stronger.  Just  try  that 
with  a  dry  plate,  and  see  how  in  most  cases 
your  high  lights  and  half  shadows  sink  into 
one  flat,  solarized  mass.  Oh,  yes;  I  have 
seen  some  splendid  dry-plate  work,  and 
have  made  some  good  ones.  And  so  I  have 
occasionally  seen  a  beautiful  sunset. 

Do  you  think  you  will  get  any  finer  illus- 
trations for  your  journal  with  dry-plate  neg- 
atives than  that  beautiful  work  of  Gilbert 
&  Bacon  which  you  gave  in  one  of  your 
numbers  last  year?  I  question  very  much 
whether  you  will  ever  get  as  good.  Now, 
if  any  one  can  demonstrate  to  me,  and  will 
make  for  me  a  better  8  x  10  negative  with  a 
dry  plate  than  I  can  with  a  wet  plate  of 
the  same  subject,  I  will  be  the  first  to  "  ac- 
knowledge the  corn."  I  will  further  add 
that  I  am  anxious  to  be  converted,  and  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  swallow  all  I  have  said 
on  the  subject.  For  the  present,  I  shall 
not  sell  my  head  rests  for  old  iron,  or  send 
my  silver  bath  to  the  reducer. 

I  will  conclude  by  adding  that  the  posi- 
tion I  now  take  has  been  mine  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  beginning,  and  I  have  so 
repeatedly  expressed  myself  to  Mr.  Carbutt 
and  others,  as  well  as  in  publications ;  and 
that  it  is  not  an  interested  one  may  seem 
clear  when  I  state  that  we  sell  about  three 
to  four  hundred  dollar's  worth  of  dry  plates 
per  month  in  our  establishment,  and  they 
are  more  easily  handled  than  other  goods; 
and  so,  financially,  I  certainly  have  no  ax 
to  grind  by  my  position. 

Fraternally  yours,        D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 


TASTE. 

Our  unusual  opportunity  for  knowledge 
as  to  matters  pertaining  to  photographers 
and  their  work,  has  led  us  to  write  what 
follows  : 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  the 
expression  used,  "  this  is  in  good  taste  "  or 
"  bad  taste,"  whereas,  in  reality,  there  is  but 
one  kind  of  taste  which  is  taste.    There  is  no 
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such  thing  as  "  bad  taste  ;  "  all  taste  is  good 
if  taste  at  all.  Imprecating,  therefore,  the 
wrong  use  of  the  term,  let  us  proceed  to  a 
little  definition  as  to  what  taste  is. 

Mr.  Blair  in  his  celebrated  "  Rhetoric  " 
says  :  "That  there  are  few  subjects  on  which 
men  talk  more  loosely  and  indistinctly  than 
on  taste:  few,  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
explain  with  precision."  "  Taste,"  he  fur- 
ther says,  "may  be  defined  as  the  power  of 
receiving  pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  nat- 
ure and  of  art,  and  it  may  be  said  conse- 
quently that  taste,  so  far  as  being  embodied 
in  our  work  is  concerned,  consists  in  the 
power  of  giving  pleasure  from  the  beauties 
which  we  produce,  or  in  so  producing  re- 
sults that  they  will  give  pleasure,  and  not 
grate  upon  the  feelings  or  excite  the  preju- 
dice of  those  who  look  upon  them  and  ex- 
amine tbem. 

Mr.  Blair  further  says,  "  The  fact  that 
our  reason  causes  us  to  feel  pleased  some- 
times, strikes  in  the  same  manner  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  peasant,  and  the  boy  and 
the  man,  whence  the  faculty  by  which  we 
relish  such  beauties  seems  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  feeling  of  sense  than  to  the  process 
of  the  understanding,  and  accordingly  from 
an  external  sense  it  has  borrowed  its  name. 
That  sense  by  which  we  perceive  and  dis- 
tinguish the  pleasures  of  food  having  in 
several  languages  given  rise  to  the  word 
taste  in  the  metaphorical  meaning  under 
which  we  now  consider  it,  however  (as  in 
all  subjects  which  regard  the  operation  of 
the  mind),  the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to 
be  carefully  avoided,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
from  what  I  have  said  that  reason  is  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  exertion  of  taste, 
though  taste,  beyond  doubt,  be  ultimately 
founded  on  a  certain  natural  and  instinctive 
sensibility  to  beauty.  Yet  reason,  as  I  shall 
show  hereafter,  assists  the  taste  in  many  of  its 
operations,  and  serves  to  enlarge  its  power." 

Taking  this  as  our  text  we  must  agree  that 
in  this  case  taste  is  a  faculty  not  uncommon, 
but  the  same  with  everybody — nothing  that 
belongs  to  human  nature  is  more  general 
than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one  kind  and 
another,  of  what  is  orderly,  proportioned, 
grand,  harmcnious,  new,  or  sprightly.  In 
children  the  rudiments  of  taste  discover 
themselves  very  early   in  a  thousand  in- 


stances in  their  fondness  for  regular  bodies 
their  admiration  for  pictures  and  statues, 
and  imitations  of  all  kinds,  and  their  strong 
attachment  to  whatever  is  new  and  mar- 
vellous. And  so  on  through  the  whole 
category  of  humanity,  it  is  no  less  essential 
to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  beauty 
than  it  is  to  possess  the  attributes  of  reason 
and  of  speech.  Widely  different,  however, 
are  the  degrees  to  which  this  faculty  is  pos- 
sessed, some,  alas,  having  but  very  little  of 
the  element  in  their  characters.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  owing  to  the  different  frame  of 
man's  nature  and  the  nicer  organization 
and  finer  internal  powers,  with  which  some 
are  endowed  beyond  others.  But  if  it  be 
owing  to  the  nature,  it  is  also  owing  to  edu- 
cation and  culture  still  more.  These  things 
being  so,  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  means  by 
which  taste  becomes  so  very  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  progress.  We  see  how 
acute  the  senses  become  in  persons  whose 
trade  or  business  leads  to  nice  exertions  of 
them  ;  we  understand  in  our  own  art  how 
practice  does  this,  or  how  it  leads  us  to  a 
nice  discernment  as  to  the  best  qualities  of 
photographs. 

We  should,  as  we  go  on,  if  we  put  our 
minds  to  the  subject,  attain  a  surprising  ac- 
curacy of  sight  in  discerning  the  least  fault 
or  lack  of  taste  in  our  work,  or  that  of 
others  and  of  tracing  their  causes.  Expe- 
rience every  day  should  show  us  that  our 
taste  is  capable  of  improvment.  It  is  gradu- 
ally formed  by  being  conversant  with  pict- 
ures and  studying  the  works  of  the  best 
masters.  And,  as  in  composition  and  dis- 
course, attention  to  the  most  approved 
models,  study  of  the  best  authors,  compari- 
sons of  lower  and  higher  degrees,  some 
beauties  operate  towards  the  refinement  of 
taste,  so  should  it  be  in  photography;  the 
continued  study  of  that  which  is  beautiful 
and  technicall}7  perfect  should  lead  us  to- 
wards the  refinement  of  taste.  Our  experi- 
ence should  teach  us  to  point  out  all  the 
excellencies  and  blemishes  of  all  the  work 
which  comes  before  us.  It  will  never  do 
so,  however,  unless  we  exercise  our  taste 
and  put  some  heart  in  it  and  determine  to 
make  what  we  possess  of  it  useful  to  us. 

And  Mr.  Blair  truly  says  again,  "Al- 
though taste  be  ultimately  founded  on  sen- 
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sibility  it  must  not  be  considered  as  instinc- 
tively sensibility  alone.  The  reason  and 
good  sense,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  have  so 
extensive  an  influence  on  all  operations  and 
decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough  good  taste 
may  well  be  considered  as  a  power  bounded 
by  natural  sensibility  to  beauty  and  of  im- 
proved understanding.  In  order  to  be  satis- 
fied of  this,  let  us  observe  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  productions  of  genius  are  no 
other  than  imitations  of  nature,  representa- 
tions of  characters,  actions,  or  manners  of 
men.  The  pleasures  we  receive  from  such 
imitations  or  representations  is  founded  on 
mere  taste,  but  to  judge  whether  they  be 
properly  executed  belongs  to  the  under- 
standing which  compares  the  copy  with  the 
original." 

We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  enter  the 
wide  field  where  so  many  reasons  exist  for 
exerting  our  powers  in  relation  to  the  ob- 
jects of  taste,  but  to  speak  only  of  the  neces- 
sity really  of  exercising  the  elements  and 
principles  of  taste  in  the  conduct  of  our 
business.  Our  taste  should  not  only  be  deli- 
cate but  correct.  We  should  feel  strongly 
and  feel  accurately.  We  should  see  distinc- 
tions and  differences  where  others  see  none. 
The  most  latent  beauty  should  not  escape 
us,  neither  should  we  be  insensible  to  the 
smallest  blemish.  Correctness  of  taste  should 
pertain  especially  to  the  improvement  which 
that  faculty  receives  through  its  connection 
with  the  understanding.  A  man  of  correct 
taste  is  never  imposed  upon  by  a  counterfeit 
article.  He  always  carries  in  his  mind  a 
standard  of  good  sense,  which  he  employs 
in  judging  of  everything.  He  estimates 
with  propriety  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
several  beauties  he  meets  with  in  any  work 
which  comes,  refers  them  to  their  proper 
classes,  assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  traced,  whence  every  power  of  pleas- 
ing flows,  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely 
in  that  degree  in  which  he  ought  to  know 
more.  So  should  the  photographer  measure 
his  work  by  these  two  principles  more  and 
more  strictly,  as  he  goes  on  with  it,  and 
become  more  and  more  exacting.  It  is  true 
that  this  faculty  is  natural  to  some  men,  but 
it  can  be  cultivated  and  made  a  very  useful 
servant  in  the  conduct  of  our  art.  It  would 
be  very  unwise  for  us  to  pretend  that  there 


is  a  standard  of  taste  to  which  in  every 
particular  instance  a  photographer  may  re- 
sort for  clear  and  immediate  determination. 
Where  indeed  is  there  such  a  standard  for 
determining  any  of  the  great  controversies 
of  the  day?  In  order  to  judge  of  what  is 
good  or  bad,  it  is  fit  that  means  to  a  clear 
and  precise  determination  should  be  afforded 
us.  But  to  say  in  every  case  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  what  is  beautiful  or  elegant  is 
not  at  all  necessary.  Therefore  some  di- 
versity in  feeling  should  be  allowed  to  take 
place,  and  room  left  for  discussion  and 
debate  concerning  the  degree  of  approba- 
tion to  which  any  work  is  entitled.  But 
this  is  one  thing  that  we  should  remember, 
viz. :  That  taste  is  far  from  being  an  arbi- 
trary principle  which  is  subject  to  the  fancy 
of  every  individual,  but  which  admits  of  no 
criterion  of  determining  whether  it  be  false 
or  true.  Its  foundation  is  the  same  in  all 
human  minds,  it  is  built  upon  sentiments 
and  perceptions  which  belong  to  our  nature, 
and  which  in  general  operate  with  the  same 
uniformity  with  our  other  intellectual  prin- 
ciples. Every  work,  experience  teaches  us, 
has  beauties  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in 
a  proper  light,  have  power  to  command 
such  a  general  admiration,  provided  it  has 
imbibed  the  genius  of  the  one  who  pro- 
duced it,  and  provided  too  that  he  had  any 
genius.  As  in  composition,  what  interests 
the  mind  and  touches  the  heart  pleases  all 
nations  and  all  ages,  so  in  photographic 
productions,  that  which  shows  the  genius 
and  the  master  handling  of  the  subject  by 
the  artist  touches  the  heart  and  pleases  those 
who  are  interested.  In  every  photograph 
there  should  be  a  slight  chord,  to  which 
when  properly  struck,  the  hearts  of  those 
who  love  the  person  photographed  should 
be  made  to  answer  approvingly. 

The  photographer  should  give  play  to  his 
artistic  feeling,  not  only  permitting  himself 
to  be  swayed  by  the  principles  of  art  which 
he  has  imbibed  in  his  study  from  the  litera- 
ture of  his  profession,  but  he  also  should 
yield  to  his  imagination  and  show  in  his 
work  that  he  has  done  so. 

"  Not  content 
With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man, 
By  kind  illusions  of  the  wondering  sense 
Thou  makest  all  of  nature  beauty  to  his  eye, 
Or  music  to  his  ear." 
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This  is  the  light  side  of  our  subject,  the 
sunshine  thereof,  but  we  must  remember  too 
that  our  works  are  made  up  of  light  and 
shade,  and  so  with  Milton  we  may  feel  the 
importance  of  looking  after  the  shadows  too. 
For,  as  Milton  hath  said : 

.  .  .  .  "  How  oft,  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark,  does  heaven's  All- 
Ruling  Sire  choose  to  reside, 

His  glory  unobscured,  and  with  the  majesty  of 
darkness  round 

Circles  His  throne."  .... 

Our  subject  is  too  long  a  one  to  follow 
up  further.  Our  object  is  accomplished  if 
we  have  succeeded  in  awaking  the  in- 
terest among  photographers,  especially  the 
younger  ones  who  are  earnestly  studying 
art  at  present,  to  exercise  this  faculty  which 
lies  in  them  all.  Not  to  be  content  with  the 
ordinary  things  which  occur  to  them  from 
day  to  day,  but  to  look  into  the  sublime  and 
compare  results,  that  they  may  grow  in 
their  art  and  make  themselves  a  name  as 
well  as  a  fortune. 


THE  TRAMP  SPEAKS. 

Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer: 

Sir:  You  won't  find  my  name  on  your 
subscription  list,  though  I  have  been  an 
interested  reader  of  the  Photographer  for 
something  like  twelve  }7ears  ;  moreover,  you 
won't  find  me  located  in  some  small  town, 
working  for  nothing  and  howling  over  the 
hard  times  and  want  of  patronage,  like 
some  of  those  poor  "  fotografers  "  who  feel 
so  superior  to  the  tramp  and  have  so  much 
to  say  of  him. 

In  view  of  the  many  allusions  in  your 
journal  in  the  past  year  from  that  class  of 
workers,  who  have  made  so  many  remarks 
against  "car-men,"  "cheap  Johns,"  etc.. 
the  spirit  now  moves  me  to  arise  and  "  speak 
some  tings  mit  them." 

To  open  up  the  circus  properly,  let  me 
preface  this  by  saying  that  I  am  a  "car- 
man," a  "  tramp  "  too,  if  you  like,  since  I 
find  that  with  the  big  majority,  pictures  are 
not,  like  potatoes,  an  actual  necessity  to 
everybody  at  all  times  of  the  season.  With 
city  people  it  may  be  different,  but  with 


country  people  it  is  true  that  a  dozen 
pictures  once  in  a  year  or  two  is  a  great 
sufficiency ;  therefore,  I  find  it  a  better 
thing  to  do,  when  business  gets  dull  in  one 
place,  to  get  up  and  move  off  to  a  fresh 
business  in  a  new  one,  rather  than  to  sit 
still  and  whine  over  "dull  times,"  "poor 
prices,"  and  "  some  travelling  cheap  John," 
as  the  majority  of  located  men  do,  while 
they  are  eating  up  all  their  former  profits 
in  waiting  for  trade  to  look  up  again. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wish  they  could 
realize,  and  that  is,  car-men  do  not  usually 
strike  into  a  new  town  if  that  town  has  a 
really  good  artist  already  there  ;  one  whose 
work  gives  anything  like  satisfaction  to  the 
people.  This  I  know,  for  it  is  my  own 
practice.  If  a  located  man  is  doing  any- 
thing like  decent  work,  I  let  him  alone  and 
go  somewhere  else  ;  but  if  he  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  dirty  about  his  gallery  and 
slovenly  in  his  personal  habits,  while  he  is 
cross  to  his  customers,  and  a  little  behind 
the  times  generally,  then  the  travelling 
man  takes  advantage  of  the  other  fellow's 
weaknesses  and  "storms  the.  fort."  It  is 
never  the  really  first-class  gallery  that  finds 
fault  with  the  car-men.  A  first-class  work- 
man can  invariably  keep  his  customers  by 
the  quality  of  the  work  he  does,  regardless 
of  cutting  in  prices.  It  is  the  third-rate 
workman  who  squeals  and  groans  when  the 
car-man  comes  along. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  those  located 
grumblers,  to  whom  and  of  whom  I  am 
speaking,  pay  more  attention  to  personal 
cleanliness,  and  make  themselves  and  their 
dens  more  attractive  to  the  public,  the 
public  would  not  so  easily  forsake  them  for 
car-men.  As  to  prices,  I  keep  mine  up, 
and  have  all  that  I  can  do,  while  my  located 
rival  immediately  sticks  out  a  shingle,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  legend,  "Pictures 
taken  at  half  price,"  which  bait,  however, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  poor 
work,  invariably  fails  to  catch  the  fish. 

E.  F. 


Nearly  4000  copies  of  Photographic  Mo- 
saics for  1883,  have  been  sold.  Only  a  few 
hundred  copies  are  left  for  the  stragglers. 
Secure  them. 
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PRACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  THE 

BROMIDE  OF  SILVER 

EMULSION* 

Among  the  thousand  and  one  methods 
which  have  been  suggested  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion,  many 
formulas  have  been  given  which  afford  par- 
tially good  results  ;  in  most  cases,  however, 
wanting  in  gradations  of  tone  in  the  higher 
lights,  and  relief  in  the  shadows. 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  method,  the  result  of 
a  long  series  of  experiments,  by  which  the 
faults  just  mentioned  are- obviated.  I  take 
three  beaker  glasses;  in  the  first  I  put  24 
grm.  bromide  of  potassium,  0.25  grm.  iodide 
of  potassium,  20  grm.  best  gelatine,  200  c.cm. 
distilled  water,  and  3-4  minims  glacial  acetic 
acid,  or  0.1  grm.  of  citric  acid.  In  the  sec- 
ond glass  I  put  30  grm.  crystallized  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  100  c.cm.  of  distilled  water.  In 
the  third  glass  I  dissolve  20  grm.  of  the  best 
gelatine  (14  grm.  hard  and  6  grm.  soft  for 
warm  weather,  and  10  grm.  of  each  in  win- 
ter) in  250  c.cm.  of  distilled  water. 

While  the  chemicals  are  dissolving,  and 
the  gelatine  swelling,  I  get  ready  the  water 
bath,  which  should  be  provided  with  a  close- 
fitting  lid  and  a  thermometer ;  for  regulating 
the  heat  I  use  a  Berzelius'  lamp.  In  the 
bath,  the  water  of  which  has  by  this  time 
begun  to  heat,  I  put  the  contents  of  the  first 
glass,  which  is  subjected  to  successive  degrees 
of  heat  until  the  gelatine  is  perfectly  dis- 
solved. The  solution  is  then  transferred  to  a 
black  bottle,  similar  to  those  employed  in 
transporting  mineral  waters,  and  stopped 
with  a  cork,  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
ventilation  to  the  bottle.  To  the  contents 
of  this  bottle  50  c.cm.  of  distilled  water  are 
added,  and  well  shaken;  then  the  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  (second  bottle),  in  portions, 
ten  in  all,  and  the  whole  again  well  shaken 
after  the  addition  of  each  portion.  The  bot- 
tle and  its  contents  are  again  transferred  to 
the  bath,  and  suffered  to  digest  for  two  hours 
at  65°  to  70°  C.  After  this  digestion,  the 
emulsion  is  quickly  cooled  down  to  30°  C. 
During  this  time,  the  gelatine  is  allowed  to 
dissolve  in  the  third  glass,  and  the  solution 
cooled  down  to  a  point  at  which  it  remains 
firm,  but  still  in  a  fluid  condition.     Six  or  7 

;;:Photographische  Correspondenz. 


c.cm.  of  pure  ammonia  are  now  added,  the 
whole  well  shaken,  and  poured  into  the  bro- 
mide of  silver  gelatine  emulsion,  which  has 
been  cooled  down  to  30°  C,  again  shaken, 
and  immediately  filtered,  without  further  di- 
gestion, through  flannel  into  a  porcelain  dish, 
and  left  to  set.  After  the  setting,  the  gela- 
tine is  pressed  through  canvas,  and  washed 
for  six  or  seven  hours  in  running  water,  then 
remelted,  and  reflltered  through  Braun's  fil- 
tering apparatus.  The  emulsion  is  now  in 
readiness  to  be  poured  upon  the  plates.  It 
flows  and  dries  easily,  since  it  contains  com- 
paratively little  water. 

I  prefer  the  oxalate  of  iron  developer, 
without  the  preparatory  alum  bath,  or  addi- 
tion of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  hyposul- 
phite of  sodium. 

The  plates  are  very  sensitive,  and  give 
brilliant  negatives,  with  rich  shadows,  free 
from  all  spots. 

For  card-size  plates  I  take  in  developing : 
15  c.cm.  of  sulphate  of  iron  solution,  and  60 
c.cm.  of  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potas- 
sium. I  use  the  solution  of  oxalate  of  potas- 
sium purposely  weaker,  in  order  to  avoid 
crystallization,  which  frequently  takes  place 
in  cold  weather,  covering  the  whole  plate 
with  minute  crystals,  each  of  which,  if  suf- 
fered to  remain,  would  make  a  pinhole  mark 
on  the  plate. 

If  strong  negatives  are  desired,  1  to  3 
minims  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  added, 
and  where  instantaneous  plates  are  wanted, 
the  addition  of  10  minims  of  hyposulphite  of 
sodium,  without  the  bromide  of  potassium, 
can  be  made,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  fog- 
ging the  plates. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that 
the  emulsion  is  only  digested,  so  that  the 
mass  does  not  run  the  risk  of  being  injured. 
Second,  that  the  ammonia,  by  being  mixed 
with  the  second  portion  of  gelatine  solution 
only,  is  thinned,  and  in  this  condition  is  first 
brought  in  contact  with  the  bromide  of  sil- 
ver gelatine  emulsion.  Third,  in  the  pre- 
paratory filtration  which  keeps  back  the 
coarse  portion  of  the  emulsion  the  danger  of 
impurities  passing  through  the  second  filter- 
ing is  avoided,  for  if  the  grosser  portion  of 
the  emulsion  were  suffered  to  remain  till  the 
second  operation,  greater  force  would  be  re- 
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quired   to   make   it   pass,   thereby   carrying 
along  with  it  some  of  the  impurities. 

I  have  been  working  for  several  months 
exclusively  with  gelatine  emulsions,  and  I 
can  therefore  recommend  the  above  method 
as  giving  the  most  uniform  results. 

Franz  Kniebel. 


PAPER   PRINTS  WITH   MIRROR- 
LIKE SURFACE. 

Or  all  the  methods  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  giving  a  high  gloss  to  prints,  that 
in  which  gelatine  is  employed,  no  doubt,  is 
attended  with  the  best  results.  But  it  re- 
quires much  care,  and  only  succeeds  in  the 
hands  of  those  possessed  of  considerable 
skill. 

Other  methods  have  been  proposed,  at- 
tended with  good  results,  but  b}7  no  means 
equal  to  gelatine.  We  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing, which  in  our  case  has  given  excel- 
lent results. 

A  plate  of  glass  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  rubbed  over  with  a  solution  of  wax  in 
benzine,  and  then  polished  smoothly  by 
light  pressure.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
fill  the  polishing-buffer  with  wax,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  plate  is  not  rubbed  off  by 
the  friction.  The  polishing  is  soon  effected 
Common  raw  collodion  is  now  poured  on 
the  waxed  glass,  and  when  it  has  set  the 
plate  is  dipped  in  water. 

The  print  is  nextsoaked  in  water  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added.  If  the 
water  should  run  upon  the  paper  as  upon  a 
greasy  surface,  it  is  allowed  to  lie  longer 
in  the  water,  or  a  little  more  ammonia  is 
added.  The  red  tone  which  the  print  re- 
ceives is  subsequently  removed.  The  plate 
likewise  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water 
until  the  surface  has  uniformly  received 
the  water. 

The  print  is  next  taken  and  laid  upon  the 
plate  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
both  drawn  out  together,  all  bubbles  being 
removed  by  pressure.  The  plate  and  print 
are  now  dried  between  blotters,  and  put  in 
a  warm  place  till  quite  dry.  The  collodion 
is  now  loosened  along  the  edge  of  the  plate 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  needle. 

The  surface  thus  produced  is  equal  to  that 


of  a  mirror  of  French  plate,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  picture  has  gained  in  clearness  of 
tone.     From  the  German  Press. 

SOME  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  PRE- 
PARATIONS SENSITIVE  TO  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT. 

The  mysterious  agency  of  light  in  pro- 
ducing the  image  upon  the  sensitive  plate 
in  the  daguerrotype  and  photograph,  the 
photo-chemistry  of  those  gases  which  unite 
by  its  influence,  as  well  as  the  wonderful 
physiological  processes  by  which  it  effects 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  the  changes  in 
animal  tissues,  have  been  themes  for  many 
experimental  students.  But  beside  these 
manifold  changes  which  light  produces, 
there  are  many  other  chemical  transforma- 
tions brought  about  which  hitherto  have 
been  but  partially  investigated  by  the  physi- 
cist— having  engaged  almost  exclusively  the 
attention  of  the  chemist. 

For  example,  we  might  mention  the  an- 
thracene group. 

These  hydro-carbons,  having  the  consti- 
tution CUH10,  possess  the  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  changing  their  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties  under  the  influence  of  light, 
whilst  their  chemical  composition  remains 
unchanged. 

For  instance,  if  a  cold,  saturated,  clear 
solution  of  anthracene  in  benzole  is  exposed 
to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  the  liquid 
speedily  becomes  clouded,  and  crystals  rap- 
idly separate,  which  in  all  solvents  dissolve 
with  greater  difficulty  than  anthracene; 
they  melt  at  a  higher  point  (224°),  anthra- 
cene becoming  fluid  at  214°  C,  and  differ 
even  chemically,  resisting  the  action  of  re- 
agents which  act  with  the  greatest  ease 
upon  anthracene. 

The  composition  of  this  photogenic  sub- 
stance corresponds  to  the  formula  CUH10, 
and  consequently  is  regarded  as  isomeric, 
or  rather  polymeric,  with  anthracene,  and 
called  paranthracene. 

A  strange  peculiarity  is  manifested  on 
the  melting  of  paranthracene,  when  it  is 
converted  into  ordinary  anthracene,  melting 
at  214°,  and  possessed  of  all  the  other  qual- 
ities of  this  hydro-carbon. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  action  of 
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the  light  induces  an  union  of  several  anthra- 
cene molecules  to  a  greater  group ;  the  crys- 
tals of  paranthracene  consisting  each  of 
such  a  group  having  the  composition  CUH10. 
On  melting,  this  induced  union  is  broken, 
and  from  the  molecular  aggregation  (C14H10) 
x,  the  x  molecular  CUH10  is  built  up  again. 

A  phenomenon  more  striking  than  that 
just  mentioned,  possessing  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  chemist,  of  a  simple  metamor- 
phosis of  a  molecule,  has  been  called  forth 
by  the  recent  investigations  of  Herr  Fitting. 
While  investigating  the -nature  of  isothro- 
pic  acid,  he  discovered  an  acid  of  the  form 
Cj6H12So3,  which  he  called  sulpho-atronylic 
acid,  which  he  describes  as  a  very  perma- 
nent powder,  insoluble  in  water.  As  a  true 
acid,  it  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  alkaline- 
solutions,  being  transformed  into  its  readity 
soluble  soda-salt  (C16HnSo3Na).)  This,  as 
well  as  the  other  salts  of  atronylic  acid, 
exhibits  now  a  peculiar  behavior. 

The  clear  aqueous  solution  exposed  to  the 
light  becomes  in  a  very  short  time  opaque, 
and  deposits  a  thick  white  precipitate.  The 
sensibility  of  this  to  light  is  so  great  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  salt  atron- 
ylic acid  for  any  time  unchanged  in  the 
laboratory,  even  in  the  darkest  bottle. 

In  direct  sunlight  the  dissolution  is  so 
rapid  that  even  clear  solutions  of  soda  or 
baryta  salts,  become  almost  instantaneously 
milky,  and  in  a  minute  are  filled  up  with  a 
flocky  precipitate. 

The  chemical  change  which  takes  place 
is  extremely  simple  :  the  precipitate  has  the 
constitution  C16H10So2;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
atronylic  acid,  minus  one  molecule  of  water, 
C16H12So3— H20. 

Atronylic  acid,  on  account  of  its  photo- 
genic relations,  is  worthy  of  a  closer  inves- 
tigation into  its  nature,  but  unfortunately  it 
is  a  very  valuable  substance,  and  difficult 
to  prepare. 

Bunsen  and  Roscoe  have  made  their  names 
famous  by  the  investigation  of  the  behavior 
of  the  so-called  detonating  gases  under  the 
influence  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
spectrum  ;  does  not  a  field  here  open  for 
some  enterprising  student  to  determine  the 
relations  of  this  new  body  to  the  spectrum  ? 

In  the  one  case  the  experimenter  had 
gaseous  bodies  to  deal  with ;  here  he  may 


employ  a  fixed  body;  but  the  conditions  in 
both  cases  are  similar.  V.  N. 

— (Naem*forscher.) 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

BY  EDWARD  L.  WILSON. 

From  Akabah  to  Petra. 

(Continued  from  page  53.) 

To  verify  what  I  said  in  my  last  letter 
concerning  the  Sheik  of  the  Akabah  Bedouin, 
I  will  give  you  some  little  idea  of  the  ex- 
actions which  he  made  from  us  before  we 
were  allowed  to  pass  on  to  and  through  the 
Land  of  Edom.  Our  money  was  paid  over 
to  him  in  separate  sums,  and  I  supposed  two 
or  three  times  that  our  transactions  were 
ended,  but  the  old  fellow  would  think  of 
something  more  to  insist  upon  being  added. 
So  far  as  I  saw  he  was  paid  as  follows  : 

For  blackmail  (a  mere  preliminary  charge) ; 
a  present  to  his  son  ;  castle  fees  (rule  of  the 
country) ;  a  present  to  his  wife ;  purchases 
of  one  sheep  and  one  goat ;  for  honey  and 
eggs  (which  were  declined,  but  which  must 
be  paid  for)  ;  for  eighteen  camels  ;  for  a  con- 
ducting or  head  Sheik ;  for  water  (a  patri- 
archal custom)  ;  an  extra  tax  for  our  Nubian 
waiter  (which  had  to  be  paid  because  he 
came  from  a  foreign  country  and  was  black) ; 
for  passing  through  Akabah  ;  for  a  guard  at 
night  (which  we  neither  needed  nor  asked 
for) ;  barley  for  the  Sheik's  horse,  and  sun- 
dry sums  for  various  presents  of  flour,  sugar, 
segars,  coffee,  and  food  for  our  guards. 

All  these  things  being  attended  to,  we  en- 
deavored to  get  permission  to  take  Sheik 
Miisa  with  us,  but  it  was  not  allowed,  and 
we  had  to  part  with  him.  All  these  settle- 
ments were  not  made  without  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  and  raising  of  the  voice.  By 
Tuesday  morning,  March  21st,  the  promised 
camels  arrived  and  we  made  our  departure. 

I  understood,  after  we  had  left,  that  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  was  compelled  to  pay  this 
man  $10,000  a  year  for  allowing  the  Mecca 
pilgrims  to  pass  through  his  domains.  While 
looking  upon  his  sinister  countenance,  I 
could  not  help  but  feel  that  ' '  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  "  had  been  frequently  to  this 
very  place  in  order  to  witness  the  transport- 
ing  and   unloading   of   his  ships  at  Ezion 
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Geber,  but  that  he  never  could  have  exceeded 
Benjad  in  piling  colored  drapery  upon  his 
person.  I  never  saw  such  a  display.  When 
we  left,  the  whole  town  was  aroused  and 
surrounded  our  camp,  squatting  upon  the 
ground  and  watching  every  move  that  we 
made.  It  was  a  picturesque  and  dramatic 
sight,  although  an  offensive  one. 

Sheik  Miisa  had  already  departed  with  his 
men,  to  our  sorrow.  Before  I  parted  with 
the  Akabah  outlaws  the  impression  seemed 
to  prevail  that  I  was  a  physician,  and  several 
applications  were  made  to  me  for  medicine. 
I  found  some  of  the  poor  creatures  had  been 
blistering  themselves  by  placing  coals  of  fire 
upon  their  breasts  and  upon  the  back  of 
their  necks,  and  having  a  medicine  case  with 
me  I  dispensed,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
what  remedies  I  thought  would  do  them 
good.  My  fame  spread  so  rapidly  I  was  in- 
deed glad  to  get  away  when  the  time  came. 
My  dragoman  begged  very  hard  that  I 
should  give  the  Grand  Sheik  Benjad  some- 
thing that  would  cause  him  to  remember  us 
some  time  after  we  had  left,  but  I  did  not 
have  any  thing  to  indulge  such  an  innocent 
desire  as  to  see  him  sea-sick.  My  remedies 
were  rather  against  that. 

When  we  started  away  we  found  nearly 
twice  as  many  camels,  with  their  attendants, 
as  we  had  hired,  and  then  there  was  a  battle 
between  the  men  as  to  who  should  go  and 
who  should  remain  behind.  After  consider- 
able of  a  melee  we  succeeded  in  getting 
away,  and  slowly  moved  along  up  the  Wady 
Araba  northward  towards  Palestine.  Our 
dromedaries  were  the  finest  we  had  seen. 
That  much  credit  I  give  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. We  travelled  about  three  miles  from 
Akabah  accompanied  by  millions  of  flies, 
which  had  maddened  us  for  two  or  three 
days  past,  and  which  had  been  left  as  a 
legacy  by  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  who  had 
passed  along  about  a  month  before.  Al- 
though our  dromedaries  were  so  good,  we 
soon  found  that  the  men  who  attended  them 
were  good  for  nothing.  They  knew  little 
about  the  use  of  their  hands,  and  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  them  each  day  to 
teach  them  their  duties. 

As  we  ascended  the  wady  we  looked 
back,  and  could  see  miles  of  the  Sea  of 
Akabah,  along  the  western  shore  of  which 


we  had  come.  We  now  turned  to  the  right 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  and  into  Wady 
el  Ithin,  About  noon  we  came  to  a  great 
wall,  which  had  been  stretched  from  one  side 
of  the  wady  to  the  other,  and  reached  con- 
siderably up  the  mountains  on  each  side, 
built  evidently  as  a  barricade  to  the  wady ; 
but  when,  history  tells  not.  Some  time 
after  passing  it  we  frequently  found  cannon 
balls  of  about  six  pounds  weight,  which  we 
were  told  had  been  there  some  fifty  years 
since.  The  Khedive  of  Egypt  had  paid  a 
"ministerial  visitation"  to  the  Arabs  here 
in  order  to  punish  them  for  interfering  with 
the  passage  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  on  certain 
occasions. 

In  the  evening  we  came  to  our  tents, 
which  had  been  placed  near  to  a  Bedouin 
encampment.  The  people  eyed  us  very 
closely  and  curiously,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  us.  Large  flocks  were  kept 
here  by  these  children  of  Esau,  and  many 
dogs  guarded  them.  The  wady  in  which 
we  were  encamped  was  an  exceedingly  large 
and  wide  one,  and  runs  parallel  with  the 
Wady  Araba.  Each  side  is  lined. with  peaks, 
often  Alpine  in  their  cragged  outlines,  but 
they  were  so  far  off,  and  the  day  was  so 
hazy,  we  eould  not  see  them  much  in  detail. 
The  backward  looks  were  very  fine.  The 
soil  in  many  places  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
ploughed,  and  seemed  very  rich.  If  Esau 
had  water  plenty  in  his  day,  surely  he  had  a 
very  line  farm  in  "Wady  el  Ithin,  and  could 
not  complain  much  of  the  portion  of  land 
which  had  been  given  to  him  and  his  tribe. 
"We  passed  several  Moorish  pilgrims,  poor, 
ragged  fellows,  who  had  been  to  Mecca  and 
were  now  footing  it  to  Jerusalem,  living  on 
the  hospitality  of  the  people  on  the  way. 

This  land,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  "  Long 
Desert,''  and  known  in  the  Bible  as  the 
Mount  Seir  region.  It  is  a  great  deal  more 
dreary  than  the  country  below,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mount  Sinai  and  its  approaches, 
and  yet  it  is  full  of  interest.  Some  old  ruins 
were  found  on  the  way  during  Wednesday, 
the  El  Guerrah.  Near  by  was  an  isolated 
mount,  composed  of  sandstone  very  strangely 
striped,  while  on  one  end  was  a  fine  profile 
much  resembling  the  great  Sphynx.  Its 
summit  was  crowned  with  some  old  ruins, 
probably  left  there  many  ages  ago. 
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On  Thursday  we  came  to  a  better  looking 
country  ;  we  were  nearer  to  the  mountains 
at  our  side,  and  they  began  to  assume  the 
rich  colors  which  we  had  been  promised 
again  when  nearing  Petra.  In  the  side  of 
one  of  these  curiously  formed  mountains  we 
found  a  subterranean  chamber.  Eude  steps 
led  down  to  a  room  about  ten  feet  square  and 
seven  feet  high,  and  in  one  corner  of  the 
chamber  was  a  pool  five  feet  square,  and 
perhaps  two  feet  deep,  full  of  water.  In 
the  centre,  over  this,  was  a  hole  in  the  roof 
of  the  chamber  for  the  -admission  of  light. 
Our  attendants  carried  skins  full  of  water  up 
to  the  entrance  and  put  it  into  a  rocky  basin, 
whence  the  thirsty  camels  drank.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  them  take  the  water, 
four  at  a  time,  with  their  heads  close  together, 
and  then  see  them  wipe  their  noses  on  each 
other.  Here  pictures  of  them  were  made  in 
the  act  of  drinking,  and  also  pictures  of  the 
Moorish  pilgrims.  One  of  these  pilgrims 
was  a  very  agreeable  man  and  spoke  French 
fluently. 

The  rock  formations  here  were  exceedingly 
strange  and  picturesque,  ofttimes  decorated 
with  singular  streaks  of  color,  in  form  like 
stalactites,  purple  and  yellow  highly  pre- 
dominating. An  hour  later  we  came  to 
some  ruins  (a  round  tower  and  other  build- 
ings), and  then  up  to  some  very  beautifully 
colored  piles  of  sandstone  and  colored  rocks. 
In  one  we  found  a  square  chamber,  twelve 
by  fifteen  feet,  and  plastered  inside  the  door, 
partly  blockaded  by  stones.  In  it  was  a 
plough  such  as  we  had  seen  near  Heliopolis, 
proving  that  they  cultivated  the  soil  here,  as 
I  judged  from  its  appearance.  Here  we 
found  in  one  of  the  rock-caverns  or  caves  a 
hollowed-out  space  "  toward  Mecca  "  for  the 
purpose  of  prayer.  Doubtless  this  was  a 
Bedouin  mosque.  The  mountains  surround- 
ing this  section  were  magnificent.  The 
rocks  were  varied  in  color,  brown,  red,  blue, 
yellow,  purple,  grayish-brown,  and  in  diag- 
onal strata  or  streaks.  There  was  evidence 
here  of  great  heat  having  occurred  at  some 
time.  The  stones  in  some  places  seemed  like 
melted  iron  or  metal,  which  had  been  greatly 
charred  by  the  action  of  the  heat.  A  little 
rainfall  occurred  here,  with  considerable 
thunder  and  lightning.  And  now  the 
flowers  began  to  appear.     We   saw  also  a 


crimson  caterpillar  creeping  through  a  little 
plot  of  grass  which  was  close  at  hand.  This 
was  notable  because  so  little  life  was  seen 
below. 

Now  again  we  proceeded  through  a  Nukb 
of  white  sandstone.  In  a  few  minutes  after 
passing  this  gorgeous  coloring  of  nature, 
the  beautiful  colors  of  ' '  our  flag  ' '  were  seen 
floating  from  our  lunch-tent.  We  made  but 
slow  progress  to-day,  so  rugged  was  the 
country;  and  so  many  were  the  interruptions 
to  see  the  sights  by  the  wayside.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  most  gorgeous  day  that  we  had  had, 
and  it  was  ended  up  by  magnificent  cloud 
effects  and  a  glorious  sunset.  We  were  in 
Wadv  Hamud. 


MR.  MUYBRIDGE'S  LECTURE 
WITH  THE  ZOOPRAXISCOPE. 

On  Monday  evening,  February  12,  Mr. 
Edward  Muybridge  gave  an  illustrated  lect- 
ure, at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  drawing- 
room,  on  "  Animal  Locomotion. "  The  room 
was  filled  with  invited  guests,  mostly  stu- 
dents at  the  Academy,  and  a  number  of 
ladies  were  present.  Every  one  seemed 
deeply  interested  in  the  lecture,  and  the 
audience  many  times  applauded  vigorously. 
The  lecturer  stated  that  he  had  prepared  an 
elaborate  paper  for  the  occasion,  but  was 
assured  by  many  that  an  oft-hand  talk  would 
be  more  acceptable  and  instructive.  He 
then  went  on  to  illustrate,  on  the  screen, 
with  pictures  made  by  himself  five  and  six 
years  ago,  the  various  positions  taken  by 
animals,  especially  horses,  when  in  motion, 
showing  occasionally  a  copy  of  some  cele- 
brated statue  or  painting,  in  which  the  horses 
where  placed  in  impossible  positions.  The 
"hoss"  was  first  shown  in  a  walk,  his  vari- 
ous positions  in  each  stride  being  described 
and  commented  on,  after  which  the  zoop- 
raxiscope  was  brought  into  play,  showing 
the  animal  in  motion ;  this  was  greeted  with 
great  applause.  The  horse  was  then  shown 
in  a  trot,  canter,  gallop,  and  a  dead  run. 
various  motions  and  positions  of  the  legs 
while  in  motion  were  illustrated  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  The  lecturer  ventured 
the  opinion  that  nearly  all  the  mistaken 
positions  given  to  the  horse  in  equestrian 
statues    were   copied   directly   or   indirectly 
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from  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  front  of 
the  capitol  at  Kome,  and  although  Michael 
Angelo  admired  this  statue  so  much,  yet 
Mr.  Muybridge  could  show,  particularly  with 
his  photographs,  that  no  horse  having  (as  he 
says)  any  sense  would  ever  get  into  that  posi- 
tion. He  showed  a  copy  of  Rosa  Bonheur's 
celebrated  painting,  "The  Horse  Fair,"  in 
which  the  most  prominent  animal  was  in 
the  most  unnatural  of  all  impossible  posi- 
tions. A  very  amusing  picture  shown  was 
a  copy  of  a  painting  by  one  of  England's 
most  renowned  animal  painters,  showing  the 
conventional  gallop,  followed  by  another 
picture  by  the  same  painter  of  ten  horses, 
all  in  the  same  position,  apparently  illustrat- 
ing an  English  horse  race.  A  number  of 
Egyptian  bas-reliefs  were  shown,  indicating 
that  the  ancients  were  close  observers,  and 
often  gave  the  horse  a  correct  position.  The 
lecturer  stated  that  he  had  conversed  often 
and  freely  with  Meissonier,  the  artist,  on 
this  subject  of  the  animal's  position  in  mo- 
tion, etc.,  and  had  convinced  that  great  artist 
that  he  was  all  wrong,  Meissonier  declaring 
that,  could  he  repaint  all  his  great  produc- 
tions, he  would  give  them  correct  poses,  as 
he  now  knew  them.  After  the  horse,  vari- 
ous animals  were  shown  in  motion.  First, 
a  wild  bull,  then  a  dog,  goat,  pig,  deer, 
hound,  and  finally  a  bird.  They  were  mostly 
silhouettes,  excepting  the  white  animals. 
which  had  some  detail.  The  pictures  were 
all  made  by  the  wet  process,  and  were  good 
for  such ;  but  rapid  dry  plates  would  give, 
without  doubt,  fuller  detail.  As  a  rule,  the 
pictures  were  good,  excepting  the  birds, 
which  were  arranged  in  an  artificial  sky,  the 
birds  and  the  sky  being  very  poorly  repre- 
sented. Men  wrestling,  leaping,  walking, 
running,  etc.,  were  shown.  These  were  bet- 
ter as  photographs  than  those  of  the  animals, 
as  the  movement  was  slower.  The  exposures 
on  the  animals  in  motion,  Mr.  Muybridge 
claimed,  were  about  the  five-thousandth  part 
of  a  second,  while  those  on  the  men  a  little 
longer,  say  one- thousandth  part  of  a  second. 
It  was  evident  that  the  illustrations  with 
the  zoopraxiscope  pleased  the  audience  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
Muybridge  has  evidently  spent  a  great 
amount  of  time  perfecting  this  improve- 
ment  (?)   of  the  zootrope.      A  number  of 


views  of  landscapes,  with  animals,  were 
shown,  after  which  the  lecturer  concluded 
by  inviting  any  one  present  wishing  infor- 
mation to  ask,  and  it  would  freely  be  given. 
The  audience  thereupon  tendered  him  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  hearty  applause.  The  writer 
noticed  a  number  of  prominent  amateur  and 
professional  photographers  present. 

William  H.  Rati. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

About  Artistic  Posing  and  Lighting — Pho- 
tography and  the  Transit  of  Venus — Pho- 
tography of  the  Corona  —  Testing  Red 
Paper  for  Packing  Dry  Plates — Hender- 
son's Emulsion  Process. 

It  has  been  suggested  hundreds  of  times 
to  use,  in  posing  and  lighting,  the  master- 
pieces of  our  best  portrait  painters  as  models. 
I  agree  with  this  principle,  although  there  are 
photographers  who  are  led  into  a  wrong  track 
by  it.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  the  opin- 
ion of  an  otherwise  quite  skilful  photog- 
rapher that  the  studio  of  a  painter,  with  its 
simple  high  light,  would  be  best  suited  for 
photographic  portraits.  This  is,  however,  a 
gross  mistake,  as  the  shades  in  the  model, 
posed  in  such  a  studio,  may  be  light  enough 
for  our  eye,  but  not  properly  so  fur  photog- 
raphy. For  the  latter,  the  shades  must  be 
considerably  softened,  or  else  they  will  be 
too  black  in  the  picture.  Mr.  Bernhardt, 
of  Berlin,  says  that  some  well-known  por- 
trait painters  had  expressed  surprise  about 
the  illumination  he  used  in  his  studio,  be- 
cause its  simpleness  and  want  of  contrast 
displeased  their  artistic  eyes.  He  afterwards 
took  some  portrait  pictures  in  the  studio  of 
one  of  these  painters,  who  had  arranged  the 
illumination  expressly  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  result  proved  to  be  very  bad,  as  he  had 
expected.  He  says  it  was  impossible  to 
work  the  shadow  sides  thoroughly,  even  with 
a  very  long  exposure. 

The  transit  of  Venus,  last  month,  was 
observed  not  only  in  America,  but  also  in 
Europe.  Photography,  however,  was  not 
used  for  reasons  which  the  director  of  the 
observatory  of  this  city,  Dr.  Forster,  re- 
cently explained,  giving  at  the  same  time 
the  reasons  why  the  publication  of  the  results 
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of  the  observations  of  the  transit  of  Yenus 
in  1874  has  not  yet  appeared.  According 
to  this,  each  of  the  forty  successful  expedi- 
tions had  several  hundred  special  results, 
which  had  to  he  secured  before  and  after  the 
phenomena  by  tiresome  determinations  of 
locality  (observations  of  the  moon),  for  the 
sake  of  geographical  determination  of  the 
stations.  Besides  this,  the  instruments  had 
to  be  examined,  in  order  to  calculate  tl^eir 
defects;  and  the  selection  and  using  up  of 
the  two  thousand  photographic  pictures,  and 
of  the  thirty-four  thousand  micrometrical 
measurements,  almost  every  single  one  of 
which  had  to  be  examined  critically.  All  this, 
together  with  the  controlling  of  these  calcu- 
lations, the  grouping,  and  systematical  work- 
ing up  of  the  material  thus  gained  required 
the  work  of  ten  to  twenty  veteran  scientists 
and  about  one  hundred  younger  scientific 
men — all  of  which  naturally  required  very 
much  time.  When  the  impatience  of  Eng- 
lishmen forced  their  scientists,  by  decree  of 
Parliament,  to  publish  some  statements,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  correct  them  after  a 
few  months,  and  this  case  ought  to  prevent 
any  further  premature  publications.  Now, 
since  the  last  transit  of  Yenus  has  given 
more  material,  it  is  recommended  to  include 
the  working  up  of  the  latter  in  the  former 
work,  in  order  to  obtain,  by  this  combina- 
tion of  the  results,  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  correctness.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  all  endeavors  to  induce  the 
different  nations  to  work  hand  in  hand  in 
this  matter  had  failed. 

Passing  over  to  the  observations  of  last 
year,  the  said  Dr.  Forster  discussed  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  observation.  The  results 
of  the  contact  observations  are  but  of  in- 
ferior value,  and  the  photographic  pictures 
can  hardly  make  a  better  claim.  With  the 
shortest  time  of  exposure  (to1^0  second), 
the  distortion  of  forms  which  is  caused  by 
the  undulation  of  the  air,  even  in  compara- 
tively favorable  weather,  acts  in  such  a  way 
upon  the  photographs  that  the  latter  show 
entirely  changed  positions  and  contours,  from 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, to  reconstrue  the  real  line,  respectively, 
the  true  forms.  Personal  observations,  how- 
ever, enable  the  adept  to  render,  in  spite  of 
the  undulations,  a  picture  representing  the 


lines  and  forms,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
third  method,  viz.,  the  micrometrical  meas- 
urement with  the  heliometer,  perfected  by 
Bessel  and  Anwers,  comes  into  play.  Said 
method  has  been  followed  by  the  German 
expeditions,  as  also  by  the  French,  almost 
exclusively,  while  the  Americans  made  pho- 
tographic and  the  English  contact  observa- 
tions. The  German  results  are  the  more 
valuable  from  the  fact  that  they  were  ob- 
tained by  the  scientists  who  had  been  in  the 
expedition  of  1874,  and  by  reason  of  the 
observations  having  been  made  with  instru- 
ments already  well  known.  Furthermore, 
the  positions  of  the  German  stations  enhance 
the  value  of  the  results.  The  two  stations  in 
North  America  are  so  far  distant  from  the  two 
stations  in  South  America  that  this  distance 
amounts  to  four-thirds  of  the  radius  of  the 
earth  on  the  equator,  consequently  one  works 
with  a  triangle  of  such  a  considerable  base 
line  that  the  errors  of  the  observations  are 
reduced  to  a  third  in  the  calculations.  As 
to  the  total  result,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
same  would  have  been  much  more  favorable 
if  the  Russian  stations  in  Siberia  had  had 
favorable  weather. 

The  failure  of  photography  concerning  the 
transit  of  Yenus  is  unfortunate,  but  it  has 
this  redeeming  feature  that  in  other  branches 
of  astronomy  it  can  show  excellent  successes, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  is 
without  doubt  that  obtained  by  Huggins, 
who  succeeded  in  taking  a  photograph  of 
the  corona  in  broad  daylight. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Pritchard,  sent  me  two 
samples  of  a  woven  thick  stuff",  one  of  a 
darker  carmine  red,  and  the  other  of  a  lighter 
yellowish-red  color.  The  former,  called  ruby, 
proved  to  be  much  less  non-actinic,  i.  e. ,  much 
easier  penetrable  for  chemically  effective  rays 
than  the  lighter  stuff',  called  cherry,  although 
the  first  was  preferable  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. Pritchard  wrote  that  he  had  made  a 
photographic  test  by  exposing  Warnecke's 
sensitometer  on  dry  plates  five  minutes,  at  a 
distance  of  four  feet  from  a  gas-jet  behind 
both  stuffs.  Ruby  produced,  in  develop- 
ment, No.  10;  cherry,  No.  2,  a  striking 
proof  how  much  easier  the  darker  ruby  allows 
chemically  effective  light  to  penetrate.  Ac- 
cording to  Warnecke's  index,  the  latter  is  in 
fact  nine  times  stronger  than   that   passed 
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through  the  cherry  stuff.  I  tested  spec- 
troscopically  the  respective  dye-stuffs  with 
which  the  stuffs  had  been  dyed,  by  boiling 
the  stuffs  in  alcohol.  In  the  solution,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  dye-stuffs  became  much  more 
prominent  than  in  the  concrete  condition. 
Cherry  gave  a  pronounced  yellowish-red ; 
ruby,  however,  a  more  carmine-like  solution. 
The  latter,  although  darker,  allowed,  as 
proved  by  the  spectroscope,  the  blue  light 
to  pass  through  much  easier  than  the  other. 
I  can,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  the 
cherry,  and  at  the  same  time  I  must  advise 
the  dry-plate  manufacturers  to  employ  every 
precaution  in  the  selection  of  the  red  paper 
which  they  use  for  packing  the  plates.  I 
obtained,  on  several  occasions,  dry  plates  in 
red  paper,  the  dye-stuffs  of  which  appeared 
suspicious  to  me,  and  which,  examined  by 
the  spectroscope,  allowed  blue  light  to  pene- 
trate quite  distinctly.  Photographers  seldom 
possess  a  spectroscope ;  but  are  more  likely 
to  own  a  sensitometer,  like  Warnecke's,  and 
testing  with  that,  as  stated  above  by  Pritch- 
ard,  can  only  be  desirable  in  selecting  the 
red  paper. 

In  my  January  letter,  I  wrote  you  about 
Henderson's  emulsion  process,  and  we  have 
now  some  very  interesting  communications 
from Pizzighelli  andHubl,  in  Vienna.  They 
write  as  follows:  "Of  the  many  recently 
published  precepts,  that  by  Henderson  espe- 
cially merits  mention.  It  enables  the  pro- 
duction of  plates,  which,  as  to  their  sen- 
sitiveness, actually  surpass  the  best  plates  in 
the  market,  and  at  the  same  time  are  per- 
fectly free  from  veil.  The  principle  of  this 
process  consists  in  making  the  emulsion  in 
very  diluted  alcoholic  gelatine  solution  (.33 
per  cent.),  and  the  maturing  done  through 
cold  digestion  with  carbonate  of  ammonium 
and  corrosive  ammonium.  After  this  the 
gelatine  is  added;  then  follows  the  washing, 
and  finally  diluting  to  the  normal  propor- 
tion. Immediately  after  the  mixing  of  the 
emulsion,  the  latter  allows  only  red  light 
to  pass,  and  contains  extremely  fine  equal 
particles  of  bromide  of  silver  of  a  diameter 
of  about  .0008  mm.;  but,  already  after  thirty 
minutes,  it  becomes,  in  the  transparency, 
reddish-gray ;  after  three  hours,  gray  violet ; 
and  after  five  hours,  deep  blue,  whereby  the 
size  of  the  grain  increases,  the  diameter  of 


the  same  amounting  finally  to  .0015  to  .002 
mm.  After  five  to  ten  hours,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  bromide  of  silver  into  the 
granulous  modification  may  be  considered  as 
finished,  without  danger  of  any  longer  di- 
gestion becoming  in  any  way  injurious.  The 
precipitating  with  alcohol  offers  the  advan- 
tage that,  through  this  action,  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  soluble  salts  is  removed 
from  the  emulsion.  Direct  experiments 
showed  that  the  emulsions  lost  through  the 
precipitation  five-sixths  to  seven-eighths  of 
all  the  salts  which  were  to  be  removed 
through  washing.  Furthermore,  the  emul- 
sion need  not  to  be  congealed,  and  the  loss 
by  washing  is  saved." 

The  following  advantages  of  this  process 
are  specially  mentioned  by  the  authors. 

1.  The  emulsification  takes  place  under 
conditions  most  favorable  to  the  maturing, 
as  very  diluted  alcoholic  gelatine  solution. 
great  excess  of  bromide  salt,  presence  of  am- 
monia, etc. 

2.  The  gelatine  is  not  subject  to  the  in- 
jurious development  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  that  of  alkaline  substances,  as  it  i> 
only  added  after  digestion,  which  is  also 
momentarily  interrupted  through  the  precip- 
itation  with  alcohol. 

3.  As  stated  above,  a  considerable  degree 
of  sensitiveness  was  obtained,  and  experi- 
ments with  Warnecke's  sensitometer  gave 
tlii'  following  data  : 

An   emulsion  boiled  half  an   hour 

gave,    .         .         .         .         .         .15  degrees. 

An  emulsion  digested  cold  one  hour 

(with  one  c.cm.  ammonia),  .     18        " 

An    emulsion    digested    cold    two 

hours  (with  one  c.cm.  ammonia),     19        " 
An    emulsion     digested    cold    five 

hours  (with  one  c.cm.  ammonia),     21        " 
An     emulsion    digested    cold    five 

hours  (with  five  c.cm.  ammonia),     22        " 

Therefore,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  above 
emulsion  stands  in  the  following  ratio :  1:2, 
2:3:5,  3:7,  4;  and  consequently  the  emul- 
sion, digested  five  hours  wTith  five  c.cm.  am- 
monia, is  7.4  times  more  sensitive  than  an 
emulsion  boiled  one-half  hour. 

In  any  case,  this  process  merits,  after  this 
recommendation,  special  attention. 

Very  truly,  yours,         H.  W.  Vogel. 

Berlin,  February  2,  1883. 
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SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 

Association  of  Operative  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York. — President  Hen- 
drickson  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Philadelphia  Photographer  for  Feb- 
ruary received. 

An  amendment  to  the  by-laws  by  Mr. 
Coonley  was  defeated. 

An  amendment  to  the  by-laws  by  Mr. 
Ehrman  was  read  for  the  first  time. 

Correspondence  read. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck  then  introduced  to  the 
Association  Mr.  Beebe,  President  of  the 
Photographer's  Association  of  America, 
Mr.  V.  Jahr,  and  several  other  well-known 
gentlemen  of  the  photographic  fraternity. 

Mr.  Beebe,  on  being  introduced,  said  : 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  :  I  am  here 
as  the  representative  of  the  Photographer's 
Association  of  America,  and  feel  very  happy 
at  being  among  you.  As  our  last  meeting 
was  a  poor  one,  it  was  said  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  on  its  last  legs,  but  I  don't  con- 
sider that  as  a  representative  meeting,  and 
I  invite  you  one  and  all  to  the  next  Con- 
vention, for  we  want  your  good-will  and 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Coonley,  as  chairman  of  the  Liter- 
ary Committee,  then  read  a  lengthy  article 
on  the  merits  of  dry  plates  as  compared 
with  collodion  plates.  He  says  :  I  am  as 
anxious  to  improve  the  quality  of  photo- 
graphic pictures  as  any  individual  making 
them.  I  have  never  been  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient penetration  to  be  enabled  to  discern 
the  great  advantages,  or  of  sufficient  discern- 
ment to  see  the  beauties  claimed  by  the 
admirers  of  the  new  or  "  gelatine  "  process. 
I  have  not  advocated  a  departure  from  the 
reliable  collodion  methodof  producing  them, 
for  reasons  which  I  thought,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  think,  as  good  and  sufficient. 
Further,  I  want  something  that  is  reliable 
and  is  partly,  if  not  wholly,  a  creation,  or  at 
least,  a  compounding  of  my  own  for  making 
negatives.  As  to  the  collodion  base  for 
making  negatives,  it  is  reliable  and  durable. 
If  the  negatives  have  not  been  treated  with 
mercury  or  sulphuret  of  potassium  for  in- 
tensifying,  they   will   make  as  fine  prints 


years  after  they  were  made  as  at  first.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  exception  to 
find  a  gelatine  negative  a  year  old  that  will 
give  the  same  quality  of  print  as  when  first 
made.  I  hope  this  subject  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  members  and  thoroughly  ventilated, 
and  both  sides  heard  to  the  end.  My  idea 
in  bringing  this  subject  before  you  at  this 
time  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  it 
talked  over;  if  it  is  an  advantage  to  use 
dry  plates,  we  cannot  know  it  too  soon. 

Mr.  Beebe.— Mr.  President,  Mr.  Coon- 
ley has  trained  his  guns  and  has  been  pre- 
pared. I  think  Mr.  Coonley  is  right  in  one 
point  only.  I  hope  he  is  mistaken  in  his 
views.  At  the  last  two  conventions  most  of 
the  work  exhibited  was  from  dry  plates,  and 
the  discussions  were  ninety  per  cent,  dry 
plate  and  ten  per  cent,  wet  plate.  He 
speaks  of  the  plate  wanting  strengthening. 
I  have  worked  the  plates  and  rarely  ever 
strengthened.  I  think  the  best  plan  is  to 
send  some  specimens  of  wet  and  dry-plate 
work  to  the  Convention,  and  we  will  give 
them  a  test  side  by  side.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  dry  plates  you  cannot  get  in 
wet  plates.  I  don't  think  New  York  is  a 
good  place  to  discuss  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Ehrman. — I  find  great  hostility  to 
the  dry  plate  this  evening.  It  is  two  years 
in  April  since  I  brought  before  the  Associ- 
ation the  gelatine  process  for  emulsion.  I 
asked  Mr.  Coonley,  How  long  have  you  been 
working  collodion  ?  and  he  said,  twenty 
years.  I  think  when  we  have  worked  gela- 
tine as  long,  we  will  get  as  fine  work.  The 
treatment  of  the  plate  demanded  just  as 
much  skill  as  the  making  up  of  a  bath  or 
keeping  the  chemicals  in  order.  During 
the  last  two  years  we  have  learned  a  good 
deal. 

Mr.  Koche. — Mr.  Coonley  makes  a  mis- 
take when  he  says  there  is  free  silver  in  a 
gelatine  film.  There  was  a  11  x  14  picture 
brought  to  him  to  copy  for  a  picture  three 
and  a  half  inches  square.  He  tried  wet 
plates  several  times  under  different  condi- 
tions, and  could  get  nothing  at  all.  He 
then  tried  a  gelatine  plate,  and  made  a  fine 
picture.  The  result  was  he  got  an  order  for 
several  dozen.  The  picture  had  been  in 
several  galleries,  but  their  operators  could 
make  nothing  out  of  it. 
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Mr.  Jahr. — If  I  was  prepared  to 
up  the  topic,  I  could  combat  the  several 
questions.  The  first  plates  were  made  in 
England,  in  1874,  and  introduced  into 
America  in  1880.  With  a  good  batch  of 
gelatine  plates  I  will  make  as  many  good 
negatives  as  I  would  with  wet  plates,  and 
he  that  speaks  of  free  silver  in  gelatine 
don't  know  of  what  he  is  speaking.  There  is 
no  plate  ever  made  as  fine  as  the  daguerro- 
type,  but  it  was  superseded  by  collodion  ; 
and  so,  in  ten  years  from  now,  collodion 
will  be  superseded  by  the  dry  plates.  Gel- 
atine plates  have  good  keeping  qualities  for 
ten  or  twelve  years.  I  put  no  faith  in 
plates  that  are  intensified.  There  is  no 
necessity  of  intensifying  gelatine  plates. 

After  a  little  further  discussion  by  Messrs. 
McGeorge,  Gardner,  Coonley,  and  others, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.— Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  held 
"Wednesday  evening,  February  7, 1883.  The 
President,  Mr.  Joseph  ~W.  Bates,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Messrs.  Edward  A.  Casey,  Dr.  J.  J.  Kirk- 
bride,  and  H.  P.  Dixon  were  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Carbtjtt  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  anew  "pyro"  developer  (which  will  be 
found  on  page  83).  The  speaker  exposed 
and  developed  a  number  of  plates,  all  of 
which  showed  the  good  qualities  of  the  pro- 
cess. 

Mr.  Browne  spoke  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  using  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
ammonia  as  an  intensifier  for  gelatine  plates, 
and  stated  that,  in  his  hands,  nearly  all  the 
negatives  so  treated  had  become  worthless 
from  decomposition  and  fading. 

Mr.  Carbutt  stated  that  his  experience 
proved  that  the  only  safe  method  of  intensi- 
fying was  by  first  flowing  the  plate  with  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  then  following  with  silver  and  iron  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  with  a  wet  collo- 
dion plate. 

Mr.  Wallace  gave  his  opinion  that  the 
trouble  arose  from  imperfect  removal  of  the 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  film ;  this  being  an 
unstable  salt,  it  tended  to  early  decomposi- 


tion. The  speaker  said  that  he  had  prepared 
wet  collodion  transparencies,  intensified  by 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  cyanide  of  silver, 
which,  under  very  trying  circumstances,  were 
absolutely  permanent,  the  cyanide  tending 
to  remove  all  traces  of  the  free  chloride  in 
the  film. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  a  successful  instan- 
taneous picture  of  a  child  made  in  a  well- 
lighted  room  on  a  "J.  C.  B."  plate,  with  a 
Voightlander  portrait  lens. 

Messrs.  McCollin  and  Carbutt  showed 
some  new  and  ingenious  forms  of  instan- 
taneous shutters.  The  former  also  showed  a 
specimen  of  "  opaline,"  a  liquid  which,  flowed 
on  a  glass  plate,  similar  to  varnish,  produced 
an  opalescent  film.  Plates  thus  prepared 
make  excellent  substitutes  for  the  expensive 
ground  and  opal  glass  mats  for  window  trans- 
parencies. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  E.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 

The  Detroit  Photographic  Association 
met  in  Merrill  Hall,  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1883,  with  the  President,  Mr.  Jex 
Bardwell  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
A  greater  part  of  the  evening  was  taken 
up  by  local  matters,  and  a  lively  interest 
manifested  on  all  sides  regarding  anything 
new  in  the  manner  of  working  dry  plates. 

The  President  read  some  interesting 
papers  treating  on  the  different  kinds  of 
dry-plate  developers. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10  o'clock 
until  the  second  Monday  in  March. 

C.  W.  Earle, 

Secretary. 


ON  PYRO  DEVELOPMENT.* 

BY    JOHN    CARBUTT. 

In  presenting  for  your  consideration  this 
evening  this  short  paper  on  "A  Modified 
Pyro  Developer, ' '  I  am  well  aware  that  you 
will  find  nothing  strictly  original  in  it,  and 
my  only  excuse  in  offering  it  is  to  bring- 
to  the  notice  of  the  members  this  evening 
certain  modifications  in  the  pyrogallic-acid 

*  Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  July  7,  1883. 
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developer,  so  that,  before  the  season  for  out- 
door photography  opens,  members  so  dis- 
posed may  for  themselves  make  comparison 
by  trial  against  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer, 
which,  from  its  simple  combination  and 
cleanliness  in  using,  has  become  quite  a 
favorite  with  both  practical  and  amateur 
photographers.  From  my  means  of  obser- 
vation, I  am  able  to  say,  however,  that  the 
pyrogallic  developer  is  fast  displacing  the 
ferrous  oxalate,  especially  by  portrait  pho- 
tographers, and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  on 
trial,  many  who  have  hitherto  exclusively 
made  use  of  the  iron  developer,  will,  on  trial 
of  the  pyro,  give  it  the  preference.  The 
several  objectionable  features  hitherto  met 
with  in  the  use  of  pyro,  I  think,  will  be 
fairly  met  in  the  formula  I  present  to  you, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  members 
present,  I  mention  the  objection  that  many 
have  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  it  to  produce  pink,  green,  and 
other  stains  in  the  film,  and  to  the  dislike  of 
a  formula  where  a  few  drops  of  this  and  a 
few  drops  of  that  chemical  are  required. 
Although  the  sulphite  of  sodium,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkaley,  of  England, 
as  a  preventive  of  the  ammonia  stain,  has 
been  found  fairly  efficient,  the  substitution 
of  another  and  cheaper  alkali  for  the  am- 
monia, and  in  combination  with  a  citrate, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough 
Webster,  is  what  will,  in  my  opinion,  make 
pyro  in  the  future  the  preferable  developer 
for  gelatine  dry  plates.  I  have  from  the 
first  issuing  of  a  formula  for  a  developer  for 
dry  plates  recommended  citric  acid,  both 
with  pyro  and  ferrous  oxalate,  early  recog- 
nizing that  it  had  a  special  value.  Some 
months  since  I  made  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  various  citrates  with  pyro,  and  of 
those  tried  citrate  of  ammonium  gave  re- 
sults so  like  a  wet  plate  on  the  surface  that 
any  one  not  having  seen  it  developed  would 
have  taken  it  for  a  collodion  plate ;  but  the 
development  was  very  slow,  something  like 
fifteen  minutes.  Some  two  years  since  I 
made  trial  of  carbonate  of  sodium  in  con- 
nection with  pyro,  but,  owing  to  its  so 
quickly  discoloring  the  pyro  solution,  and 
yielding  such  dense  negatives,  and  strongly 
colored,  it  was  given  up;  decolorizing  the 
negative    had    not    then    been    discovered. 


Now,  however,  all  is  changed,  thanks  to  our 
photographic  brethren  across  the  water,  upon 
whose  investigations  formulas  have  been 
based  that  will,  I  doubt  not,  give  pyro  the 
preference  as  a  developer  for  gelatine  plates 
at  least  to  those  with  whom  time  means 
money,  for  it  not  only  allows  of  shorter  ex- 
posure in  the  camera — shorter  time  to  de- 
velop the  plate — but  allows  of  more  latitude 
in  exposure  and  modification  during  de- 
velopment, to  suit  existing  circumstances, 
than  does  the  oxalate  developer.  The  stain- 
ing of  the  plate  to  such  an  intense  unprint- 
able color  need  no  longer  be  a  cause  of 
alarm,  and  of  the  various  methods  recom- 
mended for  discharging  the  color  out  of  the 
film,  I  until  recently  preferred  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  citric  acid,  in  combination 
with  alum,  will  do  it,  but  I  found  it  to  en- 
danger the  plate,  causing  it  to  exfoliate  en- 
tirely if  left  in  the  solution.  Knowing  the 
effectiveness  with  which  oxalic  acid  will  re- 
move organic  stains,  I  made  trial  of  It,  and 
found  it  to  remove  the  yellowish-green  color 
of  a  negative  developed  with  pyro  and  sal 
soda  most  effectually,  and  have  combined  it 
with  the  alum  bath,  so  that  hardening  and 
bleaching  of  the  plate  may  be  effected  at 
one  operation,  and  I  can  promise  you  that  a 
gelatine  plate,  developed  with  the  formula  I 
will  now  describe,  and  afterwards  demon- 
strate, will  yield  a  negative  that,  while  wet, 
will  present  the  nearest  approach  to  a  col- 
lodion plate  yet  seen. 

I  prefer  to  make  the  solutions  of  ten  per 
cent,  strength,  the  proportions  only  being 
changed  when  using  them,  and  all  in  meas- 
ureable  quantities,  excepting  the  bromide, 
wbich  is  prepared  in  case  of  need,  rather 
than  as  a  required  component  of  the  mixed 
developer,  for  it  is  only  in  case  of  greatly 
exaggerated  over-exposure,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  great  contrast,  that  it  will  be 
needed. 

The  working  formulas  are  as  follows : 

No.  1. —  Ten  per  cent.  Pyro  Solution. 
Water,      ....         8  ounces. 
.     100  grains. 


Citric  Acid, 
Pyrogallic  Acid, 


1  ounce. 


Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  the  water,  pour 
into  the  one-ounce  bottle  of  pyro,  then  into 
a  glass  stoppered  twelve-ounce  bottle  (having 
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previously  marked,  with  a  file,  on  its  side,  a 
previously  correctly  measured  quantity  of 
ten  ounces),  fill  up  with  water  to  the  ten- 
ounce  mark.  I  have  pyro  solution  so  pre- 
pared last  July,  and  it  is  quite  as  active  as 
freshly  prepared  solution. 

No.  2. — Soda  Solution. 
Carbon,  of  Sodium  (wash- 
ing soda),      .         .         .       16  ounces. 
Water  (one  gallon),  .         .     128  ounces. 

No.  3. — Citrate  of  Sodium. 
Soda  Solution,  .         .         2  ounces. 

Citric  acid,  in  powder,  just  sufficient  to 

neutralize  and  change  a  strip  of  blue 

litmus  paper  red. 

No.  4. — Bromide  Solution. 
Bromide  of  Potassium,    .       90  grains. 
Water,      ....         2  ounces. 

No.  5. — Hardening  and  Bleaching  Bath. 
Pulverized  Alum,      .         .         2    ounces. 


Oxalic  Acid, 
Water, 


\  ounce. 
20    ounces. 


The  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  may 
also  he  prepared  as  a  saturated  one,  and  a 
portion  diluted  for  the  day's  use.  Four  or 
five  ounces  diluted  with  water  to  twenty  is 
a  good  strength  to  use  with  the  strong  pyro 
solution. 

Developing  the  exposed  plate,  for  a  5  x  8 
plate,  in  a  minim  graduate,  measure  half- 
drachm  pyro  solution ;  pour  into  a  graduate 
of  four  or  six  ounce  capacity  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  soda  solution,  add  the  pyro,  stir 
with  a  strip  of  glass,  and  pour  over  the  ex- 
posed plate  in  developing  tray;  six  to  ten 
seconds  is  the  average  time  at  which  the 
image  makes  its  appearance  on  a  properly 
exposed  plate.  Let  the  developer  act  until 
the  image  is  well  out,  and  the  finer  details 
well  covered  over.  The  high  lights  should 
show  plainly  on  the  back  of  the  jjlate. 
Should  the  image  be  twenty  to  forty  seconds 
in  appearing,  add  from  one  to  two  drachms 
of  the  saturated  solution  of  soda,  or  two  to 
four  drops  of  liquor  ammonia,  which  will 
usually  bring  up  a  slightly  underexposed 
plate.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  image  makes 
its  appearance  rapidly,  showing  overex- 
posure, at  once  remove  the  plate,  and 
wash  off  the  developer.      To  one  ounce  of 


water,  add  a  half  drachm  each  of  No.  1  and 
No.  3,  and  mix  with  the  developer.  Lay 
the  plate  in  it.  The  development  should  be 
more  like  a  properly  timed  plate,  and  if  it 
still  develops  too  fast,  add  a  few  drops  of  the 
bromide  solution.  The  development  being 
completed,  wash  off  the  developer,  and  im- 
merse for  a  couple  of  minutes  in  the  alum 
bath ;  give  a  good  rinsing,  and  fix  in  hypo- 
sulphite— one  part  to  five  parts  of  water — 
and  finish  with  a  thorough  washing. 

Finally,  I  considered  that  the  addition  of 
citrate  of  sodium  to  the  pyro  developer  is 
one  of  the  best  controllers  of  that  developing 
agent  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Its  action 
is  different  to  the  bromide.  The  former  acts 
as  a  retarder  of  the  light's  action,  while  the 
latter  acts  as  a  restrainer,  and,  if  freely  used, 
will  destroy  the  light's  action.  I  will  now, 
with  the  aid  of  my  multum-in-parvo  lan- 
tern, expose  some  plates  under  a  sensito- 
meter,  and  also  under  a  negative,  purposely 
giving  four  times  the  exposure  required,  and 
in  developing  retard  with  the  citrate  of  so- 
dium. 


ANOTHER  GOOD  IDEA. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Well.  G.  Singhi. 
Binghamton,  New  York,  for  many  a  good, 
practical,  business  hint,  and  our  readers 
will  not  forget  the  one  given  them  by  him 
in  January.  He  follows  it  by  giving  us 
another,  in  strict  harmony  with  its  prede- 
cessor. Here  it  is.  It  will  speak  for  its 
own  usefulness. 

TERMS : 

Cast  when  yonr  Name  Is  Registered. 

Our   friends  will   please   help  to  sustain  this  rule   by 
complying. 

No C 

Ordered. 

Paid. /dsis%*g££<:L 

Try  it. 

Another  Veteran  Gone. — Mr.  Chas.  Wal- 
dack,  author  of  the  excellent  photographic 
Treatise  bearing  his  name,  and  well  known  to 
us  all,  died  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  Dec.  31,  1882. 
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METRICAL  MEASURES. 

Once  more  we  place  on  record  a  few  tables 
which  will  he  helpful  to  those  who  stumble 
over  the  metrical  system.  Personally  we  are 
against  metrics,  hut  we  have  two  sorts  to 
please. 


1  kilometre 

1  metre 

1  centimetre 
1  millimetre 
1  mile 
1  yard 
1  foot 
1  inch 

1  kilogramme 

1  kilogramme 

1  gramme 

1  centigramme 

1  milligramme 

1  pound  avoirdupois 

1  pound  Troy 

1  ounce  avoirdupois 

1  ounce  Troy 

1  grain  Troy 

1  litre 

1  centilitre 

1  millilitre 

1  gallon,  U.  S  , 

1  gallon,  Imperial, 

1  cubic  centimetre 
100  cubic  centimetres 


0.6214   or   $th    of  a 

mile. 
1.094  yards  or  39.4 

inches. 
0.394  inch. 
0.0394  inch. 
1.6093  kilometres. 
0.9144  metre. 
0.3048  metre. 

2.54  centimetres. 

2.204  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. 
2.679  pounds  Troy. 
15^  grains  Troy. 
£  grain  Troy. 
gL-  grain  Troy. 
0.4535  kilos. 
0.3732  kilos. 
25.35  grammes. 
•■  31.10  grammes. 
0.648  gramme. 

1.0567  quart,  34  fl.oz. 
=    0.338  fluidounce. 
■■    0.27  fluiddrachm. 
■■    3.785  litres. 

4.543  litres. 

16  minims. 
3  fl.oz.,  3  fl.drs. 


To  reduce  Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade,  deduct 
82,  and  multiply  by  0.555. 

To  reduce  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit,  multiply 
by  ith,  and  add  32. 


CRAYON  PORTRAITS  ON    SOLAR 
PRINTS. 

Mr.  E.  Long,  Quincy,  111.,  has  done  a 
really  good  work  to  the  fraternity  in  pub- 
lishing his  little  book  on  the  art  of  making 
portraits  in  crayons.  "We  have  previously 
called  attention  to  this  excellent  work  and 
are  not  going  to  do  more  now  than  to  add 
the  "  preface"  and  the  "  conclusion"  of  it, 
since  it  is  copyrighted  by  him,  and  we 
ought  not  to  give  more  to  the  public  than 
this.     But  we  do  this  much  for  the  purpose 


of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  fraternity 
a  really  excellent  work,  which  all  who  are 
interested  should  see  and  know  about.  We 
hope  the  beginning  and  the  ending  will 
satisfy  our  readers  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
whole  sixteen  page  pamphlet,  for  which 
only  50  cents  is  asked  : 

"  PREFACE. 

"  In  looking  at  a  fine  landscape  painting, 
rich  in  color,  true  to  nature,  showing  forth 
her  thousand  forms  of  beauty  and  of  gran- 
deur, we  feel  a  sense  of  rest  steal  over  us,  a 
satisfaction  that  there  is  such  wealth  of 
beauty  in  the  world  around  us,  and  that 
some  one  else  has  felt  its  magic  influence 
enough  to  paint  the  scene  he  loved,  that 
others  may  enjoy  it  too.  But,  as  we  turn 
away,  a  vague  consciousness  of  something 
wanting,  amid  all  that  seeming  perfection, 
impels  us  to  search  more  closely  for  the 
missing  link,  between  the  scene  and  our 
full  sympathy.  Suddenly  an  object  meets 
the  eye,  unseen  before.  Far  up  on  yonder 
rock,  alone  in  all  that  grandeur  stands  a 
man.  Ah  1  then  we  feel  the  picture  is  com- 
plete. 

"  In  recognition  of  this  instinct,  the  sym- 
pathy of  man  with  man,  we  can  appreciate 
the  interest  and  delight  the  artist  feels  in 
placing  upon  the  canvas  the  human  face, 
with  all  its  varied  expressions,  and  his 
eagerness  in  pursuing  the  study  through 
which  may  come  success. 

"  That  this  work  may  prove  some  help  to 
those  beginning  this  beautiful  study  of  por- 
trait drawing,  is  the  earnest  wish  of 

"  The  Author." 

"  conclusion. 

"  The  finishing  touches  are  what  give,  in 
a  measure,  life  and  beauty  to  a  portrait; 
study  well  the  portrait  from  different  dis- 
tances as  a  whole  and  in  part,  note  where 
touches  would  strengthen  and  improve  it. 
With  the  crayon  strengthen  the  corners  of 
the  eyes  and  mouth,  the  nostril,  the  deepest 
shadows  of  the  hair  and  drapery.  Blend 
the  hair  and  background  together,  allow- 
ing a  few  stray  hairs  to  find  their  way  out 
over  the  background,  curl  over  the  forehead 
or  anywhere  they  are  needed  ;  this  relieves 
the  cut-out  appearance  which  pictures  are 
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apt  to  have,  unless  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent it. 

"Strengthen  shadows  in  drapery,  high 
lights  on  collars  and  laces,  blend  all  sharp 
lines  and  give  clearness  to  any  places  which 
may  have  become  rubbed,  and  be  sure  that 
there  are  no  spots  nor  specks  to  mar  the 
soft  surface  of  the  work.  All  these  little 
touches  greatly  enhance  the  artistic  value 
of  a  picture.  Much  can  be  learned  by  close 
observation  ;  a  young  artist  often  finds  the 
study  of  the  faces  and  dress  of  those  he 
meets,  the  most  important  and  useful  of  all 
his  lessons. 

"  With  patient  work,  close  observation 
and  careful  attention  to  the  directions  here 
given,  one  can  soon  learn  to  make  very  nice 
crayon  portraits  in  colors,  with  little  or  no 
instructions  from  teachers." 

This  work  treats  solely  of  bust  and  vig- 
nette portraits.  The  study  of  full-length 
figures  and  scenic  backgrounds  is  an  en- 
tirely different  branch  and  far  more  diffi- 
cult of  execution. 


DOTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A  new  artistic  style  of  mounting  has 
made  its  appearance  under  the  name  of  the 
Plaque,  the  invention  of  F.  B.  Clench,  of 
Lockport,  N".  Y.,  in  America. 

The  picture  is  of  cabinet  size,  mounted 
upon  a  specially  designed  card,  vignetted, 
and  in  round,  deep,  cameo  form,  with  a  rim 
around  it  to  represent  a  plaque. 

By  the  same  invention  pictures  are 
mounted,  enamelled,  and  bound  around 
with  a  gilt  band,  the  whole  handsomely  set 
upon  a  mat  of  dark  blue  or  garnet  plush, 
and  enclosed  in  a  frame. 

A  brother-editor  in  America  remarks,  the 
first  are  intended  for  the  million,  the  last  for 
the  millionaire. — Photographisches  Archiv, 
Dusseldorf,  1883. 

Instantaneous  Photography  as  a 
Detective. — As  an  elderly  lady  stood  look- 
ing at  the  beautiful  productions  of  modern 
photography  which  hung  outside  the  gallery 
of  an  enterprising  votary  of  the  art,  her 
attention  was  casually  directed  to  an  instan- 
taneous view  of  a  street  in  the  metropolis 
where   she   lived.     Suddenly   her  eyes  are 


riveted  to  a  certain  spot  in  the  background 
of  this  picture.  Among  the  promenaders 
which  the  sun  had  painted  there,  is  seen  a 
couple  confidingly  walking  together,  far 
from  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  mater  familias , 

The  old  dame  hastens  to  possess  herself  of 
this  evidence  of  filial  disobedience. 

That  evening  a  young  prisoner  is  brought 
before  the  domestic  tribunal,  charged  with 
the  offence,  and,  boldly  denying  the  charge, 
is  confronted  with  the  evidence  which  the 
sun  with  relentless  hand  had  engrossed; 

Against  this  witness  there  is  no  appeal, 
and  confession  follows,  with  tears. 

In  future  the  damsel  is  to  be  kept  under 
maternal  Argus  eyes,  and  the  black-haired 
music  teacher  presented  with  his  walking- 
papers. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY 
AT  LAST. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  at 
last  they  may  obtain  a  photographic  chem- 
istry, for  an  American  edition  of  A  Manual 
of  Photographic  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 
Practical,  by  Rev.  T.  Frederick  Hard- 
wick,  M.A.,  ninth  edition,  and  edited  by 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  is  now  ready.  It  is  bound 
in  illuminated  cover  and  known  as  No.  12, 
in  Scovill's  Photo.  Series. 

There  is  also  an  edition  in  cloth,  for 
libraries  and  such  as  may  desire  that  bind- 
ing. 

"We  have  had  only  time  to  glance  at  its 
familiar  pages  hurriedly,  and  shall  review 
it  more  fully  in  our  next.  No  doubt  it  will 
fill  a  want  for  a  time,  but  so  far  as  we  can 
now  see,  our  brother-editor  has  not  revised 
it  according  to  modern  nomenclature,  and 
we  must  have  something  better  presently.  , 

There  are  some  original  addenda  by  Mr. 
Taylor  which  are  very  valuable,  and  as  we 
have  said,  the  book  will  fill  a  wide  want. 

"We  have  arranged  for  a  portion  of  the 
edition,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply 
to  our  readers  at  the  published  price,  post- 
paid. 

The  only  real  good  photographic  chem- 
istry is  Hardwick's,  but,  as  we  have  said, 
we  hope  there  will  one  day  be  a  better  one. 
It  will  be  a  long  while  ahead,  though,  and 
we  have  plenty  of  time  meanwhile  to  get 
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all  the  good  there  is  in  this  one.  It  is  well 
worth  careful  attention  as  a  whole,  and 
what  the  editor  has  done  he  has  assuredly 
done  well — as  usual. 


OUR  PICTURE. 


Last  August,  at  the  Indianapolis  Exhi- 
bition, there  was  a  group  of  pictures  in  one 
of  the  alcoves  which  was  continually  sur- 
rounded by  knots  of  interested  photogra- 
phers, whenever  the  duties  of  the  convention 
would  permit  it.  They  were  a  surprise  to 
all  who  saw  them. 

They  were  exhibited  by  a  gentleman 
whose  work  had  been  seen  before  at  some 
of  our  annual  exhibitions,  but  who  had  not 
attracted  any  particular  attention.  We  had 
opportunity  to  know,  however,  that  Mr.  J. 
H.  Keed,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  was  a  close  art- 
student,  following  every  hint  which  came 
to  his  notice  through  magazines  and  books, 
for  his  improvement.  The  result  we  knew 
was  sure,  and  these  sure  results  are  before 
you. 

We  were  so  charmed  by  Mr.  Reed's  work 
as  the  evidence  of  what  an  unpretentious 
photographer  can  accomplish  by  diligence 
and  hard  practice,  that  we  asked  Mr.  Eeed 
to  supply  us  with  copies  from  which  to 
make  up  a  mosaics  for  our  magazine.  We 
now  present  the  result  of  our  united  efforts, 
for  the  study  and  encouragement  of  the 
many  whom  we  know  are  studying  and 
striving  for  a  higher  excellence  in  the  same 
direction. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  pose,  lighting, 
and  arrangement  here,  and  every  excellent 
technical  element.  These  pictures  were, 
some  of  them,  made  a  year  ago,  and  will  all 
be  eclipsed  by  Mr.  Eeed  at  the  Milwaukee 
Exhibition.  Meanwhile,  you  who  are  be- 
hind them,  work  up  to  excel  them. 

The  prints  were  made,  as  usual,  on  the 
excellent  paper  imported  by  Mr.  G  Gen- 
nert,  of  New  York,  and  sold  by  all  dealers. 


The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.'s  circulars 
this  month  tell  of  washing-boxes,  flint  ware, 
amateur  view  albums,  and  Carbutt's  dry  plates, 
supplied  by  all  the  trade.  They  .also  send  us  a 
bound  copy  of  the  Photographic  Times,  vol.  xii., 
1882. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES 
IN  THE  EAST. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  RAU. 
(Continued  from  page  59  ) 

On  Monday,  February  27,  1882,  we  started 
across  the  Eed  Sea  in  our  boat  into  which 
our  photograph  traps  had  been  stored,  stop- 
ping at  the  quarantine  station  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Suez  Canal  to  make  negatives,  while  the 
quarantine  formalities  were  gone  through 
Avith,  then  arriving  at  the  quarantine  pier  on 
the  Asiatic  side  at  3  o'clock.  Our  camels 
were  awaiting  us  ready  for  the  start ;  we 
made  a  negative  of  the  camp  of  soldiers 
close  by,  and  then  mounted  our  camels,  and 
were  in  earnest  bound  over  the  Desert.  In  an 
hour  we  arrived  at  the  Wells  of  Moses,  and 
as  the  light  was  still  good  we  at  once  began 
work,  taking  in  a  few  separate  single  groups 
of  palms  apart  from  the  general  forest,  and 
securing  good  characteristic  bits  of  this  his- 
toric place.  Our  second  day's  journey  gave 
us  a  full  idea  of  what  we  could  expect  in  the 
future.  We  were  aroused  early  by  our 
dragoman,  and  before  eight  o'clock  the  whole 
caravan  was  in  motion  over  the  Arabian 
Desert.  We  personalty  watched  the  packing 
and  loading  of  our  cases  (especially  the 
plates)  on  the  camels,  in  order  to  have  the 
handles  on  top,  as  they  were  packed  espe- 
cially to  carry  in  that  position.  Although 
they  were  safe  in  any  other,  we  were  careful 
to  pack  everything  secure  and  tight,  so  that 
no  chafing  and  grinding  would  take  place 
inside  the  cases ;  the  plateholders  especially 
were  well  packed,  as  counting  80  motions 
per  minute,  4800  an  hour,  and  a  steady 
travel  of  ten  hours  without  intermission  each 
day  would  wear  and  tear  things  generally 
very  much.  The  small  5x8  camera  screwed 
on  the  tripod,  the  box  of  lenses  carefully 
and  tightly  packed,  and  our  carpet  bag  with 
eight  double  holders  were  carried  with  us  on 
our  dromedaries,  in  order  always  to  have 
them  if  needed;  we  had  with  us,  always  at 
hand,  a  pack  cameL  on  which  was  carried 
our  extra  5x8  holders  and  the  8  x  10  outfit, 
in  order  to  replenish  our  stock  of  plates 
should  they  be  needed.  The  second  night 
we  camped  in  the  Wady  Sudur.  Early  the 
next  morning  as  soon  as  the  light  was  strong 
enough  to  make  a  picture,  we  caught  a  very 
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interesting  and  picturesque  group  of  our 
Bedouins  and  camels  as  they  lay  spread 
before  us  on  the  desert.  During  the  whole 
of  this  second  day's  journey  we  made  but  one 
exposure,  and  that  at  Ain  Hawarah,  a  most 
difficult  subject  to  make  a  picture  of,  simply 
a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  few  bushes 
alongside ;  a  figure  of  an  Arab  posed  near 
the  hole  helped  a  little  to  give  effect.  After 
a  long  hot  day's  travel  we  reached  our  camp 
in  Wady  Ghurundul  at  7  p.m.,  tired,  weary, 
and  hungry.  We  were  encamped  near  the 
Wells  of  Elim,  where  the  Israelites  are 
supposed  to  have  encamped  ;  in  fact,  we  en- 
deavored to  illustrate  their  journey  to  Mount 
Sinai  as  much  as  it  was  possible.  At  Elim 
there  is  not  much  for  a  picture.  A  broad, 
flat  plain,  with  low  hills  on  each  side;  the 
waters  is  only  a  small  pool  with  reeds  grow- 
ing in  it,  and  needed  a  figure  reflected  in  it 
to  make  a  picture.  A  few  stunted  palms 
grew  in  the  valley,  but  not  near  enough  to 
use  in  a  picture.  Leaving  Elim,  we  enter 
the  desert  hills,  and  wind  over,  in  and 
around  them  ;  they  are  brilliant  in  color,  and 
fantastic  in  shape.  One  never  need  worry 
for  a  foreground,  for  if  one  don't  suit  another 
can  easily  be  found  close  by.  Mounds  and 
rocks  are  strewn  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
I  can  safely  state  that  my  camera  has  never 
passed  by  so  many  beautiful  views,  and  not 
stopped  to  take  them,  but  as  we  expect  to 
see  a  still  more  picturesque  and  interesting 
country  we  must  save  our  plates.  Turning 
abruptly  to  the  right  we  suddenly  came  to 
the  Red  Sea,  along  which  we  travel  until 
six  o'clock,  when  we  reach  our  camp  at  Ras 
Aboo  Zelineh.  Here  I  changed  the  plates  in 
the  holders  for  a  fresh  supply,  and  as  usual 
carried  out  the  same  system  as  when  in 
Egypt,  of  always  having  my  tools  in  the 
same  place,  thus  avoiding  mistakes. 

As  we  encamped  on  the  same  spot  as  the 
Israelites,  "  By  the  sea,"  so  we  appropriately 
secured  a  picture  of  our  camp.  We  then 
rode  along  the  sea  several  hours,  in  one  place 
only  having  enough  room  between  it  and 
the  sandstone  bluffs  to  pass  our  camels.  We 
stopped  here  and  made  a  sketch  (as  our 
dragoman  would  say)  of  camels  coming 
around  this  bluff,  and  giving  a  last  look  at 
the  sea.  Afternoon,  we  begin  ascending ; 
late  in  the  day  we  come  to  a  nukb  or  pass, 


over  which  we  climb.  Owing  to  the  late- 
ness and  consequent  poor  light,  we  were 
unable  to  get  a  picture  of  this  nukb,  which 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  our  collection ;  but  we  must  go  on  and 
can  not  await  the  light. 

Our  next  day's  journey  is  up  the  Wady 
Keneh,  which  we  follow  many  miles. 
Scenery  here  very  monotonous,  same  dark- 
brown  color ;  no  vegetation  ;  no  shade.  Hot ! 
Hotter!  until  we  begin  to  murmur  a  little 
for  shade ;  at  noon  we  seek  a  large  rock  for 
its  shade,  and  have  lunch  in  a  small  tent 
which  is  carried  with  us ;  the  shade  is 
grateful,  we  lay  down  and  rest,  and  try  to 
get  cool.  We  are  thankful  that  we  have  no 
wet-plate  outfit  with  us,  as  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  how  the  most  experienced  photog- 
rapher would  or  could  venture  down  over 
this  desert  country  with  a  wet-plate  outfit, 
and  hope  to  secure  fine  results.  No  water 
fit  for  use  is  found  in  some  cases  for  several 
days.  The  days  are  intensely  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  nights  often  very  cold.  Everything 
gets  filled  with  sand,  fine  and  coarse.  No 
stove  or  fire  would  be  needed  to  boil  or 
evaporate  bath,  etc.,  as  it  would  evaporate 
and  the  collodion  gelatinize  only  too  soon. 
Dry  plates  alone  can  be  used  with  any  hope 
of  success  and  uniformity  of  results.  The 
chafing  and  shaking  on  camel  back  is  much 
worse  than  on  horses,  mules,  or  donkeys ; 
bottles  and  chemicals  would  suffer.  Leather 
boxes  stiffened  with  boards,  such  as  we  had, 
are  the  only  safe  means  of  carrying.  They 
are  the  toughest  things,  and  stand  the  strain 
and  chafing  of  the  knotted  cocoa-rope  nets 
used  in  camel  transportation,  admirably. 
Late  in  the  day  we  came  in  sight  of  Jebel 
Serbal,  the  most  imposing  mountain  in 
Arabia.  A  few  straggling  palms  and  turfah 
or  manna  trees  are  met  with,  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  fertile  Wady  Feiran,  and 
encamp  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Serbal.  The 
next  day  being  Sunday,  we  enjoyed  the  rest 
immensely,  and  don't  remember  any  Sunday 
that  I  enjoyed  for  rest  more  than  I  did  this. 
No  camel  riding,  no  photographing,  but  all 
rest,  much  needed  rest.  During  the  past 
week  we  had  covered  nearly  one  hundred 
miles.  Monday  morning  we  arose  at  4.30, 
and  started  at  5.40  to  make  the  ascent  of  Jebel 
Serbal.    We  mounted  our  camels  and  arrived 
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near  one  of  the  Gorges  between  two  of  the 
five  peaks  at  7.80,  from  which  time  we  had 
a  hand  over  hand  climb  of  nearly  four  hours, 
reaching  the  summit  at  11.15.  Near  the  top 
we  found  snow  and  ice  in  the  crevices.  Our 
cameras  and  traps  were  placed  in  saddlebags, 
and  carried  by  the  Arabs,  slung  over  their 
shoulders.  The  view  from  the  top  well  re- 
pays the  trouble  and  danger  of  the  climb. 
Here  we  stand  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
wady  below  us ;  on  the  west  is  the  Red  Sea, 
north-west  we  can  trace  our  journey  for  the 
past  week ;  north  and  east  are  innumerable 
hills  and  mountains  with  winding  wadys  be- 
tween them ;  south-east  lies  Jebel  Musa  or 
Mount  Sinai.  The  day  was  bright  and  clear, 
and  we  could  see  our  camp  among  the  palms 
in  Wady  Feiran  far  below  us.  We  made  a 
number  of  exposures,  and  feel  satisfied  that 
these  views  made  from  such  an  altitude  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  views  made 
from  great  elevations.  The  country  is  so 
peculiar,  the  mountains  so  streaked  with  in- 
numerable lines  of  porphyry,  and  the  air  so 
very  clear. 

We  lunched  on  the  summit  and  started 
for  the  descent  at  2  o'clock,  reached  our  camels 
at  5,  and  our  camp  at  6.40  p.m.,  very,  very 
tired.  Wady  Feiran  abounds  in  historic 
places;  first  we  take  the  Mount  of  Moses 
covered  with  stone  and  adobe  ruins,  from 
which  hill  Moses  watched  the  battle  between 
the  Israelites  and  Amalekites  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  stream  of  water  which  flows 
through  the  Wady.  Then  we  illustrated 
the  gardens  with  many  stately  palms,  cherry, 
and  turfah  trees;  not  a  breath  of  air  was 
stirring,  even  the  blades  of  wheat  were  still 
as  death,  never  did  I  see  foliage  so  quiet. 
Palm  trees  are  much  easier  blown  by  the 
wind  than  even  a  willow  tree,  consequently 
they  are  seldom  still.  Numberless  hermit 
holes  in  the  mountain  side,  ruins  of  ancient 
cities,  etc.,  were  gathered  in  on  our  plates, 
in  fact,  everything  pertaining  to  the  his- 
torical was  photographed;  in  some  cases  a 
picturesque  view  was  impossible  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  they  were 
taken  for  their  historical  value.  We  worked 
very  hard  until  nearly  11  o'clock,  when  we 
again  mounted  our  camels  and  were  bound 
for  Sinai.  Nothing  of  importance  was  no- 
ticed during  the  day's  journey.    We  reached 


our  camp  late  in  the  evening  in  Wady 
Sheykh.  At  11  next  morning  we  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  Sinai  range,  and  caught  a  splendid 
view  of  it,  with  a  line  of  our  dromedaries 
posed  in  the  foreground.  Soon  we  reached 
Nukb  Hawi,  which  is  one  of  the  steepest 
and  most  difficult  passes  on  the  Peninsula. 
The  camel  path  wound  and  twisted  among 
the  rocks,  and  afforded  us  the  means  of 
making  a  picture  illustrating  the  same.  At 
the  summit  of  the  pass  we  emerge  into  the 
Plain  of  Er  Paha,  and  face  Horeb,  the  Mount 
of  God.  We  stop  and,  although  it  is  late  in 
the  day,  make  a  view  showing  both.  Trav- 
ersing this  vast  amphitheatre  of  Er  Raha  we 
reach  our  camp  at  the  very  base  of  Mount 
Sinai,  just  at  sunset. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

On  page  44  of  our  last  issue  we  asked  the 
following  questions : 

1.  Are  you  using  emulsion  plates  in  your 
studio  work  ? 

2.  Do  you  find  the  very  "  rapid  "  plates  to 
have  advantages  over  those  which  are  less 
rapid  ? 

3.  What  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  grades  in  your  practice  ? 

4.  Are  you  obliged  to  light  your  models  dif- 
ferently from  your  practice  with  the  wet  pro- 
cess? 

5.  What  developer  do  you  use — how  made  ? 

6.  Have  you  found  a  good  method  of  intensi- 
fication ?     If  so,  please  give  it. 

7.  Will  you  please  give  any  little  ideas,  wrin- 
kles, and  dodges  you  may  have  for  working  the 
emulsion  plates? 

8.  AVill  you  please  ask  for  any  points  of  in- 
formation you  desire  answered  under  this  head  ? 

9.  Do  you  make  Mr.  Clench's  plaque  por- 
traits? 

10.  If  you  do,  what  is  your  experience?  Will 
you  please  give  your  modus  operandi  f 

11.  Do  you  make  your  own  solar  negatives 
and  prints  ? 

12.  What  is  your  method  in  full  ? 

The  following  answers  have  been  re- 
ceived : 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  questions  to  the 
craft : 

1.  We  have,  been  using  emulsion  plates 
for  nearly  a  year ;    have  thrown  aside  wet 
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plates  altogether ;  and  have  done  double  the 
work  in  our  business  since  we  adopted  the 
emulsion  plates. 

2.  We  never  expect  to  use  any  but  emul- 
sion plates  in  our  business  again. 

3.  "We  prefer  the  most  rapid  plates,  as 
they  enable  us  to  get  children's  pictures  in 
any  position,  and  without  the  head-rest. 

4.  We  don't  use  as  much  light  now  as  we 
did  with  wet  plates. 

5.  We  use  the  oxalate  developer,  made  as 
per  formula  laid  down  in  the  directions  sent 
with  the  plates,  with  one  exception,  that  is, 
we  put  one  part  of  iron  to  about  five  of 
oxalate.  If  there  is  a  precipitate  of  iron  on 
the  negatives  when  taken  out  of  the  devel- 
oper, it  can  be  rubbed  off  with  the  ball  of 
the  finger,  and  then  washed. 

6.  When  we  first  commenced  to  use 
emulsion  plates,  we  had  to  intensify  nearly 
all  of  our  negatives,  but  now  we  hardly 
ever  have  to  intensify.  Our  trouble  at  first 
was  that  we  did  not  develop  long  enough. 

We  read  a  great  deal  about  developing 
in  trays,  and  taking  just  enough  developer 
to  cover  the  plate  in  the  tray.  Our  plan  is 
to  mix  our  developer  fresh  each  day  as  we 
use  it,  pouring  enough  in  the  tray  to  de- 
velop all  of  the  negatives  we  have  on  hand, 
and  not  just  enough  for  one  negative.  If 
we  have  any  very  short  exposures,  we  put 
them  in  the  developing  solution  first,  as 
they  require  a  strong  solution,  and  these  we 
get  full  time  on,  as  they  require  a  weak 
solution. 

What  think  yon  of  the  above  plan  ?  In 
some  of  our  negatives,  after  we  have  var- 
nished them  and  put  them  out  to  print,  we 
nave  seen  a  kind  of  network  of  lines.  Can 
you  tell  us  the  cause  of  the  above  trouble  ? 

If  you  find   anything  in   the  above  not 
worth  publishing,  please  leave  it  out. 
Kespectfully, 

Parker  &  Harrell. 

Suffolk,  Va.,  Feb.  10,  1883. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  questions  in  the 
Photographer  for  February,  let  me  say  : 

1.  I  do  use  the  emulsion  plates  wholly, 
and  much  prefer  them  to  the  wet  plates, 
though  I  was  successful  with  them. 

2.  Have  not  used  the  very  rapid  plates. 


Those  I  use,  work  about  six  times  quicker 
than  the  wet  ones. 

4.  Yes;  I  find  that  beginners  usually  give 
too  much  light.  I  light  the  subject  differ- 
ently than  when  using  the  wet  plate,  and 
get  bettervresults  by  using  a  smaller  stop. 

5.  I  use  the  pyrogallic  developer. 

Formula  No.  1  : 

Pyrogallic  Acid,     ...         1  oz., 
Alcohol,  .         .         .  16  oz. 

No.  2: 

Water, 60  oz., 

Bromide  of  Ammonium,         .       60  gr., 
Ammonia,        .         .         .  li  dr. 

To  use:  Take  of  No.  1,  one  drachm;  No.  2, 
two  and  a  half  ounces. 

If  the  plate  is  over-exposed,  use  more  of 
No.  1,  and  vice  versa.  I  mix  my  developer 
fresh  for  every  plate,  and  never  use  it  over, 
because  it  is  apt  to  fog  the  plate. 

7.  I  use  a  japanned  tray  for  developing, 
and  when  the  japan  peels  off,  I  shellac  it 
over,  and  the  shellac  lasts  longer  than  the 
japanning  did. 

9.  No;  but  I  expect  to  do  so  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  so. 

12.  My  method  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  all  the  money  I  can,  by  doing  good 
work  at  fair  prices.  In  the  second  place, 
my  method  is  to  respect  my  business,  for  by 
so  doing  my  business  respects  me;  and 
thirdly  and  lastly,  the  crowning  part  of 
all  in  my  method,  is  to  keep  as  nearly 
abreast  of  the  times  as  possible,  by  reading 
the  Philadelphia  Photographer  every 
month — my  newsdealer  sends  it  to  me — and 
by  using  the  experiments  recorded  therein, 
to  so  keep  all  my  own  customers,  and  catch 
all  of  those  who  once  were  the  customers  of 
"  the  other  fellows  ;'"  that  by  so  doing,  my 
pocket-book  waxes  fatter,  while  my  oppo- 
nent waxes  a  leaner  and  a  madder  man. 
E.  Farley. 

Washburnb,  Woodford  Co.,  111. 

In  answer  to  question  on  page  44  of  the 
February  issue  of  the  best  photographic 
journal  that  I  have  ever  seen,  I  would  say 
that  I  use  dry  plates.  The  greatest,  and  I 
might  add,  general  fault  with  them  is  lack 
of  proper  intensity,  but  I  overcome  that  an- 
noying defect  by  the  use  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  a  forcer  that  I  have  used  for  wet  plates 
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for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  re- 
gard it  as  the  best  I  have  ever  employed. 
My  mode  of  application  is,  say  half  saturated 
solution  of  water  and  potash,  after  fixing 
and  washing,  and  with  the  dry  plate  it  can 
be  used  with  as  good  if  not  better  results 
after  it  dries.  I  apply  it,  if  the  plate  has 
dried,  with  a  swab  of  cotton-wool.  The 
enclosed  is  from  a  negative  that  would  have 
been  perfectly  useless  without  the  applica- 
tion of  the  forcer  I  have  named.  While  it 
is  nothing  extra  as  a  photograph,  being  be- 
low my  average  wor-k,  yet  it  will  show 
what  can  be  done  with  what  I  have  named. 
M.  J.  Powers. 

Richmond,  Va. 


OBITUARY. 


A  eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Alexander  Gardner,  Esq.,  was  delivered  at 
a  stated  communication  of  Lebanon  Lodge, 
No.  7,  F.  A.  A.  M.,  January  19,  1883, 
"Washington,  D.  C,  by  our  friend,  Joseph 
M.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Lafayette  Lodge,  No.. 
19,  and  has  been  published  by  order  of 
Lebanon  Lodge,  No.  7,  by  K.  Beresford, 
printer,  523  Seventh  Street. 

We  can  do  no  better,  in  placing  upon 
record  the  death  of  our  old  friend,  than 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Wilson's  excellent  ad- 
dress. 

Who,  in  photography,  has  not  heard  of 
Alexander  Gardner?  He  was  one  of  our 
veterans — one  of  photography's  staunchest 
friends.  We  knew  much  of  him  person- 
ally, and  years  ago,  when  photography  was 
more  hampered  than  it  is  now,  Alexander 
Gardner  was  always  one  of  the  first  and 
readiest  to  give  help  and  sympathy.  He 
was  an  early  member  of  the  National  Pho- 
tographic Association,  and  by  his  works 
was  known  throughout  the  fraternity. 
Happy  are  we  in  having  one  who  knew 
him  and  wrought  with  him,  to  give  us  so 
much  information  concerning  the  useful 
light  which  has  gone  out  from  our  art. 

We  all  feel  his  loss,  and  regret  that  we 
shall  never  again  see  his  genial  face  or 
grasp  his  hand.  After  a  tender  prelude, 
Mr.  Wilson  says : 

"There  are  always  men  who  seem  to  be 
made  for  the  times  in  which  they  live  ;  men 


who  are  generic  forces,  who  originate 
thought,  create  circumstances,  and  stamp 
their  own  impress  upon  the  community. 
Men  whose  plans  command  confidence, 
whose  approbation  is  a  guarantee  of  success, 
and  whose  word  with  those  who  know  them 
has  the  force  of  law. 

"  We  are  called  upon  at  this  time  to  con- 
sider with  becoming  brevit)',  but  with  con- 
scientious carefulness,  the  life  of  just  such  a 
man,  and  Lebanon  Lodge  honors  herself 
when  she  honors  the  memory  of  Alexander 
Gardner. 

"His  character  was  a  beautiful  combina- 
tion of  goodness  of  heart,  and  tender  sensi- 
bilities, and  he  has  left  a  record  freighted 
with  deeds  of  benevolence.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  impulses,  warm  affections,  and 
strong  feelings  ;  nor  did  these  feelings  lie 
so  deep  as  to  be  only  occasionally  stirred. 
His  heart  was  not  a  well,  requiring  line  and 
bucket  to  reach  the  bottom,  but  an  ever 
flowing  fountain. 

"  The  warmth  of  the  sun,  according  to  the 
Fable,  succeeded  in  displacing  the  cloak  of 
the  Traveller,  when  neither  rain  nor  wind 
could  wrench  it  from  him,  and  this  law  of 
kindness  he  recognized  to  the  fullest  extent. 
He  was,  however,  a  man  of  great  system, 
and  much  firmness  in  maintaining  and  car- 
rying forward  his  plans,  no  one  questioning 
the  purity  of  his  motives  or  the  integrity 
of  his  character. 

"With  a  warm  and  active  charity  he 
displayed  a  shrewd  perception  of  character, 
and  while  ever  responsive  to  the  appeals  of 
distress,  his  insight  into  human  nature  pro- 
tected him  from  being  often  deceived  by 
the  wiles  of  the  designing,  and  even  when 
thus  deceived,  he  would  shield  the  culprit 
with  some  kindly  reference  to  the  weakness 
of  poor  human  nature. 

"  Generous,  without  ostentation,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  assist  the  deserving,  none  too 
poor  or  despised  to  lose  his  sympathy. 

"He  was  endowed  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary natural  gifts.  He  had  a  vigorous  in- 
tellect, a  sound  judgment,  and  possessed 
the  happy  faculty  of  acquiring  and  retain- 
ing knowledge.  He  excelled  in  apt  ar- 
rangement, clear  statement,  forcible  and 
conclusive  argument;  not  brilliant,  but 
lucid,   compact,   and   argumentative.     His 
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chief  desire  was  to  convince  the  under- 
standing, arouse  the  conscience,  and  affect 
the  heart.  To  secure  these  ends,  his  well- 
balanced  and  logical  mind  was  eminently 
fitted.  His  personal  influence  commanded 
respect,  his  genuine  honesty  inspired  confi- 
dence, and  his  practical  efficiency  enlisted 
cooperation  and  insured  success.  With  a 
manly  sturdinessof  conviction,  he  presented 
an  almost  unvarying  equability  of  temper, 
and  with  perfect  candor  an  equally  perfect 
courtesy. 

"Alexander  Gardner,  the  son  of  James 
and  Jean  Gardner,  was  born  October  17, 
1821,  in  Paisley,  Scotland.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Glenn,  an  Ayrshire 
family  of  good  standing,  many  of  its  mem- 
bers being  well-to-do  farmers,  eminent 
ministers,  and  prominent  physicians.  They 
moved  to  Glasgow,  where  the  father  soon 
after  died,  and  the  training  of  the  family 
devolved  upon  the  young  mother,  who, 
with  rare  good  sense,  executed  her  trust 
with  sleepless  fidelity,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  filial  devotion  of  her  loving  children. 
She  educated  them  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  recognizing  in  all  its  fulness,  the 
value  of  knowledge.  Alexander  was  a  ready 
scholar,  and  soon  became  proficient  in  the 
higher  class  of  studies,  including  astronomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  and  phonography,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Pitman. 
In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  jeweler,  in  Glasgow,  and  served  him 
faithfully  for  seven  years. 

"He  was,  at  this  time,  quite  scholarly  in 
his  tastes,  and  fond  of  the  company  of  edu- 
cated people,  and  interested  himself  in 
many  schemes  leading  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and 
was  ever  willing  to  assist  in  any  efforts 
made  to  increase  their  comfort. 

"  He  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and 
gave  expression  through  the  public  press 
of  his  views  and  opinions  on  social  prob- 
lems, on  science  and  art. 

"  Leaving  his  trade,  he  became  connected 
with  The  Glasgow  Sentinel,  where  he  de- 
veloped fine  qualities  as  an  editor.  He  was 
associated  in  the  publication  of  the  Sentinel 
with  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  whose  son, 
Robert  Buchanan,  is  at  the  present  time, 
one  of  the  most  noted  and  sweetest  poets  of 


Scotland,  and  who  lately  published  a  volume 
of  poems  and  dedicated  it  to  Mr.  Gardner. 

"  His  love  of  chemistry  led  him  to  ex- 
periment with  photography,  in  which,  as 
an  amateur,  he  was  quite  proficient,  and 
subsequently  adopted  it  as  a  profession,  and 
became  eventually  one  of  our  prominent 
photographers. 

"  To  give  a  practical  turn  to  his  views  on 
the  social  conditions  of  the  people  of  his 
native  land,  he  conceived,  as  early  as  1848, 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  colony  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  prepared  a  plan  for 
a  cooperative  society,  and  wrote  out  the 
whole  schedule  of  duties  with  every  minute 
particular,  so  that  the  association  would  be 
fully  equipped  and  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. This  colony,  which  contained  sev- 
eral relatives  and  members  of  Mr.  Gardner's 
family,  came  to  the  United  States,  took  up 
a  large  section  of  land  in  Iowa,  and  were 
reasonably  prosperous.  He  remained  in 
Scotland  until  1856,  when  he  emigrated 
to  this  country  and  landed  in  New  York 
in  the  spring  of  that  year.  He  was  at  once 
employed  in  the  leading  photographic  es- 
tablishment of  that  city,  and  introduced, 
for  the  first  time,  "  Imperial  Photographs." 
Thqy  were  a  new  sensation  to  the  profession 
as  well  as  to  the  public,  and  soon  became 
very  popular. 

'•In  February,  1858,  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  soon  attracted  public  at- 
tention by  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

"  In  his  profession  he  was  an  experiment- 
alist, and  never  hesitated  to  spend  time  and 
money  to  secure  any  device  which  might 
enable  him  to  reach  the  best  results  and 
thereby  elevate  the  taste  of  the  public  in 
behalf  of  photography,  which  he  ever  held 
to  be  one  of  the  fine  arts,  ranking  with 
painting  and  sculpture. 

"  His  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  sci- 
entific demands  of  his  profession  and  of  all 
its  branches,  led  to  his  being  called  into  the 
service  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  secured  his  services  in  pho- 
tographing important  points  on  that  con- 
tinental highway  to  the  Pacific  coast,  prior 
to  the  building  of  the  road. 

"  During  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War 
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he  was  the  photographer  for  the  Union 
Army,  and  became  a  member  of  the  mili- 
tary family  of  General  George  B.  McClellan, 
for  whom  he  ever  had  the  highest  regard, 
not  only  as  a  military  chieftain,  but  as  a 
devoted  patriot.  He  remained  with  him 
during  all  of  his  campaigns  in  Virginia, 
and  on  the  General's  retirement  from  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Mr.  Gardner  returned  to  Washington. 

"  During  these  years  he  was  a  close  stu- 
dent of  social  conditions  in  all  things,  and 
was  busy  in  suggesting  comprehensive 
plans  to  aid  those  whose  lot  was  cast  in  the 
vale  of  poverty,  and  by  actual  experiment 
prove  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  co- 
operation, the  wisdom  of  a  mutual  reliance 
upon  each  other  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
and  largest  results  with  the  least  possible 
expense. 

"While  these  problems  were  occupying 
the  spare  hours  of  Mr.  Gardner,  he  was 
called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  Masonic 
Mutual  Relief  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  its  Secretary,  and  as  such, 
to  aid  in  shaping  and  controlling  its  plan 
and  the  methods  of  its  administration. 

"The  rare  skill,  the  vast  amount  of  wis- 
dom, the  prudence,  and  the  patient  labor, 
with  which  he  brought  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, revived  the  almost  dormant  interest 
of  the  members  of  the  association,  and 
made  his  name  a  household  word  in  the 
families  of  Masons  in  this  jurisdiction. 
.  "His  mind  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  more 
than  ordinary  grasp,  his  views,  which  he 
gave  to  the  public  through  the  press,  were 
incorporated  into  other  societies,  his  opin- 
ions copied  into  other  reports,  and  he  dis- 
played editorial  ability  of  the  highest  order 
in  the  columns  of  the  Endowment  Journal. 

"He  interested  himself  in  many  plans  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people.  He 
gave  but  little  attention  to  efforts  to  gratify 
the  "greed"  of  the  few,  and  very  carefully 
avoided  any  entangling  alliances  with  asso- 
ciations that  were  merely  speculative,  hence, 
he  refused  his  name  and  his  countenance  to 
such  organizations,  which  are  continually 
springing  up  in  important  centres  of  popu- 
lation. He  believed,  and  lived  as  he  be- 
lieved, that  "a  good  name  was  more  to  be 
desired  than  great  riches." 


"  In  all  business  transactions  he  was  gen- 
erous to  magnanimity;  he  believed  in  the 
principle  "to  live  and  let  live,"  no  mean- 
ness ever  shadowed  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow  man.  He  was  liberal  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages,  despising  that  wretched 
economy  born  of  selfishness,  that  would 
oppress  those  who  do  the  work,  accepting 
in  all  its  fulness  the  scriptural  injunction 
that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

"When  he  entered  upon  his  great  work, 
he  found  that  cooperative  and  mutual  assess- 
ment associations  for  the  insurance  of  lives, 
were  resting  on  the  fluctuating  basis  of 
charity,  which  is  at  one  time  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, generous,  effusive  and  active,  at 
another,  cold,  unsuggestive,  unreliable  and 
dull.  He  reduced  this  condition  to  that  of 
order  and  security,  fixed  the  basis  on  which 
they  should  rest  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion ;  worked,  out  longevity  tables  to  the 
finest  possible  point,  making  them  not  only 
suggestive,  but  intelligible  and  readily  com- 
prehended. His  judgment  and  experience, 
which  he  gave  so  freely,  were  invaluable 
factors  in  the  standing  of  the  Masonic  Mu- 
tual Eelief,  and  the  Washington  Beneficial 
Endowment  Asssociations,  two  organiza- 
tions having  for  their  object  the  relief  of 
those  in  need  when  death  invades  their 
households. 

"  Twin  monuments  to  his  memory,  they 
will  remain  to  bless  the  fraternity  and  the 
people  with  their  beneficent  influences. 
Having  been  born  in  wisdom,  nurtured  in 
integrity,  and  trained  in  faithfulness,  they 
will  grow  in  strength  and  power,  and  in 
parallel  columns,  without  rivalry  or  compe- 
tition, will  pursue  their  benevolent  course 
through  the  framework  of  society,  as 
streams  flow  gently  through  meadows, 
giving  vitality  to  the  forces  of  nature  and 
clothing  the  earth  with  beauty. 

"  In  the  midst  of  a  busy  life,  with  its  mul- 
tifarious incidents,  its  kindly  purposes,  its 
manly  aspirations,  and  its  sanguine  hopes, 
the  hand  of  disease  fell  heavily  upon  him. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  illness  those 
near  him  feared  the  worst,  but  their  anxiety 
was  not  shared  to  any  extent  by  the  patient. 
The  strong  Scotch  fibre  of  his  constitution, 
years  of  uninterrupted  health,  the  clearness 
of  his  mental  powers,   all  buoyed  up  the 
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hopes  of  the  stricken  one,  that  his  health 
would  soon  return. 

"  The  obscurity  of  his  disease  baffled  alike 
the  physician's  skill  and  the  untiring  devo- 
tion of  family  and  friends.  I  spent  an  hour 
with  the  family  the  evening  preceding  his 
death,  and  though  the  sweep  of  the  wings 
of  Azrael  could  almost  be  felt  in  the  grief- 
haunted  chamber,  and  though  the  very  air 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the  impending 
sorrow,  he  often  hopefully  said,  'he  held 
the  fort.'  His  vitality  was  marvellous,  and 
gave  promise  if  not  of  possible  recovery,  of 
at  least  a  delay  of  the  final  summons.  As 
the  wants  of  the  patient  sufferer  were  sup- 
plied, he  met  every  act  of  kindness  with 
looks  of  gratefulness,  and  with  a  faint  smile 
and  comforting  words  tried  to  soothe  the 
saddening  hearts  of  those  he  loved ;  but 
the  work  of  disintegration  went  on,  and 
the  restlessness  of  approaching  dissolution 
increased,  as  one  by  one  "  the  pins  were 
taken  out  of  the  tabernacle,"  and  to  this 
restlessness  was  added  sensations  of  special 
distress,  causing  at  times  half-audible  indi- 
cations of  intense  pain.  These  conditions 
and  the  attendant  nervousness  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  medical  remedies  provided. 

"And  so  the  sad  vigils  of  the  night  went 
by,  but  ere  the  longed-for  morning  light 
appeared  a  sudden  cry  of  agony,  a  violent 


convulsion  of  the  limbs,  a  pressing  of  his 
hands  across  the  heart,  and  a  tremor  of  the 
whole  frame  proved  that  man's  last  enemy 
had  conquered,  and  the  soul  of  our  friend 
passed  over  the  river  of  death. 

"  Thus  Alexander  Gardner  lived,  and  thus 
he  died.  But  who  shall  say  that  his  life  was 
incomplete.  The  earthly  dates  that  limit 
the  time  of  birth  and  death  are  not  God's 
boundaries,  but  his  providence  gives  a 
grander  finish  than  that  of  years  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  existence.  For,  although  in 
the  ordinary  relationships  of  life  his  mem- 
ory sheds  a  fragrant  beauty,  yet  our  thoughts 
invest  him  with  far  richer  usefulness,  and 
his  name  and  his  labors  a  far  greater  in- 
fluence for  good. 

"  How  blest  the  fame  which  joins  the  ap- 
probation of  friends  with  the  commenda- 
tion of  Heaven,  and  adds  to  the  plaudits  of 
the  world  the  benediction  of  God. 

"The  death  of  men  whose  greatness  is  their 
goodness  and  usefulness,  comes  over  us  like 
the  quiet  shades  of  evening,  with  a  sense  of 
departed  glory,  and  fills  us  with  tender  re- 
flections, calling  our  thoughts  from  earth  to 
heaven,  from  man  to  God. 

"  On  the  12th  of  December,  1882,  a  large 
company  met  and  followed  to  the  grave  all 
that  was  mortal  of  our  friend." 

Requiescat  in  pace. 


(6&\Ut'%  lull*. 


The  18S2  presentation  pictures  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia  are  two  in 
number,  and  very  excellent  specimens  of  pho- 
tography. One  entitled  "  A  Rope  Ferry  on  the 
Shenandoah  River,  near  Front  Royal,  Va.,"  ia 
from  a  5x8"  Keystone  "  plate,  made  with  a  six 
inch  Globe  lens,  F.  30,  three  seconds'  exposure. 
It  includes  the  antique  ferry,  a  modern  iron 
railroad  bridge  (past  and  present)  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  pretty  stretch  of  the  river,  and  a  sky 
which  excites  the  envy  of  every  amateur  eye 
which  looks  upon  it.  Mr.  S.  Fisher  Corlies,  of 
this  city,  one  of  our  veteran  amateurs  (witness 
Globe  lens)  made  the  negative.  The  other  pict- 
ure is  of  "  Schloss  Stockalpfi,"  Brieg,  Switzer- 
land, of  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  other,  and 


also  a  rare  gem.  A  trio  of  towers  stand  like 
sentinels  in  the  foreground,  with  one  of  those 
rich  valleys,  found  only  in  the  Alps,  lined  on' 
each  side  with  snow-clad  peaks.  It  is  lovely. 
It  was  made  on  a  wet  plate,  with  a  seven-inch  Ross 
portable  symmetrical  lens,  F.  35,  forty-five  sec- 
onds' exposure — Mr.  E.  Wallace,  Jr.,  the  pho- 
tographer. Our  "practical"  men  must  look 
after  their  laurels. 


Items  op  News. — Mr.  R.  J.  Nice,  AVilliams- 
port,  Pa.,  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Beeles,  formerly  of  Troy,  Pa. — a  good  hitch. 
Mr.  C.  Heimburger,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  writes 
us  that  his  son  Adam  is  recovering  from  the 
painful  accident  alluded  to  in  our  last. 
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Pictures  Received. — We  have  received  ex- 
cellent examples  of  their  work  from  the  parties 
named  below.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  their 
excellences,  so  many  are  they,  and  so  limited 
are  we  for  time  and  space: 

Strauss,  St.  Louis,  a  copy  of  the  bust  or  Thos. 
Allen,  by  electric  light.  Stauffer,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  a  stranded  ship.  L.  M.  Rice, 
Warren,  Ohio,  some  fine  boudoirs  of  children. 
M.  J.  Power,  Richmond,  Va.,  cabinets.  H. 
Noss,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  cards  and  cabinets, 
showing  great  growth.  Samuel  Armstrong, 
Washington,  Iowa,  some  of  the  best  work  he 
ever  did.  Emery  &  Wy.att,  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
some  finely  finished  portraits;  we  wish  we  could 
show  them  to  our  readers. 


Items  of  News. — M.  J.  L.  Clark,  823  Filbert 
Street,  Philadelphia,  by  persistent  advertising 
and  careful  work  has  built  up  the  largest  gold 
and  silver  refining  business  connected  with  our 
art,  he  believes.  Mr.  Well  G.  Singhi  has  had 
some  of  our  Oriental  i'iews,  and  writes  that  he 
is  "  pleased,"  and  ''can  recognize  that  ear."  Mr. 
I.  N.  Cook,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  was  burned  out  Dec. 
14,  and  his  loss  was  severe.  Walker,  Reid  & 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  issue  some  circulars  which 
it  will  pay  you  to  send  for.  Read  the  offer  of 
Mr.  A.  Hickcox,  in  specialties — good  chance. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Motes,  Atlanta,  6a.,  is  commended 
by  the  city  papers  for  his  excellent  work,  and 
we  happen  to  know  he  deserves  it. 


"  Nine  in  One." — This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
mosaic  of  his  own  portraits  in  character  by  Mr. 
Well  G.  Singhi,  of  Binghamton,  New  York. 
Mr.  Singhi  has  arranged  these  pictures  on  one 
card  as  an  advertising  scheme  for  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  has  given  thousands  of  them  away. 
Believing  that  other  photographers  would  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  adopt  a  similar  plan,  he 
offers  to  sell  copies  to  the  craft  (see  advertisement 
in  "Specials"),  which  no  doubt  they  will  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of.  Any  one  can  get 
thirty  cents'  worth  of  laugh  out  of  the  picture, 
too. 


"An  Elementary  Course  in  Photographic 
Chemistry,  in  Twelve  Lessons,"  is  the  title  of 
Scovill's  Photographic  Series,  No.  9.  It  holds 
about  as  much  information  as  any  book  of  its 
size  ever  issued,  and  is  just  to  the  point.  Only 
fifty  cents  is  required  to  occupy  it,  and  we  send 
it  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

I  find  Mosaics  is  full  of  good  things,  and 
think  it  is  the  best  and  most  practical  annual 
you  have  ever  published. — C.  W.  Motes,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Mr.  C.  D.  Mosher,  of  Chicago,  has  won  new 
laurels  lately  by  the  production  of  four  additions 
to  his  immortal  list  of  gentlemen  well  known  in 
the  lecture  "ring,"  namely,  John  L.  Stoddard, 
Esq.,  the  popular  lecturer,  who  is  drawing  the 
largest  audiences  ever  known  ;  T.  J.  Mapes,  Esq., 
he  who  presides  at  one  of  the  desks  in  this  office  ; 
and  Messrs.  Johnny  Morgan  and  Morgan  Ratt- 
ler, Esqs.,  their  distinguished  shadows.  As 
works  of  art  these  pictures  are  excellent  in  every 
way,  and  do  Mr.  Mosher  full  credit.  When  that 
fireproof  of  his  is  opened  one  hundred  years 
hence,  our  successors  will  wonder  how  he  secured 
such  amiable  expressions,  for  in  some  cases  of 
people  we  know,  we  hardly  dared  expect — 

Dr.  H.  L.  Vercoe,  Seaforth,  Ontario,  has  fav- 
ored us  with  some  excellent  outdoor  views  from 
dry  plates — snow-scenes,  rapids,  and  Indian 
pictures — which  show  good  feeling  and  very 
careful  amateur  work. 


I  have  all  of  your  publications  but  five  or  six, 
and  shall  try  and  make  the  list  complete  as  soon 
as  I  can  stand  it.  I  should  have  been  dead — ■ 
photographically — long  ago,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  reading  your  and  other  good  publications. 
— C.  L.  Judd,  Jamestown,  D.  T. 


The  book  I  ordered  for  a  Christmas  present 
for  my  assistant  is  proving  to  be  a  great  help  to 
him,  as  he  spends  all  his  spare  time  posting  up 
from  it.  It  is  a  very  handy  reference  book. — 
W.  H.  Kibbe,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


"  Photographics  "  is  an  honor  to  its  author, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  amateur. 
The  articles  on  "  Photography  Outside,"  and 
"  Bromo-gelatine  Work,"  are  worth  the  price  of 
the  book.  I  have  Lake  Price  and  Lea's  Manual, 
but  for  the  student  of  photography  seeking  in- 
formation, give  me  "Wilson." — C.  J.  Mans- 
field, M.D.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Messrs.  A.  M.  Collins,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, have  favored  us  with  their  1883  price-list, 
which  is  very  tasteful ;  also,  samples  of  the  new 
minette  cartes,  two  styles.  Remember  these  last 
for  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America 
Exchange. 


Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lindsay,  manufacturer  of  the 
negative  cotton  bearing  his  name,  died  suddenly 
at  his  work  in  Mr.  F.  Gutekunst's  dark-room, 
in  this  city,  February  3d,  of  heart-disease.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  promise,  and  is  a  loss  to  us. 


Mr.  G.  G.  Rockwood,  17  Union  Square,  New 
York,  issues  a  very  neat  and  pretty  calendar  for 
1883. 


v     YeM°nthlieBulKin    <s 

N°8Ufay*tt«  puce-  N*Y    ~.?/'^ 


1883. 

This  studio  hns  added  a  new  department. 
It  is  now  the  New  York  office  of  the  Beebe 
dry  plate,  manufactured  at  Chicago.  A  stock 
of  these  unrivalled  plates  have  arrived  by 
express  ;  more  are  on  the  way.  They  are  of 
recent  manufacture.  Many  testimonials 
given  during  the  last  month  in  Buffalo, 
Syracuse,  Albany,  Boston,  and  New  York  at- 
test their  excellence.  Your  order  is  solicited. 


BRIEFS. 

Seavey's  plaques  can  be  "  printed  in  "  for 
borders  on  Clench's  patent  plaque  mounts. 

New  sample  prints  of  a  few  fine  cur  til  ins, 
table-covers,  and  druggets  sent  on  applica- 
tion. 

Selections  from  our  late  importation  of 
richly  carved  furniture  will  enhance  the 
artistic  value  of  your  photographs. 

Many  backgrounds  ordered  for  Christmas 
work  we  failed  to  supply  on  time — rush  too 
great.  We  need  from  one  to  six  weeks  to 
fill  orders,  according  to  season.  Many  ac- 
cessories can  be  supplied  promptly,  as  we 
have  a  variety  in  stock. 

We  shall  introduce,  shortly,  a  new  idea 
in  posing-chair,  an  adaptation  from  the 
studios  of  Europe. 

Seavey's  studio  will  undertake  to  furnish 
all  kinds  of  materials  that  tend  towards  en- 
hancing the  artistic  side  of  photography. 

Mem. — Duryea,  of  Sixth  A  venue,  exhibits 
a  charming  photograph  of  a  pretty  girl 
"  printed  in  "  fan. 

Address,      LAFAYETTE  W.  SEAVEY, 

8   Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


BACKGROUNDS 

PAINTED    BY 

-HfrW.    F.    ASH  E^ 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OP  ALL  KINDS  ARE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 

W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

-! U.  S.  A. 

ROCKWOOD 

SOLAR  PRINTING  CO. 

WE  HAVE  EVERY  POSSIBLE  ADVAN- 
TAGE OF  CAPTIAL,  experience,  solar  cameras, 
electric  light,  etc.,  for  the  prompt  execution  of 
orders  in  the  way  of  enlargements. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
SPECIAL    NOTICE. 
As  much  depends  upon  the  good  printing  quali- 
ties of  a  solar  negative,  we  will  make  solar  nega- 
tives from  copies  without  charge,  if  the  originals 
are  sent  to  us  with  the  orders  for  enlargement. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  casl>. 
Make  all  P.  0.  Orders  payable  to 

Rockwood  Solar  Printing  Co., 

17  Union  Square,  New  York. 


OLD  PROBABILITIES  EUCHRED 
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The  English  Year-Books    For   Sale. —  The 
British  Journal    Almanac  and    The    Year-Book 
of  Photograph)/  are  now  ready  for  1883.     Price, 
50  cts.  each.     A  few  of  1882  left.     For  sale  by 
Edward  L.  Wilson, 

912  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


NOTICE  OF  DISSOLUTION. 

The  partnership  heretofore  known  as  Cramer  & 
Norden,  consisting  of  Gustav  Cramer  and  Her- 
man Norden,  for  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
graphic dry  plates,  has  this  day  been  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent,  Herman  Norden  having  sold 
out  his  interest  in  said'  firm  to  Gustav  Cramer, 
who  alone  is  authorized  to  collect  all  outstanding 
accounts,  and  pay  all  liabilities  of  the  late  firm, 
using  the  firm  name  in  liquidation. 

Gustav  Cramer, 
Herman  Norden. 

St.  Louis,  January  10,  1883. 

REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

OF    THE 

G.   CRAMER  BRAND    OF   DRY   PLATES. 


Per  Doz. 


3ix4i $ 


4  x5  1  05  11x14 7  65 

4£x5i 1  15  14x17 11   00 

4ix6A 1   40  16x20 18  00 

5  x7   1  80  17x20 19  00 

5    x8   2  00  18x22 22  00 

6£x8J. 2  70 

8    xlO 4  00 

For  sale  by  dealers  in  photo,  merchandise. 

G.  CEAMEE  DEY-PLATE  WOEKS. 


Per  Doz. 
10x12 $5  75 


20  x  24 26  00 


Wilson's  Photographies. 

Fourth  Edition— Now  Ready. 

$4.00.    Post-paid.    $4.00. 


Wanted. — On  or  before  the  1st  of  April,  one 
first-class  operator   and  one  first-class  printer. 
Send  samples  of  work  and  photo  of  self  to 
Urlin, 
216  and  218  S.  High  St.,  Columbus,  0. 

INTERESTING-  TO  LADIES. 

Our  lady  readers  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had 
their  attention  called  this  week  to  the  latest  com- 
bination of  improvements  in  that  most  useful  of 
all  domestic  implements,  the  sewing  machine." 

As  we  understand  it,  a  machine  fur  family 
use  should  meet  first  of  all  these  requirements  : 
It  should  be  simple  in  its  mechanism;  it  should 


run  easily  ;  it  should  do  a  wide  range  of  work  ; 
it  should  be  as  nearly  noiseless  as  possible;  it 
should  be  light,  handsome,  durable,  and  as 
cheap  as  is  consistent  with  excellence  throughout. 

These  conditions  the  "  Light-Running  New 
Home "  certainly  meets.  It  has  also  several 
very  important  and  useful  attachments  and 
"notions"  of  its  own,  which  go  far  to  make 
good  its  claims  to  popular  favor. 

Now  a  great  many  families  have  been  and 
are  still  using  the  old  machines — waiting  for 
the  times  to  improve,  waiting  for  the  latest  im- 
provements in  designs  and  mechanicajexcellence. 

But  why  delay  longer?  Considering  the  low 
prices  at  which  good  machines  are  now  sold, 
and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  buy,  and  the  "  New 
Home"  specially  recommends  itself  to  pur- 
chasers on  account  of  its  superior  mechanical 
construction,  ease  of  management,  and  reasona- 
ble price.  Nearly  half  a  million  have  been  sold 
in  the  last  three  years,  all  of  which  are  giving 
universal  satisfaction.  This  unrivalled  machine 
is  manufactured  by  the  NEW  HOME  SEWING 
MACHINE  CO.,  30  Union  Square,  New  York, 
who  wish  us  to  say  that  all  who  will  send  for 
their  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  enclose  their 
advertisement  (printed  on  another  page),  will 
receive  a  set  of  fancy  advertising  novelties  of 
value  to  those  collecting  cards,  etc. 


For  Sale.; — Photograph  gallery  in  a  flourish- 
ing manufacturing  town  of  3000  population. 
No  opposition,  and  good  surrounding  country. 
Have  had  gallery  in  the  place  seventeen  years. 
Will  sell  new  building,  with  instruments,  etc., 
for  $500  cash.  Rent  on  ground,  $50  a  year. 
Address,  with  stamp;  L.  P.  Pierce, 

Cpllinsville,  Conn. 

Operator  Wanted. — For  one  of  the  largest 
galleries  in  Chicago.  Must  be  a  strictly  first- 
class  workman.  An  extraordinary  chance  for 
the  right  man.  Salary  first-class.  Apply,  with 
sample  work  and  reference,  to 

T.  W.  Pattison, 
84  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with 
pleasure.  Nothing  like  it;  too  good  to  be  with- 
out.— Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Fob  Sale. — Wishing  to  retire  from  business  I 
offer  my  gallery  for  sale.  The  business  has 
made  a  competency  for  the  proprietor,  and  is 
now  doing  a  first-class  trade  at  good  prices. 
Eight  thousand  fine  negatives  on  hand,  with 
good  duplicate  trade.  Cash  enough  down  to 
make  a  sale,  balance  on  long  time,  and  can  be 
made  from  the  business.  If  not  sold,  will  be 
rented  or  run  on  shares,  but  the  man  must  be 
A  1,  and  well  recommended.     Address 

F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  .N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


For    Sale. —  First-class     gallery     in    South 
Pueblo,  Colorado.    Population  20,000.   One  other 
gallery.     Particulars    given    to    those    desiring 
them.     Trade  from  $400  to  $700  per  month. 
Address  Photographer, 

South  Pueblo,  Colorado. 


NOTICE. 
The  Wonderful  Euryoscopes  and   New    Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a   large  invoice   of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co.,  Boston. 


ALBUMINE  PAPER, 

A  first-class  manufactory  of  photographic 
papers  in  Dresden,  the  articles  of  which  have  a 
high  reputation  in  Europe,  wants  a  general 
agent  for  North  America,  Address  letters  under 
A.  Z.,  with  references,  to 

Messrs.  G.  L.  Daube  &  Co., 

Dresden,  Germany. 

COLORING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
I  am  prepared  for  all  orders  entrusted  to  me 
for  finishing  photographs  in  crayon,  pastel, 
India  ink,  and  water  colors,  from  miniature  to 
life-size,  in  the  very  best  styles  and  at  all  prices, 
having  had  twenty  years'  experience. 

M.  Werner,  Artist, 
102  N.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and,  in  looking  it  over,  find 
it  contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable 
information  which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a 
lifetime  of  practice. — B.  F.  Burchand,  Worth- 
ington,  Minn. 
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D.  S.  Ewing, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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S.   G.   NIXON, 

Portrait  Artist, 
So.  813  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CRAYON  AND  WATER  COLOR  PORTRAITS, 

Solar  Prints  and  Photographic  Enlargements 
furnished  and  finished  in  crayon,  Indian-ink,  or 
water  colors.  Photographic  coloring  on  plain 
or  albumenized  paper  and  porcelain.  Copies 
finished  in  Indian-ink  and  water  colors. 
References  and  terms  on  application. 

THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

VIGNETTE 
PAPERS, 


No.  18. 


The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


Notice  of  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 

Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 


THE  NEW 

EURYSCOPE. 

Try  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses.  Voigtlander  &  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regards  large-sized  plates,  the  Eury- 
scopes  are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
und  large  heads. 


Although  I  had  several  hundred 
finished  before  I  sent  out  the.  pos- 
tals, I  was  unable  to  supply  the 
demand,  and  it  ivas  for  that  rea- 
son that  some  did  not  get  theirs 
any  sooner.  I  have  caught  up 
with  the  orders  now,  and  can  fur- 
nish nine-in-one  without  delay. 
Send  30  cents  to 

WELL  GEE  SINGHI, 
Binghamton  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.    The  treat- 
ises on  dry  plates,  emulsions,  etc.  etc.,  are  all 
very  minute  in   detail. — J.   A.  Van   Drelzen, 
Peoria,  111. 

EGYPTIAN  CHEMICAL  COLORS. 
Put  up  in  wood  boxes  only,  concentrated.  Do 
not  use  these  colors  full  strength.  Reduce  six 
to  eight  parts  of  water  to  one  of  color.  These 
colors  are  manufactured  expressly  for  photo- 
graphs, views,  maps,  engravings,  etc.  Will 
work  on  any  kind  of  paper  or  other  material. 
Can  be  thickened  with  gums,  will '  mix  with 
opaque  colors,  Chinese  white,  etc.,  for  painting 
on  plaques,  or  other  decorating  work.  They  do 
not  affect  the  gloss  or  albumen  on  photographs, 
and  are  perfectly  transparent.  These  colors  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  Egyptian  Transpa- , 
rent  Compound  for  producing  that  new  and 
beautiful  picture  called  by  various  names,  such 
as  Egyptian  crystal  photographs,  French  crys- 
tals, etc.  Directions. — Use  a  sable  brush;  rinse 
it  in  clean  water  after  using  each  color.  Do  not 
use  the  colors  out  of  the  bottles,  but  put  a  little 
color  in  a  small  cup  or  saucer.  Add  six  to  eight 
parts  of  water  to  it.  Have  the  picture  slightly 
damp,  not  wet.  Just  before  each  color  is  dry, 
sponge  it  off  with  a  damp  cloth  or  sponge.  It 
removes  all  rough  edges  and  surplus  color,  and 
makes  the  colors  look  smooth  and  smooth.  Di- 
rections on  the  bottles  for  mixing,  blending,  etc. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  photo  stock. 

Charles  H.  Worden, 
Inventor  and  Sole  Manufacturer, 
457  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I 
could  not  get  another.    I  do  not  see  how  I  man- 
aged   so   long  without  it.  —  Oscar    Cromwell, 
Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

•  Is  the  most  complete,  thorough,  photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.  Fourth  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — A  first-class  operator.    Good  salary 
paid  to  a  superior  man.     None  other  need  apply. 
Address  at  once  P.  A.  Rose, 

Galveston,  Texas. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange. — For  D.  B.  B.  L. 
gun,  a  5  x  8  photo  outfit  (Scovill's),  six  double 
dry  plate  holders,  C.  C.  Morrison  lens  and  de- 
veloping apparatus  complete.. 

Address  G.  II.  II., 

2308  N.  30th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more 
capable  of  compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  photographic  brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wil- 
son.— J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  in  St.  Louis  Practical 
Photographer. 


For  Sale. — First-class  gallery,  doing  a  good 
business  in  a  town  of  6,500.  One  other  gallery. 
A  splendid  farming  country.  No  communica- 
tion desired  except  from  those  meaning  business 
and  cash  to  pay.     Good  reasons  for  selling. 

Address  Artist,  Box  101, 

Carlisle,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge/or  advertisements  under  this  head ;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


By  a  young  man  as  operator  in  a  first-class 
gallery.  Terms  $18  per  week.  Samples  fur- 
nished. Address  Operator,  Box  216,  Tyrone, 
Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

A  position  in  a  first-class  gallery,  operator  or 
printer.  Can  make  and  work  dry  plates.  Ad- 
dress J.  R.  McLaughlan,  1832  Frankford  Ave., 
Philadelphia. 

By  a  married  retoucher  and  artist,  first-class 
for  negatives,  ink,  water  color,  crayon,  pastel, 
and  oil  colors.  Steady  place  in  a  nice  little 
town  preferred.  Address  Dunkelberg,  378  New 
York  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  lady  retoucher  wishes  a  position.  Address 
M.,  Norristown  P.  0.,  Penna. 

An  experienced  artist  in  India  ink,  water 
colors,  and  crayon,  desires  a  situation.  Address 
G.  H.  Rupp,  Jackson,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio. 

By  a  temperate  young  man,  position  as  re- 
toucher. Willing  to  generally  assist.  Address 
II.  Yeasey,  care  of  G.  H.  Hayes,  71  8th  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

A  situation  under  light  and  dark  room.  Would 
aid  in  printing.  Best  of  references.  Address 
Collodion,  359  7th  Street,  South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  situation  by  an  experienced  photographer; 
all  branches;  dry  plates  a  specialty.  Would 
like  to  rent  a  gallery,  or  run  one  on  shares.  Ad- 
dress W.  A.  Townsend,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

A  lady  wishes  a  situation  as  printer.  Can  do 
first-class  work.  Will  send  samples  of  work. 
Address  M.  A.  D.,  care  of  C.  J.  Bennington, 
Meadville,  Pa. 

By  a  printer,  retoucher,  or  general  operator, 
in  a  good  gallery.  References  exchanged.  Ad- 
dress James  F.  McCarty,  Houtzdale,  Pa. 

An  experienced  dry-plate  maker,  thoroughly 
understanding  its  development,  desires  position.- 
Best  references.  Address  Photographer,  care  of 
Mr.  Scherer.  16  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

As  printer  and  toner  or  general  assistant,  in  a 
first-class  gallery,  by  young  married  man,  of 
seven  years'  experience.  Good  recommendations 
as  to  character  and  ability.  Address  W.  H. 
McCandles?,  1009  E.  5th,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  first-class  gallery,  wishing  the  permanent 
services  of  an  experienced  artist  in  pastel, 
crayon,  water  colors,  and  India  ink,  will  please 
communicate  with  J.  W.  Loyer,  1220  N.  27th 
Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Wanted. — In  a  climate  free  from  ague,  situa- 
tion by  an  experienced  portrait  painter  to  do 
the  entire  work  of  the  artist's  department  in  a 
first-class  gallery.  Am  proficient  in  oil,  water- 
color,  pastel,  crayon  and  Indian  ink,  in  large 
and  small  work.  Give  artistic  and  life-like 
portraits,  correct  likenesses,  and  am  a  steady 
worker.  Can  furnish  and  operate  a  good  solar 
camera.     Address 

Portrait  Painter, 
Care  Leoh  Van  Loo,  Esq., 
148  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


A  situation  as  retoucher.  Am  willing  to  make 
myself  generally  useful  about  gallery.  Pour 
years'  experience.  Address  James  Vander- 
walker,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A  first-class  negative  retoucher,  lady,  would 
like  a  position  in  a  gallery,  city  or  country,  or 
would  like  negatives  to  retouch  by  the  piece. 
Address  Miss  I.  R.  Forrest,  63  Park  St.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

THE  PLAQUE. 
Bead  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Bold  and  Silver  Refiner, 

ASSAYER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.8®=-  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY     PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada 

FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

Artists'  Materials,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Mirrors,  Etc., 
HENDRICKS'  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRICE    LISTS    FURNISHED    ON    APPLICATION 


ALBERT  MOORE  ™  SOLAR  ENLARGES, 

THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadephia. 
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BEN  J.  FRENCH  &  CO 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

-< ^n\$% * 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIG-TLANDER    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  WONDERFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


F0R  *3%        t    i.  (H1^  F0R 

PORTRAITS.     ^M\ftomtVl$t$       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPEKIOK    QUALITY    AND    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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THE  GAZELLE  DRY  PLATE. 

UNIFORM,  RAPID,  AND  RELIABLE. 


MANUFACTORY, 

COR.  HOME  AVE.  AND  ASH  STREET. 


Trade  Mark. 


Photographers  who  have  tried  them  pronounce  them  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Gelatine  Dry 
Plate  in  the  market.  Our  plates  are  thoroughly  tested  before  being  put  on  the  market,  and  are 
warranted  in  every  case  to-be  uniform,  rapid,  and  reliable,  unusually  free  from  spots,  frilling, 
or  blemishes  of  any  sort,  and  charming  as  to  simplicity  of  manipulation.  In  order  that  all  may 
try  them,  a  single  dozen  }£  plates  will  be  sent,  pot-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ask  your  Stock 
Dealer  for  the  Gazelle  Dry  Plate,  if  he  does  not  furnish  you  order  from  us,  and  it  shall 
receive  prompt  attention.      These  plates  are  sold  at  the  accompan)ing  price  list. 

__      a    „  ■  I    8x10 per  doz.  $3  60 

These  Small     ] 
sizes  are  put 
up  in  packages 
of  not  less 
than  one 
dozen  plates. 

Address,  GAZELLE  DRY  PLATE,  Indianapolis^  Ind. 


3Xx4X    ■ 

•    per  doz.  $0  65 

4    x5       • 

95 

4Xx5^   • 

1  00 

4tfx6#   . 

1  25 

5    x7      •■ 

1  65 

5    x8      • 

1  85 

6^x8^   • 

2  40 

10x12      •     • 
11x14  double 

thick  glass, 

5  20 

6  80 

14x17      " 

it          ii 

10  00 

16x20      " 

it          ii 

18  00 

18x22      " 

H          <i            i 

21  00 

20x24      " 

ii          ii 

24  00 

L.  H.  GRIFFIN,  Proprietor. 


J.  PERRY  ELLIOTT,  Manager. 


IE  KURTZ'S  LATEST  INVENTION 

IN   THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART, 


PATENTED,  NOVEMBER  7th,   1882. 

By  which  "all  kinds  of  artistic  effects  are  easily  obtained  in  a 

new  way." 
By  which  "one-third  of  the  regular  exposure  is  gained." 
By  which  "one-half  of  negative  retoiccking  is  unnecessary." 
By  which  "more  true  and  life-like  portraits  are  obtained" 


For  Circulars  and  Terms,  apply  to 


G.  HOBFLB,  Sole  Agent, 

]>3"o-  O  East  TTT^enty-Tliird.  St., 

(MADISON    SQUARE,) 

NEW    YORK. 
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GET  THE   BEST! 


CRAMER'S 

ST.   LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED   PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

fl@- PRICES  REDUCED.     See  Special  Advertisement. 


FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  William  Street, 
New  York,  General  Eastern  Agent. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  419  Broome 
Street,  New  York. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  FRANTZ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  WECKS,  Jackson,  Mich. 

JOHN  I.  SHAW,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DAVID  TUCKER  &  CO..  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

H.  D.  MARKS,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  McDONALD,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN.  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

WOLF  &  CHEYNEY,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

RICHARD  WALZL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BACHRACH  BROS. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JAMES  LETT,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.  [Mass. 

C.   H.    CODMAN    &   CO.,   Boston, 

BLESSING  BROTHERS.,  Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans,  La. 

THEO.  SCHUMANN.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  G.  ROBINSON,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H.  KIRK,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

J.  D.  DEXTER,  Portland,  Me. 

GEO.  R,  ANGELL,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GUSTAY  BODE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WM.  S.  CONNER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
C.  F.  RICE,  Chicago. 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  Louisville, 

Kv. 
W.  D.  GATCHKL  &  CO.,  Louisville. 

Kv. 
W.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
H.  A.  HYATT.  St,  Louis. 
J.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  INDERMILL,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
JORDAN  &  SHEEN,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  BLACK  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MULLETTBROS..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  111. 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 
JOHN  E.  TEAL,  Cleveland,  0. 
ZIMMERMAN  &  BROS.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
McINTYRE  &  CO.,  London,  Ont. 
PECK  BROS.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
SAM'L  PARTRIDGE,  San  Francisco, 

Cal 
GEO.'  W.  SITTLER,  Springfield,  Mo. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 

I  N 

lltll       A  iliill; 

By  0.  W.  HEAEN,  Author  of  the  "Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  FKOMEMDE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS, 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — AH  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same- 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  cf  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Papei 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Wav  tc 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  of 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it— A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Givei; 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


«,      Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  b} 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  &  914  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADA. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.     ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


NEIDHARDT'S  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

GUAEANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MAEKET. 

The  magnificent  display  of  pictures  made  on  these  plates  by  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  FOB.  WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
TB  Y    O  UK    "  NE  W"    IDE  VEL  OPER.  -@a 


PRICES   OF   NEIDHARDT'S   PLATES. 

Size.  Per  doz.  Size.  Per  doz. 

3ix4J- $0  65  6jx8£ $2  40 

4x5 95  8    xlO.         .         /'   "    .         .         .     3  60 

4Jx5J 1  00  10   xl2 5  20 

4£x6£ 1  25  11    xl4.         .         .        6  80 

5x6        .         .        .         .         .  1  35  14   xl7 10  00 

5x7 1  65  17   x20 17  50 

5jx7 1  75  18    x22 20  00 

5x8 1  85  20    x  24 24  00 

11  x  14  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  ha'f-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  361   Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  "apply  to  us. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


■< 

b- 

S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 

Douglass,  Thompsons  Co, 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 

-j 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 

!► 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo,  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 

J.  C.  SOMERYILLE, 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

SCOVILL  MANFC-  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 

D,  TUCKER  &  CO, 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

BLESSING  &  BRO, 

Galveston, 

Texas. 

0.H.00DMAN&CJ0. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WM.  J.  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

Photo.    Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 

MULLETT  EROS, 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

■* 

OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

h- 

G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 

JORDAN  &  SHEEN, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

4 

h 
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EXTRA 


DRES 


D$JV 


BRILLIANT 


'^fitiMENPA^ 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir:  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried  ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Tours  truly,  -  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 

G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  Eagle  Brand  Albumen  Paper.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT,  . 

105  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR   SALE   BY    ALL   DEALERS. 


Eastern  Agent  for  CRAMER  &  NORDEN  DRY-PLATES. 
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"UNIVERSAL" 

Gelatine  Plates. 


Can  be  used  in  tropical  climates,  and  can  be  made  Insoluble 
at  will  by  following  directions,  which  accompany  every  package. 
They  can  then  be  dried  by  heat  same  as  Collodion  Film. 


Don't  Say  You  Use  the  Best  Until  You  Have  Tried  Them. 

Manufactured  by  GEO.  H.  MONROE, 

S@tRegular  Price.  ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 

FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention.  ^ 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

-  THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
itialing' apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON   PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THIS  FAVORITE  ANNUAL 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

BETTER   THAN  ANT   OF  ITS   PREDECESSORS.      IT  IS    CALLED  THE  CHEAPEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

144  PAGES.— 50   CENTS ;    CLOTH   COVER,  $1.00—144   PAGES. 

Two  thousand  copies  were  ordered  by  one  dealer  before  the  book  was  half  printed,  and 
three  thousand  are  now  sold. 


„  ■—«    •:• *~  C  O  N  T 

Concerning  1882 

On  Intensifying  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates.     Win.  H.  Ran. 

The  Yellow  Precipitate  from  the  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  H    D.  Garrrison,  M  D. 

Producing  Artistic  Effects  in  Photography.  By  W. 
Irving  Adams. 

The  Silver  Printing  Bath.      By  W.  H.  Sherman. 

Something  Practical.      By  M    L.  Daggett. 

Negative  Retouching.     By  Wm.  McLaughlin. 

A  Method  of  Mounting  I  hotographs  on  Thin  Cardboard 
or  Paper,  so  that  they  will  not  warp  or  cockle.  By 
E.  Beirstadt. 

Science  Misapplied.    By  E.  Wallace,  Jr. 

Things  I  Don't  Like  to  See.    By  J.  H.  Hallenbeck. 

A  Word  for  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven's  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  J    H.  Scotford 

Dry-Plate   Notes.     By  C.  F.  Richardson. 

On  the  Use  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  the  Pyro-Developer. 
By  D   Bachrach,  Jr. 

Yellow  Glass  for  the  Emulsion  Dark-Room.  By  J. 
Harmanus  Fisher. 

A  Portable  and  Folding  Dark-Room  for  Dry-Plate  Work 
By  Geo    H   Johnson. 

Oxalate  or  Pyro?     By  Geo.  H.  Monroe. 

Dry- Plate  Practice.     By  E.  P.  Libby. 

A  Word  or  Two.     By  Frank  Thomas. 

Considering  Everything,  I  Like  It.     By  W.  McComb. 

Developing  Common  Gelatine  Plates  in  the  Tropics. 
By  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

Gems  from  Germany.     By  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel. 

French  Photographic  Fancies.     By  Leon  Vidal. 

Please  Pay  in  Advance.     By  Well  G.  Singhi. 

On  the  Toning  of  Ready-Sensitized  Albumen  Paper. 
By  Karl  Klauser. 

Stand  by  the  Price      By  J    F.  Ryder. 

Business  vs.  Art.     By  £.  D.  Ormsby 

Three  Things  that  may  be  Worth  a  Dollar  to  Some  One 
to  Know.     By  F.  M.  Spencer. 

Learning  by  Mishaps.     By  E.  Long. 

Dry  Plates,  or  What?     By  T.  M.  Schleier 

A  Few  Reflections.     By  J.  E.  Beele. 

Business  vs.  Business.     By  H   S.  Keller. 

Simple  Things,  by  a  Simple  Man.     O.  Pierre  Havens. 


E  N  IS.-4- ♦     »„>  " 

The  Selection  of  Objectives   for   Portraits.     By  Dr.    I 

M     Eder. 
Photography  and  Muck      By  H.  Mueller 
Do  Your  Best.     By  Mrs.  E.  N.  Lockwood 
Does  it  Pay?     By  S.  D.  Wager. 
How  to  Save  Old  Ferro  Plates.     By  H    M.  Bcebe 
Our  Prices      By  W.  J    Hillman. 
Tablets  vs.  Note  Books      By  R.  E   Wood 
My  Experience  with  Gela.ine  Bromide.     By  Edward  H. 

Fox. 
The  Amateur  and  the  Professional.     By  M.  H   Albee. 
My  Way— Not  New,  but  GoLd.     By  A   W.  Cadman. 
How  to  Save  the  Iron  Trays      By  Geo.  Pine. 
Health.     By  C.  J.  Billinghurst. 
Printing  on  Plain  Paper.     By  John  R.  demons. 
Thoughts  from  my  Printing-Room.     By  J    H.  Reuvers. 
The  "  Howell"  Collodion      By  "The." 
The  "  Prussian  Blue"  Printing  Process.    By  Dr  H.  W. 

Vogel. 
Cyanide  Poisoning.     By  C   S.  German. 
Why  are  Gelatine  Plates  More  Sensitive  than  Collodion 

Plates  ?     By  D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 
Try  the  New  Friend.     By  G.  W.  Sittler. 
'1  he  Difference.     By  J    H.  Reuvers. 
Photography  and  Oratory.     By  E.  L   B  W. 
The  Littleness  of  Great  Things.     By  Solomon  Johnson. 
Photographic  Furniture  and  Accessories.  By  O  T.  Blood 
M    E.,  or  Master  in  Emulsion.     By  F.  C.  Phillips.         N 
Why  is  it?     By  H.  H    Flanagin. 
Defects  in  Vignetting.     By  A.  H.  Attwood. 
Orange  the  Only  True  Light  for  Dark-Rooms.     By  Wm. 

Curtis  Taylor. 
Reducing  Gelatine  Plates.     By  R.  Benecke. 
To  Pour  a  Bath  Solution.     By  Emerson  Goddard. 
Progress  or  Otherwise.     By  J.  Ritcher  Spooner. 
Dry-Plate  Developers.     By  A.  Hesler. 
Save  yonr  Fixing  Solutions.     By  D.  H.  Cross. 
Pyrogallic  Development       By  George  Sperry 
A  Peck  at  You.     By  C.  S    Peck. 

Extra  Pay  for  Retaking  Negatives.     By  H.  W.  Immke. 
A  Few  Words  of  Advice.     By  J.  A.  W.  Pittmann 
Many  Mites  from  Many  Minds. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  GOODS  ARE  COUNTERFEITED ! 


BUY  NOTHING   BUT  THE 

(fotmint  JMknmti^d  *§%ym. 

Look  THROUGH  the  Paper  and  find  the  WATER-MAM. 

"S.  &  M."  in  the  "S.  &  M."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 

"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper. 

BOTH  THE  ABOVE   HAVE  BEEN  COUNTERFEITED,   AND 
UNLESS  THE  WATER-MARK  IS  FOUND,  DON'T  TAKE  THEM. 


THE  "N.  P.  A."  EXTRA  BRILLIANT,  CAN  BE  HAD  IN 

WHITE,  PINK,  PEARL,  and  PENSE  TINTS, 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Agents. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Our  AMATEUR  EQUIPMENTS  are  Unsurpassed  and  Unrivalled. 

ASK  THE    DEALERS. 


-^^SOLE   AGENTS   FOR  THE-^- 

Eastman  DRY  PLATES, 

CONSISTING  OF   THE 

Special,  Tropical,  Instantaneous,  and  Rapid. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York, 

DEALERS  IN  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
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TH.Y     THEM! 


WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


19  Sizes 


ARE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Below. 

SEE  TESTIMONIALS. 


No.  15^, 

THE 

Ormsly  Pattern, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

Now  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 

They  are  not  clumsy ;  do  not 
break  ;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They  tB  BE^g'?''  ..\  ■■■§^M M^r  They  are  printed  in  black 
need  but  one  adjustment  to  print  >E  HH^^^^Mllilili^&^nH  Hr  '~or  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
any  quantity.  They  entirely  -  ^^H  vS'  bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and  ^^^B  18^^  red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones, 
troublesome  methods,  either  ^^^^^^»»"^  Directions  for  use  accompany 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton.                    }  _       each  parcel. 

SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and"  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL.  AND   AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"First-class." — *'  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  thi_m  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "  1  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used  " — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested  , 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years."  > 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCREASE 
THEIE 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERY 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 #0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  tor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  151^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1   00 

»     16,  17,  18,                                  »                  „             „        Half            »                »                      »                »        125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE   ALL     KINDS    OF 

CARDS  AND   CARDBOARDS 

FOE  _ 

GRAPHERq 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


■r  * 


WAREHOUSE  : 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PRICE   LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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JOHN   G.  HOOD. 


ESTABLISHED    186  5. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


mjwson.  hood  & 

\V   V  v>  825  Arch  Street,  v>  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 


Itennial,  1876. 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4  to  8  x  10. 

Cabinet  Lenses,  Nos.  3  and  3. 

Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  'I.  and  3. 
I    Triplets,  Xos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  G,  and  7. 
i    Symmetrical.    Rapid  Symmetrical. 


Instantaneoits  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereograpbic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
New  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 

Steinheil's  Sons'  aTS™  Lenses. 


We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 


No.  1—  1-4  size, 3%  inch  focus, $35  00 

»    3—  1-3      »      5YA        »  »        30  00 

•>    3—4-4      »       7  »        '    »        45  00 


No.  4—   8x10  size,...  10^  inch  focus, 
»    5—10x13      >.       ...13J6       »  »     .. 

»    6—13x16      a      ...16^       >»  »     . 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 


$60  00 
..  70  00 
. 110  00 


We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Vieu/s, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 


-    "W.H.C."  Instantaneous  Drop  Sbntter. 

Small  Size,  $6.00;  Large  Size,  $7.00. 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LISTS    FREE    TO 
ALL  APPLICANTS. 
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720  (3  gross)  of  these  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 

ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS ! 


U    .§) 


"  H  .5 


S  S  - 

2  '.*•  -0 

2  ^    be 

"3  w>  .5 

'2  .S    & 

|l| 

CUD  "<"      4J 

*s  i 

S    -S    o 

(«    u    .« 

•5  0 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permuted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.     PRICE,  50    CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1  00. 


OVALS. 

2x2| 

3fx4f 

5x7 

6}x8} 

2*x3i 

3|x4f 

5**7} 

6£x8£ 

24x8} 

3*x4| 

5£x7£ 

7x9 

2fx3| 

3|x5J 

5f  x  7| 

7}x9} 

2fx3| 

4x5f 

5|x7| 

7£x9* 

2£x4£ 

4fx6f 

6x8 

7|x9| 

INSON'S     GUIDE3S. 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  Sizes  always  on  hand  at  io  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 

2^x3|  2T\x3f  2£x4£  4x5| 

2£x3|  2^*3*  2£x4f         4**5* 

2£x3i  2|x4}  3^x5}         3£x6' 

2Ax3}f  4x64 

FOB  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3TVx3|,  3x3         3T^x3|,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

S'Dwien.         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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J.   C.   SOMERVILLE 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Three  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


THE   BEST  IN   MARKET 


THE    PEERLESS 


f  MbuMB  Fapwtf 

(s  e) 

DOUBLE   OR   SINGLE, 

WHITE,  PINK,  AND    PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  by  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

D.  HOVE Y,  President.  "Rnr,TT"E1CSrTTGvD      "NT     V 

A..  M.  BROWN,  Sec'y  and  Manager.  S*t\J\J  £1HjO  ±  JliXV,    IN.     I. 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 
READING  MATTER.  PHOTO.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.   Introductory. 

TT.     ......  I.  Cloud  Portrait. 

11.  A>tistu  Liglit.^  2  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines.  3  Cabinet,  plain— boy  on  a  velocipede. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro.  4.  Promenade,  lady  [interior). 
V.   Backgrounds  and  Accessories.  5-  Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

,rT     /-....-„,  ,  „r  6.    Cabinet,  gentleman  (bust). 

VI.    Composition,  Pules,  and  Maxims.  C  I'     1  I   I    (3  I  nsrtk\ 

VII.    The  Studio.  8  ,  abinet,  lady  (bust). 

VIII.  Formula  well  proved  and  used  by  the  9.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

author   in  producing   the    work   em-  10.  Promenade,  group. 

ployed  to  illustrate  his  book.  1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

IX.   Printing  and  toning  formula.  12.  Promenade,  seaside. 

Together  with  a  plan  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  skylight. 
8®""  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
■ojpzu-W E   INVITE   ORDERS   FOR+^ 

OUR  NEW  BRAND  OF  DRY  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITY." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFORMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOB  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST&nd 
most  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ANOTHER    REMARKABLE    DISCOVERY! 


EASTMAN'S  * 


3- 


<3-EsxJja.Biii3xrc>-:orLonvciiDE! 

special  {DRY  PLACES,}  special 

Twice  as  Sensitive !  Twice  as  Brilliant !  Twice  as  Eapid ! 

Working   Successfully   with    ONE-HALF    the    Exposure  of   any  other    Plates,  and  with 

EXCEEDING   SOFTNESS   AND   DELICACY. 

Incomparable  for  Gallery  Work  on  dark  days  and  other  Extra  Rapid  Exposures. 

THE   PRICES    ARE: 

Size,  3#x4X,    .     .     .    Per  doz.,  $0  75    -j     Size,     8x10,     .     .     .     Perdoz.,  $4  00 


x  5 

4X  x  5'y2, 

4Xx6K, 
5      x  V, 
5      x8, 
QlA  x  Q%, 


1  05 

10  x  12,  . 

5  75 

1  15 

11  x  14.  . 

7  50 

1  40 

14x17,  . 

11  00 

1  80 

18x22,  . 

22  00 

2  00 

20  x  24,  . 

28  00 

2  65 

EASTMAN'S 


6ELATIN0-BR0MIDE  DRY  PLATES, 

MADE  IN"  TWO  GRADES, 

The  fi@»RAPID~©a  and  the  «@~INSTANTANEOUS.-©a 


ALSO 


THE  TROPICAL  DRY  PLATE. 

One  of  the  Most  Important  Discoveries  yet  made  in  Dry  Plate  Photography. 

This  plate  can  be  washed  in  water  of  any  temperature,  even  boiling  hot,  without  frilling 
or  having  the  film  affected  in  any  way.  By  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  after  fixing, 
the  hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  much  more  thoroughly  and  easily  eliminated. 

When  fixed,  the  negative  can  be  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  removes  the  only  remaining  difficulties  in  Dry  Plate  Photography,  and  makes 
the  Tropical  Dry  Plates  available  in  THE  HOTTEST  CLIMATES. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  recently  provided,  the 
prices  of  these  three  different  brands  of  Eastman's  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have 
been  reduced  as  follows: 


4      x5, 

4X*5^, 
4X*6^, 


Per  doz. 

$0  65 

0  95 

1  00 
1  25 


Per  doz 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz 

5  x6, 

$1  35 

6^x  Q%,  $2  40 

14x  17, 

.  $10  00 

5  x7, 

1  65 

8  x  10,   3  60 

17  x  20, 

.  17  50 

5^x7, 

1  75 

10   x  12,   5  20 

18x22, 

.  20  OO 

5  x8, 

1  85 

11   x  14,   6  80 

20  x  24, 

24  00 

We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 


For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 


EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  OO. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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-mHTHB  walkeb** 

" Insoluble"  Dry  Plates. 

OUR  SPECIAL  IS  THE  QUICKEST  PLATE  IN  EXISTENCE. 


J&sgrMANUFACTUItED   BY   SPECIAL   APPLIANCES— OF  THE  GREATEST 
UNIFORMITY— EITHER  RAPID  OR  INSTANTANEOUS. 


Exceedingly  sensitive,  but  capable  of  great  latitude  in  exposure.  Give  exquisite  brill- 
iancy, and  great  detail  in  the  shadows. 

They  are  "  INSOLUBLE,"  and  hence  unaffected  in  the  hottest  climates.  They  will 
withstand  water  at  the  "BOILING  POINT."  By  the  use  of  hot  water  after  fixing 
the  "  Hypo  "  is  washed  out  with  ease  and  certainty.  The  plates  may  then  be  dried  over  a 
gas  jet  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

"HALATION"  and  "FRILLING  "  are  absolutely  unknown.  Correspondence 
solicited.     These  Plates  are  manufactured  exclusively  by 

WALKER,  REID  &  CO., 

I®- Apply  to  Your  Stock-Dealer.  ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 

SI3NTOHI?S 

VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

[Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 

5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50, 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1 88 1,  or  in  Wilson's 
Ph  olograph  ics . 

by  £8ft&S5n».      SCOTOL  MFG.  CO.,  New  Yorfc,  General  Agents. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  CANDIDATE. 

THE  BLAIR  COMBINATION  CAMERA. 

The  most  perfect,  handsome,  and  useful  Camera  ever  placed  on  the  American  market.  It  is 
fitted  with  rack  and  pinion,  improved  set-screw,  rising  and  falling  front  (both  ways),  single  swing, 
stereo,  division,  extra  front  for  stereo,  lenses,  and  in  every  detail  is  of  the  highest  order  of  work- 
manship. Made  of  the  best  mahogany  and  cherry,  highly  polished,  and  handsomely  trimmed  with 
nickel-plated  mountings. 

PRICE  LIST. 
Camera  Proper,  5x8,  .  .  $38  00 
Extension  for  same,  8  x  10,  8  00 
Complete  in  one  order,  .  35  00 
Camera  Proper,  4x5,  .  .  30  00 
Extension  for  same,  5x8,  .  6  00 
Complete  together,  ...  25  00 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  8  x  10,  3  00 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  5x8,  2  50 

Extra  Plate  Holders,  4x5,  3  00 

Nests,  3^x4'/,  4x5,  4^x6^, 
4i<(  x5>?,  each, 30 


CAMERA    WITH    EXTENSION    APPLIED.  CAMERA    FOLDED. 

It  is  acknowledged  hy  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  user  to  be  Al,  in  every  respect.  THE 
COMBINATION  consists  in  our  PATENT  EXTENSION,  which  admits  making  an  8  x  10  picture  on 
a  5  x  8  Camera,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  devices,  which  accomplishes  a  great  end,  ever 
employed  in  Photography,  and  makes  the  B.  C.  C.  an  instrument  unequalled  in  America. 

The  PLATE  HOLDER  is  another  model  of  simplicity  and  perfection.  No  grooves  to  fit  the 
plate  into,  no  partition  to  slide  in,  no  possible  chance  for  the  plate  to  get  out  after  once  placed  in 
position,  fitted  for  nests  any  size  under  that  of  the  Plate  Holder:  thus  with  a  5x8  Combination 
Camera  and  Extension,  all  sizes  from  3£  x  4£  up  to  8x10  can  be  taken.  Both  Camera  and  Extension 
are  each  inclosed  in  a  fine  imt.  Morocco  case. 


CAMERA    PROPER.  PATENT    EXTENSION. 

THE  TRIUMPH  CAMERA  of  same  style  and  finish  as  the  Combination,  but  smaller  in  outside 
dimension  and  not  adapted  for  the  Extension.     Price,  $27.00. 

THE  KNOCKDOWN  CAMERA.  The  Camera  for  the  morning  walk,  weighs  H  lbs.,  and  carries 
eight  plates,  supplied  with  Extension  Tripod  and  Acrornatic  Lenses.     Price,  $10.00. 

THE  CELEBRATED  TOUROGRAPH.  Price,  complete  with  Lens  and  Tripod,  from  $33.00  to 
$15.00.  Tripods,  all  styles,  Dry-Plate  Cameras,  and  Outfits,  etc.  THE  TRIUMPH  PLATES.  A 
rial  order  will  convince  you  that  we  mean  to  be  up  to  the  times  in  work,  prices,  and  liberality  of  dealing. 

Tie  Blair  Tourograpli  and  Dry-Plate  Co.,  M  471  &  475  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
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^ANNOUNCEMENT.^ 


THE   BLAIR 

Ifltttwpjjh  mil  §tf^hk  Ok 

Are  prepared  to  say,  that  they  now  manufacture  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical, useful,  light,  durable,  and  the 

^HANDSOMEST  CAMERAS 

Ever  put  on  the  American  market;  and  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
quality  of  work  considered.  To  prove  that  we  are  honest  in  what  we 
say,  we  will  ship  to  any  responsible  dealer  a  sample  order  of  the  "Blair 
Combination  Camera,"  and  allow  ten  days  for  approval. 

If  not  all  that  we  claim  for  it,  it  can  be  reshipped  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  charges.  Parties  so  ordering  must  furnish  us  with  satisfactory 
references  or  remit  one-half  the  list  price  of  goods  ordered,  which  will 
be  returned  to  them  if  not  satisfactory. 

We  offer  this  opportunity  believing  that  not  one  will  be  returned. 
Retail  customers  are  requested  to  apply  to  their  dealer  for  our  goods,  as 
nothing  can  be  bought  of  us  at  a  discount  from  list  price.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  a  stock  of  our  goods,  we  will  be  happy  to  fill  your  order 
with  the  privilege  of  examining  before  paying,  or  the  money  refunded 
if  not  what  we  claim. 

Our  factory  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  and 
the  workmen  of  the  highest  reputation. 

Our  machinery  is  new  and  of  the  most  improved  and  perfect  pattern, 

having  been  made  especially  for  our  use.    We  occupy  three  floors  85  x  30, 

fully  equipped,   with  every  appliance  for  doing   business  with  dispatch. 

Although  having  done  a  successful  business  for  over  two  years,  this  is  our 

first  announcement  to  the  trade ;  and  by  now  carrying  a  large  stock  hope 

to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  BLAIR  TOUROGRAPH  AKD  DRY-PLATE   CO., 

Nos.  471  &  475  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Book  for  the  OUT-DOOR  WORKER  Specially.    Now  is  the  time  to  read 

ROBINSON'S 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography, 
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I. 
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V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


introductory. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example. 
Balance — Examples — {continued). 
Unity. 

Examples — Expression . 
Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Forms. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) — Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XVII.  Portraiture. 

XVIII.  Portraiture— The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 

XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 

XX .  Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 

XXI.  Backgrounds. 

XXII.  Accessories. 

XXIII.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 

XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro — Various    Arrangements    ot 
Light  and  Shade. 

XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  [continued  j. 

XXVIII.  Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 

XXIX  Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio, 

XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations, 

XXXI.  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPULAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  JVO  W  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


"  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  ITS 
READERS  SAT : 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success."- 
M.    H.    Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — -James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada, 
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Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 
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<M 
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EXTREME  RAPIDITY, 

WET-PLATE  QUALITY, 
COMMON-SENSE  PRICES, 

FREEDOM  FROM  DEFECTS. 


Photographers'  Old  Negative  Glass  coated  with  Emulsion  of  any  quality.     The 
market  price  of  Glass  allowed,  less  expenses  of  cleaning  and  expressage. 


\E1 

'  CASH  PRICE  LIST. 

DOZEN.        i 

3X*4X, $°  55 

8x10, 

4x5, 

75 

10x12, 

4Xx5^,     . 

80 

11x14, 

4Xx6>^,    . 

1  00 

14x17, 

5x6, 

1  10 

17x20, 

5x7, 

1  35 

18x22, 

5^x7, 

1  40 

20x24, 

5     x8, 

1  50 

30x60, 

each, 

6^x8^,     . 

2  00 

$3  00 

4  40 

5  80 
8  40 

14  50 

16  00 

19  25 

5  50 


A  comparative  test  upon  each  box  shows  the  exact  sensitiveness  of  Plates  within,  to 
enable  Photographers  to  order  Plates  of  suitable  rapidity,  and  ensure  uniformity  of  results. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY, 


453  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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muM  nisi! 

THIS  LATEST  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GUN  COTTON 
HAS  PROVED  A  GRAND  SUCCESS. 


It  is  manufactured  by  the  Schering  Chemical  Co.,  of  Berlin,  by  patented  process  which  frees 
the  Pyroxyline  of  all  starchy  and  organic  impurities,  making  a  beautiful  structureless  film,  and 
making  a  Collodion  of  at  least  double  the  rapidity  of  that  made  with  any  gun  cotton,  and  giving 
an  extremely  fine  deposit.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  solid  cakes,  and  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  being  perfectly  non-explosive. 

We  publish  below  a  few  of  the  latest  unsolicited  testimonials  received,  which  are  a  type  of 
scores  in  our  possession  : 

Nashville,  Tenn,  December  20th,  1881. 
Messrs.  Bachrach  &  Bro.  :  Your  Celloidine  was  at  once  transformed  into  Collodion,  and  if 
the  article  is  uniform  in  quality  I  will  say  that  I  am  done  with  gun  cotton.  I  have  always  had  a 
pride  in  my  good  Collodion,  both  in  quality  and  quickness.  All  my  operators  have  so  acknowl- 
edged, and  if  I  say  that  this  beats  all  Collodions  I  ever  worked,  it  is  saying  much.  It  is  more 
sensitive,  but  its  beauty  in  its  fine  deposit  and  detail  in  shadows  is  the  principal  advantage  ;  and  I 
say  every  photographer  who  wants  to  excel  should  use  it.     Please  send  me  two  more  packages. 

Respectfully  yours,  T.  M.  Schleier. 

BACHRACH   &   BRO.  Chicago,  December  3d,  1881. 

Gents  :  Inclosed  please  find  two  dollars  for  two  packages  of  your  Celloidine.  If  this  is  as  good 
as  the  last,  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  your  enterprise  in  introducing  this  to  the  art,  as  in  all  my 
experience  I  have  found  no  cotton  equal  to  it.        Yours  truly,  A.   Hesler 

No.  763  Broadway,  New  York,  December  16th,  1882. 
Messrs.  Bachrach  &  Bro.:  Please  send  us  by  express,  twenty-five  packages  of  Celloidine. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  we  find  it  to  answer  our  purpose,  making  a  very  fine  Collodion  which 
works  rapidly  and  clean.  Yours,  etc.,  A.  &  G.  Taylor. 

We  could  fill  a  book  with  such  testimonials  constantly  coming  to  us. 

Sent  Free  by  Mail  for  $1.00  per  Pactap.  for  Mating  4^  Pounds  of  Collodion. 

Full  Directions  Accompany  each  Package.     The  Trade  Supplied. 


BACHRACH'S 

SPECIAL 

8  KILO  DRESDEN  DOUBLE 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER. 


The  Finest,  Most  Brilliant 
and  Best  Paper  for  Pict- 
ures 8x10  and  smaller 
ever  introduced.  Try  it ! 


Sample  Doz.  $1;  Mailing  15c. 


TRADE   MARK. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


Bachrach  &  Bro. ,  cor.  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Sts. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IMPORTERS  AND  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR    THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Photo.  Materials,  with  the  "EXPOSE,"  gratis. 
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1882. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


18  8  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 


I    ALL  REQUISITES 


PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Hos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious, located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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PLATES 
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ARE 
THE  BEST! 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  DRT  PLATE 


FOR  RAPID  PORTRAIT  "WORK,  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS,  INTER- 
IORS, Etc.,  -where  a  highly  sensitive  plate  is  required.    (Blue  Label.) 
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FOR  ORDINARY  STUDIO  WORK,  LANDSCAPE,  with  Figures,  MACHIN- 
ERY, and  GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.    A  most  useful  and  reliable  Plate. 
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FOR  LANDSCAPE,  COPYING,  AND  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  LANTERN 
SLIDES,  AND  WINDOW  DECORATIONS. 


O  jSL.  FL  !Q  XJ  T  T?S 

MULTUM  IE  PAKVO 

Z?/?K  /07E  LANTERN. 


C5 


*=d 


Lantern  arranged  for  making  positives  by  contact. 


Lantern  arranged  for  developing,  and,  after  fixing, 
examining  negatives  by  opal  light. 


PRICE  $6.00,  BOXED  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

Price  Last  of  Plates  and  full  descriptive  circular  of  Lantern  forwarded  on  receipt  of  address  to 

JOHN  CARBUTT,  628  &  630  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER 

For  the  New  Year,  will  Hold  its  Own  and  Try  to  do  More. 


Arrangements  are  made  and  pending  by  which  contributions  from  the  BEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  WRITERS  in  the  world  will  appear  in  its  pages. 

A  SPLENDID  SERIES  OF  PICTURES  will  embellish  it— finer  than  ever,  and 
this  being,  of  its  life 


20        ) 


(      20 


Years.}  THE  YEAR  TWENTY  \Y^S. 

its  editor  will  endeavor  to  make  it  the  very  best  year. 

Although  the  oldest,  it  is  also  the  best.  And  the  best  practical  men,  and  the 
wisest  amateurs  will  and  do  prefer  it  above  all. 

WE  DESIRE  1000  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

to  crown  our  twentieth  year.      Please  fill  up  the  order  sheets  promptly  and  generously, 
and  you  will  get  it  all  back  soon. 

Pictures  are  already  being  printed  from  negatives  by  W.  H.  Rau,  J.  T.  Mason, 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  and  W.  Kurtz,  and  other  fine  ones,  home  and  foreign,  are  being 
negotiated  for. 

The    Philadelphia   Photographer   and    The    Photograph ie    Times    and 

American  Photographer  for  1883,  to  one  address,  only  $5.50: 

a   dollar  and  a   half  less  than  the  subscription  price. 

The   cheapest   reading   in   the   world. 


B@r  wont  you  )  TTVTPPP  A  QP  HTTP  T  TQT I  by  getting  one 

PLEASE  TRY  TO  J  UN  UJftljiiOlj   U  U II  LilO  1  \  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum  ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums  for  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$i  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  $2.50 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid.    Positively  in  advance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or- 
der, or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  is  preferable  to 
bank-notes.  Clearly  give  your  Post- 
Office,  County,  and  State. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  postage  in  addition. 


ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound 
with  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 

One  Six         One 

Month.  Months.   Year. 

One  Page $20.00  $110.00  $200.00 

Half    "    12.00       66.00     120.00 

Quarter  Page...  7.00 
Eighth  "  ...  4.00 
Cards,    6   lines 

orless 2.00 


38.50 
22.00 


70.00 
40.00 


11.00       20.00 


The  attention  of  advertisers,  and 
those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 
is  called  to  our  Specialties  pages. 
Terms,  $2  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 
line,  always  in  advance.  Duplicate 
insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 
to  our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 
phers having  articles  for  exchange  can 
insert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 
of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 
line,  of  seven  words  to  a  line. 

Operators  desiring  situations,  no 
charge. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


SIX  OUTFITS  SOLD  IN  HAVANA,  CUBA. 


THE  PLAQUE, 

A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PICTURE. 

A  Grand,  A  Perfect  Success.    Be  the  First  to  Profit  by  it. 

PATENTED,  OCTOBER  10  AND  DECEMBER  5th,  1882,  AND  JANUARY  2d,  1883. 


Ater  much  careful  experiment,  I  have  perfected  machinery  and  other  means 
for  producing  my  new  invention,  and  am  prepared  to  supply  apparatus  and 
instructions  to  photographers,  made  with  special  care. 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet-size  picture,  mounted  on  Clench's  specially  de- 
signed cards;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep  cameo  form,  with  a 
peculiar  rim  to  represent  a  Plaque. 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  Having  found  that  it  would  save  my  fellow- 
photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and  money,  if  given  in 
hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce  The  Plaque,  I  have  prepared 
myself  to  supply 

Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  my  Patents,  Outfits,  Accessories,  "with  Full 

Instructions  to  make  Plaques     All  the  Photographer  needs 

in  addition  to  the  Outfit  is  a  Letter-press. 

I  will  send  four  sample  Plaques  for$i.oo.     Licenses,  including  outfits,  $25.00. 
For  reduced  photographs,  see  Phila.  Photo,  and  Photo.  Times  for  December. 

^ — + TESTIMONIALS.  — ■♦• — ^ 


"Send  me  the  complete  apparatus  with  full 
instructions  for  making,  also  400  mounts." — 
F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  immediately." — Alba 
Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  style  is  quite  worthy  of  admiration. 
Please  send  me  a  full  outfit." — C.  M.  French, 
Garretsville,  0. 

"I  think  them  very  nice.  Send  me  the  outfit 
with  instructions." — E.  R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Your  Plaque  is  new,  neat,  and  nobby.  Send 
methe  outfit.  I  like  them  very  much." — Ch  a  ui.es 
W.  Buell,   Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

"I  want  to  make  Plaques.  Send  me  the 
outfit." — L.  R.  Evans,  Scrrintov,  Pa. 

"I  like  the  style  very  much,  and  believe  as  a 
novelty  they  will  take  a  good  run.  I  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  them  in  my  business.  Please 
give  me  all  the  necessary  information." — J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  with  full  details  and  stock 
of  cards." — R.  E.  Rock  wood,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

"  The  more  I  look  at  them  the  more  I  wish  to 
know  about  them.  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full 
details." — J.  J.  Wolfe,  Lancaster,  0. 

"  I  think  them  quite  pretty  and  nice,  and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  desirable  novelty." — E.  L. 
Brand,  Chicago,  III. 

"  I  think  them  very  nice." — Charles  Akin, 
Evanslon,  III. 

"  They  are  fine,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  my  town.  Send  me  the  outfit  at 
once." — J.  H.  Reed,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


"  They  are  very  neat.  Your  style  of  mounting 
them  is  original.'' — E.  D.  Ormsby,  Oakland,  Cal. 

"They  are  very  pretty  and  I  want  them. 
Send  outfit  promptly  by  first  express." — C.  C. 
Packard,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"I  am  'gone  struck'  with  the  idea,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  at  once  grant  me  permission 
to  take  them,  even  before  your  patent  is  issued." 
— E.  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

"  I  have  had  splendid  success,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them."— Geo.  P.  Patterson, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

"The  Plaque  is  a  perfect  success.  Am  very 
much  pleased." — S.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"  Outfit  for  Plaque  at  hand  ;  have  mads  several 
dozen  samples.  Everything  works  0.  K.  Every 
body  seems  pleased  with  the  Plaque  picture.  I 
get  one  dollar  each  for  duplicates." — J.  N.  Lotz, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

"Samples  just  received,  and  am  more  pleased 
with  them  even  than  the  copies  in  the  Photogra- 
pher led  us  to  suppose  they  would  be;  we  are 
anxious  to  make  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
send  on  the  Outfit  and  250  Mounts,  the  same  as 
sample." — Ferry  &  Holtzjiann,  132  Bowery, 
N.  Y. 

"Very  much  pleased  with  our  success  in 
working  them." — H.  B.  Htllyer,  Austin,  Texas. 

"I  am  working  Plaques,  and  like  them  very 
much." — E.  E.  Henry,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

"We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  results, 
and  have  not  the  least  trouble  in  making  them." 
—  Ferry  &  Holtman,  New  York. 


Plaque  Card  Mounts,  Four  Designs,  for  Sale. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonials  which  have  been  received  for  the 
Plaque,  and  the  list  is  being  added  to  considerably  every  day.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 

F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Cards  and  Outfits  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  to  Licensees. 
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A  GLOW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  amateur  and  his  old  friend,  the  daily  worker,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
literature  line,  and  we  ask  their  attention  to  the  following  list,  which  includes 
about  everything  there  is  need  for.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  every  branch 
of  photography. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer.  A  monthly  magazine,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
superior  merit.  $5  a  year;  $2.50  for  six  months. — Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen 
years  of  success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to  the  practical,  working,  growing 
photographer.     Do  not  go  without  its  valuable  help. 

The  Practical  Printer.  By  C.  W.  Hearn  Price,  $2.50.  Second  edition  now  ready. — 
This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into  all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver 
printing,  and  is  full  ol  good. 

Photographers'  Pocket  Reference-book.  By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.  Price,  $1.50. — For 
the  dark-room.  It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other  book.  Full  of  formulas — short,  practical,  and 
plain. 

American  Carbon  Manual.  Price,  $2. — For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing 
process,  this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 

The  Ferrotyper's  Guide.  Price,  75  cents. — Cheap  and  complete.  For  the  ferrotyper, 
this  is  the  only  standard  work.      Seventh  thousand. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper  cover, 
$1. — For  the  art  photographer. 

"Wilson's  Photographies.  The  newest  and  most  complete  photographic  lesson-book. 
Covers  every  department.     352  pages.      Finely  illustrated.     Only  $4.     By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

"Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes.  Price,  $2  per 
volume. — For  the  lantern  exhibitor,  (iives  incidents  and  facts  in  entertaining  style  of  about  2,000 
places  and  things,  including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Bigelow's  Artistic  Photography.  Price  reduced  to  $4. — For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats 
his  "Album  of  Lighting  and  Posing."   ,  Superb  !     With  twelve  photographs  and  instructions. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Composition.  Price,  $3.50. — All  should  study  it.  A  splendid 
work,  largely  illustrated,  giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  posing. 

Studies  in  Artistic  Printing.  By  C.  W.  Hearn.  Price,  $3.50. — Embellished  with  six 
fine  cabinet  and  promenade  portrait  studies. 

The  Photographic  Colorists'  G-uide.  By  John  L.  Gihon.  Cloth,  $1.50. — The  newest 
and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883.  A  year-book.  Cloth  bound,  $1  ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — Back  volumes,  same  price. 

The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A  guide  to  the  young  photogra- 
pher, either  professional  or  amateur.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver-Printing.  By  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney, 
R.E..F.R.S.     Price,  50  cents.     Illuminated  cover.     Cloth  bound,  75  cents. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1883,  as  volume  I.,  and  The 
Photo.  News  Year  Book  for  1883,  as  volume  II.    Price,  $1  for  the  two  volumes. 

How  to  Make  Pictures.  (Second  edition  of  5,000  copies.)  The  ABC  of  Dry-plate  pho- 
tography.    By  Henry  Clay  Price.     Price,  illuminated  cover,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Photography  with  Emulsion.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Price,  $1 
per  copy. 

Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  in  Dry-plate  Photography.  Price,  25  cents  per 
copy. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.     Price,  50  cents  per  copy. 
The  Spanish  edition  of  How  to   Make  Pictures.     Ligeras   Lecciones  sobre   Fotografia 
Dedicados  a  Los  Aficionados.     Price,  $1  per  copy. 

All  orders  for  above  will  be  filled,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  price  at  the 
office  of  this  magazine. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 

g@n=  "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
flescriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOTTRNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  Switzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,     Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D— Holland,      Denmark,     Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I — The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  O  VEB  900  S  UBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  H.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N — Switzerland— The   Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O— Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P— Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U— United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,  1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 
SLIDES 
1    ALL  OVER 
THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


J8@rVOLUME  III— ON  THE  ORIENT— IN  PREPARATION."©® 

by  LTD^fers  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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188  2. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


18  8  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Hos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  Addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious, located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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PLATES 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  DRY  FLUTE 


FOR  RAPID  PORTRAIT  "WORK,  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS,  INTER- 
IORS, Etc.,  where  a  highly  sensitive  plate  is  required.    (Blue  Label.) 
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FOR  ORDINARY  STUDIO  WORK,  LANDSCAPE,  with  Figures,  MACHIN- 
ERY, and  GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.   A  most  useful  and  reliable  Plate. 
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FOR  LANDSCAPE,  COPYING,  AND  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  LANTERN 
SLIDES,  AND  WINDOW  DECORATIONS. 


CARBUTT'S 

MULTUM  IN  PAKVO 

DRV  PLATE  LANTERN. 


C±3 


As  used  in  PHOTOMICOGKAPEY.  ^&- 


GO 
CO 


CO 
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\ 


"  Lantern  arranged  for  developing,  and,  after  fixing, 

Lantern  arranged  for  making  positives  by  contact.  examining  negatives  by  opal  light. 

PRICE  $6.00,  BOXED  BEADY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

Price  List  of  Plates  and  full  descriptive  circular  of  Lantern  forwarded  on  receipt  of  address  to 

JOHN  CARBUTT,  628  &  630  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 


NY  READER  WILL  SEE   THE   ADDITIONAL  VALUE   GIVEN  TO 
ANY  WORK  BY  A  FULL  INDEX. 

'PHOTOGRAPHICS"  IS  WELL  SUPPLIED  WITH  SUCH. 


SPECIMEN  INDEX  PAGE  EKOM  WILSON'S  PHOTOG-KAPHICS. 
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Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [of. 

Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woollinfts  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


(OVER.) 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

— *»~IT   IS   RESPECTFULLY  SUGGESTED  TO^>- 

Employers  of  Photographic  Help,  Wives  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Relatives  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT   NO    MORE   ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT   CAN  BE  FOUND   THAN 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Hundreds  have  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and 
from  both  givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise, 
approval,  and  satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes :  "The  $4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book. ' ' 

A  wife  writes  :  '  'James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employe  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilson' 's  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 

We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues.  Photographies  hits  the  nail  right   on   the   head.     I 

— Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur.  would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  liter-  tography  put  together      The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 

ature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  °n^Pa{.  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.— 

work  deserves.      Among  the  photographic  writers  of  "•  "■  K-ILBURN,  Littleton,  JN.  H. 

America  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  I  hope  that  every  photographer  will   see  to  it  that 

— Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth.  his  $£  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  corn- 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in  inission  off,  in  order jhat  you^may  havejhe  full  benefit 

America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject. — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
of  Photographic  Correspondez ,  Vienna. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson 
could  hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and 
practical  publication. — Anthony' s  Bulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  pho- 
tographer, and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
soon  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Photographic 
Times  and  American  Photographer . 


of  its  price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you 
have  played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photo- 
graghic  stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 
It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer;  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 
C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 
the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  our- 
selves who  are  "  out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — J.  R. 
Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

Your  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out ;  practical 
and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

That  Wilson's  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.     The  fourth  thousand  is  being  sold. 

$4.00-WILS0N'S  PH0T0GEAPHICS-S4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 

PERSONALLY  PHOTOGRAPHED  VIEWS  OF 

THE  ORIENT. 
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Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  Photographing  at  the  Great  Pyramids.     Engraved  from  his 
own  Photograph  from  Nature. 

EGYPT,  ARABIA,  j=  PALESTINE. 

For  the  OPTICAL  LANTERN, 

For  the  GRAPHOSCOPE, 

For  the  STEREOSCOPE. 

WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS,  Descriptions  of  Foreign  Travel.    Two  Vols. 

$2.00  per  Volume. 


AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  TERMS. 

»■»• 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS 

AND 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Dealer,  Manufacturer,  and  User  of  these  goods, 
enables  me  to  assure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 


-^^M-EVERYTHING    SUPPLIED. 

LECTURE  BOOKS  ON 


'*■ 


MAKE    DAT    A  R    GOOSE    LE  ME    GO 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  1882-1883.     (15  Cents  in  Stamps.) 

A  superb  list  of  Slides  from  recent  personally  made 

Negatives  of  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ARABIA  PETR^EA, 
.  SYRIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

@m~  CATALOGUES    READY.      THE    MOST    UNIQUE    COLLECTION    EVER   OFFERED. 

READ  WILSON'S   LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

VOLUME  I,  $2.00;  VOLUME  II,  $2.00,  POST-PAID. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Nos.  912  &914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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A    GREAT  SUCCESS! 


THE 

NEW  DRESDEN  ALBUMEN 


THREE  CROWN  PAPER. 


$    *    $ 

DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


^    ^    gp 

DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


\x-ade  /Vfj^ 

©>    ®     <g> 

DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


For  Sale  by  all  Photo.  Stock  Dealers. 
SGOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Sole  Agents. 


no 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUT 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Printing  Medallion  Pictures 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut- Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
Jg@"No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Ready.        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  Answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  Q,UICKL.Y  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  50  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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The  PHOTOGRAPHIC  (WRISTS'  GUIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING —The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.     Read  what  it  contains. 

Preface.  j      Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  tha 

are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  "Work.  VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered  VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 

in  the  Application  of  Colors.  VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing  IX.  Crayon  Work. 

Photographs  with  Water  Colors.  X.  Negative  Retouching. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Applied  XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten. 

to  Photographs.  XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 

fi^°Tho  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 


ITVT    PR.ESSS. 
A    NEW    BOOK    BY    DR.    VOGEL, 

ENTITLED, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS 

•—-SINCE    1878.—— 


A  SPLENDID  AND  USEFUL  WORK. 


Sg^See  future  Advertisements. 


EDWARD    L.  WILSON, 

912  and  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE  ALL    KLJVDS    OF     . 

CARDS  AND   CARDBOARDS 

^^  FOR 

Photographer 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOR 


'  -m 


WAREHOUSE: 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS   ON   APPLICATION 
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THEM! 


WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  15>i, 

THE 

Ormsliy  Patten, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

Now  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 

They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break ;  are  always  ready  ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 


AEE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Below. 

SEE  TESTIMONIALS. 

They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  /or  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 

SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
he  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  OKMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested  ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  lacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  1 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCREASE 
THEIE 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERY 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine  -trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  tor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15J4,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,17,18,                                »                 ,,             »        Half           »               »                     »               »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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HANCE'S 

—SPECIAL- 


SPECIALTIES. 

Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 


i 


This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  hai- 
monj',  and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.  fig^"  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 

never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 

dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Vignette  Glasses.  For  Ground.  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"    a  Retouching  Varnish.  "     Glazing  Slty  and  Side  Lights. 

"    Softening  Strong  Negatives.  '   "    Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 
"    the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process.  "     Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
Cotton  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  fur  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  ferrotypeTa  flTTfllHflM 

HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUilLUlJlUll 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS.     NO  RETAIL  ORDERS  TILLED.    ORDER  OF  TOUR  DEALER. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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MANUFACTURERS   OF   PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

JJo.  622  Pace  Street,  Philadelphia. 

g@°"  The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  rnakp.  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 

-*§==*+  STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIEp.«=#- 

REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE. 

g^=  Waste  sent  through  Stoc/atealers  will  receive  prompt  atiention.=^n 
3XTES"W  YORK'S  FAVORITE. 

THE   MANHATTAN 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

ULRICH  &  COLCLOUGH, 

Depot,  No.  166  BOWERY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
^s PRICE   LIST. ^ 

Size.  Doz  Size.  Doz. 

3Xx4X, 80  65  8x10, $3  60 

4  x5, 95  10x12, 5  20 

4^x5^, 1  00  11  x  14,  Double  Thick  Glass,     6  80 

4#x6#, 1  25  14x17,  .     »               »            »        10  00 

5x7, 1  65  17x20,  »               »            »        17  50 

5  x8, 1  85  18x22,  »»                ..             »        20  00 

6^x8^, 2  40  20x24,        »  >,            »       24  00 

11  x  14  and  larger,  packed  in  boxes  containing-  half-dozen. 

ALSO,  PLATES  FOR  STRIPPING  FILM. 

All  Plates  Guaranteed.  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
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JOHN   G.  HOOD. 


ESTABLISHED    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


-SON,    HOOD    & 

\Jn    V  825  Arch  Street,  v>  ^J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 


Centennial,  1876 


Centennial,  1J 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE   HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


|    Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4  to  8  x  10. 

Cabinet  Lenses,  Nos.  3  and  3. 
■1    Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  '£,  and  3. 
I    Triplets,  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
\    Symmetrical*.     Rapid  Synimetrieals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereographic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
New  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best,  as  well  as  the  .cheapest  Foreign   Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 


Steinheil's  Sons' 


APLANATIC 


Lenses. 


No.  1—  1-4  size, 3]/2  inch,  focus, $35  00 

»    3—1-3      »      5%       »  »        30  00 

»    3—4-4      »       7  »  »        45  00 


We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 

No.  4—  8x10  size,...  lOi/ inch  focas,... $60  00 

»    5—10x13      »       ...13%       »  »     70  00 

»    6-13x16      »       ...16/"       »>  »     ....110  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OP 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Views, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 


W.H.C."  Instantaneous  Drop  Shatter. 

Small  Size,  $6  00  ;  Large  Size,  $7.00. 

ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LISTS    FREE    TO 
ALL  APPLICANTS. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  BY  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  IN  MR.  KURTZ'S  STUDIO. 

A  few  days  ago  it  was  our  pleasure  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  with  Mr.  Kurtz  at  his 
new  establishment,  No.  233  Broadway,  New 
York,  to  witness,  not  some  experiments,  but 
some  real  photographing  by  electric  light. 
Entering  the  establishment,  we  found  on 
the  first  floor  a  splendidly  furnished  recep- 
tion-room, hung  with  remarkably  artistic 
studies  produced  by  Mr.  Kurtz  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a 
table,  whose  top  was  covered  with  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  photographs  that  have 
ever  been  produced.  We  felt  very  much 
the  same  as  the  friends  of  Daguerre  must 
have  felt  when  they  were  first  invited  to  his 
studio  to  witness  his  early  results.  Here 
was  a  quantity  of  pictures  from  negatives 
produced  by  the  electric  light,  the  most 
delicately  managed,  so  far  as  lighting  was 
concerned,  of  anything  we  ever  saw.  Such 
exquisitely  soft  shadows,  full  of  detail ;  such 
a  gentle  glow  of  brightness  over  the  faces  ; 
such  sharp  and  natural  looking  eyes,  it  had 
never  been  our  privilege  to  look  upon  in 
such  quantity  together.  While  we  sat  there 
examining  them  we  could  hear  a  busy, 
though  gentle  hum  prevading  the  air.  The 
sound  came  chiefly  from  the  splendid  elec- 
tric machine,  which  was  in  the  front 
window,  sending  out  its  continuous  spark 
to  the  amusement  and  delectation  of  the 
crowd   that   gathered   about    the   window. 


But  there  was  still  another  sound  which 
came  from  the  rear  and  which  is  hard  to 
describe.  In  order  to  investigate  it,  we 
proceeded  with  Mr.  Kurtz  and  a  friend 
behind  the  screen.  We  looked  for  a  sky- 
light, but  there  was  none;  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  rear  apartment  on  the  ground  floor 
of  a  Broadway  store.  There  were  no  win- 
dows and  nothing  whatever  suggestive  of  a 
photographic  studio,  except  the  apparatus 
and  floor  arrangements  usually  needed  to 
furnish  such  a  studio.  Hanging  from  the 
ceiling  above,  however,  were  five  electric 
lights,  arranged  in  two  rows,  one  above  the 
other.  From  these  the  mimic  sunshine  was 
being  scattered  over  the  room.  Our  first 
thought  was,  surely  there  cannot  be  suffi- 
cient light  here  to  make  a  picture  ?  More- 
over, how  can  such  results  be  obtained  from 
the  relative  position  of  these  lights  and  the 
sitter,  provided  he  was  posed  where  we  now 
see  the  head-rest  and  posing  chair?  But 
soon  the  mystery  was  explained.  Our  friend 
was  seated  in  a  natural  position,  the  head- 
rest adjusted,  the  camera  placed,  and  then 
the  plate-holder  was  inserted.  We  thought, 
surely  Mr.  Kurtz  is  not  going  to  make  a 
picture  of  our  friend  under  that  light,  and 
in  that  position?  But  we  came  to  see,  and 
not  to  suggest,  and  abided  Mr.  Kurtz's 
pleasure.  In  a  moment  the  mystery  was 
revealed.  Lo !  the  camera,  the  screen,  the 
furniture,  and  all  were  upon  a  raised  plat- 
form which  rotates  on  a  pivot,  according 
to  a  plan  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Kurtz, 
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and  near  the  edge  of  the  platform  by  the 
camera  was  a  lever.  Seizing  this  lever  and 
counting,  "one,  two,  three,"  Mr.  Kurtz 
began  to  move  the  screen,  the  sitter,  the 
camera,  and  everything  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  thus  causing  the  light  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  sitter  at  various  angles. 
Then  the  process  was  reversed  and  by  that 
time  the  exposure  was  ended. 

The  resulting  picture  we  shall  probably 
be  able  to  show  our  readers  presently,  as 
"  our  picture." 

A  further  explanation  of  Mr.  Kurtz's 
plan  we  shall  probably  illustrate  with  en- 
gravings, after  they  can  be  made;  in  the 
meanwhile  we  must  express  our  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  results  that  were  produced, 
and  with  the  very  easy  and  certain  way  in 
which  they  were  secured.  The  effect  of  the 
light  upon  the  subject  was  magnificent. 
Our  first  remark  on  looking  upon  the  face 
of  our  friend  as  he  sat  down  in  the1  posing 
chair  was,  "  why  that  is  exactly  like  the 
light  upon  an  ivory  miniature,  so  soft,  so 
natural,  so  true  to  life,  so  different  from 
sunlight  effect."  And  so  indeed  are  all  the 
results  of  electric  lighting  in  Mr.  Kurtz's 
novel  negatives  and  prints.  The  difference 
between  Mr.  Kurtz's  system  and  the  ordi- 
nary system  is  this :  the  method  adopted  in 
Europe  is  to  have  a  hemisphere  suspended 
high  in  the  air  in  which  a  single  electric 
light  is  applied,  and  then  the  above  appa- 
ratus moved  about  over  the  face  of  the  sitter. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  light  controls  the 
operator,  he  must  move  all  things  to  suit  it. 
Mr.  Kurtz  uses  five  or  more  lights  sus- 
pended from  his  ceiling  in  proper  place, 
adjustable,  and  by  means  of  a  revolving 
platform,  moves  the  sitter  about  to  get 
what  light  he  desires,  thus  compelling  the 
light  to  wait  his  bidding,  and  to  suffer  itself 
to  be  driven  wherever  he  desires  it  to  go  to 
secure  his  effects;  and  all  this  without  the 
least  heat  from  the  lights.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  this  method  there  is  no  end  to  the 
fine  effects  which  can  be  secured.  Doubtless 
Mr.  Kurtz  has  hit  upon  the  right  way,  and 
he  will  have  great  success  no  doubt.  His 
rotating  platform  (the  sitter  on  one  end, 
the  camera  on  the  other)  is  also  a  capital 
idea  for  use  in  any  skylight.  By  moving 
the  sitter  about  in  the  various  lights,  it  will 


be  easy  to  understand  that  a  much  softer 
result  is  secured ;  the  sitter  remains  still 
while  the  shadows  of  the  face  are  moved, 
and  consequently  much  less  retouching  of 
the  negative  will  be  found  necessary.  Of 
this  we  shall  also  have  more  to  say  presently. 


THE  PASSED  TRANSIT  OF 
VENUS.* 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-members  : 
For  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  of  last 
December,  elaborate  preparations  were 
made  by  all  civilized  countries,  and  the 
scientific  world  looked  forward  to  the  event 
with  the  greatest  interest. 

The  United  States  government,  not  to  be 
behind  other  nations,  had  $75,000  appro- 
priated through  Congress,  for  observing 
and  recording  this  rare  phenomenon.  Eight 
parties  were  equipped,  and  those  sent  to 
distant  parts  of  the  earth  were  dispatched 
early  last  autumn.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be 
appointed  chief  photographer  under  Lieut. 
S.  W.  Very,  TJ.  S.  1ST.,  in  command  of 
the  party  of  four  ordered  to  Santa  Cruz 
Kiver,  Patagonia.  The  others  of  the  party 
were  O.  B.  "VVheeler,  assistant  astronomer, 
and  Irwin  Stanley,  assistant  photographer. 

We  left  New  York,  September  5,  1882, 
by  Steamer  Scythia,  for  Liverpool,  thence 
by  steamer  to  Bordeaux,  France,  Santan- 
der  and  Corunna,  Spain,  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  thence  across  the 
South  Atlantic  to  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  from  there  to 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  where  we  arrived 
on  October  23d,  and  were  transferred  with 
all  of  our  apparatus,  consisting  of  transit, 
equatorial,  and  photographic  houses,  iron 
piers,  astronomical  and  photographic  ap- 
paratus, etc.,  the  whole  weighing  several 
tons,  to  the  U.  S.  Man-of-war,  Brooklyn, 
detailed  from  the  South  Atlantic  squadron 
to  convey  us  to  our  destination,  remain  by 
us,  and  after  the  transit  convey  us  back. 

"We  sailed  on  the  26th  of  October,  and 
after  a  passage  of  seven  days,  reached  the 
bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  Santa  Cruz 
Biver.  This  bar  being  but  little  known, 
was  dreaded  by  the  officers  of  the  Brooklyn. 

*  Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  March  7,  1883. 
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Proceeding  slowly,  with  constantsoundings, 
we  crossed  it  safely,  and  anchored  off  Keel 
Point,  so  named  by  the  late  Professor  Dar- 
win, in  his  cruise  in  the  Beagle  in  these 
waters,  who  records  beaching  his  vessel  and 
cleaning  the  foul  hull ;  the  beach  here  serv- 
ing as  a  natural  dry-dock,  the  tide  having  a 
fall  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet. 

The  site  for  our  buildings  and  camps  was 
selected  immediately  upon  our  arrival,  by 
Lieut.  Yery,  after  which  the  landing  of 
materials  commenced,  and  was  soon  done 
by  the  Brooklyn's  crew  with  only  one 
mishap — the  boat  containing  all  our  astro- 
nomical instruments  capsized  in  landing; 
the  shore  being  very  treacherous,  their  re- 
covery seemed  doubtful  at  first,  but  all 
were  eventually  found,  none  the  worse  for 
the  wetting.  There  being  no  animals  or 
vehicles  to  be  had,  all  were  carried  half  a 
mile  to  the  site;  as  some  packages  weighed 
eight  hundred  pounds,  poor  Jack's  back 
had  to  suffer. 

After  four  days'  hard  work,  all  was  ready 
for  locating  the  different  buildings,  our 
party  being  already  encamped  in  tents.  The 
position  of  the  meridian  line  on  which 
were  to  be  placed  the  piers  for  supporting 
the  transit  instruments,  heliostat,  and  plate- 
holder  in  the  photographic  house  having 
been  carefully  determined,  the  foundations 
for  them  were  dug  some  five  feet  deep ;  in 
the  bottom  of  each  of  these  holes  was  placed 
a  large  flat  plate  to  prevent  settling ;  the 
iron  piers  were  now  lowered  and  the  true 
position,  after  three  or  four  days'  tedious 
work,  was  found.  After  obtaining  the  exact 
level,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
vibration,  the  holes  were  filled  around  the 
piers  with  Roman  cement  and  small  peb- 
bles, and  allowed  to  harden  before  the 
erection  of  the  photographic  and  transit 
houses. 

The  magnetic  and  equatorial  buildings 
were  now  being  finished.  Meantime,  we 
were  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  Steamer 
Volga,  of  the  French  government  expe- 
dition, whose  astronomical  situation  was 
at  Beagle's  Bluff,  some  eleven  miles  up  the 
river,  where  they  had  arrived  some  sixty 
days  before  us  and  were  then  occupied  in 
surveying  the  port  and  thus  benefiting  all 
future  visitors. 


The  French  attached  but  little  value  to 
the  negatives  to  be  obtained  on  the  day  of 
the  transit,  depending  more  upon  observa- 
tions, so  their  photographic  outfit  was  small 
compared  with  ours ;  while  with  us,  all  de- 
pended upon  the  photographic  success. 

About  the  25th  of  November,  the  photo- 
graphic house  was  ready,  apparatus  and 
everything  arranged  in  it.  Nitrate  of 
silver  solution  for  four  eight  by  ten  baths, 
and  collodion,  made  and  tested  according  to 
instructions  from  the  Washington  naval 
observatory ;  these  were  prepared  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  our  washed  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion  failed.  This  emulsion 
was  made  and  invented  by  Joseph  Rogers, 
of  the  naval  observatory,  who,  since  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1874,  has  been  experi- 
menting with  emulsions  for  this  purpose. 
The  reasons  for  adopting  dry  plates  were : 
that  wet  collodion  shrinks  greatly  in  dry- 
ing, but  when  once  dried  swells  very  little, 
if  wet  either  with  alcohol  or  water;  a  film 
that  has  been  dried  before  it  is  exposed, 
was  preferred,  therefore,  to  the  one  exposed 
wet,  for  images  that  are  to  be  accurately 
measured. 

The  formula  for  this  emulsion  was: 


Silver  Nitrate, 

12  grains. 

High  temperature  Cotton, 

n    " 

Ammonium  Bromide, 

i    " 

Ether,        .... 

4  ounce 

Digested  for  twenty-four  hours,  poured 
out  to  set  well,  then  washed  for  three  hours 
in  running  water,  and  thoroughly  dried 
before  dissolving. 

Mr.  Carey  Lea's  bichromate  solution  was 
used  for  cleaning  the  plates,  which  were 
flowed  while  wet  with  a  substratum  made 
of  albumen  1  ounce,  concentrated  ammonia 
15  minims,  and  water  16  ounces.  The 
plates  were  coated  with  the  emulsion,  and 
placed  in  a  drying-box  kept  at  a  temper- 
ature of  80  degrees. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  November, 
twelve  plates  were  coated  with  this  emulsion 
and  all  exposed  on  the  following  day  with 
good  results  as  to  quality  of  negatives,  but 
all  had  the  fatal  fault  of  blistering  and 
slipping  of  the  films,  notwithstanding  the 
substratum. 
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All  plates  used  were  seven  by  seven 
inches,  and  the  image  of  the  sun  upon 
them  about  four  and  one-fourth  inches  in 
diameter,  with  Venus  one-eighth  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  development  was  as  follows :  A 
ten  grain  solution  of  tannin  in  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  and  water  was  first  flowed 
over  the  plate  for  one  minute,  the  tannin 
being  used  for  penetrating  the  film  and  co- 
agulating the  albumen  substratum ;  after 
well  washing,  one  ounce  of  a  three  grain 
solution  of  pyrogallie  acid  (to  which  one- 
half  drachm  of  a  twenty  grain  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  one  drachm  of  a 
thirty  minim  solution  of  ammonia  had  been 
added)  was  used  for  developing;  the  plates 
needing  no  after-intensification,  were  then 
fixed  in  hypo. 

Up  to  the  4th  of  December,  we  were  in 
daily  practice  and  drill  for  the  transit,  and 
trying  to  overcome  the  film  rising  before 
mentioned.  Finally,  by  the  addition  of  four 
ounces  of  a  ten  grain  solution  of  chrome 
alum  to  the  albumen  solution,  without  the 
ammonia,  it  was  accomplished,  to  our  great 
relief.  Lieut.  Very  then  gave  orders  to 
coat  all  the  glass  with  the  emulsion,  which 
was  completed  by  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth. 

On  the  eventful  morning  four  persons, 
feeling  very  blue,  met  at  our  mess-table — 
the  sun  was  hidden  behind  massive  black 
clouds.  We  ate  in  silence  and  repaired  to 
our  respective  stations.  Our  camp,  was  very 
quiet,  none  being  allowed  on  shore  except 
our  permanent  guard. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  sun  shone  dimly; 
at  nine  it  was  clear  enough  for  Lieut.  Very 
and  Mr.  Wheeler,  to  obtain  observations  of 
first  contact.  Fifteen  minutes  after,  the 
photographic  work  commenced.  An  ex- 
planation is  here  needed : 

The  frame  carrying  the,  exposing  slide 
was  screwed  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
wall  of  the  photographic  house  in  such  a 
position  that  the  line  joining  the  centres  of 
the  objective  and  sensitive  plate  passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  opening  in  the 
frame.  Upon  each  end  of  that  surface  of 
the  slide  nearest  the  objective,  a  target  was 
painted;  whenever  the  slide  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  pieces  which  limit  its 
motion,  one  or  the  other  of  these  targets 


covered  the  aperture  in  the  frame  and  was 
visible  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  was  stationed 
at  the  reflector.  This  was  simply  a  circular 
piece  of  heavy  plate-glass  set  in  a  brass 
frame  ;  it  reflected  two  images  of  the  sun — 
a  true  and  false  one;  the  true  image  he 
centred  very  accurately  upon  the  target, 
and  thus  threw  the  objective  of  thirty- 
eight  and  one-half  feet  focal  length  into 
the  photographic  house  and  on  the  sensitive 
plate  when  the  slide  was  moved  across  the 
opening  in  the  frame ;  this  rendered  neces- 
sary the  delicate  adjustment  of  instruments 
before  mentioned.  By  means  of  six  milled- 
head  screws  upon  the  slide,  the  brass  plates 
could  be  set  so  as  to  give  any  desired  width 
of  slit,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  centre 
of  the  slit  coincident  with  the  centre  of 
the  opening  in  the  slide,  as  the  automatic 
key  recorded  the  instant  of  exposure  upon 
the  chronograph,  and  was  arranged  to  do  so 
when  the  centres  coincided. 

Lieut.  Very's  position  was  at  this  slide, 
where  he  exposed  each  plate  by  pushing  or 
pulling  the  slide  across  the  opening  in  the 
frame ;  he  at  once  recorded  chronometer 
time,  temperature,  etc.  Stanley  filled  the 
plate  carrier,  while  I  developed  Nos.  one, 
to  six  and  twelve  of  each  box  of  plates  as 
they  were  exposed.  From  nine  to  eleven 
o'clock  the  sun  was  obscured,  but  good  neg- 
atives for  measurement  were  made.  As  the 
day  wore  along,  hardly  a  word  was  spoken  ; 
the  click  of  the  chronograph,  the  noise  of 
the  exposing  slide,  and  the  tap  on  the  iron 
rod  (the  signal  to  Wheeler  to  adjust  the 
image  on  the  target  previous  to  each  ex- 
posure), being  all  that  was  heard,  as  the 
plates,  in  groups  of  six,  were  being  exposed. 
So  we  continued  until  fifteen  minutes 
before  three  o'clock,  when  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  plates  had  been  exposed. 
Lieut.  Very  and  Mr.  Wheeler  then  ob- 
served the  last  contact,  and  telegraphed  our 
success  to  the  Brooklyn  whose  officers  and 
crew  were  anxiously  awaiting  our  report; 
and  by  the  cannon's  roar  the  French  an- 
nounced their  complete  success.  At  our 
mess-table  that  evening  were  four  happy 
persons.  Mr.  Wheeler,  being  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays  for  five  hours,  bore  on  his 
nose  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  sacrifice 
to   science.     Too    much   praise   cannot   be 
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given  to  Lieut.  Very ;  his  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions and  methodical  exactness  in  all 
things  were  the  means  of  making  the  ex- 
pedition a  wonderful  success. 

By  the  eighth,  all  plates  were  developed, 
varnished,  and  boxed ;  finally  packed  in  three 
large  double  chests  in  pairs  from  each  group 
of  six  negatives.  One  box  was  taken  in 
charge  by  Lieut.  Very,  one  sent  by  freight, 
the  other  brought  over  by  me,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  chances  of  loss.  On  the  16th  of 
December,  we  left  for  Montevideo,  where 
we  arrived  after  a  passage  of  seven  days; 
here,  Stanley  and  I  were  ordered  home  by 
way  of  Liverpool,  Lieut.  Very  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  returning  to  the  Santa  Cruz 
station  for  further  observation  and  rating 
of  our  seven  chronometers. 

We  arrived  safely  on  the  20th  of  last 
month,  after  a  very  stormy  passage,  on  the 
Steamer  Celtic,  reporting  to  the  AVash- 
ington  Naval  Observatory.  The  negatives 
were  inspected  and  pronounced  very  suc- 
cessful; thus  ended  a  most  eventful  photo- 
graphic trip  of  some  twenty  thousand 
miles. 


BEWARE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

A  AVarning  to  Photographers. 

I  desire  to  use  a  little  space  in  your 
valuable  Journal,  in  a  manner  which  may 
save  some  of  the  fraternity  from  pecuniary 
loss.  It  is  to  warn  photographers  against 
investing  their  money  here,  as,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  months,  many  apparently 
tempting  inducements  to  the  unwary  will 
be  held  out  by  those  desiring  to  sell.  Avoid 
this  place  as  you  would  a  plague-spot.  To 
explain  this,  I  will  try  and  give  a  clear 
outline  of  the  situation  here. 

About  fifteen  months  ago  flaming  adver- 
tisements appeared  in  the  local  newspapers 
heralding  the  introduction  of  the  "  Instan- 
taneous "  process  here,  by  the  most  expen- 
sively fitted  up  establishment  in  the  city, 
and  inducing  the  price  of  cabinet  pictures  to 
|3.00  per  dozen.  The  result  was  that  in 
a  short  time  all  followed  suit  in  prices  to 
meet  this  onslaught,  except  the  establish- 
ments of  Messrs.  Busey,  Cummins,  and 
Bachrach  &  Bro.,  which  are  the  only  estab- 
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lishments  now  here  that  get  more  than 
.$3.00  per  dozen,  their  prices  ranging  from 
$4.00  to  $7.00  per  dozen,  the  latter  the 
highest  figure  obtained.  Instead  of  de- 
creasing the  number  of  photographers  here, 
it  increased  them,  as  the  concern  first  named 
opened  two  branches,  besides  new  ones 
entering  the  business.  The  result  you  can 
readily  imagine.  The  business,  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity  in  other  lines,  has  been 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  few 
establishments  make  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence here.  The  prices  of  some  are  as 
low  as  $2.00  per  dozen  for  cabinets,  and 
that  too  in  expensively  fitted  up  establish- 
ments. This  city  has  about  300,000  inhab- 
itants, no  surrounding  towns,  very  little 
transient  trade,  and  has  nearly  forty  photo- 
graphic studios.  During  the  past  year  the 
public  has  been  fairly  glutted  with  cheap, 
trashy  work,  for  the  most  of  those  who  first 
went  into  the  new  dodge  for  getting  up  a 
rush  were  not  of  the  best  calibre ;  in  fact,  the 
quality  of  work  turned  out  here  by  the 
majority  of  photographers,  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  far  inferior  to  the  average  of 
two  or  three  years  ago,  especially  those 
who  jumped  exclusively  into  "dry  plates.'' 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  reaction  has 
commenced,  and  the  public  is  sick  of 
"cheap"  work  and  humbug  advertisements; 
and  the  galleries  of  that  class  are  not  a 
paying  investment.  Some  are  for  sale  now, 
and  more  will  be  soon.  In  fact,  I  know  of 
a  number  that  for  months  have  not  paid 
expenses,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to 
die  a  natural  death,  and  strangers  should 
not  be  deceived  into  buying  them.  If 
other  victims  buy  them,  it  will  still  leave 
an  excess  of  photographers  here  for  such 
a  population,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
entire  fraternity,  and  the  loss  of  all  the 
funds  invested  by  the  new  victims.  That 
this  is  np  false  statement  of  facts  can  be 
readily  ascertained  by  any  one  interested, 
consulting  such  well-known  photographers 
as  Busey,  Bendann,  Cummins,  Shorey,  or  in 
fact  any  photographer  here  who  is  not  inter- 
ested in  selling,  etc.  An  interesting  fact 
connected  with  this  matter  is  that  one  of  the 
most  glaring  failures  to  succeed  is  that  of 
an  establishment  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  started  (on   good  authority)  to  break 
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up  rivals  in  business  who  had  become 
objects  of  hate  to  one  of  the  principal 
degraders  of  our  profession.  Therefore, 
photographers,  beware  of  Baltimore,  and 
this  warning  is  uttered  by  one  who  has 
saved  many  photographers  from  pecuniary 
loss  in  other  directions. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 


STOP  A  LITTLE. 


On  page  69,  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapher, for  March,  is  a  paper,  the  readers 
of  which  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  side 
with  the  writer.  I  have  been  a  constant 
worker  under  the  light,  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  and  have  made,  probably,  as  many 
negatives  as  most  men  of  my  age.  For  the 
last  five  months,  I  have  used  nothing  but 
dry  plates.  The  longer  I  work  them  the 
better  I  like  them.  At  first  it  was  up-hill 
work,  but  now  I  have  no  trouble  whatever. 
We  must  not  forget  that  all  of  us  have 
made  some  plates  from  the  bath,  that  no 
man  living  could  make  a  decent  print 
from  ;  and  now,  if  we  make  a  poor  dry- 
plate  negative,  we  at  once  begin]  >igh 
for  the  old  bath  again.  For  my  part,  I 
want  no  more  bath.  I  am  satisfied  now 
that  I  make  less  failures,  and  my  work 
averages  better  than  ever  before.  Yes,  I 
will  say,  I  don't  make  one  failure,  where  I 
made  four  with  the  wet  plate.  I  have  some 
as  fine  negatives  from  dry  plates  as  I  ever 
saw ;  and  it  would  bother  most  of  the 
kickers  to  tell  by  transmitted  light,  whether 
the  deposit  is  from  a  wet,  or  dry,  plate.  I 
hope  all  the  cheap  Johns  in  the  country 
will  use  dry  plates,  for  the  quicker  they  use 
them,  the  sooner  they  will  be  out  of  the 
business.  If  a  man  has  not  brains  enough 
to  use  wet  plates,  his  picnic  will,  be  very 
short  with  dry  ones.  I  use  the  pyro  de- 
veloper, in  preference  to  the  oxalate.  Mr. 
Carbutt,  gives  an  excellent  formula  in  the 
March  magazine ;  if  it  is  followed  with 
care,  I  don't  see  why  anyone,  with  sense, 
will  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  process. 
The  greatest  difficulty  with  new  beginners 
is  in  over-timing.  I  don't  think  an  over- 
timed  negative,  can  be  saved,  so   it   will 


make  a  decent  print ;  it  will  pay  much 
better  to  make  a  re-sit.  I  find,  when  you 
have  to  use  too  much  bromide,  as  an  astrin- 
gent, it  ruins  a  negative  ;  and  all  the  means 
available  will  not  save  it.  As  for  after- 
intensification,  I  have  no  use  for  it.  If  a 
negative  is  timed  right,  and  handled  judi- 
ciously in  development,  you  will  get  a  good, 
bold,  negative;  sufficiently  intense,  full  of 
detail,  and  print  fully  as  quick,  and  give  as 
brilliant  tones,  as  any  wet  plate ;  the  only 
drawback  I  can  see  is  the  expense.  I  have 
used  several  brands  of  plates,  and  finally 
settled  down  on  the  Cramer  plate.  I  think 
if  a  man  gets  a  good,  reliable  brand  of 
plates,  no  matter  whose  make,  he  had  better 
stick  to  them.  One  thing  sure,  they  all  use 
very  poor  glass ;  some  of  it  would  make  a 
barn-window  blush.  What  I  would  like 
to  see,  would  be  a  good,  reliable  formula 
published,  for  making  emulsion  and  pre- 
paring plates ;  then  let  those  who  prefer, 
make  their  own  plates. 

Yours,  truly, 

C.  H.  Stoddart. 


CONCERNING  THE  DIFFERENCES 
IN  RESULTS  IN  PRACTICE. 

DR.  J.  SCHNAUSS. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  direction  or  formula,  the 
results  with  different  operators  are  often 
contradictory. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  taste  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
taste  is  too  often  subject  to  the  caprice  of 
the  public,  or  the  whim  of  the  peculiar 
individual.  But  when  the  results  are  the 
outcome  of  photo-chemical  operations,  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  they  should 
be  so  different. 

When  we  read  the  reports  of  the  meet- 
ings of  photographic  societies,  how  often 
do  we  notice  that  where  one  recommends, 
with  all  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  occasion, 
a  certain  kind  of  paper  or  preparation  of 
gelatine  emulsion,  another  not  less  re- 
nowned in  photographic  circles  condemns 
the  same  as  utterly  worthless. 

In  the  good  old  days  (as  we  now  call 
them)   of  the   collodion   process,   this    was 
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frequently  the  case,  inasmuch  as  everyone 
had  some  peculiar  formula  to  recommend 
for  the  making  of  the  best  collodion;  one 
claiming  that  it  should  contain  more  alco- 
hol or  more  bromide  to  adapt  it  to  a  certain 
use,  another  denying  it. 

But  even  in  cases  where  the  lighting  or 
the  harmonizing  of  the  solutions  is  of  less 
consideration,  as,  for  instance,  the  paper  em- 
ployed, men  did,  and  do  still  give  proof  of 
the  saying:  "Many  men  of  many  minds." 

Every  photographer  has  his  own  peculiar 
notions  concerning  the  timing  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  negative.  Each  prefers 
his  own  paper  or  toning  bath. 

Ominous  blisters  and  air  bubbles  will 
make  their  appearance  constantly  in  the 
flowing  of  paper  by  one  operator,  which 
another  considers  perfection  itself. 

Manifold  are  the  influences  which  are 
constantly  at  work  bringing  forth  diverse 
results,  whose  operations  apparently  are 
not  subject  to  any  law.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, however  paradoxical  it  sounds,  that  the 
less  the  photographer  himself  has  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  his  plates  and  solu- 
tions the  more  uniform  will  be  the  results. 
This  is  so  far  established  that  one  and  the 
same  factory  always  produces  more  uniform 
products  than  when  it  is  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  prepare  his  own  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  gelatine 
process  will  clear  the  way  for  uniformity 
of  results.  The  photo-chemist  of  the  future 
will  have  to  direct  his  activity  more  to  the 
manufacturer,  less  to  the  photographer,  as  in 
earlier  times,  and  in  my  opinion  this  will 
be  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  photog- 
rapher, since  he  will  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  direct  his  attention  wholly  to  the 
artistic  side  of  his  profession.  He  will 
acknowledge  this  with  gratitude  when  the 
preparation  of  dry  plates  makes  him  inde- 
pendent of  such  druggery. 

Next  to  the  ready-made  plates,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  a 
durable  copying-paper.  A  beginning  in 
this  direction  has  already  been  made. 
Whether  it  will  ever  come  so  far  that  the 
photographer  should  be  able  to  devote  his 
attention  merely  to  the  taking  of  the 
picture   and   development  of  the  plate,  is 


the  question  of  the  future.  In  the  hurly- 
burlj*  of  the  present,  "time  is  money," 
therefore  the  advantage  of  such  a  division 
of  labor  is  not  to  be  lightly  considered. 
The  more  the  numerous  operations  of  pho- 
tography are  simplified,  the  more  perfect 
will  be  the  artistic  results. 

The  opposite  views  and  opinions  of  prac- 
tical photographers  are  notconfinedto  chem- 
ical operations,  but  extend  to  the  optical 
knowledge  of  the  profession.  I  have  heard 
the  most  diverse  judgment  pronounced  over 
the  euryscope  and  the  aplanatic  lens ;  but 
that  which  is  good,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
finally  wins  the  race ;  personal  skill  plays  a 
prominent  part. 

Some  of  my  photographic  friends,  whose 
means  did  not  admit  of  too  great  an  outlay 
in  the  purchase  of  lenses,  contented  them- 
selves by  buying  nameless  objectives  pos- 
sessing all  the  draw-backs  of  double  foci, 
yet  they  knew  how  to  bring  forth  better  re- 
sults than  their  richer  brother  with  the 
best  that  science  could  produce.  The  blame 
is  too  often  shoved  on  the  poor  objective, 
when  the  poor  operator  is  only  to  blame. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  our  modern  con- 
structed instrument. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  acquainted 
with  your  instrument  before  you  can 
properly  use  it,  just  as  the  skilled  marks- 
man must  thoroughly  know  the  capabilities 
of  his  gun  before  he  can  well  trust  it  to 
carry  the  bullet  to  the  bull's-eye. 

The  optician  has  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  times  in  making  instruments 
adapted  to  the  rapid  gelatine  process. 
Moreover,  in  the  best  galleries  there  is  a 
marked  change  perceptible  in  the  character 
of  the  work  produced,  showing  the  capa- 
bilities of  photography  with  improved  in- 
struments, and  arguing  well  for  the  artistic 
taste  of  the  day.  Photography,  no  doubt,  is 
gradually  advancing  to  its  proper  place 
anions:  the  fine  arts. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY  BY  OR- 
DINARY LAMP-LIGHT.* 

With  the  ever-increasing  devotion  to 
microscopical  research,  the  need  of  ready 
and  accurate  means  of  reproducing  what  is 

*  The  Medical  News,  March  17,  1883. 
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seen  in  the  instrument  is  becoming  more 
and  more  imperative  ;  while  for  elementary 
demonstration,  or  for  the  illustration  of 
text-books,  the  semi-diagramatic  drawings 
are,  probably,  to  be  preferred ;  3ret  for 
original  research  regarding  matters  where 
differences  of  opinion  and  interpretation  are 
likely  to  arise,  some  method  less  open  to 
the  charge  of  inaccuracy,  from  lack  of 
artistic  ability,  or  from  a  pencil  influenced 
by  preconceived  ideas,  is  eminently  desir- 
able. To  the  more  or  less  perfect  fulfil- 
ment of  these  requirments,  photo-microg- 
raphy has  always  laid  claim. 

Kegarding  the  capabilities  of  photog- 
raphy in  this  connection  nothing  need  be 
said,  as  all  are  familiar  with  the  beautiful 
productions  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
from  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward. 
It  is,  however,  with  a  view  of  directing  at- 
tention to  the  simplicity  ana  readiness  with 
which  photography  may  be  utilized  that 
the  present  notes  are  offered. 

The  introduction  and  perfection  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  of  "dry"  plates 
has  greatly  simplified  what,  during  the 
"wet"  collodion  process,  was  more  or  less 
complicated  work,  requiring,  for  the  best 
results,  a  considerable  outlay  for  apparatus. 

Formerly,  when  the  "  wet "  plates  were 
the  only  ones  employed,  some  source  of 
powerful  illumination,  as  sun,  calcium, 
magnetism,  or  electric  light,  was  necessary. 
Sunlight,  probably,  is  the  best  illumination 
for  photo-micrography ;  but  to  be  used 
with  convenience  and  the  best  results  a 
heliostat  is  almost  indispensable,  together 
with  a  suitable  southern  exposure,  and  leis- 
ure during  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day — 
necessities  which  surrounded  photo-microg- 
raphy with  obstacles  which  but  the  few 
especially  interested  cared  to  overcome. 

The  introduction  of  "dry"  plates  has 
opened  the  way  for  convenient  and  efficient 
methods,  which  before  were  impossible.  As 
is  well-known,  the  "dry"  plates  are  much 
more  rapid  than  the  "wet"  ones,  being 
readily  impressed  by  any  illumination  of 
ordinary  brilliancy,  even  the  ordinary 
kerosene  lamp  of  the  microscopist's  table. 
While  the  applicability  and  efficiency  of 
such  illumination  is  becoming  well  known, 
comparatively  few   seem   to   have   availed 


themselves  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  read- 
iness of  its  application. 

Believing  that  a  concise  description  of 
the  method  employed  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results  may  aid  those  desiring  to  ex- 
periment in  this  direction,  a  few  hints  as  to 
the  apparatus  and  manipulations  employed 
are  given,  which  may  be  modified  to  meet 
individual  wants. 

The  first  care  in  arranging  for  photo- 
micrography is  a  firm  and  convenient  table 
or  base  ;  this  is  best  a  well-seasoned  board, 
some  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  inches  wide.  This  is  securely 
fastened  to  some  support,  which  may  with 
advantage  be  a  firm  table  of  ordinary  size ; 
the  board,  however,  should  be  raised  to  a 
convenient  height  to  avoid  uncomfortable 
stooping  while  working.  Abcut  eighteen 
inches  from  one  end  of  the  base  is  a  con- 
venient position  for  the  microscope,  the 
tube  of  which  should  be  placed  perfectly 
horizontal,  care  being  taken  that  a  good 
balance  be  maintained.  The  eye-piece  of 
the  instrument  is  best  removed. 

Owing  to  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the 
"dry"  plates  to  any  white  light,  it  will, 
ordinarily,  be  found  much  more  convenient 
to  employ  a  camera,  which  must  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  be  at  a  proper  height  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  microscope. 
As  the  amplification  desirable  will  probably 
require  the  image  to  be  received  at  some 
distance  from  the  instrument  (from  thirty 
to  forty-eight  inches),  an  "extension" 
between  the  camera  and  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope is  necessary,  which  can  readily  be 
made  from  a  cone  of  card-board  or  tin, 
with  the  precaution  that  all  the  joints  are 
light-proof.  The  tube  of  the  microscope, 
as  well  as  the  extension,  should  be  lined 
with  dead-black  paper. 

The  position  of  the  focusing  adjustments 
is  thus  removed  beyond  reach  when  the 
operator  is  closely  observing  the  image  on 
the  ground-glass  of  the  camera-back ;  some 
arrangement,  therefore,  for  operating  the 
fine  adjustment  from  a  distance  is  necessary. 
A  very  simple  contrivance  for  this  purpose, 
which  has  always  answered  with  perfect 
satisfaction,  consists  of  a  piece  of  thin 
twine,  which  passes  over  the  milled  head  of 
the  fine  adjustment  (the  latter  being  grooved 
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to  receive  the  cord)  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  board  on  either  side  of  the  microscope, 
one  end  passing  through  the  screw-eye 
towards  the  floor,  while  the  other  is  carried 
from  the  instrument  by  an  occasional  screw- 
eye  along  the  further  side  of  the  board  to 
any  convenient  distance,  where  it  passes 
towards  the  floor ;  on  either  end  of  the 
cord  are  suitable  balance  weights — fishing 
dipsies  answer  well — when  by  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  twine  the  fine  adjustment 
is  turned.  The  arrangement,  when  properly 
adjusted,  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  by  which 
a  one-twelfth  or  one-fifteenth  can  readily 
and  delicately  be  focused,  and  possesses  the 
advantage  over  the  much  more  complicated 
mechanical  arrangements  of  but  a  nominal 
cost,  and  of  being  out  of  the  way  of  the 
operator,  and  little  likely  to  disturbance  by 
an  accidental  knock. 

A  proper  illumination  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  apparatus.  A  good  kerosene 
lamp  with  a  flat  wick  should  be  used,  the 
flame  being  turned  with  the  edge  towards 
the  microscope,  and  being  on  a  level  with 
the  axis  of  the  stand  ;  between  the  flame 
and  the  stage  a  large  bull's-eye  condenser 
is  interposed  about  five  inches  in  front  of 
the  stage,  with  the  plane  surface  towards 
the  flame,  the  latter  being  three  or  four 
inches  further  removed.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  centre  of  the  condensing 
lens  and  flame  to  correspond  to  the  axis  of 
the  instrument. 

For  low  powers,  say  from  three  inch  to 
the  half  inch  objective,  no  further  conden- 
sation of  light  is  necessary,  but  with  higher 
powers  the  addition  of  an  achromatic  con- 
denser is  of  decided  advantage,  being  the 
most  convenient  means  of  obtaining  power- 
ful, as  well  as  graded  illumination.  Es- 
pecial attention  should  be  given  to  having 
the  light  well  centred  and  equally  distrib- 
uted over  the  field,  the  intensity  being  ad- 
justed by  the  condenser  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  preparation  to  ■  be  photo- 
graphed. 

With  an  illumination'  arranged  as  sug- 
gested, the  range  of  objectives  which  may 
be  employed  is,  contrary  to  a  seemingly 
prevalent  idea,  practically  unlimited,  as 
we  have  photographed  with  objectives 
ranging  from  three  inches  to  one-fifteenth 


of  an  inch,  giving  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
hundred  diameters,  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

The  illumination  is  sufficient  to  allow  the 
use  of  a  cell  of  copper  ammonio-sulphate ; 
experience  has  shown  us  that  the  blue-cell 
is  unnecessary  with  lamp-light,  as  no  trouble 
is  found  from  discrepancy  between  the  foci 
of  the  visual  and  actinic  rays,  since  in  the 
yellow  light  they  are,  probably,  practically 
identical.  With  the  two  or  three  inch  ob- 
jective, the  image  is  perfectly  in  focus, 
with  all  blue-cell  or  glass  discarded.  Sim- 
ilar conclusions  have  been  taught  by  the 
observations  of  a  number  of  others. 

The  plates  which  have  seemed  the  most 
satisfactory  are  those  known  commercially 
as  Eastman's  "  Rapid."  With  these  the 
length  of  exposure  will  vary,  with  illumi- 
nation, lens,  and  preparation,  from  three  to 
twelve  minutes;  with  medium  powers, 
four-tenths  to  one-fifth,  about  six  minutes 
will  usually  be  satisfactory ;  with  one- 
twelfth  or  one-fifteenth,  a  somewhat  longer 
exposure  is  necessary. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficult}'  in  photo- 
micrography is  in  obtaining  an  accurate 
focus.  In  order  to  conveniently  see  the 
image  on  the  ground-glass  when  stationed 
at  the  microscope,  a  mirror  should  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  table  opposite  to 
the  focusing  screen,  when  the  image  will  be 
conveniently  reflected  while  working  at  the 
microscope.  On  finding  the  approximate 
focus,  the  operator  takes  his  position  at  the 
ground-glass,  and,  by  means  of  the  arrange- 
ment already  suggested,  secures  the  exact 
focus.  For  many  preparations  the  ordinary 
ground-glass  answers  perfectly;  for  very 
delicate  structures,  however,  the  plate- 
holder,  with  a  piece  of  plain  glass  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  the  sensitized  plate, 
should  be  substituted  for  the  ground-glass 
of  the  camera-back,  when,  by  the  aid  of 
a  focusing  glass,  the  accurate  adjustment  is 
readily  obtained.  While  by  no  means  es- 
sential, yet  a  large,  firm  stand,  with  mechan- 
ical and  rotating  stage,  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly convenient  for  work  with  the  higher 
powers. 

To  insure  satisfactory  results,  certain  con- 
ditions should  be  fulfilled.  Objectives  with 
unquestionable  definition  are,  of  course,  in- 
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dispensable;  flatness  of  field  and  sufficient 
angle  to  admit  plenty  of  light  being  like- 
wise important.  The  character  of  the 
preparation  is  also  a  vital  condition  of  suc- 
cess, since  not  a  little  of  the  disappoint- 
ment from  unsatisfactory  work  is  due  to  the 
attempted  use  of  specimens  totally  unfit  for 
photography.  When  sections,  they  should 
be  as  thin  as  possible,  care  being  taken  that 
they  lie  flat  when  mounted ;  but  whatever 
the  form  of  the  tissue,  whether  section  or 
not,  it  should  be  deeply  stained  and  ivell 
differentiated,  the  last  being  especially  im- 
portant. 

Regarding  the  purely  photographic  man- 
ipulations, it  is  beyond  the  province  of 
these  notes  to  speak,  since  efficient  assist- 
ance may  be  obtained  from  many  sources. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  the  plate  should 
be  developed  soon  after  the  exposure,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  quality,  yet  printing 
and  finishing,  and  indeed  all  manipulations, 
may  be  left  for  the  professional  photog- 
rapher. Such,  however,  being  questions  for 
each  worker  to  decide  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

While  lamp-light  by  no  means  replaces 
sunlight  for  photo-micrography  when  much 
time  is  devoted  to  such  work,  or  where  the 
very  highest  amplifications  are  required, 
yet  the  simple  method  described  offers 
pleasant  and  profitable  employment  for 
many  an  evening,  and  may  be  the  means 
of  recording  much  that  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  By  lamp-light,  at  a  very  mod- 
erate cost,  with  the  simple  additions  to  the 
microscope  described,  any  one  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  producing  really  good 
work,  which,  we  know  from  experience, 
may  equal  that  by  the  more  complicated 
method  by  sunlight. 

Were  photography  more  generally  util- 
ized for  illustration,  microscopical  science 
would  be  the  gainer  :  the  favorite  diagram- 
atic  clearness  of  our  drawings  might  be 
lost,  but  things  would  be  represented  more 
as  they  really  appear. 


Wilson's  Photograph ios,  if  anything, 
sells  better  than  ever  before.  Some  galleries 
have  two  copies  in  use. 


MR.  LEMARY'S  PROCESS  OF 
PHOTO-TINTING. 

Among  the  divers  processes  recently  pat- 
ented, we  remark  one  that  Mr.  Lemary  has 
designated  under  the  name  of  photo-tinting. 
As  will  be  seen,  this  process  bears  consider- 
able analogy  with  that  published  by  Messrs. 
Cras  and  Charpentier,  page  82  (1882)  of  the 
Paris  Moniteur,  and  which  was  there  des- 
ignated as  "  Photography  of  Colors  by 
Tinting  the  Coagulated  Albumen  Film." 

The  Lemary  process  is  as  follows:  Take 
suitable  photographic  paper  and  coat  with 
a  mixture  composed  of  a  solution  of  ten  per 
cent,  of  dry  albumen  for  eighty  parts  of 
whites  of  eggs,  in  twenty  parts  of  water ; 
pass  through  a  close  cloth.  Then  dissolve 
eight  grammes  (2  drs.  3  grs.)  of  gelatine 
over  a  water  bath  in  one  hundred  grammes 
(3  ozs.  1  dr.  43  grs.)  of  water,  and  add 
nineteen  per  cent,  of  alum.  When  the 
solution  becomes  thick  and  homogeneous, 
add  the  above  mixture  of  water  and  albu- 
men, and  filter  through  cloth.  This  tepid 
solution  serves  to  coat  the  paper,  which 
afterwards  is  plunged  into  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum  and  bichromate  of  potash.  It 
is  then  dried  and  exposed  under  a  positive 
to  solar  light.  After  sufficient  exposure  it 
is  washed  and  plunged  in  the  color-bath, 
which  should  be  either  neutral  or  alkaline. 
Upon  leaving  this  bath  the  print  will  be 
visible  with  all  its  graduated  tints.  Wash 
in  water  to  free  the  paper  from  the  color  in 
excess.  In  a  word,  this  process  consists  in 
the  use  of  dye,  either  vegetable,  or  having 
an  aniline  base  used  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline 
state  in  which  the  print  is  plunged  after 
having  passed  through  the  operations  indi- 
cated above. — Paris  Moniteur. 


THE  "  CHEAP  MAN." 

How  to  Beat  Him.     "Heads  I  Win." 

At  this  present  period  the  most  serious 
question  which  confronts  the  honorable  por- 
trait photographer  in  some  of  our  larger 
cities  is,  that  which  constitutes  the  heading 
of  this  article,  and  I  will  try  to  convey  as 
clearly  as  possible,  from  personal  experience 
in  fighting  some  of  the  worst  of  this  element, 
what   I   conceive   to   be   the   best  defence 
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against  this  pestilential  nuisance  of  our  pro- 
fession. 

For  convenience  sake,  we  will  divide  the 
parasites  into  three  classes.  First  comes 
the  "poor"  cheap  man:  poor  work,  poor 
place,  and  poor  in  pocket.  He  does  little 
or  no  harm,  as  if  he  survives  the  struggle 
by  improving  his  work,  he  ceases  to  be 
cheap,  as  he  generally  finds  that  good  work 
commands  fair  prices. 

Second  comes  the  wandering  adventurer, 
a  man  of  some  capital,  who  knows  what 
good  work  is,  and  sometimes  can  make  it, 
looking  for  a  place  where  good  prices  pre- 
vail, opening  a  fine  place  with  the  best 
assistants  that  he  can  get,  swooping  down 
suddenly  like  a  hawk  upon  his  prey  and 
carrying  the  town  by  storm  with  his  largely 
advertised  cheap  prices.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  dangerous  of  all. 

Washington  and  Richmond  have  been 
wrecked,  photographically  speaking,  by  this 
sort  of  a  raid.  Now  there  is,  unfortunately, 
but  one  way  to  meet  such  a  fellow,  and  I 
begged  the  photograpers  of  Washington  to 
do  so  at  once,  but  without  avail,  and  that  is 
to  fight  him  with  his  own  weapons.  Asso- 
ciate together  and  all  cutatonce  below  him 
before  he  can  gain  a  foothold.  By  that 
means  you  break  him  up  and  wreck  him 
financially,  so  he  can  never  again  do  you  or 
any  other  honest  photographer  harm.  Of 
course,  your  own  business  suffers  tempo- 
rarily, but  you  retain  your  patronage,  and 
when  the  parasite  is  killed,  as  it  surely  must 
be,  you  can  get  fair  prices  again. 

The  failure  to  adopt  this  plan  resulted 
disastrously  both  to  Washington  and  Rich- 
mond, and  finally  nearly  all  of  the  photog- 
raphers in  both  places  had  to  cut  their 
prices  after  the  intruder  had  captured  most 
of  their  patronage.  This  was  one  of  the 
causes  why  Anderson  left  Richmond. 

The  third  class  comprises  a  set  of  vultures 
somewhat  like  the  patent  medicine  men, 
and  we  have  had  experience  with  them  here. 
The  constituent  elements  are  first,  plenty  of 
capital,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  gulli- 
bility of  the  general  public  by  flowery  and 
laudatory  advertisements,  the  use  of  the 
prestige  of  some  new  improvement  in  the 
art,  of  which  the  public  are  led  to  believe 
they  are  the  inventors  and  pioneers,  and  a 


lavish  expenditure  in  showy  rooms  and  ad- 
vertisements. N"ow  there  are  two  ways  of 
meeting  the  latter  class  of  wolves,  which,  it 
is  understood,  are  not  wanderers  but  are 
stationary,  and  who  have  failed  to  make  a 
success  of  photograph}'  by  the  legitimate 
means  of  merit  in  their  work,  caused  gen- 
erally by  their  own  ignorance  and  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  photography  on  the  dry 
goods  or  patent  medicine  system. 

To  such,  the  advent  of  the  dry  plate  or 
"  instantaneous  "  process  was  a  perfect  God- 
send with  which  to  bewilder  an  ignorant 
public  with  "  pseudo  science  "  in  advertise- 
ments, and  it  proved  a  temporary  success 
in  many  instances. 

In  the  two  ways  of  meeting  such  fellows, 
success  depends  of  course  on  united  action. 
If,  as  is  usual,  the  work  is  still  poor,  all  that 
the  good  and  average  photographer  has  to 
do  is  to  let  him  alone,  with  rope  enough  ;  he 
will  hang  himself;  but  every  hand  must  be 
turned  against  the  common  enemy,  and  not 
against  each  other  (as  is  so  often  the  case), 
to  the  advantage  of  these  pirates.  Let 
every  one  demonstrate  to  his  patrons  the 
superiority  of  his  work  by  actual  compari- 
son, and  particularly  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  artists  never  use  such  methods.  Such 
united  action  on  the  part  of  all  will  con- 
vince the  best  part  of  the  public  of  the  truth 
and  the  grand  scheme  will  fail  as  surely  as 
twice  two  makes  four. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  photographers 
fail  to  comprehend  the  vital  necessity  of 
united  action,  and  one  after  another  in  cow- 
ardly fear  drop  their  standard  and  thus 
compel  the  body  of  them  to  follow  in  the 
lead  of  the  unprincipled  quack  who  at- 
tempts to  ruin  them.  It  is  much  better/or 
all  to  come  down  at  once  and  thus  take  tbe 
wind  out  of  his  sails  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
former  action  is  best,  as  it  keeps  your  prices 
to  a  fair  level.  Whatever  is  done,  should  be 
done  in  an  organized  manner,  not  in  a  desul- 
tory, guerilla  warfare.  But,  granting  the 
mischief  is  done,  how  shall  we  remedy  it? 
A  little  experience  from  our  case  here  will 
give  the  hint.  I  find  first  the  method 
adopted  by  this  class  is  cheap  labor  (girls  at 
three  dollars  per  week  as  "retouchers  (?)/' 
etc.);  dry  plates,  because  they  are  best 
suited  for  a  rush  in  making  exposures,  and 
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are  sure  of  some  results  at  least,  and  prevent 
too  much  variance  with  change  of  opera- 
tors ;  and  last,  but  most  important  of  all, 
they  make  mostly  three-fourths  or  full 
figure  pictures  with  plenty  of  "  accessories  " 
promiscuously  thrown  in  to  make  up  for 
want  of  ability  otherwise,  and  to  save  re- 
touching. The  dry  plates  are  inferior  to  wet 
for  heads,  but  by  piling  on  the  intensity  in 
these  "accessory"  and  "background" 
pictures  very  few  of  the  public  can  see  the 
difference  in  quality,  as  thejT  manage  to  get 
brilliant  prints.  Even-  if  the  face  is  iron- 
clad, and  has  no  modelling,  the  drapery  and 
accessories  are  all  perfect,  and  the  dry-plate 
maker  saves  them  from  their  usual  streaks, 
fog,  and  chemical  defects  generally.  Now, 
herein  lies  the  weak  spot  of  the  enemy. 
Give  the  public  heads,  and  then  challenge 
comparison.  That  tells  tbe  tale.  We  do  it 
every  day,  and  even  the  most  ignorant  can 
see  the  difference.  The  heads,  vignette  and 
otherwise,  will  forever  remain  the  leading 
picture,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  Just  get 
finely  modelled  heads,  full  of  detail,  and  yet 
brilliant,  such  as  only  a  first-class  collodion 
plate  can  give,  have  it  finely  retouched  and 
carefully  printed  (but  not  by  three  dollar  a 
week  boys),  and  you  will  surely  crush  the 
miserable  quack  who  attempts  to  rob  you 
of  your  business  on  the  "cheap"  plan. 
For  the  moment  he  attempts  to  compete 
with  you  on  this  class  of  work,  it  means  a 
first-class  operator  (for  such  fellows  hardly 
ever  are  good  photographers  themselves), 
first-class  retouchers,  and  first-class  printers ; 
and  that,  gentlemen,  means  financial  failure 
at  the  rate  o/$3.00  or  less  per  dozen  for  cabi- 
nets. And  this  failure  is  sure  to  come 
quickly,  too,  no  matter  how  well  fixed  the 
fellow  may  be.  Of  course,  if  any  one 
could  constantly  keep  a  rush  of,  say  forty 
or  fifty  sitters  per  day  at  those  prices,  it 
might  give  a  profit,  but  such  a  thing  can- 
not be  done  in  any  place  that  has  anything 
like  a  quota  of  photographers,  as  all  large 
cities  have,  for,  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
means  such  enterprises  are  always  met,  and 
the  result  is,  after  a  short  period,  the  col- 
lapse comes.  In  this  city,  even  those  who 
"branched  out"  on  the  cheap  plan  have 
found  it  a  failure,  and  if  all  the  middle 
class  of  photographers    (comprising  about 


nine  or  ten)  would  combine  to  advance 
their  prices,  they  would  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  those  who  commenced  this  raid. 
I  say  again,  give  them  heads,  and  you 
will  surely  win  the  battle  for  honest  photog- 
raph y. 

T>.  Bachrach,  Jr. 


MODE  OF  PREPARATION  OF  A 
NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER, 

Giving  in  Black  Positive  Prints  from 
a  Positive. 

BY  MESSRS.  CROS  &  VERGERATTD. 

Messrs.  Cros  &  Vergeraitd  have  sent 
to  the  French  Photographic  Society  the  fol- 
lowing communication  : 

Ordinary  photographic  paper,  impreg- 
nated with  a  silver  salt,  gives,  as  do  other 
analogous  papers,  the  reversed  reproduction 
of  images  having  a  transparent  ground ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  dark  tints  are  changed  into 
light,  and  the  light  into  dark.  Now  it  is 
often  necessary  in  science  to  obtain  as  sim- 
ply as  possible  the  direct  representation  of 
a  tracing,  net-work,  etc.  It  appeared  useful 
to  us  to  obtain  the  immediate  representation 
by  the  action  of  light.  To  this  effect  we 
have  utilized  :  1st.  The  easy  reduction  of 
soluble  bichromates  mixed  with  certain  or- 
ganic matters.  2d.  The  relative  insolu- 
bility of  bichromate  of  silver. 

Taking  a  suitable  paper,  it  is  covered  with 
a  solution  of  two  grammes  (31  grs.)  of  bi- 
chromate of  ammonia,  fifteen  grammes 
(3  drs.  51  grs.)  of  glucose  for  one  hundred 
grammes  (3  ozs.  1  dr.  43  grs.)  of  water,  dried, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  light  under  a  posi- 
tive. When  the  uncovered  portions  of  the 
paper,  which  were  at  first  of  a  decided  yel- 
low, have  become  gray,  the  exposure  is 
discontinued  and  a  rapid  immersion  made 
in  a  silver  bath  :  One  gramme  (15  grs.)  for 
one  hundred  grammes  (3  ozs.  1  dr.  43  grs.) 
of  water,  to  which  have  been  added  ten 
grammes  (2  drs.  34  grs.)  of  acetic  acid. 
The  image  appears  immediately  of  a  blood- 
red  color,  formed  by  the  bichromate  of  sil- 
ver. In  all  parts  where  the  light  has  acted 
the  bichromate  has  been  reduced  by  the 
glucose ;  in  all  parts  in  which  the  variable 
opacities  of  the   image  have  protected   in 
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different  degrees  the  sensitive  film,  the  bi- 
chromate of  silver  remains  insoluble  in  the 
water  of  the  subsequent  washing.  If  dried 
by  fire,  the  image  remains  red ;  if  dried  in 
sun,  it  becomes  dark-brown.  To  obtain  a 
the  open  air  and  in  light,  especially  in  the 
black  image  it  suffices  to  expose  the  dry 
prints  to  sulphurous  acid  gas.  A  bath  of 
sulphite  of  copper  and  potash  in  solution 
gives  a  more  intense  black. — Paris  Moni- 
teur. 


[Translated  for  the  Philadelphia  Photographer .] 

FRENCH  PATENTS. 

147,042,  Schrorer  (Richard),  New  Process 
for  Reproducing  Photographic  Portraits  on 
Wood,  Leather,  Paper,  Caoutchouc,  Tissues, 
Porcelain,  Stoneware,  Metals,  Stone,  and 
similar  substances,  January  24,  1882;  March 
30,  1882. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  substances 
mentioned  above,  in  order  to  make  photo- 
graphic portraits  upon  them,  I  use  a  product 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  substances  sensi- 
tive to  light,  such  as  chloride  of  silver, 
iodide  of  silver,  and  bromide  of  silver,  with 
a  solution  of  glue  or  fish  glue,  which  is  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner : 

The  glue  is  first  treated  as  follows,  dis- 
solve 1  part  of  alum  in  300  parts  of  ordinary 
water,  and  place  in  this  solution  16  parts  of 
the  best  glue,  or  fish  glue,  cut  into  strips, 
which  are  allowed  to  remain  24  hours,  stirring 
the  liquid  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  dis- 
lodge the  air  bubbles.  Decant  the  alum 
solution,  carefully  wash  the  glue,  changing 
the  water  three  or  four  times,  and  then  dry 
it.  By  this  treatment  the  glue  is  refined, 
and  obtains  a  very  high  degree  of  fusion  and 
congelation. 

This  beinsr  done,  dissolve  in  a  bottle  : 


2  parts. 


Iodide  of  potassium, 
Bromide  of  potassium, 
Chloride  of  sodium,  . 
Refined  glue, 
Distilled  water, . 

In  another  bottle  dissolve  : 

Nitrate  of  silver, 
Distilled  water, 


These  two  solutions  are  now  heated  to  35° 
C.  (95°  Fahr.),  and  then  the  solution  of  glue 
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with  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  is  poured 
into  the  silver  solution,  stirring  continually. 
This  mixture  should  remain  24  hours  in  a 
water  bath  at  from  30°  to  35°  C.  (86°  to  95° 
Fahr.).  After  shaking  strongly  and  fre- 
quently, add  20  drops  of  ammonia ;  again 
shake  and  pass  through  fine  cambric.  The 
preparation  is  now  ready  for  use. 

Non-inetallic  substances  of  a  compact 
character,  such  as  glazed  porcelain,  stone- 
ware plaques,  are  slightly  heated,  coated 
with  the  sensitizing  preparation  and  then 
dried. 

Substances  of  a  porous  character,  such  as 
wood,  paper,  leather,  tissues,  stone  plaques, 
marble,  unglazed  porcelain,  etc.,  are  first 
prepared  by  coating  them  with  a  solution  of 
refined  glue.  In  this  preparation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  spread  evenly  the  solution  in  every 
direction  with  a  brush,  until  all  the  air  bub- 
bles have  entirely  disappeared. 

It  is  necessary  to  apply  three  or  four  coats 
to  obtain  the  requisite  thickness.  The 
leather,  caoutchouc,  tissues,  etc.,  should  be 
stretched  on  a  frame,  so  as  to  receive  the 
proper  manipulation. 

The  photographic  portraits  are  now  made 
on  the  substances  prepared  in  this  manner  ; 
this  is  done  by  direct  reproduction  by  means 
of  acids ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  reproduce 
larger  portraits  with  smaller  negative  prints, 
by  the  enlarging  process  with  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  the  electric  light,  or  any  other  light. 
On  account  of  the  great  sensitiveness  of 
the  prepared  film  the  time  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  in  the  direct  reproduction  is 
from  2  to  5  seconds,  for  electric  or  sunlight 
according  to  the  density  of  the  negative 
used,  and  for  petroleum  light,  from  40  to  50 
seconds. 

Now  develop  the  image  in  the  following 
manner.     Dissolve 


No.  1. 
Citric  acid,  . 
Pyrogallic  acid,   . 
Alum,  . 
Distilled  water,    . 

No.  2. 
Nitrate  of  silver, 
Citric  acid, 
Distilled  water,  . 


1  part. 

2  " 
1     " 

.     300  parts. 


5  parts. 

6  " 
100     " 


For  developing,  mix  6  parts  of  the  first 
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solution  with  1  part  of  the  second,  and  im- 
merse the  article  on  which  the  reproduced 
image  is  to  be  developed.  The  image  is  now 
washed  in  water,  and  fixed  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  1  part  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium 
in  8  parts  of  water ;  it  is  then  treated  for  from 
15  to  20  minutes  with  a  cold  saturated  aque- 
ous alum  solution,  and  after  careful  washing 
dried.  According  to  the  quantity  of  alum 
used  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  tone  desired, 
either  blue,  violet,  brown,  or  red  so  that  all 
ulterior  treatment  of  the  image  is  avoided. — 
Journal  de  V 'Industrie  Photographic 

147,954— Paul  (Edouard).  Process  for 
Making  Portraits  upon  Opaline  Glass  (March 
18,  1882— May  25,  1882). 

The  present  invention  consists : 

1.  In  the  making  of  the  photographic 
prints. 

2.  In  the  transfer  of  the  photographic 
prints  on  glass  or  porcelain. 

3.  In  the  finishing  of  the  transferred 
prints. 

A  sheet  of  pasteboard  of  three  or  four 
thicknesses  is  covered  with  a  thin  solution  of 
gelatine,  slowly  dried,  then  with  a  liquid 
and  thick  coating  of  collodion  and  chloride 
of  silver,  and  again  dried.  The  bending  up 
of  the  edges  of  the  pasteboard  facilitates  the 
uniformity  of  the  collodion  film,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  prevents  its  running  over. 

The  negative  print  is  made  on  the  paste- 
board which  has  just  been  so  treated;  which, 
however,  is  very  obscure,  as  it  is  done  with 
albumenized  paper,  in  such  manner  that  the 
clearest  tones  still  remain  veiled.  These 
prints  are  placed  in  a  bath  composed  of: 

Rather  strong  solution  of  gold,  .  20  drops. 
Solution  of  aminoniacal  sulpho- 

cyanogen,     .         .         .  3     " 

Large  drops  of  water.          .         .  250 

They  are  fixed  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  ten  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of 
sodium  and  hyposulphuric  acid,  until  a  blue- 
red  tone  is  obtained,  after  which  they  are  to 
be  carefully  washed  for  about  four  hours. 

A  plate  of  fine  opaline  glass  without 
defects,  if  possible,  or  of  porcelain,  after 
having  been  well  cleaned,  is  coated  with  a 
solution  of  gum  Arabic,  dried,  and  covered 
with  two  per  cent,  of  ordinary  collodion, 
and  placed  in  water  until  the  gelatinous  sub- 


stance which  covers  the  plate  is  no  longer 
fatty  and  has  become  solidified  before  re- 
moval. 

After  this,  using  due  care,  an  image  is 
placed  on  the  plate  and  pressure  used  to  ex- 
tract the  water ;  then  the  porcelain  plate, 
with  the  piece  of  pasteboard,  is  placed  in  a 
bath  of  hot  water ;  by  this  means  the  gelati- 
nous substance  is  detached  from  the  paste- 
board, adhering  to  the  plate  alone.  After 
retouching  with  India  ink,  an  oil  varnish  is 
used,  so  that  the  photograph  may  be  seen 
through  the  color.  A  siccatif  may  also  be 
used  for  rapid  drying. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  ART  OF 
RETOUCHING.* 

The  endeavor  of  the  photographer  to 
imitate  the  work  of  the  artist  has  during  the 
last  twenty  years  given  so  great  a  predomi- 
nance to  the  method  of  retouching,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  should  regard  its  ad- 
vance as  a  cause  of  rejoicing  or  of  regret. 

When  photography  was  first  discovered, 
the  world  hailed  it  as  the  art  which  should 
faithfully  represent  the  image  of  man  and 
of  external  nature  in  all  their  reality ;  as  the 
infallible  pencil  which  should  trace  the 
lineaments  of  the  human  face  with  such 
truth  that  the  mediocre  artist  would  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  its  superiority  and 
independent  power. 

But  now,  instead  of  faithful  representa- 
tions of  nature,  we  have  only  magnificently 
retouched  portraits.  The  countenance  has 
been  so  manipulated,  we  might  almost  say 
marred,  by  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses, 
the  features  so  rejuvenated  out  of  all  re- 
semblance to  the  original,  that  we  are  forced, 
much  against  our  will,  to  cast  the  lie  in  the 
teeth  of  photography  ;  and  to  lower  it  from 
the  high  stand  of  the  witness  of  truth  to  the 
position  of  the  mere  accessory  of  the  crayon 
and  retouching  graver. 

The  average  public  has  in  consequence 
become  so  demoralized  by  these  flattering 
pictures,  which  lie  like  truth,  so  accustomed 
to  accept  them  for  the  real,  that  the  question 
is  never  asked  ' '  "Where  can  a  true  likeness  be 

*  Deutsche  Photographen-Zeitung,  Weimar, 
February  9,  1883. 
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obtained?  "  but,  "  What  photographer  makes 
one  look  the  prettiest  ?  " 

Indeed,  it  is  almost  incredible  what  power 
the  art  of  retouching  has  in  beautifying  that 
which  is  not  in  itself  beautiful. 

When  we  visit  the  galleries  of  prominent 
photographers,  and  look  at  the  charming 
portraits  of  many  damsels  on  the  shady  side 
of  forty,  to  whom  nature  has  not  been  over 
diffuse  in  the  distribution  of  charms,  and 
mark  the  grace,  youthfulness,  and  total  ex- 
emption from  the  furrowing  scythe  of  time 
upon  their  countenances,  can  we  not  explain 
and  even  excuse  the  chuckle  of  the  beholder, 
who  knoweth  the  true  nature  of  things. 
But  suppose  the  beholder,  ignorant  and  in 
expectation,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some 
fair  one,  whose  billet-doux,  accompanied  by 
her  carte-de-visite,  has  designed  a  rendezvous. 
With  what  bewilderment,  or  disappointment 
mingled  with  disgust,  doth  he  find  the  lovely 
girl  of  eighteen  summers  transformed  by  the 
disenchanting  wand  of  truth  into  the  old 
maid  of  forty. 

0  photography  !  How  many  a  guilty  load 
hast  thou  upon  thy  conscience  !  How  many 
curses  have  yearly  been  heaped  upon  thy 
devoted  head ! 

This  process  of  rejuvenation  has  become 
so  general  that  pictures  true  to  nature  find 
no  acceptance  with  the  public.  All  want 
to  be  made  beautiful,  and  demand  it  of 
photography,  though  it  sacrifices  character 
and  the  fit  and  honorable  accompaniments 
of  age.  "A  thing  of  beauty  !"  is  all  that  i> 
wanted. 

There  is  no  objection  to  a  certain  amount 
of  idealization  of  the  subject  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  art  of  retouching.  The  ideal  is 
the  province  of  true  art.  The  changing  of 
false  lights  in  the  picture,  the  removal  of 
accidentals  is  always  excusable,  and  often 
necessary  from  their  greater  perceptibility  in 
the  picture  than  in  the  original.  But  when 
all  the  character  is  touched  out  of  the  face, 
and  a  meaningless,  expressionless  counte- 
nance produced,  the  picture  is  worse  than 
useless  ;  it  is  a  positive  falsehood. 

1  do  not  think  that  Daguerre  would  feel 
himself  so  exalted  with  his  great  discovery 
could  he  be  conscious  of  the  degeneration  of 
the  art  to  such  a  process  of  mutilation. 

We  photographers  hardly  deserve  the  rec- 


ognition of  the  future  profession,  by  prostitut- 
ing our  labor  and  skill  in  the  production  of 
such  work.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  a  cause 
of  rejoicing  rather  than  regret  that  paper 
prints  are  by  nature  so  perishable,  that  pos- 
terity will  have  but  few  to  point  at  with 
the  finger  of  ridicule. 

On  the  other  hand,  might  not  some  photog- 
rapher make  his  name  illustrious,  or  at  least 
reap  the  thanks  of  the  coming  generation, 
were  he  bold  enough  to  free  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  a  false  taste,  and  give  to  pos- 
terity the  true  image  of  some  of  our  great 
men,  in  the  form  of  glass  positives,  life-size, 
sharp,  true  to  nature,  and  full  of  the  character 
and  spirit  which  animate  the  originals. 

Such  pictures,  if  carefully  preserved,  would 
last  for  centuries  unchanged.  I  have  in  my 
possession  pictures  made  thirty-five  years 
ago,  which  look  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  the 
day  they  were  made — of  such  clearness, 
delicacy,  and  sharpness  that  the  eye  delights 
tu  dwell  on  them.  There  are  many  such 
preserved  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin.  What 
a  treasure  they  are ! 

When  we  consider  the  great  durability  of 
glass  pictures,  and  the  transitory  nature  of 
paper  prints,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
discover}-  was  of  such  great  importance  after 
all.  We  must  discover  some  better  medium 
than  paper  fur  photographs,  if  we  would 
have  our  works  descend  to  posterity. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  we  go 
back  to  glass  pictures,  or  that  we  discard 
altogether  the  aid  of  the  retoucher.  I  con- 
demn only  the  process  of  flat  retouching 
which  nowadays  is  all  the  style. 

In  judicious  hands,  guided  by  an  artistic 
eye,  the  picture  is  always  improved  and 
made  beautiful,  without  being  false  to  nature. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  truly  artistic  effect  should 
be  less  the  result  of  retouching,  than  the 
creation  of  skilful  lighting,  and  harmonious 
and  well-considered  arrangement  of  the 
subject. 

Instead  of  devoting  hours  to  remedying 
defects  in  negatives,  let  the  same  time  be 
given  to  posing  and  lighting,  and  there  will 
be  no  need  of  corrections. 

Let  our  apprentices  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  our  art  in  all  its  dignity,  and  be  in- 
spired with  an  enthusiasm  to  produce  that 
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which  is  beautiful,  and  not  degenerate  into 
mere  washers  of  plates. 

Do  not  give  premiums  for  pictures  which 
have  been  highly  retouched  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  lenses,  but  let  the  reward  be  for 
true  merit  in  posing,  and  for  artistic  feeling. 
Art  without  retouching  should  be  the  only 
condition  imposed. 

Everywhere  we  see  the  products  of  this 
fine  retouching,  more  especially  in  our  ex- 
hibitions ;  but  pictures  the  result  of  skilful 
arrangement  are  rare. 

Even  in  the  great  -cities  photographers 
crowd  their  show-cases  with  these  stencil- 
like pictures,  which  are  dignified  with  the 
name  of  photographs.  We  cannot  cheat  the 
world  by  calling  ourselves  artists,  when  we 
are  not. 

Photography  is  an  artistic  trade,  and  there 
are  many  of  its  votaries  that  well  deserve 
the  title  of  artist :  witness,  Salomon,  Kussel, 
Ferges,  Luckhardt,  Liebert,  "Woodbury, 
Robinson,  and  others  ;  but  the  retoucher's 
pencil,  the  velvet  coat,  and  the  steeple-top 
arrogance  of  many  a  lofty-minded  photog- 
rapher do  not  make  the  artist. 

An  industrious,  thoughtful,  investigating 
photographer,  who  is  not  behind  the  times, 
if  only  a  photographer,  deserves  more  the 
esteem  of  the  whole  fraternity,  than  the 
photographic  artist  by  the  grace  of  God. 

A.  P. 

SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.— Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting 
held  Wednesday  evening,  March  7,  1883. 
The  President,  Mr.  Jos.  W.  Bates,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  lantern  committee  presented  a  report, 
which  was,  on  motion,  accepted  and  or- 
dered to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  re- 
ceived donations  of  books  to  the  library 
from  Messrs.  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Bell. 

Messrs.  Caleb  Cresson,  Frank  Bennet, 
and  C.  H.  Scott,  were  duly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Bell,  read  an  extremely  interesting 


paper  giving  an  account  of  the  U.  S.  ex- 
pedition for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus 
(published  in  full  on  page  98). 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Bell 
stated  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  experi- 
ments with  the  washed  collodion  emulsion 
plates  prepared  for  photographing  the  tran- 
sit, he  experienced  great  trouble  from  the 
films  slipping  (the  plates  having  been  pre- 
viously albumenized).  After  numerous  ex- 
periments, he  found  that  chrome-alum 
added  to  the  albumen  completely  removed 
the  trouble.  He  attributed  this  slipping  to 
the  use  of  distilled  water,  which,  prepared 
on  ship-board,  was  contaminated  with  oil 
and  other  impurities. 

Mr.  Wallace  stated  that  in  his  experience 
with  washed  emulsion  plates,  cleaning  the 
glass  thoroughly  and  polishing  with  pow- 
dered talc,  was  the  only  reliable  means  of 
preventing  the  film  from  slipping. 

Messrs.  Chase  and  Rudolph,  represent- 
ing the  Beebe  Dry  Plate  Co.,  being  present, 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  D  H.  Wilson. 
These  gentlemen  then  exposed  and  devel- 
oped a  number  of  "  Beebe  "  plates,  much  to 
the  edification  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Young,  exhibited  a  remarkably  good 
gelatine  negative  of  an  interior  made  by 
gaslight,  with  an  exposure  of  about  three 
hours. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.  sent  for 
exhibition  two  camera-boxes  of  novel  con- 
struction, possessing  some  new  and  valuable 
features. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  R.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 

Boston  Society  of  Amateur  Photog- 
raphers.— Regular  meeting  February  15, 
1883,  President,  W.  T.  Brigham,  presiding. 

Records  of  the  last  meeting  read  and 
approved. 

The  Treasurer  made  his  annual  report, 
which  was  postponed  from  the  last  meeting, 
and  the  same  was  accepted  and  placed  on 
file. 

The  committee  on  securing  permanent 
quarters  reported  that  they  had  found  a 
room  on  Tremont  Street,  but  as  it  did  not 
seem  to  meet  the  requirements,  no  action 
was  taken  on  the  report. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Howard,  it  was  voted 
that  the  assessment  for  the  coming  year  be 
fixed  at  two  dollars. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peabody,  it  was  voted 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the 
Society  at  an  early  date  give  a  public  dem- 
onstration of  the  simplicity  of  photography, 
its  various  requirements  and  accessories. 

The  Society  lantern  was  shown  and 
several  slides  exhibited,  the  lantern  giving 
good  satisfaction. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

John  H.  Thurston, 

Secretary. 

Eegular  meeting  March  1,  1888,  Presi- 
dent, W.  T.  Brigham,  presiding. 

Kecords  of  the  last  meeting  read  and 
approved. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Appleton,  Win.  L  Balch. 
S.  Storrow,  and  A.  Hollerith,  were  proposed, 
and  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hartwright,  S.  Baxter, 
and  C.  D.  Ward,  were  elected  to  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  Pickering  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  different  makes  of  plates. 
He  stated  that  the  plate  most  sensitive  to 
bright  daylight  is  not  always  the  most 
sensitive  to  faint  light,  and  the  most  sensi- 
tive to  lamp-light  may  be  even  different 
from  these  two.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  say  definitely  that  any  one  brand  is  the 
most  sensitive,  as  it  depends  very  much  on 
the  kind  and  condition  of  light  used.  The 
usual  method  of  testing  plates  is  with  a 
sensitometer ;  of  the  various  kinds,  War- 
necke's  is  probably  the  best.  This  is  based 
upon  the  light  from  a  luminous  paint;  but, 
as  this  light  varies  to  a  certain  degree,  it 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  sure  test.  Mr.  Pick- 
ering then  described  in  detail  the  apparatus 
used  and  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
obtain  uniformly  the  various  grades  of 
light. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  some 
discussion  followed  in  regard  to  some 
method  of  establishing  a  standard  light. 
President  Brigham  showed  a  form  of  gas- 
burner,  by  which  a  jet  of  uniform  size  and  ' 
height,  and  consequently  uniform  strength, 
could  be  maintained;  which  seemed  to 
furnish  the  standard  light  so  long  wanted. 

President     Brigham    gave    an    English 


formula  for  developing  transparencies, 
which  he  had  used,  and  found  to  give  very 
sood  tones. 


Chrome  Alum, 

100  grains. 

Boiling  Water, 

5  ounces 

Oxalic  Acid,  . 

30  grains. 

Water,    . 

"A" 

5  ounces 

Oxalate  of  Potash, 

4  ounces 

Glycerine, 

i      " 

Chrome  Alum  Solution, 

*      " 

Oxalic  Acid,  . 

i      " 

Water,    . 

15        " 

"  B" 

Iron,  .....  4  ounces. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  ...  10  minims. 
Water,    .         .  .         .         .16  ounces. 

Take  of  "  A,"  8  parts,  "  B,"  I  part. 

Mr.  Pope  gave  the  Van  Monckhoven 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  as  given  in  Mo- 
saics with  which  he  had  developed  plates 
successfully  in  twelve  seconds. 

Some  discussion  followed  on  the  advis- 
ability of  the  Society  giving  a  public  meet- 
ing, but  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

John  H.  Thurston. 

Secretary. 

Association  of  Operative  Photog- 
raphers of  New  York. — At,  the  meeting 
of  March  7th,  Mr.  Hendrickson,  President, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chas.  Ehrmann  read  a  paper  in  de- 
fence of  dry  plates,  in  which  he  criticised 
Mr.  Coonley's  paper  read  at  the  previous 
meeting.  He  also  exhibited,  in  support  of 
the  several  positions  advanced  in  his  paper, 
a  collection  of  both  negatives  and  prints 
taken  from  them. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Boche  who  also  exhibited  a  - 
large  and  choice  collection  of  negatives  and 
prints,  avowed  his  strong  predilection  in 
favor  of  gelatine  as  compared  with  wet  col- 
lodion. He  spoke  of  some  negatives  on 
collodion,  taken  at  Niagara  Falls,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  cracking  and  peel- 
ing off,  and  said  that  had  these  been  on 
gelatine  not  one  of  them  would  have  been 
lost. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck  observed  that  an  opin- 
ion on  gelatine  negatives  from  some  of  the 
retouchers  present  would  be  of  value. 
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Me.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  he  was  en- 
abled to  give  the  opinion  of  at  least  one 
photographer  of  eminence.  When  in  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  preceding  Monday  he  con- 
versed with  several  photographers,  and 
among  others,  with  Mr.  G-utekunst,  who, 
in  reply  to  a  question  on  this  subject,  said 
he  found  gelatine  negatives  to  require  less 
retouching  than  collodion,  the  image  being 
softer  and  more  perfect. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Schaidner  found  that  gelatine 
required  more  delicate  and  careful  touching 
than  collodion,  but  his  experience  as  yet 
was  only  limited  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Acker,  as  a  retoucher  for  the  trade, 
generally  found  that  gelatine  negatives  re- 
quired more  work  than  those  on  collodion, 
and  he  would  not  care  to  do  them  at  the 
prices  he  got  for  the  latter. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  said  that  in  G-ubleman's 
gallery  gelatine  plates  were  used  exclu- 
sively, and  the  retouching  was  done  by 
means  of  a  metallic  pencil  previous  to  the 
varnishing.  No  difference  was  experienced 
in  retouching. 

Mr.  Koche  claimed  it  a  point  in  favor  of 
gelatine  that  the  retouchers  admitted  the 
image  was  finer. 

Mr.  Schaidner  readily  admitted  that  the 
image  was  finer  than  that  on  collodion. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Atwood  observed  that,  as  re- 
gards printing,  he  obtained  more  brilliant 
results  from  dry  than  from  wet  plates.  His 
partner  was  at  first  rather  averse  to  the 
employment  of  dry  plates,  but  he  has  since 
succeeded  in  taking  high-class  negatives  on 
them. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  spoke  of  the  adaptability 
of  gelatine  plates  for  copying  paintings, 
engravings,  and  drawings.  He  said  this 
apropos  of  what  had  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Gardner  at  the  previous  meeting  in  regard 
to  preparing  photographs  on  wood  for  en- 
gravers. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powers  found  that  dry-plate 
negatives  which  had  a  yellow  tone  by  trans- 
mitted light  gave  the  most  brilliant  prints. 

Mr.  Dulac,  who  exhibited  several  prints 
from  dry-plate  negatives,  said  that  if  two 
gelatine  plates  were  exposed — one  for  five 
and  the  other  for  fifteen  seconds — he  could 
develop  them  so  that  both  would  be  quite 
similar. 


Mr.  Schaidner  inquired  why  dry  plates 
printed  quicker  than  wet  ones. 

Mr.  Roche  replied  that  was  because  the 
gelatine  film  was  finer  and  thinner. 

Mr.  Coonlet  said  he  would  take  issue 
with  regard  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Roche  at  the  last  meeting,  to  the  effect  that 
dry  plates  contained  no  free  silver.  He 
then  exhibited  a  negative  on  which  there 
was  a  general  reduction  of  shining  metallic 
silver. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  observed  that  the  silver  in 
question  had  been  caused  by  adding  hypo- 
sulphite of  sodium  to  the  oxalate  developer. 
Stains  of  that  kind  could  be  produced  every 
time  at  pleasure  by  making  such  an  addi- 
tion, so  that  Mr.  Coonley's  exhibit  failed  to 
support  his  position.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  mode  of  making  gelatine  plates  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  there  could  be  any 
free  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  them.  A 
mere  trace  of  hyposulphite  in  the  oxalate 
developer  was  sometimes  of  advantage,  but 
the  proportion  present  required  to  be  very 
minute  indeed. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck,  in  the  name  of  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  presented  to 
the  Association  a  copy  of  the  new  edition 
of  Hardwich's  Manual  of  Photograj)hic 
Chemistry,  edited  by  their  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor,  and  added,  that  as  that  gen- 
tleman was  present,  they  would  all  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
standard  work,  and  the  improvements  ef- 
fected upon  former  editions. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  rather  disliked  the 
idea  of  having  to  speak  of  his  own  work, 
but  he  would  merely  reiterate  with  more 
fulness  what  he  had  said  in  his  preface  to 
the  book.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
wet  collodion  process,  notwithstanding  the 
present  deserved  popularity  of  gelatino- 
bromide,  would  still  live  and  flourish  for 
many  decades,  he  had  restored  in  this  new 
edition  the  invaluable  researches  of  Prof. 
Hardwich  into  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  collodion,  and  he  had  already  received 
the  thanks  of  some  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  time  for  having  done  so.  This  also 
applied  to  his  researches  into  the  nature 
of  the  invisible  image,  and  the  theory  of 
development  and  printing.  The  chemical 
symbols  and  notation  had  throughout  the 
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entire  work  been  altered  to'suit  the'ehanges 
recently  made  in  them,  but  in  the  mere 
every-day  nomenclature  of  the  photographic 
profession,  he  had  retained  such  terms  as 
were  well  understood.  Water  he  had  des- 
ignated water,  and  not  protoxide  of  hydro- 
gen. Argentic  nitrate  and  auric  chloride 
he  had  designated  by  the  plain  and  well- 
known  terms,  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  gold,  and  none  save  the  very  shallowest 
pedant  would  be  likely  to  take  exception  to 
this  in  a  work  intended  for  the  practical 
photographer.  He,  as  editor,  would  also 
hold  himself  responsible  for  the  chapters  on 
lenses  and  the  optics  of  photography  ;  the 
gelatine  emulsion  and  collodion  emulsion 
dry  processes ;  platinotype,  carbon  and 
modern  mechanical  modes  of  printing  ;  as 
well  as  enlarging,  and  numerous  modern 
developments  of  the  art  and  science  of  pho- 
tography. His  aim  had  been  to  make  the 
book  a  useful  one  to  all. 

Mr.  Ehrmann. — When  I  was  informed 
that  Mr.  Taylor  had  undertaken  the  impor- 
tant and  difficult  task  of  revising  and  mod- 
ernizing Hardwich's  Chemistry,  I  hailed 
that  event  with  delight.  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  new  edition, 
but  from  the  notice  of  it  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Times,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  so 
arranged  as  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of 
modern  photography.  The  chapters  on 
optics  ;  the  vocabulary  ;  the  adoption  of  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature  ;  the  tables  of 
equivalents;  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
printing,  open  up  great  opportunities  to  the 
student,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  all  will 
select  Hardwich's  Chemistry  as  the  standard 
authority.*  Allow  me  to  propose  an  especial 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  uni- 
versal boon  he  has  given  to  the  craft  by  the 
successful  completion  of  his  work  ;  and  also 
to  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  who  have 
so  frequently  proved  their  kind  intention 
and  good-will  towards  the  photographic 
fraternity. 

The  motion,  having  been  duly  seconded, 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


*  A  special  lot,  ready  and  for  sale  by  Edward 
L.  Wilson.  Paper  cover,  $2.00 ;  cloth  bound, 
$2.50,  post-paid. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

On  page  44  of  our  February  issue  we 
asked  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Are  you  using  emulsion  plates  in  your 
studio  work  ? 

2.  Do  you  find  the  very  "  rapid "  plates  to 
have  advantages  over  those  which  are  less 
rapid  ? 

3.  What  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  grades  in  your  practice  ? 

4.  Are  you  obliged  to  light  your  models  dif- 
ferently from  your  practice  with  the  wet  pro- 
cess? 

5.  What  developer  do  you  use — how  made  ? 
fi.  Have  you  found  a  good  method  of  intensi- 
fication ?     If  so,  please  give  it. 

7.  Will  you  please  give  any  little  ideas,  wrin- 
kles, and  dodges  you  may  have  for  working  the 
emulsion  plates? 

8.  Will  you  please  ask  for  any  points  of  in- 
formation you  desire  answered  under  this  head  ? 

9.  Do  you  make  Mr.  Clench's  plaque  por- 
traits ? 

10.  If  you  do,  what  is  your  experience  ?  Will 
you  please  give  your  modus  operandi  ? 

11.  Do  you  make  your  own  solar  negatives 
and  prints  ? 

12.  What  is  your  method  in  full  ? 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  our  readers 
from  all  parts  respond  to  these  queries. 

The  following  additional  answers  have 
been  received  : 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  questions  to  the 
craft : 

1.  Gelatine  emulsion  plates  do  not  allow 
those  who  use  them  to  make  uniformly 
good  pictures,  and,  therefore,  are  not  suit- 
able for  "studio  work,"  and  I  do  not  use 
them.  I,  however,  continue  experimenting 
with  them  to  test  the  theories  of  those  who 
know  no  better  than  to  advocate  their  use 
in  the  studio. 

2  and  3.  I  do  not  find  the  "  very  rapid  " 
plates  to  possess  any  advantages  over  those 
which  are  "less  rapid;"  on  the  contrary, 
the  "less  rapid"  produce  much  the  best 
results. 

4.  Of  course,  "  the  model  "  should  not  be 
lighted  any  differently  than  with  the  "  wet 
process." 

•5.  I  use  both  the  ferrous  oxalate  and 
alkaline  pyrogallic  developers,  but  chiefly 
the  former. 
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6.  Edwards'  mercury  intensifier,  with 
slight  modifications,  answers  well,  but  it 
will  eventually  spoil  the  negative  ;  but  as 
gelatine  negatives  are  not  usually  worth 
saving,  that  is  of  little  consequence. 

7.  I  have  learned  by  experience  to  "dodge" 
the  use  of  gelatine  emulsion  plates  entirely 
when  I  have  business  on  hand.  I  do  not 
feel  like  trifling  with  my  customers,  and 
when  pictures  are  required,  wet  collodion  is 
good  enough  for  me.  As  I  work  wet  collo- 
dion, I  get  full-timed  negatives  of  children 
with  less  than  one  second  exposure,  and  of 
grown  people  in  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  work  any  quicker,  if  to 
do  so  I  am  obliged  to  use  such  a  thing  as  a 
gelatine  emulsion  plate,  which  always  (ex- 
cept perhaps  in  rare  instances)  yields  a 
negative  infeiior  in  picture-producing  qual- 
ities to  wet  collodion. 

8.  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  much 
longer  we  must  endure  having  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  reading  space  in  our  photo, 
journals  taken  up  with  senseless  puffing  of 
that  unmitigated  fraud,  gelatine  emulsion 
dry  plates,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  im- 
portant matters? 

11.  I  make  direct  prints,  both  enlarge- 
ments and  from  sittings  up  to  18  x  22,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  use  a  solar  camera.  The 
saving  in  time  by  this  method  of  working, 
where  several  prints  of  a  kind  are  required, 
makes  it  preferable  for  my  use ;  besides,  I 
get  better  prints. 

Jay  Densmore. 

1.  I  am  using  dry  plates  and  have  used 
over  a  hundred  dozen  of  them. 

2.  I  find  the  very  rapid  plates  a  great 
advantage,  and  I  use  the  most  rapid  I  can 
get.  Were  they  not  very,  I  should  use  wet 
plates. 

3.  The  extra  rapid  plates  put  an  almost 
unfailing  power  in  my  hands  for  babies  and 
groups.  I  never  fail  getting  a  sharp  nega- 
tive.    That  is  hardly . 

4.  I  find  that  I  must  use  more  contrast  in 
lighting  for  dry  plates  than  for  wet,  and 
much  less  light. 

5.  I  am  using  the  ferrous  oxalate  devel- 
oper, made  according  to  Beebe's  last  for- 
mula. 

6.  I    never   use    mercury   or   any   other 


agent  for  intensifying.  If,  after  develop- 
ing, and  before  fixing,  my  negative  is  too 
thin,  I  put  it  in  some  very  old  developer 
which  has  bromide  in  it,  cover  it  up  and 
let  it  stand  until  strong  enough.  Almost 
any  degree  of  density  can  be  reached  in 
that  way.  But  it  is  not  often  that  1  have 
to  resort  to  that  method.  When  I  develop 
I  have  handy  a  cup  of  old  developer;  if 
the  exposure  has  been  anywhere  within 
reason,  I  cover  the  plate  with  fresh  devel- 
oper and  I  do  not  take  my  eyes  off  the  plate 
for  the  next  two  minutes,  for  right  here  is 
where  failure  is  most  liable  to  occur.  I  can 
tell  just  (almost)  how  much  old  developer 
to  put  in  to  get  a  good  printing  negative. 
By  a  careful  development,  intensification  is 
unnecessary. 

7.  I  have  no  wrinkles  more  than  have 
been  repeatedly  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer. 

8.  There  are  so  many  things  which  I 
should  like  to  know  that  I  will  not  take  up 
your  space  to  learn  them — will  wait  until 
next  August  at  Milwaukee. 

9.  I  do  not  make  Clench's  plaques. 

11.  I  make  my  own  solar  negatives,  but 
send  them  off  for  prints — it  is  cheaper  than 
to  keep  a  solar  camera. 

12.  I  make  my  solar  negatives  rather 
thin,  in  a  new  bath,  and  very  clean,  and 
retouch  them  as  fine  as  I  know  how. 

E.  G-.  Kobinson. 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 


A  GROWL  AT  THE  PLATE- 
MAKERS. 

I  have  been  fighting  mad  every  few  days 
since  I  began  to  use  dry  plates,  and  I  want 
the  great  Philadelphia  Photographer 
to  help  remove  the  cause  of  my  troubles. 
It  is  simply  this :  About  one-third  of  the 
3-]-x  4^  and  5x7  plates  I  get  of  the  leading 
western  make,  are  from  one  to  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  too  large  for  the  plate- 
holder  and  printing-frame. 

The  result  is,  that  I  am  put  to  the  in- 
convenience of  doing  in  the  dark-room  the 
work  that  the  dry -plate  manufacturer  should 
have  done — but  was  too  careless  or  slovenly 
to  attend  to  ;  that  is,  cutting  plates  or  break- 
ing them  in  the  attempt.     Now,  I  say  let 
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some  man  who  manufactures  a  good  plate 
advertise  that  his  plates  are  guaranteed  to 
go  in  the  printing-frame,  and  let  photog- 
raphers buy  of  him  and  drop  the  care- 
less ones,  until  they  learn  that  photogra- 
phers have  rights  that  it  will  pay  them  to 
respect.  This  is  the  most  vexatious  thing 
in  the  whole  business,  and  I  for  one  intend 
to  show  it  up  as  large  as  life  at  Milwaukee 
next  summer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ira  F.  Collins. 


ing  roller  is  slightly  roughened  ;  the  picture 
is  fed,  face  downward  over  the  burnisher, 


THE  MECHANICS  OF  PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 

Knight's  Mechanical  Dictionary. 

We  have  heretofore  repeatedly  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  excellent 
work.  The  third  part  is  now  ready,  and 
includes  photography.  By  the  courtesy  of 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce 
that  interesting  section  largely  in  our  col- 
umns. It  shows  what  singular  interest  the 
book  holds  for  all  who  love  the  mechanics 
of  art  and  art  in  mechanics. 

Photocollograph. — A  photograph  in  natu- 
ral colors. 

On  methods  of  obtaining  natural  colors  in  the 
camera. — London  Photographic  Sews. 

Cuptain  Abney's  process  considered.  Refer- 
ence to  Niepce  and  Becquerel. 

Albert's  (Munich)  process  for  printing  photo- 
collographs. — Scientific  American,  xli.  260. 

Photocollotype. — A  photograph  printed  in 
natural  colors. 

Photodrome. — A  scientific  instrument  for 
producing  optical  effects  by  flashes  of  light. 

It  consists  of  a  strong  rotator,  carrying  three 
disks  or  devices,  each  30"  in  diameter,  painted 
on  paper;  and  a  small  rotator  carrying  a  smaller 
disk  of  card-board,  with  openings  in  it,  to  allow 
the  light  from  a  calcium,  magnesium,  or  elec- 
tric lantern  to  be  thrown  upon  the  first  disk  by 
flashes.  Each  rotator  is  revolved  rapidly,  pro- 
ducing curious  effects  upon  the  large  disk.  See 
Phenakistoscope. 

Photograph  Burnisher. — A  little  machine 
in  which  a  brilliant  surface  is  given  to  a  pho- 
tograph by  passing  it  under  pressure  over 
the  surface  of  a  burnishing  tool.     The  feed- 


Sehuyler's  Photograph  Burnisher. 

which   is   heated   by  an   alcohol   lamp  be- 
neath. 

Photographic  Rifle. — A  device  to  take 
photographs  of  birds  in  flight. 

Capt.  Vassel  proposes  a  small  dark  rifle  cham- 
ber of  2.27"  interior  diameter,  surmounted  by  a 
proper  level  and  sight.  By  means  of  Muy- 
bridge's,  Janssen's,  or  other  contrivances  for 
taking  instantaneous  pictures,  he  thinks  that 
small  views  might  be  easily  taken  which  could 
be  subsequently  enlarged.  He  also  proposes  a 
photographic  revolver  for  taking  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive attitudes  at  a  single  operation.  —  La 
Nature. 

Photographometer . — An  automatic  appa- 
ratus to  record  the  angular  position  of  ob- 
jects situated  around  a  given  point. 

The  objective  is  mounted  vertically  on  a  cir- 
cular platform  capable  of  rotating  by  means  of 
clock-work,  in  a  horizontal  p4ane. 

The  picture  is  formed,  not  in  a  vertical  plane, 
as  ordinarily,  but  in  a  horizontal ;  the  rays,  pass- 
ing in  through  the  objective,  are  deflected  90°, 
by  means  of  a  reflecting  prism,  so  as  to  fall  on 
the  horizontal  sensitive  surface,  which  is  collo- 
dionized  glass,  and  is  placed  in  such  a  way  that 
its  centre  corresponds  with  the  point  at  which 
the  centre-point  of  the  diaphragm  would  be  rep- 
resented. To  prevent  a  number  of  confused  im- 
ages superimposed  on  each  other  being  formed 
during  the  rotation  of  the  objective,  an  opaque 
screen,  having  a  narrow  oblong  opening,  the 
medial  line  of  which  passes  through  the  axis  of 
rotation,  is  placed  over  the  whole  of  the  sensi- 
tized surface,  and  revolves  along  with  the  objec- 
tive. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  the  produc- 
tion on  the  sensitized  plate  of  images  of  the  dif- 
ferent points  that  lie  around  the  observer;  the 
angles  formed  by  lines  joining  the  centre  of  the 
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plate,  and  the  different  objects  being  exactly  the 
same  as  those  formed  by  lines  joining  the  centre 
of  the  instrument  and  the  objects  themselves. 
The  position  of  the  objects  thus  accurately  ob- 
tained may  be  transferred  to  paper,  etc.,  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

See  also  Oroheliograph,  supra. 

Photographon. — A  complete  portable  pho- 
tographic apparatus  for  field-work. 

Photometer. — A  measure  of  illuminating 
power. — See  instances  pp.  1687,  1688,  Meeh. 
Diet. 

The  official  gas-testing  apparatus  used  in 
the  city  of  Paris  is  the  result  of  consulta- 
tions of  the  Compagnie  Parisienne  du  Gaz, 
and  MM.  Dumas  and  Regnault,  and  is 
shown  in  Figs.  1904-1906. 

The  table  has  levelling  screws.  One  extremity 
of  the  table  has  a  meter  with  a  dial,  one  hand 

Fig.  1906. 


City  of  Paris  Photometer.     (Rear  End  View 


registering   units  of   1-20  litre  of  gas,  and  the 
other  hand^fixable  in  any  position  as  a  mark  at 

Fig.  1905. 


City  of  Paris  Photometer.     (Front  End  View.) 


the  commencement  of  an  evaluation,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  dial-hand  of  departure  is  a 
lever  which  sets  in  consentaneous  movement  the 


dial-hand  of  a  seconds  chronometer  placed  above 
the  dial  of  the  meter.  Behind  the  meter  is  a 
hood,  beneath  which  the  observer  places  his  head, 

Fig.  1904. 


City  of  Paris  Photometer.     (Side  Elevation.) 

and  looks  through  the  tube  which  is  shown  pro- 
jecting to  the  right.  In  the  tube  is  placed  a 
glass  plate  on  which  is  a  thin  film  of  starch, 
and  behind  this  a  vertical  plate,  set  edgewise 
so  as  to  divide  the  field  of  view,  and  allow  the 
light  under  evaluation  and  the  standard  light 
to  be  compared. 

The  chemical  photometer  of  Herr  Eder, 
of  Vienna,  is  based  upon  the  observation 
that  chloride  of  mercury  is  very  easily  re- 
duced to  insoluble  chloride  in  sunlight 
whenever  it  is  mixed  with  organic  sub- 
stances. 

The  sensitive  solution  consists  of  two  volumes 
of  a  solution  of  40  grammes  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monia in  one  litre  of  water,  and  one  volume  of  a 
solution  of  50  grammes  of  sublimate  in  one  litre 
of  water.  In  sunlight  turbidity  is  immediately 
produced,  the  action  of  the  light  being  weaker 
as  the  solution  is  more  dilute.  Tables  are  fur- 
nished for  the  corrections  necessary  to  allow  for 
the  influence  of  increasing  dilution  and  varying 
temperature  on  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  of 
mercury  separated  by  the  photo-chemical  pro- 
cess of  decomposition. 

The  pocket  photometer  of  M.  Schutte,  of 
Paris,  has  the  form  of  a  small  telescope. 

Putting  the  eye  to  the  narrow  end  and  looking 
through  at  a  light,  one  sees  a  small  luminous 
circle,  on  which  is  detached  some  figure  in  black. 
On  turning  the  wider  part  of  the  instrument, 
successive  numbers  are  seen,  and  the  higher  the 
number  the  weaker  is  the  light  perceived,  and 
at  length  it  quite  disappears.  This  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  leaves  of  waxed  paper,  the 
number   of   which    increases    with    the    figures' 
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Thus,  a  weak  luminous  source  does  not  allow  one 
to  see  the  same  number  as  a  strong  one,  and  the 
variation  between  the  figures  increases  with  the 
difference  in  intensity.  The  instrument  can  be 
used  tor  determining  the  time  of  exposure  in 
photograph}-. 

Goodwin's  electric  photometer  extinguishes 
candle  and  gas,  and  stops  meter  and  clock  by 
electricity. 

Photometric  Standard. — The  carcel.  A 
carcel  lamp  burning  42  grammes  of  refined 
colza  oil  per  hour,  with  aflame  40  millime- 
tres high.  Equal  to  9.5  British,  or  7.6  Ger- 
man standard  candles. 

Photophone. — An  apparatus  devised  by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Sumner  Tain- 
ter,  for  the  production  and  reproduction 
of  sound  by  means  of  the  undulations  of 
light.  Vibrations  are  conveyed  between 
distinctly  separated  diaphragms  by  a  beam 
of  light. 

It  is  founded  upon  the  sensitiveness  of 
matter  to  light  vibrations,  and  selenium 
offers  the  most  promising  results  of  the 
numerous  substances  experimented  with. 
Professor  Bell's  description  of  one  form  of 
the  apparatus  is  as  follows : 

"  The  simplest  form  of  the  apparatus  for 
producing  the  effect  ....  consists  of  a 
plane  mirror  of  flexible  material,  such  as 
silvered  mica,  or  microscope  glass.  Against 
the  hack  of  this  mirror  the  speaker's  voice 
is  directed.  The  light  reflected  from  this 
mirror  is  thus  thrown  into  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  diaphragm  itself." 

"The  beam  is  received  at  a  distant  sta- 
tion upon  a  parabolic  reflector,  in  the  focus 
of  which  is  placed  a  sensitive  selenium  cell, 
connected  in  a  local  circuit  with  a  battery 
and  telephone." 

"  In  order  to  obtain  a  beam  of  light,  the  illu- 
minating intensity  of  which  at  a  distance  could 
be  directly  controlled  by,  and  bear  a  relation  to, 
the  sonorous  vibrations  constituting  musical 
notes  or  articulate  speech,  Prof.  Bell  inter- 
posed in  the  path  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  a  screen 
consisting  of  two  thin  plates  of  metal,  perfor- 
ated with  a  number  of  fine  slits,  one  of  these 
plates  being  fixed,  while  the  other  was  at- 
tached to  the  centre  of  a  diaphragm,  which 
could  be  thrown  into  vibrations  by  the  human 
voice,  so  that  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm 
would  cause  the  movable  screen  to  slide  back- 
ward and  forward  over   the  fixed  plate,  and  in 


so  doing  alternately  enlarge  and  contract  the 
orifices  through  which  the  luminous  beam  was 
transmitted." 

In  the  illustration  the  intervals  are  exagger- 
ated, to  render  them  more  clearly  visible.  "  The 
width  of  the  slits,  as  well  as  their  distance  apart, 
are  so  determined  with  respect  to  the  rigidity  of 
the  diaphragm  that  at  no  position  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  motion  is  the  passage  of  the  beam 
entirely  closed,  a  certain  amount  of  light  pass- 
ing continuously  to  the  receiver,  the  opening 
and  contracting  of  the  orifices  of  the  screen 
merely  varying  the  intensity,  for  although  a 
rapidly  intermittent  beam  of  light  would  by 
this  means  transmit  musical  notes,  it  would  be 
powerless  to  convey  even  an  approximation  to 
the  complications  of  articulate  speech." — Ibid. 

Fig.  1913  is  a  diagram  showing  an  apparatus 
by  Prof.  Bell,  used  in  Paris  in  photophonie  ex- 
periments, with  electric  light  as  the  source  of 
illumination. 

Fig.  1913. 


Photophone  with  Electric  Light  Illumination. 

i,  is  the  electric  lamp,  the  arc  of  which  is  in 
the  focus  of  a  paraboloidal  silvered  reflector,  r, 
by  which  the  divergent  says  emanating  from  the 
arc  are  condensed  and  projected  as  a  parallel 
beam  to  the  reflecting  diaphragm  t,  by  which  a 
certain  small  portion  of  them  is  reflected  to  the 
receiving  instrument  through  a  distance  of 
nearly  50',  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  1914  shows  an  apparatus  devised  by 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Tainter  in  investigating  the 
transmission  of  sounds  from  one  station  to  an- 
other without  the  aid  of  electrical  arrangement, 
or  of  any  thermopile.  Almost  all  substances 
emit  a  sound  when  placed  in  the  path  of  a  beam 
of  soniferous  light,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  re- 
flected from  the  vibrating  diaphragm  of  the 
photophone  in  action,  or  as  is  produced  by  giv- 
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ing  to  the  beam  of  light  a  rapidly  intermittent 
character.  In  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig. 
1914,  rays  of  solar  light  are  by  the  lens  l  con- 
densed, after  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the 
mirror  m,  to  a  focus  on  the  t>  disk,  in  which  is 
perforated  an  annular  series  of  some  forty  holes, 
and  which  can  be  set  into  very  rapid  rotation  by 
arrangements  not  shown  in  the  figure.  By  this 
means  a  beam  of  light  projected  by  the  lens  l  on 
to  the  tube  t  can  be  interrupted  from  a  hundred 
to  six  hundred  times  in  a  second,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  rapidity  of  vibration  of  a  musical 
note  of  high  pitch.     When  such  an  intermittent 

Fig.  1914. 


Photophone  without  Electricity. 

beam  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  diaphragms  of  dif- 
ferent substances  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
t,  they,  with  doubtful  exceptions,  are  thrown 
into  vibration,  and  the  corresponding  note  is 
heard  in  the  hearing-tube. 

When  the  hearing-tube  I  is  removed,  the  ap- 
paratus shown  in  Fig.  1914  may  be  used  as  a 
transmitting  instrument  for  the  sending  of  pho- 
tophonic  signals  on  the  Morse  or  any  other  pre- 
arranged system  to  a  distant  station.  In  this 
case,  while  the  disk  is  in  rapid  rotation,  a 
shutter  operated  by  a  key  (shown  in  the  figure) 
is  made  either  to  obstruct  the  light  or  to  allow 
it  to  pass  for  longer  and  shorter  periods  of  time 
corresponding  to  the  dashes  or  dots  in  the  Morse 
code.  When  the  instrument  is  employed  for 
this  purpose  a  plano-convex  lens  is  placed  at  c 
for  parallelizing  the  beam  of  intermittent  light. 

MM.  Bell  and  Tainter  have  also  devised  an  ap- 
paratus for  bringing  about  the  variation  of  the 
intensity  of  a  luminous  beam,  by  the  application 
of  Faraday's  discovery  of  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  a  beam  of  light  in  its 
passage  through  a  magnetized  field.  Rays  of 
light  emanating  from  a  source  of  light  are  paral- 
lelized by  a  lens  and  projected  to  a  receiving 
photophone,  passing  successively  through  a 
polarizing  Nicols'  prism. 

Following  in  the  same  line  of  research  is  a 
new  apparatus  in  which  a  beam  of  light  from  a 
lime-light,  or  even  a  candle,  is  thrown  upon  a 
common  glass  flask  having  a  long  neck.  To  this 
is  fastened  a  rubber  speaking-tube  that  may  be 


placed  to  the  ear,  so  that  any  sounds  produced 
in  the  flask  may  be  heard  through  the  tube. 

Between  the  flask  and  the  light  is  placed  a 
circular  disk  of  metal,  having  narrow  slots  or 
openings,  placed  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
round  the  edge.  When  the  disk  is  at  rest,  the 
beam  of  light  may  pass  through  one  of  the  slots 
and  fall  on  the  flask. 

If,  now,  the  disk  is  made  to  turn  rapidly  on 
its  axis,  the  light  will  reach  the  flask  in  a  series 
of  flashes,  as  it  shines  through  the  slots  one  after 
the  other.  Here  the  curious  discovery  comes  in. 
When  the  flask  is  filled  with  a  gas  or  a  vapor, 
say  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether,  common  street 
gas,  oxygen,  perfumes  like  patchouli  or  cassia, 
or  even  smoke,  and  the  beam  of  light  is  made  to 
fall  on  the  flask  in  a  series  of  alternate  flashes, 
the  operator,  listening  with  the  speaking-tube 
at  his  ear,  will  hear  strange  musical  sounds  in- 
side the  flask. 

The  pitch  of  these  tones  will  correspond  ex- 
actly with  the  speed  with  which  the  disk  is 
made  to  turn,  and  each  kind  of  gas  or  vapor  in 
the  flask  will  give  a  different  kind  of  note,  some 
soft,  some  loud,  and  some  very  sweet  and  mu- 
sical. 

This  shows  that  light  may  be  made  the 
means  of  making  sounds  audible  at  a  distance, 
even  when  the  eye  can  see  no  difference  in  the 
light.  It  even  suggests  the  idea  that  we  may 
yet  be  able  to  hear  the  sounds  of  the  fires  rag- 
ing in  the  sun.  It  may,  indeed,  be  only  a  hint 
to  yet  more  wonderful  and  unthought  of  rela- 
tionships between  light  and  sound,  which  may 
be  utilzed  as  a  medium  of  communication. 

Photo-printing  Process. — Numerous  in- 
ventions, processes,  and  modifications  are 
given  in  the  Mech.  Diet.,  a  list  being  ap- 
pended on  p.  1686.  There  are  so  many  sys- 
tems, and  they  anastomose  in  so  intricate  a 
manner,  that  it  is  not  easy  within  allowable 
limits  to  make  even  a  digest. 

In  the  following  list  the  term  printing  is  used 
somewhat  generally,  including  relief  process, 
gelatine,  and  metallic,  bichromate,  or  acid  pro- 
cesses ;  also  printing  from  negatives  either  to 
make  cliches,  positive  pictures,  or  transfers  : 

Name.  Process.  Result. 

Ahney,  discussion  of  methods. 
Bachrach,  paper  by. 
Photo-engraving  works. 

Anser,         photolithograph,         print  from  stone. 
Bowen,       wax-ground  etching,  relief  plate. 
Cros,  photolitho.,  print  from  stone. 

Gobert,       bichro.  albumen,         cliche  on  glass. 
Husnik,      photozinco,  relief  plate, 

chr.  gelatine,  glass  plate, 

chr.  gelatine,  glass  plate. 
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Name.  Process. 

Jaeobsen,    gelatine, 
"  Journal 

Photoy. ,"chr.  albumen, 
Lenoir,        albumen, 
Michaud,   chr.  gelatine, 
Rodreriyuez,  collodion, 

etching   on  gelatine 

and  carb.  lead, 
dissolved  gelatine, 
swelled  gelatine, 
Vidal,        carbon  process, 

Volkmer,    photolithograph, 
Waterhonse,  gelatine, 
asphaltum, 
chr.  gelatine  cliche 
fluoric  acid  on  glass, 
asphaltum, 
chr.  gelatine, 
photolitho., 
photozinco, 
chr.  gelatine, 
glass  negative, 

DespaquiSjChr.  gelatine  cliche, 

Fox-Talbot,  bichr.  chr.  gelatine 

Lichtdruck,  bichr. 

Neyre,         asphaltum, 

Niepce,       asphaltum, 

Niepce  de  St 

Victor,    asphaltum, 

chr.  gelatine, 
chr.  gelatine, 
chr.  gelatine, 
photo,  print, 
chr.  gelatine  cliche, 

Warnecke,eiLrb.  gelatine, 

Woodbury ,chr.  gelatine, 
silver  print, 


Albert 
Aubel, 
Baldu. 
Bolas, 


Brand, 


Poitevin, 

Poitevin, 

Pretsch, 

Scamoni, 

Schakl, 


Woolwich,  photolitho. 


Result, 
printing  film. 

mezzotint  plate, 
printing  film, 
metal  plate, 
silver  print. 

glass  negative, 
relief  block, 
relief  block, 
film  on  artificial 
stone. 

copper  plate. 

relief. 

print. 

glass  plate. 

copper  plate. 

relief  block. 

stone. 

relief. 

cliche. 

ink  print. 

print. 

.print. 

print. 

printing  plate. 

printing  plate. 

printing  plate, 
transfer  to  stone, 
copper  plate, 
copper  plate, 
copper  plate, 
print. 

metal  plate, 
metal  plate, 
print  on  wooden 
block. 


Since  the  first  notice  made  by  us  of  Prof. 
Knight's  work,  the  distinguished  author 
has  died.  He  had  finished  the  manuscript 
for  his  stupendous  work,  however,  before 
his  decease.  Send  to  the  publishers  for  a 
circular. 


quarts.  Now  clear  with  concentrated  pure 
nitric  acid,  and  leave  the  solution  just  as 
near  neutral  as  possible,  when  it  is  ready  for 
the  paper. 

I  use  white  albumen  paper,  N.  P.  A. 
extra  brilliant,  and  don't  care  for  fancy 
colors  ;  think  they  are  no  good. 

Now,  I  should  recommend  the  "paper  " 
to  be  kept  in  a  drawer  by  itself,  and  five  or 
six  hours  before  using  place  a  wet  sponge  in 
the  drawer  on  a  flat  dish,  to  dampen  the 
paper  that  it  may  lie  flat  on  the  silver  solu- 
tion. Silver  one  minute,  dry  frame  twenty 
minutes. 

I  trim  my  paper  and  tone  as  follows  : 
Wash  in  three  changes  of  water,  to  the 
fourth  water  add  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of 
acetic  acid,  allow  prints  to  turn  quite  red, 
and  wash  in  three  more  changes  of  water, 
when  your  prints  are  ready  for  the  toning- 
bath,  which  is  made  as  follows  : 

Take  plain  gold  enough  to  tone  your 
prints,  and  put  in  one  quart  of  warm  water. 
Put  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  in  the  solution, 
which  is  supposed  to  turn  red.  Now  add, 
drop  at  a  time,  of  saturated  solution  of  sal 
soda  until  the  paper  turns  blue  again. 
Mind,  only  just  enough  to  turn  the  paper 
blue.  One-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  will  com- 
plete the  toning-bath.  Make  it  at  least  five 
hours  before  using,  and  make  it  new  every 
time  you  tone.  Tone  the  prints  the  shade 
you  wish  them  after  mounted,  as  they  will 
not  change  any  in  the  finishing. 

Well  Gee  Singhi. 


MR.  WELL  G.  SINGHI'S  FORMULA. 

I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  letters 
asking  me  what  kind  of  silver  and  toning  I 
use,  and  with  your  consent  will  give  my 
method  through  the  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographer. 

I  use  silver  solution  in  the  winter  sixty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  in  the  summer 
from  forty-five  to  fifty. 

Take  one  gallon  of  water  and  add  silver 
until  sixty  grains  strong ;  separate  one 
quart,  and  to  that  quart  add  water  of  ammo- 
nia until  the  brown  precipitate  has  been 
edissolved  ,    then  add  it  to  the  other  three 


CORRECTION  OF  MR.   REUVERS' 
COLLODION  FORMULA. 

Several  of  our  readers  seemed  attracted 
by  Mr.  Keuvers'  formula,  in  our  January 
issue,  but  could  not  work  his  figures.  In 
explanation,  he  says : 

The  collodion  receipt  that  you  published 
in  January  number  of  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographer, is  correct,  excepting  that  it 
should  be  108  ozs.  in  place  of  10  ozs.,  as 
published.  The  iodide  and  bromide  are 
just  as  published,  and  work  splendid  under 
my  light ;  the  best  I  have  ever  used.  Bath, 
40  grains.  Yours  respectfully, 

Jno.  H.  Keuvers. 
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PERTAINING  TO  THE 


To  Members  op  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America. 

Clinton,  Iowa,  March  11,  1883. 
In  order  that  your  executive  committee 
may  do  things  in  a  business-like  manner, 
and  pay  as  they  go,  please  pay  your  dues 
now.  They  have  many  good  things  planned 
for  you,  and  want  to  lay  them  before  you  all 
paid  for.  Now,  this  means  you,  commis- 
sioned officer,  and  non-commissioned ;  also 
all  the  high  privates  in  the  rear  rank ;  also 
all  those  who  intend  becoming  members,  and 
we  would  like  to  have  that  include  every 
photographer  in  the  country.  Let  the  world 
see  what  the  great  country  can  do.  Pub- 
lishers who  have  the  interests  of  photography 
at  heart,  please  copy. 

Yours,  etc., 
J.  H.  Reed, 

Treasurer  P.  A.  of  A. 

A  Presidential  Call. 

Chicago,  March  31,  1883. 
To  the  Fraternity : 

The  months  are  gliding  swiftly  by,  and 
to  those  of  you  to  whom  our  Convention  is  a 
matter  of  interest,  I  again  address  myself, 
and  remind  you  of  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  doing  your  utmost  to  further'its  interests. 

That  the  matter  of  exhibits  is  in  the 
hands  of  so  well-known  a  man  as  Mr.  J.  P. 
Kyder,  is  a  guarantee  of  that  department 
being  a  success.  That  the  dealers  and 
manufacturers  are  carefully  preparing  for 
it,  and  will  show  everything  of  interest,  in 
their  line,  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  can 
congratulate  ourselves. 

But  beginning  now,  we  want  something 
more  ;   we  want  you  to  facilitate  the  onerous 


duties  of  the  Treasurer,  by  sending  in  your 
dues  at  once.  We  want  helpful  suggestions 
as  to  your  needs  and  wants,  we  want  you 
to  don  your  thinking  cap  and  see  what  you, 
each  as  individuals,  can  work  out  for  the 
good  of  others  in  your  profession,  and,  when 
an  idea  strikes  you  as  a  valuable  one,  put  it 
in  writing  and  start  it  on  its  errand  of 
helpfulness. 

And  one  word  to  the  young  men,  and 
new-comers  :  If  you  are  a  good  workman 
and  are  doing  a  fine  business,  don't  let  your 
conceit  warp  your  good  sense;  in  helping 
others  you  help  yourself,  help  us.  If  you 
are  a  poor  workman,  and  struggling  along, 
make  every  sacrifice  to  come  and  meet  us, 
and,  on  the  word  of  one  who  has  been 
through  it,  I  assure  you  it  will  pay  you 
better,  in  actual  dollars  and  cents,  than  any 
investment  you  have  yet  made. 

One  word  to  the  men  who  know  it  all ; 
just  remember  that  every  fair-sized  city  in 
the  country  has  a  man  who  makes  just  as 
good  work  as  you  do;  come  to  the  conven- 
tion and  see  it. 

Very  truly, 

J.  E.  Beebe. 


OUR  PICTURE. 


The  very  beautiful  negatives  from  which 
"  our  picture  "  was  printed  are  of  a  lot  sup- 
plementary to  those  used  in  our  isssue  for 
February,  1882,  made  by  William  H.  Rau, 
of  this  city,  and  are  bits  of  scenery  in  Colo- 
rado. 

The  series  includes  various  subjects,  as 
follows :  Royal  Gorge,  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Arkansas  ;  the  Seal  and  Bear,  Garden 
of  the  Gods  ;  the  Balanced  Rock,  Garden  of 
the  Gods  ;  the  Siamese  Twins  and  Pike's 
Peak;  Vulcan's  Anvil,  Monument  Park; 
Rainbow  Palls  ;  Ute  Pass,  Manitou — all  of 
the  lovely  scenery  of  Colorado. 

They  were  all  made  on  "  Keystone  " 
plates,  No.  A,  and  are  offered  now  as  sug- 
gestions for  the  coming  landscape  season. 
Seldom  do  we  see  better  outdoor  work. 

It  is  time  to  brush  the  dust  off  the  camera 
and  to  decide  what  plate  developer  and  drop 
you  are  going  to  use. 

All  nature  will  receive  such  a  going  over 
this  spring  and  summer  as  she  never  before 
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experienced,  and  Colorado  supplies  a  great 
deal  of  rich  food  for  the  camera,  as  our 
picture  assuredly  proves. 

The  prints  were  made  on  the  paper  im- 
ported for  us  by  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  of  New 
York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES 
IN  THE  EAST. 

BY   WILLIAM  H.  RAF. 
(Continued  from  page  90.) 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  in  camp  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai,  we  prepared  our  photo- 
graphic outfit  for  the  ascent  to  be  made  the 
next  day.  We  started  early,  taking  with  us 
three  Bedouin,  as  assistants,  to  carry  the 
traps ;  we  were  given  a  monk  at  the  Convent 
of  St.  Katherine  as  a  guide,  and  started  for 
the  gorge  leading  up,  at  seven  o'clock;  in 
this  gorge  we  pass  the  Well  of  Jethro,  and 
the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin.  Near  the  latter 
we  obtain  a  view  looking  down  the  canyon- 
like gorge  that  has  never  been  surpassed 
for  grandeur.  The  fortress-like  monaster}' 
looked  like  a  toy  dropped  from  above  into 
the  valley.  Directly  opposite  were  high 
granite  cliffs,  brilliantly  lit  up  with  the 
morning  sun,  while  in  the  gorge  all  was 
shadowed  and  subdued.  We  made  several 
exposures  on  this  enchanting  subject,  and 
then  climbed  upward  towards  the  summit, 
which  we  reached  at  11.30,  having  passed 
the  Chapels  of  Elisha  and  Elijah,  the  foot- 
print of  Mahomet's  camel,  and  many  other 
rare  and  curious  things,  any  of  which  being 
picturesque  and  historical  were  raked  in  by 
our  greedy  and  insatiable  camera. 

On  the  summit  are  two  buildings,  a  small 
chapel  and  a  mosque,  seventy-three  hun- 
dred feet  above  sea-level.  The  view,  al- 
though not  so  extensive  as  from  Mt.  Serbal, 
is  very  impressive;  everything  is  so  grand 
and  silent;  no  foliage  is  at  all  visible.  There 
is  not  much  to  "  take  "  here,  so  after  lunch- 
ing, we  start  for  that  peak  of  Mt.  Sinai 
known  as  Ras  Sufsafeh.  We  first  descend 
a  few  hundred  feet,  then  cut  across  a  valley 
and  enter  a  narrow  gorge,  along  which  we 
follow,  soon  reaching  a  small  valley,  from 
which  we  ascend  a  very  steep  gorge.  The 
climbing  is  very  hard,  over  sharp  granite 
boulders,  large  and  small,  until  we  reach  a 


split  in  the  rocks,  from  which  we  can  see 
nearly  the  entire  plain  of  Er  Raha,  which 
lies  immediately  in  front  of  Sinai.  The 
split  widens  towards  the  plain  into  a  very 
steep  inaccessible  gorge.  We  opened  up 
our  cameras  at  once,  and  here  made  the 
first  8x10  negative  in  Arabia.  The  view 
was  a  grand  one,  huge  rocks  on  either  side, 
a  deep  narrow  gorge  below,  and  stretching- 
far  beyond,  the  Plain  of  Er  Raha,  where 
the  Israelites  undoubtedly  encamped  and 
received  the  law  from  Moses.  The  plain  is 
bounded  all  around  by  beautiful  hills  and 
mountains.  After  lingering  some  time  over 
this  view,  we  climbed  a  few  hundred  feet 
more  over  very  steep  rocks  and  reached  the 
summit  of  Ras  Sufsafeh. 

From  this  point  the  entire  plain  can  be 
seen;  nothing  obstructs  the  view.  Moses 
could  have  stood  here  and  seen  the  entire 
people  of  Israel.  Photographically,  it  was 
not  so  fine  a  view  as  the  one  from  the  gorge ; 
but  historically,  it  was  more  interesting.  A 
few  negatives  were  made  with  great  diffi- 
culty, as  the  footing  was  dangerous  and  the 
wind  very  strong,  but  we  finally  succeeded 
by  patiently  waiting  and  exposing  between 
the  gusts.  The  day  was  nearly  gone,  so  we 
prepared  for  the  descent,  going  down  the 
same  gorge  Moses  is  supposed  to  have  come 
down  with  the  tables  of  the  law  in  his 
hands.  So  we  reach  our  camp  tired,  but 
very  well  satisfied  in  having  secured  nearly 
forty  good  exposures  on  some  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  and  places  in  the  world. 
Our  next  day  was  spent  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Katherine,  where  many  rare  and 
historical  things  were  to  be  seen  and  perhaps 
photographed.  This  convent  has  a  history, 
and  dates  back  to  the  fifth  century,  making 
it  the  oldest  in  the  world.  We  were  very 
well  received  by  the  Greek  monks,  who 
met  us  at  the*gate  and  granted  us  freedom 
to  make  pictures  of  any  thing  or  place 
within  the  walls. 

We  were  escorted  up,  down,  and  around 
the  most  amazing  lot  of  stairways  and 
crooked  passages  to  the  library,  which  con- 
tains many  rare  old  Biblical  manuscripts. 
We  made  copies  in  the  sunlight  of  a  few  of 
these ;  one  of  which  was  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted on  vellum  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
having  full,  colored  figur«s  of  the  Apostles 
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in  the  front.  But  so  timid  were  they  about 
allowing  strangers  to  handle  it,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  copy  some  of  its  pages  with 
the  monk's  hand  holding  the  book.  We 
next  proceeded  to  one  of  the  small  watch- 
towers  on  the  corner  wall,  from  which  we 
could  get  a  good  view  of  the  general  inte- 
rior construction  of  the  convent,  with  its 
many  stairs,  its  winding  passages,  and  curi- 
ous architecture.  The  chapel  is  a  rare  old 
building  indeed  ;  it  contains  many  old  curi- 
osities and  works  of  art.  The  pulpits  are 
gorgeously  decorated-  in  gold,  silver,  pearl, 
and  ebony.  Many  fine  old  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  and  Kussian  lamps  swing  from 
the  ceiling.  The  floor  is  a  beautiful  mosaic, 
and  one  marvels  to  find  it  here,  so  many 
days'  travel  over  the  desert.  Everything  is 
covered  with  silken  curtains,  which  are 
only  withdrawn  on  special  occasions.  But 
we  had  them  all  removed  while  we  made 
an  exposure  on  the  interior.  Back  of  the 
shrine,  in  a  low  room,  is  the  place  of  the 
Burning-bush,  where  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses.  Ever}'  part  of  this  room  is  sacred. 
We  were  obliged  to  take  off  our  shoes  on 
entering.  Very  little  light  enters  the  room  ; 
in  fact,  one  can  see  nothing  on  entering  ex- 
cepting the  dim  light  of  the  lamps,  which 
are  kept  constantly  burning.  After  much 
interpreting  by  our  dragoman,  we  brought 
in  our  camera ;  focused  on  the  lamp-lights ; 
had  a  monk  bring  us  a  salver  of  water  to 
catch  the  magnesium  droppings,  and  then 
lit  the  magnesium ;  but  the  room  being 
small  and  low,  was  soon  filled  with  smoke, 
and  amid  much  protestation  and  shaking  of 
heads  by  the  monks,  we  had  to  stop,  and  so 
missed  this  picture,  but  not  for  the  want  of 
trying  at  least.  We  spent  all  day  here  in 
this  old  convent,  illuminating  it  in  eVery 
part,  showing  the  monks'  cells,  equipage, 
and  portraits  of  the  monks,  and  a  series  of 
views  from  the  campanile,  showing  its  re- 
lation to  Sinai  and  the  plain  of  Er  Kaha. 
Adjoining  the  convent  is  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, in  which  are  the  catacombs,  where  all 
deceased  monks  are  buried,  and  their  bones 
stacked  in  immense  piles.  In  these  vaults 
are  a  number  of  old  boxes,  each  of  which 
contains  the  bones  of  a  patriarch.  In  one 
corner,  half  reclining,  half  sitting,  was  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  with  the  skin  drawn  tight 


and  dry  over  the  bones,  partly  covered  with 
a  white  silk  gown  ;  on  the  head  was  a  white 
silk  cap  grotesquely  placed  on  one  side. 
We  were  told  this  was  a  Saint  Stephen — 
which  one  nobody  could  tell — but  with  the 
aid  of  magnesium  we  lighted  up  his  counte- 
nance and  took  his  portrait,  moving  the 
light  continually  to  avoid  sharp  shadows. 
Many  years  ago  the  monks  were  very  many, 
and  feared  the  Arabs.  So  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  guard  against  attack.  Cannon 
and  battlements  and  port-holes  surmounted 
the  high  walls,  which  completely  closed  in 
everything  but  the  gardens.  Indeed,  so  care- 
ful were  they  in  admitting  anyone,  that  they 
closed  every  doorway  with  solid  masonry, 
so  that  entrance  could  only  be  gained  by 
being  hoisted  up  to  the  top  of  the  walls  by 
means  of  a  windlass  worked  by  the  monks. 
We  made  several  pictures  illustrating  the 
windlass  and  persons  being  admitted  by 
the  rope,  to  contrast  with  which  we  made 
a  picture  showing  the  present  entrance, 
which  is  a  very  fine  arched  gateway,  re- 
cently built,  of  fine  sandstone.  So  we  fin- 
ished with  this  very  quaint,  patched-up  old 
convent. 

Probably  no  place  in  our  desert  journey 
would  afford  us  a  better  means  of  making  a 
picture  of  our  camp  with  the  caravan,  so 
orders  were  given  to  have  everything  in 
readiness  next  morning  to  make  the  pict- 
ure. We  began  by  arranging  the  camels 
in  groups,  with  their  Bedouin  drivers 
around  our  tents  and  some  high  moun- 
tain peaks  beyond  for  a  background, 
when  all  was  ready,  cried  out  Estana!  Es- 
tana !  and  every  Arab  sat  like  a  statue. 
The  balance  of  the  day  was  spent  in  front 
of  Mt.  Sinai,  toward  the  plain  ;  then  to  the 
Hill  of  Aaron,  where  the  golden  calf  was 
set  up  ;  from  the  top  of  this  we  made  a  series 
of  panoramic  views  taking  in  almost  a 
complete  circle.  Our  last  view  was  one  of 
Aaron's  Hill,  with  Mt.  Sinai  as  a  back- 
ground. As  we  take  our  point  of  view,  the 
sun  is  low  down  in  the  west,  and  at  our  right 
lighting  up  the  white  stone  building  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  a  dromedary  is  annu- 
ally sacrificed  by  the  Arabs,  and  showing  it 
in  bold  relief  against  Sinai,  which  is  quite 
in  shadow.  The  foreground  is  beautifully 
made  up  of  stones  and  boulders  of  all  sizes 
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and  of  most  brilliant  and  variegated  pink, 
red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  colors.  This 
then  ends  the  second  week  of  our  desert 
journey.  On  Tuesday,  the  following  day, 
on  which  we  rested,  a  party  of  eight  French 
gentlemen  arrived  from  Suez — they  return 
in  a  few  days  to  Suez,  and  would  carry  letters 
for  us.  "When  we  took  our  letters  to  their 
camp  in  the  evening  and  took  cafe  with 
them,  we  found  one  of  the  party  (a  priest), 
an  amateur  photographer,  and  had  with 
him  a  French  dry-plate  outfit.  He  kindly 
showed  some  of  his  negatives,  which  were 
made  on  Thomas  plates,  London.  They 
were  8  x  10  in  size,  all  overexposed  and 
had  brown  stains  over  the  whole  surface. 
They  were  developed  with  pyro.  Many 
were  far  from  sharp,  and  in  the  whole 
batch  I  saw  only  one  passable  negative. 
Still  he  seemed  well  pleased,  and  would  not 
listen  to  my  suggestions  to  give  less  ex- 
posure. 

Before  starting  for  Akaba,  our  next  ob- 
jective point,  we  make  an  entire  change  in 
camels,  dromedaries,  and  Arabs.  A  tre- 
mendous amount  of  quarreling  and  yelling 
is  indulged  in,  our  leather  cases  are  very 
roughly  handled,  and  packed  three  or  four 
different  times  before  the  disputes  are  settled 
as  to  how  much  each  camel  is  to  carry,  and 
whose  camels  are  to  be  used.  This  was  a 
severe  test  as  to  the  packing  of  our  plates ; 
they  were  many  times  dropped,  whole  cases 
containing  two  hundred  plates  each,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  feet  on  the  solid  rock.  We 
finally  got  started,  and  follow  north  by  east 
through  the  Wady  Sheykh  towards  Petra. 
Nothing  of  interest  is  met  with  during  the 
day.  As  we  proceed  northward,  we  soon 
leave  the  granite  of  Sinai  and  meet  with 
the  brilliantly  colored  sand-hills.  After 
lunch,  which  we  eat  in  Wady  Fera,  we 
make  a  picture  showing  the  character  of 
the  country.  The  Wady  being  broad  and 
flat,  we  had  a  flat  expanse  of  desert  for  a 
foreground,  which  needed  a  camel,  a  tent, 
and  a  juniper  bush  to  make  a  picture.  This 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Hazeroth  men- 
tioned in  Scriptures.  After  a  long  weary 
day's  march,  much  of  which  was  over  sand, 
we  reached  our  camp  late  in  the  day  in  the 
"Wady  Hudera.  William  H.  Rau. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HARDWICH'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMISTRY.* 

We  gave  a  brief  notice  of  this  excellent 
work  in  our  last  number,  but,  as  we  said  at 
the  time,  we  had  had  little  opportunity 
to  examine  it.  We  find  that  we  were  per- 
haps a  little  hasty  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's plan  of  not  changing  the  nomenclature 
in  the  work.  Alas !  we  had  taken  up  the 
book  and  read  it  in  the  way  that  most 
everybody  does,  namely,  by  plunging  into 
the  subject-matter  without  reading  the^>?*e- 
face.  We  recall  what  we  said,  and  print 
the  prefatory  remarks  as  follows  : 

"Since  the  publication  of  the  previous 
editions  of  this  Manual,  two  changes  of  im- 
portance have  occurred;  the  nomenclature 
and  atomic  weights  of  chemical  compounds 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  altered,  and  the 
collodion  process  has,  especially  in  England, 
been  largely  supplanted  by  gelatine  emul- 
sion. 

"  It  has,  however,  seemed  judicious  to  the 
Editor  of  this  edition  neither  to  entirely 
discard  the  old  nomenclature  in  favor  of 
the  new,  nor  to  assume  the  collodion  process 
to  be  defunct.  For  while  the  chemist  of 
the  present  day  knows  that — to  adduce  the 
case  of  a  familiar  body — the  substance  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  Na2S203-f-  5  Aq.  is 
Thio-sulphate  of  Soda,  there  is  scarcely  one 
among  thirty  photographers  or  dealers  in 
photographic  chemicals  who  is  aware  that 
this  is  the  modern  term  to  express  Hypo- 
sulphite of  Soda.  Hence  a  work,  intended  to 
be  of  every-day  use  to  photographers,  would 
have  is  value  impaired  by  the  exclusive  use 
of  terms  as  yet  imperfectly  understood. 

"Again,  an  edition  of  Hardwich's  Manual 
devoid  of  the  invaluable  researches  of  Mr. 
Hardwich  in  the  collodion  process,  would 
indeed  be  on  anomaly ;  hence  the  Editor 
has  restored  as  fully  as  possible  the  teach- 
ings of  this  savant  on  this  topic,  subject  to 
the  alteration  of  the  chemical  notation  and 
equivalents  to  the  requirements  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  not- 
withstanding the  prevalent  employment  of 
gelatine  plates,  the  manufacture  of  collodion 

*  New  York  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.  For 
sale  by  Edward  L.  Wilson.  Paper,  $2.00;  cloth, 
$2.50. 
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continues  almost  unaffected.  The  Editor  is 
informed  by  one  firm,  presumably  the  most 
extensive  collodion  manufacturers  in  the 
world,  that  so  far  from  there  being  any 
stagnation  in  that  department,  at  no  time 
in  their  business  career  has  there  been  such 
a  demand  for  collodion. 

"  The  chapters  on  tbe  Optics  of  Photog- 
raphy, and  on  the  Emulsion  and  other  neg- 
ative and  printing  processes,  will  be  found 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  present  time. 

"To  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Foxlee,  and  others,- the  Editor  tenders  his 
acknowledgments  for  information  and  ser- 
vices of  a  specialistic  nature. 

"  J.  Traill  Taylor, 

"Editor." 
This  will  explain  the  whole  matter,  and 
doubtless  the  Editor  is  right  in  his  conclu- 
sions ;  though  we  don't  see  how  ever  to  get 
set  right  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature,  if 
there  is  to  be  reform,  unless  we  begin;  still 
one  always  shrinks  from  taking  the  cold 
bath.  With  reference  to  the  work  proper, 
it  is  not  entirely  a  work  on  "chemistry." 
In  our  advertisements  a  full  list  of  the  con- 
tents will  be  seen,  from  which  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  chapters  I,  II,  III,  and 
VII,  are  particularly  devoted  to  the  Chem- 
istry of  Photography.  They  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  concise,  pointed,  and  useful. 
Any  photographer  who  reads  these  chapters 
will  certainly  find  his  brains  improved  as 
he  works  on  in  his  art,  provided  he  is  willing 


to  be  swayed  by  the  instruction  and  infor- 
mation given  therein.  The  other  chapters 
are  more  largely  devoted  to  photographic 
practice,  and  are  made  up  very  much  the 
same  as  other  photographic  handbooks. 

The  original  chapters,  of  course,  were 
largely  devoted  to  the  collodion  process, 
towards  which  it  is  very  plain  the  Editor 
still  leans  very  strong^.  Yet  he  has  taken 
pains  to  add  chapters  on  gelatine  and  collo- 
dion emulsion,  and  other  new  methods  of 
working  which  have  come  into  use  since  the 
original  Hardwich  was  given  to  the  public. 
Moreover,  he  has  added  a  very  interesting 
chapter  on  "  The  Optics  of  Photography," 
upon  which  subject  no  one  of  our  fraternity 
is  better  posted  than  he. 

The  whole  book  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful,  and  has  been  wanted  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  a  charm  about  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Hardwich  which  no  other  author  possesses. 
It  was  always  highly  esteemed  by  the  fra- 
ternity, and  gained  a  hold  upon  them  which 
no  other  book  has  done.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  new  edition  will  have  an  extensive 
sale.  We  have  arranged  for  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sheets,  and  will  be  glad  to  supply  our 
readers  promptly  with  copies.  If  our  ad- 
vice is  worth  anything  in  the  matter,  we 
should  say,  by  all  means  buy  the  cloth-cov- 
ered copies,  as  it  seems  a  pity  to  bind  such 
a  book  as  this— over  an  inch  thick — in  a 
paper  cover,  beautiful  though  that  cover 
may  be. 


#Iit0«'s  lullt 


Pictures  Received. — Mr.  C.  Klary,  Algiers, 
French  Africa,  has  favored  us  with  some  de- 
lightful pictures  of  the  natives  of  his  sunny 
clime,  which  are  likewise  most  excellent  exam- 
ples of  photography.  Mr.  Klary  included,  also, 
a  splendid  view  of  Algiers — a  quaint  old  city  of 
picturesque  people,  never  forgotten  by  those 
who  once  walk  up  its  long  quay.  If  anything, 
Algiers  is  a  little  refinement  on  Egypt,  owing, 
we  suppose,  to  the  number  of  French  people 
who  live  there.  These  examples  of  work  have 
particular  interest  for  us  just  now,  having  so 
recently  been  among  the  people  represented  by 
them.  Mr.  W.  A.  Nye,  successor  to  Mr.  Beebe's 
portrait  studio  in  Chicago,  sends  us  some  splen- 


did cabinet  views  made  on  the  Beebe  plate, 
which  are  assuredly  all  that  one  could  wish  in 
chemical  effect  and  delightful  photographic 
qualities.  Mr.  Nye  is  a  young  man  of  great 
artistic  attainments,  and  if  such  work  as  this 
goes  out  constantly  on  the  Beebe  plates,  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  the  aforesaid  plates  are 
bound  to  become  more  and  more  popular.  Mr. 
Beebe  also  sends  us  a  very  beautiful  view  of  a 
house,  with  some  live  ducks  sunning  themselves 
and  picking  their  feathers  in  the  foreground. 
The  gradation  of  tints  in  these  negatives  is 
superb.  Mr.  F.  B.  Clench,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
has  favored  us  with  some  large-size  plaque  pict- 
ures, which  will  be  found   more   advantageous 
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by  some  than  the  smaller  size.  They  are 
mounted  on  card  6i  x  7|  square,  and  the  plaque 
is  five  and  a  quarter  inches  circle.  They  must 
look  very  pretty  mounted  on  velvet,  and  tastefully 
framed.  No  doubt  photographers  will  soon  find 
out  their  merits  We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr. 
Clench  is  having  great  success  with  his  new  pict- 
ures, and  deservedly  so,  for  the  "  Plaque"  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  novelties  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  trade  for  many  a  long 
day.  Mr.  E.  S.  Evans,  Ithaca,  N,  Y.,  has  sent 
us  a  very  curious  picture  representing  Mr. 
Frank  Ranney  Luckey  in  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  poses  and  expressions.  It  is  rarely  that 
we  see  a  man  having  such  wonderful  control  of 
his  countenance  as  Mr.  Luckey.  He  is  a 
student,  we  believe,  in  the  Cornell  University, 
and  is  bound  to  become  popular  as  a  caricaturist. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Judd.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  favors  us 
with  some  admirable  examples  of  his  work, 
cabinet  size,  extra  dry,  including  a  portrait  of 
himself.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  young 
Spanish  senorita,  tastefully  dressed  and  artis- 
tically posed.  It  is  an  excellent  photograph. 
The  Photo-Engraving  Company,  67-71  Park 
Place,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  a  very  pretty  little 
brochure  containing  many  examples  of  their 
work,  whioh  is  very  excellent.  Copies  are  sent 
on  application,  we  believe,  free.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Everett,  Mankato,  Minn.,  has  favored  us  with 
a  copy  of  his  Yellowstone  National  Park  Cata- 
logue of  Views.  He  has  recently  been  out  west 
in  a  happy  scramble  with  his  camera,  and 
brought  back  some  magnificent  results.  We 
wish  him  great  success  in  their  sale. 


Items  ok  News. — The  Neidhardt  plate  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  popular  plates  in  the 
West.  A  package  sent  us  some  time  ago  has 
produced  results  for  our  work  equalling  any  we 
have  recently  tried,  and  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Neidhardt  on  his  success  in  this  direction.  His 
advertisement  will  be  found  in  the  proper  place. 
His  plates  should  be  tried  by  those  who  find  it 
convenient.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.,  'avor 
us  with  their  usual  spring  circulars.  Their  price- 
list  of  lenses  is  a  particular  list  and  a  useful  one. 
The  Ross  and  Steinheil  makes  supply  about 
everything  that  a  photographer  could  want  in 
the  line  of  lenses.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Hood  <fe  Co. 
have  recently  become  district  agents  for  the 
Beebe  dry  plates,  and  recently  held  a  seance 
at  their  store  for  the  exhibition  of  the  good 
qualities  of  these  plates,  inviting  the  trade  to  be 
present.  The  dry-plate  outfit  circular  of  these 
gentlemen  is  also  a  wonder,  and  is  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  growth  of  this  department 


of  photography.  Mr.  John  Carbutt  has  re- 
cently revised  his  price-list  of  Keystone  plates, 
and  will  send  a  circular  to  anyone  applying  to 
him.  Mr.  Carbdtt's  portrait  plates  recently 
introduced  have  been  a  perfect  success  in  every 
respect.  He  claims  for  them  the  very  best  results 
that  can  be  had  by  the  use  of  any  plate.  Mr. 
Carbdtt's  dry-plate  lantern  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  there  is.  We  use  it  constantly  in  our  work, 
and  would  not  be  without  it  for  its  price  in 
nitrate  of  silver.  We  wish  him  continued  suc- 
cess in  being  such  a  benefit  to  the  trade. 
Charles  E.  Chase,  Vice-President  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Beebe  Dry  Plate  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  favored  us  with  several  calls  lately 
during  his  temporary  stay  in  the  city  on  the 
demonstration  of  the  qualities  of  the  Beebe 
dry  plate.  The  Denver,  Col.,  newspapers  give 
Messrs.  Bates  &  Muhr  of  that  city  a  splendid 
notice  of  the  recent  improvements  made  in  their 
studio.  These  gentlemen  are  very  enterprising, 
and  are  making  work  of  excellent  quality.  The 
attention  of  photographers  is  called  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Miss  Victory  in  a  special  adver- 
tisement. We  understand  that  she  is  a  very 
worthy  lady,  and  hope  she  may  find  a  place  in 
our  pleasant  country  that  may  please  her.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Coker,  Burlington,  Kansas,  favored  us 
with  a  picture  of  a  little  girl  in  a  swing.  Its 
photographic  qualities  are  better  than  its  artistic 
elements,  but  we  had  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Coker 
which  will  accomplish  great  improvement.  AVe 
thank  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  for  the  copies  of 
English  annuals,  through  his  brother,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter E.  Davis,  of  this  city,  a  very  acceptable  re- 
membrancer. Messrs.  Benjamin  French  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  have  favored  us  with  their  special  list 
for  amateur's  lenses,  camera  boxes,  and  other  ne- 
cessities. It  is  one  of  the  most  concise  and  under- 
standable catalogues  that  we  have  seen  of  these 
goods,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  the  class  of  workers  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  has 
been  issued.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  readers 
would  desire  copies  of  this  excellent  essay.  We 
would  state  that  they  can  be  had  by  addressing 
Mr.  John  H.  Thurston,  Secretary,  471  Tremont 
Street,  Boston.     Price,  25  cents. 


The  Dissolution  of  an  Old  Firm. — The  firm 
of  Jordan  &  Sheen  dissolved  February  20th, 
Mr.  Jordan  retiring.  Messrs.  Clenden  H. 
Sheen  and  William  A.  Simpkinson  carry  on 
the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Sheen  & 
Simpkinson.  Mr.  Jordan  still  remains  in  the 
employ  of  the  firm.     These  gentlemen  are  well 
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known   in  their  place,  and   favorably,  too.     We 
wish  the  new  firm  great  success. 


A  Pair  of  Admirable  Pictures.  —  Mr.  P. 
Gutekunst,  of  this  city,  has  favored  us  with 
two  of  the  handsomest  phototype  pictures  which 
it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to  hang  in  our 
office.  One  of  them  is  a  picture  of  the  United 
States  Capitol,  and  the  other  of  the  Patent 
Office.  The  size  of  the  pictures  is  15  x  20, 
handsomely  framed  in  oak  and  black.  These 
pictures  hang  before  us  as  we  write,  and  are  a 
constant  pleasure  to  us,  especially  the  one  of  the 
United  States  Capitol,  which  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
celled. Mr'.  Gutekunst  has  carried  the  photo- 
type department  of  his  business  to  great  excel- 
lence and  very  great  success,  and  is  producing 
results  that  are  unequalled  by  anything  that 
comes  from  abroad,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
These  pictures  have  all  the  delicacy  and  softness 
of  detail  of  the  silver  print,  and  are  wonderful 
studies  in  light  and  shade. 


Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  little  girl  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Mary's  Infirmary,  of  Galveston, 
claims  to  have  been  stolen  seven  years  ago  from 
her  father,  Harry  Hughes,  photographer.  Said 
Hughes  was  once  with  Weyerbrant,  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Any  information  sent  to  above  ad- 
dress, or  to  the  undersigned,  that  may  lead  to 
discovering  to  the  father  the  existence  of  his 
child,  would  serve  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Broadbent  &  Taylor. 

Philadelahia,  March  9,  1883. 


Our  Cover  Study. — "  Feeding  Dollie." — The 
little  gem  which  graces  our  cover  this  month  is 
from  a  negative  made  in  a  parlor  by  one  of  the 
amateurs  of  this  city,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  The 
plate  used  was  one  of  Mr.  Carbutt's  new  "por- 
trait," brand.  Exposure  with  a  drop-shutter. 
Who  can  excel  it?  If  it  is  an  example  of  what 
we  may  expect  to  secure  from  the  use  of  the 
new  emanation  from  the  "Keystone"  factory, 
then  there  is  much  happiness  ahead  for  photog- 
raphers of  children.  The  subject  need  not  run 
away  with  our  senses  either,  for  the  delicate  pho- 
tographic qualities  secured  are  the  perfection  of 
development.  A  rare  study  indeed,  and  Mr. 
Ives  seems  to  have  lost  nothing  in  reproducing 
it  by  his  capital  process. 


they  will  take  a  small  stick  that  has  a  one- 
faced  side  and  tack  a  cleat  to  it  to  hold  the  face 
of  the  plate,  and  cut  tenants  to  fit  the  notches, 
they  will  have  a  Bonanza  number  two  for  dry 
plates." — E.  F.  Everett. 


The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
New  York,  sends  us  the  usual  batch  of  circulars 
this  month,  giving  descriptions  of  Scovill's 
efficient  plate-elevator,  which  consists  of  a 
thimble  with  a  pointed  piece  of  metal  securely 
soldered  to  it,  to  enable  the  operator  to  lift  his 
plates  from  the  dish  without  injuring  the  film  or 
the  finger  ;  lists  of  white  wire,  lily  easels,  and 
other  articles  made  of  a  kindred  nature;  prices 
of  East  India  grass  mats  :  Crystal  dry  plates,  of 
which  they  have  recently  become  the  eastern 
trade  agents ;  Scovill's  enlarging,  reducing,  and 
copying  camera,  with  table  for  enlargements, 
which  is  very  useful  to  any  photographer : 
Macdonald's  metallic  vignetter;  Knell's  photo- 
graphic chairs,  new  styles  and  patterns;  flint- 
ware,  flint- ware  trays;  transparencies,  trans- 
parency frames,  with  ground-glass  substitute, 
now  becoming  so  useful  for  backing  these  trans- 
parencies ;  albums  for  the  use  of  amateurs  and 
others  who  desire  to  make  their  pictures  in  a 
compact  shape,  and  where  they  will  be  care- 
fully preserved  ;  a  new  price-list  of  the  Beebe 
dry  plates,  for  which  The  Scovill  Manufact- 
uring Co.,  are  the  eastern  agents,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  line  of  photographic  require- 
ments. 


Wrinkles  and  Dodges. — "  I  see  some  of  our 
brother  photographers  recommend  putting  paper 
in  a  Bonanza  holder  to  use  dry  plates,  but  if 


The  Poitevin  Fund. — A  few  subscriptions, 
supplementary  to  those  made  at  the  Indianapo- 
lis Convention,  have  been  sent  us  by  some  of 
our  correspondents  for  the  Poitevin  Fund.  This 
fund,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  asked  by  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Leon  Vidal,  of  Paris,  to  erect 
a  monument  in  memory  of  the  deceased  photo- 
graphic savant,  and  to  provide  a  purse  for  his 
family.  Who  would  not  give  to  such  a  cause, 
if  he  knew  that  he  was  daily  profiting  by  the 
inventions  of  M.  Poitevin  ?  And  what  pho- 
tographer is  not  thus  profiting  ?  We  should  be 
glad  to  forward  any  further  contributions,  and 
hope  that  the  sum  will  be  made  up  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars  at  least.     Please  send  now. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert,  105  William  St.,  New  York, 
favors  us  with  circulars  concerning  the  Eagle 
brand  of  paper,  the  Scofield  dry-plate  shutter, 
Scofield's  dry-plate  holder,  and  Cramer  <fc 
Norden's  dry  plates,  together  with  the  formula 
for  using  the  latter,  and  the  formula  for  using 
Eagle  paper.  The  last  we  reprinted  with  the  ar- 
ticle on  our  picture  a  few  months  ago. 


ROCKWOOD 
SOLAR  PRINTING  CO. 

WE  HAVE  EVERY  POSSIBLE  ADVAN- 
TAGE OF  CAPTIAL,  experience,  solar  cameras, 
electric  light,  etc.,  for  the  prompt  execution  of 
orders  in  the  way  of  enlargements. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
SPECIAL    NOTICE. 
As  much  depends  upon  the  good  printing  quali- 
ties of  a  solar  negative,  we  will  make  solar  nega- 
tives from  copies  without  charge,  if  the  originals 
are  sent  to  us  with  the  orders  for  enlargement. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash. 
Make  all  P.  0.  Orders  payable  to 

Rockwood  Solar  Printing  Co., 

17  Union  Square,  New  York. 


BACKGROUNDS 

PAINTED    BY 

-H}t  W.    F.    AS  H  E3}H- 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 

NEW  BACKGROUNDS   AND  ACCESSORIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  ARE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 

W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 
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1883. 

NEW  YORK  AGENT 

FOR 

Pearsall's  New  Portable  Camera. 

THE  "COMPACT," 

Has  three  new  patents. 

New  York  Headquarters  and  Salesrooms 

OF 

THE  BEEBE  DRY  PLATE. 

Every  box  bears   Seavey's   label,   and  is 
guaranteed. 

It  is  our  aim  to  not  only  supply  photog- 
raphers with  such  backgrounds  and  acces- 
sories as  are  necessary  in  the  simplest  form 
of  photographic  portraiture,  but  to  furnish 
them  with  those  required  in  all  branches  of 
the  art.  We  have  now  about  five  hundred 
designs,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  back- 
grounds and  a  wonderful  number  of  novel 
and  useful  accessories.  We  have  furnished 
material  for  the  making  of  many  photo- 
graphic pictures  thai  have  taken  the  golden 
prizes  in  fairs  and  national  exhibitions  held 
in  this  and  foreign  countries.  We  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  photography,  and  have 
had  years  of  practice  in  painting,  and  now 
daily  spend  our  time  not  simply  superin- 
tending our  studio,  but  in  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  backgrounds,  etc.  Our  work  is  tested 
under  our  own  private  skylight,  and  it  is 
our  endeavor  to  offer  only  practical  things. 
Among  the  recent  introductions  of  this 
studio  are  the  following: 
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PLAQUE  NEGATIVES 

FOR 

Use  with  Clench's  Patent  Mounts. 

Can  also  be  used  on  plain  and  circular 

mounts. 

SEAVEY'S  NEW  POSING-CHAIR, 

Sliding  Adjustable  Seat. 

SUITABLE  FOR  TALL  OR  SHORT  PERSONS. 

Extra  arms  for  babies.— Elegant  as 
an  accessory. 


RICHLY  CARVED  IMPORTED  CHAIRS, 

For  Posing  or  Accessories. 

THE  NEW  RUSTIC  WALL, 

FOR 

Three-quarter  and  full-length  figures. 

EASILY  ADJUSTED 

to 

SUBJECTS   OF  DIFFERENT   HEIGHTS. 


No.  543,  Cherry  Blossoms  in  the  Lane,  and 
No.  549,  Among  the  Grasses,  are  two  recent 
backgrounds.  We  have  many  ideas,  not 
yet  worked  out,  for  backgrounds  and  acces- 
sories suited  to  special  purposes. 

Hereafter  every  article  sold  from  this  es- 
tablishment will  bear  our  new  label. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  if 
you  desire  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public,  keep  an  eye  on  our  advertisements, 
and  order  regularly  from  the  many  interest- 
ing novel,  useful,  and  artistic  productions 
which  we  offer.  We  have  regular  customers 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Enclose 
stamp  for  samples.  Address  all  communi- 
tions  to.  LAFAYETTE  W.  SEAVEY, 
8   Lafayette  Place,  New  York 


CARBUTT'S  SPECIAL. 
I  have  tried  your  new  special  plates,  and 
found  them  without  exception  the  quickest  and 
best  plates  I  ever  used,  and  with  your  new  pyro 
developer,  I  have  negatives  of  babies  and  grown 
persons  that  are  the  best  negatives,  wet  or  dry, 
I  ever  saw  or  made.  J.  A.  Mathu, 

Titusville,  Pa. 
February  23,  1883. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more 
capable  of  compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  photographic  brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wil- 
son.— J.  H.  Fitzgtbbo.v,  in  St.  Louis  Practical 
Photographer. 


For  Sale. — Photographic  gallery  in  town  of! 
47,000  inhabitants.  Doing  leading  business. : 
Cause,  wishes  to  engage  in  other  business  on. 
account  of  health. 

Address  '  Wolf  <fc  Cheynev, 

Dealers  in  Photographic  Stock, 
821  Filbert  Street,  Phila. 

TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

For  nine  three  cent  postage  stamps  I  will 
send  to  any  address  a  fine  cabinet  photograph 
of  twenty-three  heads,  artistically  printed  and 
blended  together  (not  cut  out  and  then  copied). 
All  different  expressions — very  laughable — and 
is  the  best  eye-rest  ever  placed  before  a  subject. 
I  have  used  them  for  that  purpose  for  over  a 
year.  Try  one.  I  have  sold  eight  hundred  of 
them  here  in  Ithaca  to  students  and  citizens. 
Address  E.  D.  Evans, 

Photographer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  L.  "WILSON'S 

Personally  Taken  Views  of  the  Orient. 

(See  Advertisement.) 

Binghamton,  N   Y.,  March  16,  1883. 
Frienp  Wilson  :  The  "  views  "  came,  and  we 
like  them  even  better  than  the  others,  but  the 
more  I  see  of  them  the  more  I  want  to  possess. 
Most  respectfully, 

Well  Gee  Singhi. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
Catalogue  Free. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with 
pleasure.  Nothing  like  it ;  too  good  to  be  with- 
out.— Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  0. 


E.  O.  POTTER, 

P0KTKAIT  AKTIST, 

1136  Girard  Street;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Photo-enlargements  and  solar  prints  made 
and  finished  in  crayon,  pastel,  India  ink,  or 
water  colors.  Photo-coloring  on  plain  or  al- 
bumenized  paper,  and  porcelain.  Special  rates 
to  the  trade.  Orders  by  express  or  mail  promptly 
filled.  Good  agents  wanted  in  every  State ;  large 
commissions.  For  other  particulars,  etc.,  ad- 
dress as  above. 
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Fob  Sale. — Wishing  to  retire  from  business  I 
ffer  my  gallery  for  sale.  The  business  has 
nade  a  competency  for  the  proprietor,  and  is 
jow  doing  a  first-class  trade  at  good  prices. 
Eight  thousand  fine  negatives  on  hand,  with 
Ijood  duplicate  trade.  Cash  enough  down  to 
make  a  sale,  balance  on  long  time,  and  can  be 
imade  from  the  business.  If  not  sold,  will  be 
rented  or  run  on  shares,  but  the  man  must  be 
A  1,  and  well  recommended.     Address 

F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
land  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


[  Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ient Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
'larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


COLORING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
I  am  prepared  for  all  orders  entrusted  to  me 
for  finishing  photographs  in  crayon,  pastel, 
India  ink,  and  water  colors,  from  miniature  to 
life-size,  in  the  very  best  styles  and  at  all  prices, 
having  had  twenty  years'  experience. 

M.  Werner,  Artist, 
102  N.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


Wanted. — On  or  before  the  1st  of  April,  one 
first-class   operator   and  one  first-class  printer. 
Send  samples  of  work  and  photo  of  self  to 
Urlin, 
216  and  218  S.  High  St.,  Columbus,  0. 

The  English  Year-Books   For  Sale. —  The 
British  Journal    Almanac  and    The    Year-Book 
of  Photography  are  now  ready  for  1883.     Price, 
50  cts.  each.     A  few  of  1882  left.     For  sale  by 
Edward  L.  Wilson, 

912  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 


Wilson's  Photographies. 

Fourth  Edition— Now  Ready. 

$4.00.    Post-paid.    $4.00. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and,  in  looking  it  over,  find 
it  contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable 
information  which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a 
lifetime  of  practice. — B.  F.  Bvrchand,  Worth- 
ington,  Minn. 


w 
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30  UNION  SQUARE. NEW  YORK 


CHICAGOJLL.- 

ORANGE,  MASS. 

U  and  ATLANTA,  GA.— 
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D.  S.  Ewing, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,^»hila. 
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S.   G.   NIXON, 

Portrait  Artist, 
JSo.  813  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CRAYON  AND  WATER  COLOR  PORTRAITS, 

Solar  Prints  and  Photographic  Enlargements 
furnished  and  finished  in  crayon,  Indian-ink,  or 
water  colors.  Photographic  coloring  on  plain 
or  alhumenized  paper  and  porcelain.;  Copies 
finished  in  Indian-ink  and  water  colors. 
References  and  terms  on  application. 

THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

VIGNETTE 
PAPERS, 


No.  18. 


The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Wayinouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


Notice  of  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar 
work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the 
experience  of  different  workers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an 
especially  valuable  feature. — S.  B.  Hill,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 


THE  USUAL  RESULT. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  good  sewing 
machine  is  one  of  the  most  important  appurte- 
nances of  the  modern  household. 

We  thought  we  had  a  good  machine  in  our 
household  until  one  day  the  agent  of  the  New 
Home  presented  himself  at  our  door  and  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  an  oration  upon  its  charac- 
teristic merits. 

"  But,"  we  answered,  "  our  machine  serves  us 
nicely  and  suits  us  well,  and  we  do  not  care  for 
another." 

The  agent,  however,  begged  the  privilege  of 
leaving  one  of  his  machines  with  us,  "  for  the 
ladies  to  try." 

The  request  was  not  unreasonable,  so  we 
granted  it,  but  more  to  oblige  the  agent  than 
anything  else,  for  we  really  did  not  want  the 
machine,  and  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  buy- 
ing it. 

The  machine  once  in  the  house,  it  was  natural 
that  the  ladies  should  look  it  over;  they  did  so, 
and  as  a  consequence  fell  in  love  with  it.  They 
say,  that  without  the  slightest  wish  to  decry  or 
disparage  any  other  machine,  this,  all  things 
considered,  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  desira- 
ble one  to  be  had. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  the 
old  machine  was  disposed  of,  and  the  "Light- 
Running  New  Home  "  installed  in  our  house- 
hold. It  is  pronounced  a  genuine  beauty  and  a 
real  comfort,  and  "  our  folks"  wanted  us  to  tell 
other  folks  about  it. 

This  unrivalled  machine  is  manufactured  by 
the  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  30 
Union  Square,  New  York,  who  wish  us  to  say  that 
all  who  will  send  for  their  new  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  enclose  their  advertisement  (printed 
on  another  page),  will  receive  a  set  of  fancy  ad- 
vertising novelties,  of  value  to  those  collecting 
cards,  etc. 


MISS  VICTORY,  ARTIST,- 

Desires  an  engagement  with  a  first-class  or 
rising  photographer.  Portraits  drawn  and  painted 
from  photographs,  in  oil  or  water  colors,  any 
sixe.  Photographs  of  all  styles  and  sizes  colored 
true  to  nature.  Miniatures  copied  and  restored. 
Specimens  for  inspection.  Address 

6  London  Bridge  Road,  Dublin. 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date. — H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
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For  Sale. — Photograph  gallery  at  the  sea- 
shore;  established  13  years,  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness. Apply  626  Arch  St., 

Philadelphia. 

Wanted.— At  once,  a  first-class  negative  re- 
toucher, one  who  can  also  operate  preferred: 
send  sample  of  retouching  on  Photo  of  self.  I 
also  want  a  general  assistant  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  retouching.  State  the  salary  ex- 
pected, and  when  at  liberty. 

Latour,  Photographer, 

Sedalia,  Mo. 

BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

All  the  latest  ideas  in  the  above.  Rustic 
Stiles,  Porches,  Bridges,  etc. 

New  line  of  modern  Interiors,  Scenes,  Fire- 
places, and  everything  requisite  to  the  proper 
production  of  artistic  photography. 

Photos  of  designs  furnished  on  receipt  of 
stamp,  to  be  returned. 

HOUGH    &    FETTERS, 
922  Arch  St.,  Cor.  Fayette  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.  B.  Hough,  Wm.  J.  Fetters, 

Formerly  of  Grand  Opera  House, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treat- 
ises on  dry  plates,  emulsions,  etc.  etc.,  are  all 
very  minute  in  detail. — T.  A.  Van  Drelzen, 
Peoria,  111. 

Wanted. — A     first-class     retoucher.       Send 
samples  of  work. 

J.  A.  H.  Parsons. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Wanted. — Will  give  $20  per  week  with  a  raise 
providing  party  gives  satisfaction,  for  a  first- 
class  printer,  toner,  and  retoucher. 

Address  with  samples,  photo  of  self,  to 
0.  P.  Scott. 

Quincy,  HI. 


For  Sale  or  Rent. — Residence  with  full 
equipped  gallery,  only  one  in  town  :  good  lights, 
well-established  trade.  Failing  health,  reason 
for  retiring.     Call  on  or  address 

D.  S.  Von  Nieda, 

Ephrata,  Pa. 


£^*?- 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Is    the    most    complete,    thorough,    photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.    Fourth  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

To  accommodate  those  who  have  old apparatus ,  etc., 
to  exchange  (not  sell),  ive  offer  to  insert  advertise- 
ments in  this  column  at  the  low  rate  of IJ  cents  per 
line  (0/  seven  words),  or  fraction  0/  a  line.  It  ivill 
be  found  a  cheap  and  helpful  way  of  "  unloading" 
useless  articles  about  your  stu  fiofor  better  ones.  Cash 
to  accompany  all  advertisements . 


I  want  to  exchange  exterior  backgrounds, 
which  are  new,  good,  and  of  the  best  working 
designs,  and  varying  in  size  from  6  x  8  to  9  x  10. 
for  a  good  working  8  x  10  portrait  lens.  Photo- 
graphic samples  of  the  above  will  be  sent  on 
application.  Blackburn's 

Photographic  Background  Studio, 

Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge  for  advertisements  under this head ;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only, unless  by  request. 


By  a  first-class  photographer.  Understands 
the  making  and  working  of  dry  plates  in  all 
their  details.  Can  manufacture  first-class  plates 
in  every  respect.  C.  S.  B.,  photographer,  P.  0. 
Box  80,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 

In  a  well-appointed  gallery,  by  an  operator  ac- 
customed to  first-class  work.  Age  twenty-eight. 
Will  work  either  on  salary  or  share.  Will  rent 
or  manage  on  percentage.  Address  Tracy,  care 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

By  a  lady,  to  retouch  and  attend  reception- 
room.  Can  also  print.  Address  H.  M.  Brown, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

By  a  young  unmarried  man  as  operator  in  a 
first-class  gallery.  Has  had  eight  years'  experi- 
ence. Samples  furnished.  Address  Operator, 
care  of  J.  W.  Meminger,  Tyrone,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 
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A  first-class  negative  retoucher  is  open  for  an 
engagement.  Address  Photographer,  P.  0.  Cin- 
cinnati, 0. 

By  a  New  York  lady,  in  a  gallery  in  the  North- 
west (Minnesota  preferred).  Can  finish  in  water 
colors  and  India  ink,  on  plain  or  albumenized 
paper.  Can  also  retouch.  Specimens  furnished. 
Address  Emma  J.  Hinds,  162d  Street  and  Mor- 
ris Avenue,  New  York  City. 

By  a  young  man,  as  printer,  or  printer  and 
operator.    Address  James  Berrige,  Hogdon,  Me. 

By  a  young  man,  as  general  assistant  in  a 
first-class  gallery.  One  year's  experience.  Can 
do  fair  retouching,  print,  tone,  etc.  Good  ref- 
erence. Address  C.  S.  McBride,  Ravenna,  Port- 
age Co.,  0. 

By  a  good  retoucher  and  fair  printer,  with 
some  experience  in  operating.  Address  Re- 
toucher, Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

By  a  sober  young  man,  willing  to  work,  as  as- 
sistant in  a  gallery.  Has  had  four  years'  ex- 
perience. Can  print,  retouch  or  assist  operator. 
Can  furnish  reference.  Address  Box  120,  Blooms- 
burg.  Pa. 


By  a  young  man,  of  years  of  experience  in  a 
first-class  gallery,  to  do  dark-room  work,  see  to 
chemicals,  and  assist  under  the  light.  Thor- 
oughly understands  the  dry-plate  process.  Per- 
manent place  valued  more  than  large  wages. 
Only  those  offering  the  above  position  need  ad- 
dress F.  Cary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  situation  by  a  lady  ;  retoucher.  Address 
Miss  L.  Rudolph,  Norristown,  Pa. 

A  first-class  printer  in  every  respect,  wishes  a 
situation  at  once,  in  a  first-class  gallery  only.  1 
am  now  in  the  best  and  most  artistic  gallery  in 
this  city.  Best  of  references  given  if  required. 
I  am  also  young  and  unmarried.  Address, 
stating  salary,  etc.,  E.  G.,  262  Jefferson  Avenue, 
room  22,  Detroit,  Mich. 

By  an  experienced  retoucher  in  a  first-class 
gallery.  Sample  of  work  sent,  and  best  of  ref- 
erence given.  Address  Miss  E.  E.  Kelley, 
Faulkner,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

By  a  young  lady,  in  a  first-class  gallery,  to  at- 
tend reception-room.  Has  had  several  years' 
experience.  Can  do  almost  anything  but  retouch. 
Address  M.  E.  L.,  Box  129,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Gold  and  Silver  Refiner, 

ASSATER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

«S-  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada 


THE  HAYES  PATENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SKYLIGHT. 

The  result  of  years  of  experience,  and 

warranted  not  to  leak  from  outside 

storm  nor  inside  condensation. 


KNISELY  &  MILLER,  {  68_743; 


Monroe  St. 
CHICAGO. 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 
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THE  GAZELLE  DRY  PLATE. 

UNIFORM,  RAPID,  AND  RELIABLE. 


MANUFACTORY, 


COR.  HOME  AVE.  AND  ASH  STREET. 


Trade  Mark. 


Photographers  who  have  tried  them  pronounce  them  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Gelatine  Dry 
Plate  in  the  market.  Our  plates  are  thoroughly  tested  before  being  put  on  the  market,  and  are 
warranted  in  every  case -to  be  UNIFORM,  RAPID,  and  reliable,  unusually  free  from  spots,  frilling, 
or  blemishes  of  any  sort,  and  charming  as  to  simplicity  of  manipulation.  In  order  that  all  may 
try  them,  a  single  dozen  ],(  plates  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ask  your  Stock 
Dealer  for  the  Gazelle  Dry  Plate,  if  he  does  not  furnish  you  order  from  us,  and  it  shall 
receive  prompt  attention.      These  plates  are  sold  at  the  accompanying  price  list. 


3Xx4X    ■ 

perdoz.  $0  65 

4    x5 

95 

4Xx5K   • 

1  00 

4Xx6^    • 

1  25 

5    x7 

1  65 

5    x8 

185 

6^x8^   • 

2  40 

Thes,-  Small 
sizes  are  pnt 
up  in  packages 
of  not  less 
than  one 
dozen  plates. 


8x10      •     •     •     •     •     per  doz.  $3  60 


10x12      ■     • 
11x14  double 

thick  glass, 

ii 

5  20 

6  80 

14x17   >  " 

ii          it 

ii 

10  00 

16x20      " 

(i          it 

ii 

18  00 

18x22      " 

i<         ii 

ii 

21  00 

20x24      " 

(<         ii 

ii 

24  00 

Address,  GAZELLE  DRY  PLATE,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


L.  H.  GRIFFIN,  Proprietor. 


J.  PERRY  ELLIOTT,  Manager. 


FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 


DEALER  IN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

Artists'  Materials,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Mirrors,  Etc., 
HENDRICKS'  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


m~  PRICE    LISTS    FURNISHED    ON    APPLICATION. 


ALBERT  MOORE  « SOLAR  ENLARGER 


THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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GET  THE   BEST! 


CRAMER'S 

ST.   LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED   PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

J8£g~  PRICES  REDUCED.     See  Special  Advertisement. 
FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  William  Street, 
New  York,  General  Eastern  Agent. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  419  Broome 
Street,  New  York. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C,  FRANTZ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  WECKS,  Jackson.  Mich. 

JOHN  I.  SHAW,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

DAVID  TUCKER  &  CO..  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

H.  D.  MARKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  McDONALD,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN.  Philadelphia. 
Pa 

WOLF  &  CHEYNEY,  Philadelphia. 
Pa 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

RICHARD  WALZL,  Baltimore.  Md. 

BACHRACH  BROS. ,  Ba'timore,  Md. 

JAMES  LETT,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

BEN  J.  FRENCH  &  CO..  Boston, 
Mass.  [Mass. 

C.   H.   CODMAN    &   CO.,   Boston. 

BLESSING  BROTHERS.,  Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans,  La. 

THEO.  SCHUMANN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  G.  ROBINSON,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H.  KIRK,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

J.  D.  J)EXTER,  Portland,  Me. 

GEO.  R,  ANGELL,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GUSTAV  BODE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WM.  S.  CONNER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
C.  F.  RICE,  Chicago. 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO..  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  J.  HAZENSTAB.  St.  Louis. 
H.  A.  HYATT.  St.  Louis. 
J.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  INDERMILL,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
JORDAN  &  SHEEN,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO. ,  Indianapolis,  Tnd. 
A.  BLACK  &  CO..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MULLETTBROS.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
J  AS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  111. 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 
JOHN  E.  TEAL,  Cleveland,  0. 
ZIMMERMAN  &  BROS.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
McINTYRE  &  CO.,  London,  Ont. 
PECK  BROS.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
SAM'L  PARTRIDGE,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
GEO.  W.  SITTLER,  Springfield,  Mo. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 

Artistic   Print  ins:. 


i 

By  0.  W.  HEARN,  Author  of  the  "Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same — 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Papei 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Timing  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  tc 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  oi 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  thf  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography— \ Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  anil 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints^About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulap  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Give!: 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Batns — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu 
able  Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  eti. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  &  914  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADA. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


NEIDHARDT'S  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

GUARANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MAEKET. 

The  magnificent  display  of  pictures  made  ou  these  plates  by  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  FOR  WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
TR  Y    O  UB    "  NE  W  "    DE  VEL  OPEB.  =®g 


PRICES   OF   NEIDHAEDT'S   PLATES. 

Size.  Per  doz.  Size.  Per  doz. 

34Lx4|       .         .-■'.         .         .  $065  6J-X-8*      .         .         .         ■         .       $240 

4x5 95  8    xlO.         .         .         .         .         .    3  60 

4|x5j 1  00  10    xl2 5  20 

4|x6J  . 1  25    .      11    x  14 6  80 

5x6 1  35  14   xl7 10  00 

5x7 1  65  17    x20 17  50 

5jx7         .         .         •         .         .  1  75  18    x22       ,        .         .         .         .       20  00. 

5x8 1  85  20    x  24  .         .        %         .         .         .24  00 

11x14  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  361  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago/ 


Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -   -  -   111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 


Quincy, 


111. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo,  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 


St.    Louis, 


Mo. 


SCOVILL  MANF'ft  GO,, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D.  TUCKER  &  CO. 


BLESSING  &  BRO., 


Buffalo, 


Galveston, 


N.  Y. 


Texas. 


C.H.CODMAN&CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO., 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 


Boston,  Mass. 


WM.  J.  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDWARD  L  WILSON, 

Photo.    Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


MULLETT  BROS. 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


G.     BOD  E, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


JORDAN  &  SHEEN, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 


+ 
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DRES 


EXTRA 


d£jv 


BRILLIANT 


^fiUMENPA?^ 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the    Eagle    Brand    Albumen    Paper.     I    nui 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sut|e#. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  japer  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  hot  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YOBK. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 


Eastern  Agent  for  CRAMER  &  NORDEN  DRY-PLATES. 
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"UNIVERSAL" 

Gelatine  Plates. 

Can  be  used  in  tropical  climates,  and  can  be  made  Insoluble 
at  will  by  following  directions,  which  accompany  every  package. 
They  can  then  be  dried  by  heat  same  as   Collodion   Film. 

Don't  Say  You  Use  the  Best  Until  You  Have  Tried  Them. 

Manufactured  by  GEO.  H.  MONROE, 

J8@~Regular  Price.  ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 

FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 
So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 

ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  groat  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a.  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Kt.  Kev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Eichmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  TVS.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE:  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STAKKEY  &  FALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
.San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THIS  FAVORITE  ANNUAL 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

BETTER   THAN   ANY   OF  ITS  PREDECESSORS.      IT  IS    CALLED  THE  CHEAPEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

144  PAGES.— 50  CENTS ;   CLOTH  COVER,  $1.00—144  PAGES. 

Two  thousand  copies  were  ordered  by  one  dealer  before  the  booh-  tens  half  printed,  and 
three  thouxand  are  now  sold. 


s-— *—• :• -'-CO  N  T 

Concerning  1882 

On  Intensifying  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates.     Win.  H.  Ran. 

The  Yellow  Precipitate  from  the  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  H    D.  Garrrison,  M.D. 

Producing  Artistic  Effects  in  Photography.  By  W. 
Irving  Adams. 

The  Silver  Printing  Hath.      By  W.   H.  Sherman 

Something  Practical       By  M     L.   Daggett. 

Negative  Retouching.     By  Win.  McLaughlin. 

A  Method  of  Mounting  Hhotographs  on  Thin  Cardboard 
or  Paper,  so  that  they  will  not  warp  or  cockle.  By 
E.  Beirstadt. 

Science  Misapplied.    By  E.  Wallace,  Jr. 

Things  I  Don't  Like  to  See.    By  J.  H.  Hallenbeck. 

A  Word  for  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven's  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  J    H.  Scotford 

Dry-Plate   Notes.     By  C.  F.  Richardson. 

On  the  Use  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  the  Pyro-Dcveloper. 
By  D    Bachrach,  Jr. 

Yellow  Glass  for  the  Emulsion  Dark-Room.  By  J. 
Harmanus  Fisher. 

A  Portable  and  Folding  Dark-Room  for  Dry-Plate  Work 
By  Geo    H    Johnson. 

Oxalate  or  Pyro?     By  Geo.  H.  Monroe. 

Dry  Plate  Practice.     By  E.  P.  Libby. 

A  Word  or  Two.     By  Frank  Thomas. 

Considering  Everything,  I  Like  It.     By  W.  McComb. 

Developing  Common  Gelatine  Plates  in  the  Tropics. 
By  J   Traill  Taylor. 

Gems  from  Germany.     By  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel 

French  Photographic  Fancies.     By  Leon  Vidal. 

Please  Pay  in  Advance.     By  Well  G.  Singhi. 

On  the  Toning  of  Ready-Sensitized  Albumen  Paper. 
By  Karl  Klauser. 

Stand  by  the  Price      By  J    F    Ryder. 

Business  vs.  Art.     By  E.  D.  Ormsby 

Three  Things  that  may  be  Worth  a  L>ollar  to  Some  One 
to  Know.     By  F.  M.  Spencer. 

Learning  by  Mishaps.     By  E.  Long. 

Dry  Plates,  or  What?     By  T.  M.  Schleier. 

A  Few  Reflections.     By  J.  E.  Bee'e. 

Business  vs.  Business.     By  H   S.  Keller. 

Simple  Things,  by  a  Simple  Man.     O.  Pierre  -Havens. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALEBS, 


E  N  TS.-' ♦     ,—  •> 

The  Selection  of  Objectives   for    Portraits.      By   Dr.    I. 

M.    Eder. 
Photography  and  1  luck       By  H.  Mueller 
Do  Your  Best.     By  Mrs.  E.  N.  Lockwood. 
Does  it  Pay?     By  S.  D.  Wager. 
How  to  Save  Old  Ferro  Plates.     By  H.  M.  Beebe 
Our  Prices      By  W.  J    Hillman. 
Tablets  vs.  Note  Books      By  R.  E.  Wood. 
My  Experience  with  Gelaiine  Bromide.     By  Edward  H 

Fox. 
The  Amateur  and  the  Protessional       By  M.  H    Albee. 
My  Way— Not  New,  but  Good.     By  A    W   Cad  man. 
How  to  Save  the  Iron  Trays      By  Geo.  Pine 
Health.      By  C    J.  Billinghurst. 
Printing  on  Plain  Paper.     By  John  R.  demons. 
Thoughts  from  my  Printing-Room.     By  J.  H.  Reuvers 
The  "  Howell  "  Collodion      By  "  The." 
The  "  Prussian  Blue"  Printing  Process      By  Dr.  H.  W. 

Vogel. 
Cyanide  Poisoning.     By  C   S.  German. 
Why  ate  Gelatine  Plates  More  Sensitive  than  Collodion 

Plates?     By  D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 
Try  the  New  Fiiend      By  G    W.  Sittler. 
The  Difference.     By  J    H.  Reuvers. 
Photography  and  Oratory.     By  R.  L    B   W 
The  Littleness  of  Great  'I  hings.     By  Solomon   Johnson. 
Photographic  Furniture  and  Accessories.  ByO  T  Blood. 
M    E,  or  Master  in  Emulsion.     By  F   C    Phillips 
Why  is  it?     By  H.  H    Flanagin. 
Defects  in  Vignetting.     By  A.  H.  Atiwood. 
Orange  the  Only  True  light  for  Dark-Rooms.     By  Wni. 

Curtis  Taylor 
Reducing  Gelatine  Plates.     By  R.  Benecke. 
To  Pour  a  Bath  Solution.     By  Emerson  Goddard. 
Progress  or  Otherwise.     By  J.  Ritcher  Spooner. 
Dry- Plate  Developers.     By  A.  Htsler. 
Save  your  Fixing  Solutions.     By  D.  H.  Cross. 
Pyrogallic  Development      By  George  Sperry 
A  Peck  at  You.     By  C.  S    Peck. 

Extra  Pay  for  Retaking  Negatives.     By  H.  W.  Immke. 
A  Few  Words  of  Advice.     By  J.  A.  W.  Pittmann 
Many  Mites  from  Many  Minds. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  GOODS  ARE  COUNTERFEITED ! 

BUY   NOTHING   BUT  THE 

Look  THROUGH  the  Paper  and  find  the  WATER-MARK. 

"S.  &  M."  in  the  "S.  &  M."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 

"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper. 

BOTH   THE   ABOVE   HAVE  BEEN  COUNTERFEITED,   AND 
UNLESS  THE  WATER-MARK  IS  FOUND,  DON'T  TAKE  THEM. 

THE  "N.  P.  A."  EXTRA  BRILLIANT,  CAN  BE  HAD  IN 

WHITE,  PINK,  PEARL,  and  PENSE  TINTS, 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Agents. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Our  AMATEUR  EQUIPMENTS  are  Unsurpassed  and  Unrivalled. 


ASK  THE    DEALERS. 


^SOLE   AGENTS   FOR  THE^^- 


Eastman  DRY  PLATES, 

CONSISTING   OF   THE 

Special,  Tropical,  Instantaneous,  and  Rapid. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  .&  CO.,  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York, 

DEALERS  IN  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
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720  (.5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 


ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS ! 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
/hen  in  use.     PRICE,  50   CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


OVALS. 

2x2| 

3fx4f 

•3  x  7 

i;<  x  8j 

2*x3J 

3|x4f 

■5ix7| 

61  x  8.'. 

2£x3>- 

Z\*<^ 

5£  x  7.1 

7x9 

2§x3| 

3|x5J 

5|  x  7| 

7.1  x  H 

2fx3f 

4xo§ 

5|  x  7| 

7.!  x  9.V 

2&x4J 

4fx6f 

6x8 

7|  x  9| 

IISTSOKT^S     OTJIDBS. 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  Sizes  always  on  hand  at  io  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 

2TLx3f  2fVx3|  2|x4£  4  x  5f 

2*x3:}  2^x31  2£x4f         4£-x5f 

2ix3fc  2fx4}  3|x5]-         3£x6 

2T^x3f|  4x64 

FOR  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3TVx3|,  3x3         3T^x3|,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well"  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

Theg  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     Fo"r  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

SntaileS         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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J.   C.  SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PEICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Three  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


THE   BEST  IN   MARKET! 
THE    PEERLESS 


u.1   ;  alt  w)m  :  < 


DOUBLE   OR   SINGLE, 

WHITE,  PINK,  AND    PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  by  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

D.  HOVEY,  President.  "ROf>,TTTPQrPTP"R      "1ST     "V 

A.  M.  BHOWN,  Sec'y  and  Manager.  X\.WOX1J1iOXI1jXV,    IN.     I  . 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 
EEADING  MATTEK.  PHOTO.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  Introductory. 

TT       .     .    .    T .   ,  I.  Cloud  Portrait. 

11.  Artistic  tight.  2  Cabinet  i{edaiiion  of  a  lady. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines.  ^  Cabinet, plain— boy  on  a  velocipede. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro.  4.  Promenade,  lady  {interior). 
V.   Backgrounds  and  Accessories.  5-  Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

,rT     .r.      ....        71    »  j  iij-  6.    Cabinet,  gentleman  (bust). 

VI.    Composition,  Pules,  and  Maxims.  r  /  '     /  /   /    (3-  /    o-//  \ 

VII.    The  Studio.  g  k  abinet,  lady  (bust). 

VIII.   Formula  well  proved  and  used  by  the  9.  Cabinet,  lady  (\  length). 

author  in  producing  the   work   em-  10.  Promenade,  group, 

ployed  to  illustrate  his  book.  1  1 .  Promenade,  group. 

IX.   Printing  and  toning  formula:.  12.  Promenade,  seaside. 

Together  with  a  plan  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  skylight. 
tftSg"  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital   instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

^§=3+WE    INVITE   ORDERS   FOR.^ 

OUR  NEW  BRAND  OF  DRT  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITY." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFORMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
l lie  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOR   CASH,   we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST  and 
most  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411   N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ANOTHER    REMARKABLE    DISCOVERY! 


EASTMAN'S 


> 


special  I  DRY  PLATES.!  special 

Twice  as  Sensitive !  Twice  as  Brilliant !  Twice  as  Rapid ! 

Working   Successfully  with    ONE-HALF    the    Exposure  of  any  other    Plates,  and   with 

EXCEEDING   SOFTNESS   AND   DELICACY. 

Incomparable  for  Gallery  Work  on  dark  days  and  other  Extra  Rapid  Exposures. 

THE   PRICES    ARE: 


Size,  3j4 

I"  4 

"  4X 

."  4X 

"  5 

"  5 

"  6>A 


x5, 

i7, 
x8, 

x8^, 


Per  doz. 


0  75 

Size,     8  x  10,     . 

.     .     Per  doz. 

,  $4  00 

1  05 

"     10x12,     . 

.     .           >' 

5  75 

1    15 

"     11  x  14.     . 

.     .           " 

7  50 

1  40 

"     14  x  17,     . 

.     .           " 

11  00 

1   80 

"     18x22,     . 

it 

22  00 

2  00 

"     20  x  24,     . 

V                 " 

28  00 

2  65 

EASTMAN'S 


* 


6ELATIN0-6R0MI 


PLATES, 


MADE  IN  TWO  GRADES, 


The  b^RAPID"®*  and  the 


INSTANTANEOUS.  *m 


ALSO 


THE  TROPICAL  DRY  PLATE. 

One  of  the  Most  Important  Discoveries  yet  made  in  Dry  Plate  Photography. 

This  plate  can  be  washed  in  water  of  any  temperature,  even  boiling  hot,  without  frilling 
or  having  the  film  affected  in  any  way.  By  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  after  fixing, 
the  hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  much  more  thoroughly  and  easily  eliminated. 

When  fixed,  the  negative,  can  be  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  removes  the  only  remaining  difficulties  in  Dry  Plate  Photography,  and  makes 
the  Tropical  Dry  Plates  available  in  THE  HOTTEST  CLIMATES. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  recently  provided,  the 
prices  of  these  three  different  brands  of  Eastman's  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have 
been  reduced  as  follows: 


3^X4X. 
4      x5, 

4^x6#, 


Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

$0  65 

5      x6, 

$1  35 

6^-x  sy2 

$2  40 

14x  17, 

0  95 

5     x7, 

1  65 

8      x  10, 

3  60 

17x20, 

1  OO 

5^x7, 

1  75 

10      xl2, 

5  20 

18x22, 

1  25 

5      x8, 

1  85 

11      x  14, 

6  80 

20  x  24, 

Per  doz. 

$10  00 
17  50 
20  OO 
24  00 


We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.  EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents. 

No.  591   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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SOOVILL'S 

NEGATIVE  WASHING  BOXES. 


GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  RUST. 

It  is  necessary  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  to  remove  from  photographic  nega- 
tives all  traces  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  and  it  is  not  generally  convenient  to  place  tlieni 
where  water  will  flow  over  their  surface  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accomplish  this  effec- 
tually, without  injury  to  the  sensitive  film.  To  watch  the  plate  is  to  waste  time.  The 
flow  over  it  should  be  with  gentle  force.  -  This  can  best  be  regulated,  and  a  thorough 
cleansing  from  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  of  every  portion  of  the  negative  be  assured,  by  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  Negative  Washing  Boxes  above  pictured.  Plates  are  simply 
slid  into  the  grooves,  a  guarantee  that  the  film  will  not  be  disturbed  or  marred*;  a  bit  of 
hose  is  slipped  over  a  tap,  and  then  at  the  other  end  over  the  spout  on  the  box.  If  need 
be,  another  section  of  rubber  tubing  is  used  to  carry  off  the  waste  water  to  an  outlet. 
After  this  simple  preparation  the  Washing  Box  is  in  readine>s  for  service. 


No.  1, 
"  2, 
"  3, 
"  4, 
"  5, 
'  6, 
"  7, 
"   8, 


for  3i  x    4]  Plates, 
"4x5 
"    4|  x    51 
"    4]  x    61 

5    x    7 

5x8 

6i  x    81 

8    xlO 


PRICE   LIST 


1   20 


25 
30 
35 

40 
50 
75 
25 


LARGER  SIZES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
Painted  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  40  cts.  additional  for  each  size. 

Cloth  Rubber  Hose  Supplied  for  the  above  Boxes  at  28  cts.  Per  Foot 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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;     READY  TOR  DELIVERY. 

A  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry, 


THEORETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 


BY 


Rev.  T.  FREDERICK  HARDWICH,  M.A. 


NINTH    EDITION. 


EDITED  BY 


J.  TRAILL   TAYLOR 


ILLUMINATED  COVER. 
CLOTH   BOUND,  . 


$2  00  per  Copy. 
2  50    " 


CONTENTS. 


Historical  Sketch  of  Early  Photography. 

Outline"4rof  General  Chemistry. 

Vocabulary  of  Photographic  Chemicals. 

The  Salts  of  Silver  Employed  in  Photography. 

On  the  I  >evelopment  of  an  Invisible  Image  by 
Means  of  a  Reducing  Agent. 

Fixing  Agents. 

The   Manufacture  of  Photographic  Collodion. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Nitrate  Bath. 

On  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Photo- 
graphs. 

On  the  Thepry-of  Positive  Printing. 

The  Photographic  Dark  Room. 

Formulae  for  Negative  Solutions. 

Manipulations  of  the  Wet  Collodion  Processes. 


The  Positive  Collodion  Process  on  Glass  or 
Metallic  Plates  (Ferrotypes). 

The  Negative  Collodion  Processes  oh  Glass. 

Portraiture — Positive  and  Negative. 

Photographic  Enlargements. 

The  Practical  Details  of  Photographic  Print- 
ing. 

The  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process. 

The  Collodion  Emulsion  Process. 

Willis's  Process  for  Engineer's  Plans. 

Micro- Photography. 

The  Optics  of  Photography. 

On  Binocular  Vision  and  the  Stereoscope. 

Chromotype  or  Lambertype. 

Appendix. 


EDITION  SELLING  RAPIDLY, 


Having  arranged  for  a  special  lot  of  this  book  from  English  sheets, 
I  offer  them  to  the  trade  direct.     Mailed  on,  receipt  of  price. 

-    s  ' 

EDWARD     L.    WILSON, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

■'      tit  .       :.  ,     .  ?..£-...     :.u.\\ 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Wa shington  Street, 

-< %nu%— — * 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIG-TLANDER    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  WONDERFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


porteaits.    g Mm  mtMt$     VIEWS. 
CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY    AND    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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-HlcTHE    WALKERS 

"Insoluble"  Dry  Plates. 

OUR  SPECIAL  IS  THE  QUICKEST  PLATE  IN  EXISTENCE. 

^^-MANUFACTURED   BY   SPECIAL   APPLIANCES— OF  THE  GREATEST 
UNIFORMITY— EITHER  RAPID  OR  INSTANTANEOUS. 

Exceedingly  sensitive,  but  capable  of  great  latitude  in  exposure.  Give  exquisite  brill- 
iancy, and  great  detail  in  the  shadows. 

They  are  "  INSOLUBLE/'  and  hence  unaffected  in  the  hottest  climates.  They  will 
withstand  water  at  the  "BOILING  POINT.""  By  the  use  of  hot  water  after  fixing 
the  "Hypo"  is  Avashed  out  with  ease  and  certainty.  The  plates  may  then  be  dried  over  a 
gas  jet  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

"HALATION"  and  "FRILLING  "  are  absolutely  unknown.  Correspondence 
solicited.     These  Plates  are  manufactured  exclusively  by 

WALKER,  REID  &  CO., 

JWS^ Apply  to  Your  Stock-Dealer.  ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 

SINGHI'S 

VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS 

(Patent  Applied  for.) 

J,  F.SINGHI,  Inventor, 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 

5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50, 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1881,  or  in  Wilson's 
Photographies. 

by  /KSees.      SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  CANDIDATE. 

THE  BLAIR  COMBINATION  CAMERA. 


The  most  perfect,  handsome,  and  useful  Camera  ever  placed  on  the  American  market.  It  is 
fitted  with  rack  and  pinion,  improved  set-screw,  rising  and  falling  front  (both  ways),  single  swing, 
stereo,  division,  extra  front  for  stereo,  lenses,  and  in  every  detail  is  of  the  highest  order  of  work- 
manship. Made  of  the  best  mahogany  and  cherry,  highly  polUhed,  and  handsomely  trimmed  with 
nickel-plated  mountings. 

PRICE  L.IST. 
Camera  Proper,  5x8,       .     .  $28  00 
Extension  for  same,  8  x  10,        8  00 
Complete  in  one  order, 
Camera  Proper,  4x5,      .    . 
Extension  for  same,  5x8,. 
Complete  together,      .     .     . 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  8  x  10, 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  5x8, 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  4x5, 
Nests,  3^x4V>  4x5,  4^x6*/,, 
4i/  x sy.,  each, 


35  00 

20  00 

6  00 

25  OO 
3  00 
2  50 

2  00 

30 


CAMERA    WITH    EXTENSION'    APPLIED. 


CAMERA    FOLDED. 


It  is  acknowledged  by  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  user  to  be  Al,  in  every  respect.  THE 
COMBINATION  consists  in  our  PATENT  EXTENSION,  which  admits  making  an  8x10  picture  on 
a  5x8  Camera,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  devices,  which  accomplishes  a  great  end,  ever 
employed  in  Photography,  and  makes  the  B.  C.  C.  an  instrument  unequalled  in  America. 

The  PLATE  HOLDER  is  another  model  of  simplicity  and  perfection.  No  grooves  to  fit  the 
plate  into,  no  partition  to  slide  in,  no  possible  chance  for  the  plate  to  get  out  after  once  placed  in 
position,  fitted  for  nests  any  size  under  that  of  the  Plate  Holder:  thus  with  a  5x8  Combination 
Camera  and  Extension,  all  sizes  from  3i  x  A\  up  to  8x10  can  be  taken.  Both  Camera  and  Extension 
are  each  inclosed  in  a  fine  imt.  Morocco  case. 


CAMERA    PROPER. 


PATENT    EXTENSION. 


THE  TRIUMPH  CAMERA  of  same  style  and  finish  as  the  Combination,  but  smaller  in  outside 
dimension  and  not  adapted  for  the  Extension.     Price,  $27.00. 

THE  KNOCKDOWN  CAMERA.  The  Camera  for  the  morning  walk,  weighs  11  lbs.,  and  carries 
eight  plates,  supplied  with  Extension  Tripod  and  Acromatic  Lenses.     Price,  $10.00. 

THE  CELEBRATED  TOUROGRAPH.  Price,  complete  with  Lens  and  Tripod,  from  $33.00  to 
$15.00.  Tripods,  all  styles,  Dry-Plate  Cameras,  and  Outfits,  etc.  THE  TRIUMPH  PLATES.  A 
rial  order  will  convince  you  that  we  mean  to  be  up  to  the  times  in  work,  prices,  and  liberality  of  dealing. 

The  Blair  Topograph  ani  Dry-Plate  Co.  Jos.  471  &  475  Tremont  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
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^ANNOUNCEMENT, 

THE   BLAIR 

Are  prepared  to  say,  that  they  now  manufacture  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical, useful,  light,  durable,  and  the 

-^HANDSOMEST  CAMERA** 

Ever  put  on  the  American  market;  and  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
quality  of  work  considered.  To  prove  that  we  are  honest  in  what  we 
say,  we  will  ship  to  any  responsible  dealer  a  sample  order  of  the  "Blair 
Combination  Camera,"  and  allow  ten  days  for  approval. 

If  not  all  that  we  claim  for  it,  it  can  be  reshipped  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  charges.  Parties  so  ordering  must  furnish  us  with  satisfactory 
references  or  remit  one-half  the  list  price  of  goods  ordered,  which  will 
be  returned  to  them  if  not  satisfactory. 

We  offer  this  opportunity  believing  that  not  one  will  be  returned. 
Retail  customers  are  requested  to  apply  to  their  dealer  for  our  goods,  as 
nothing  can  be  bought  of  us  at  a  discount  from  list  price.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  a  stock  of  our  goods,  we  will  be  happy  to  fill  your  order 
with  the  privilege  of  examining  before  paying,  or  the  money  refunded 
if  not  what  we  claim. 

Our  factory  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  and 
the  workmen  of  the  highest  reputation. 

Our  machinery  is  new  and  of  tb.e  most  improved  and  perfect  pattern, 

having  been  made  especially  for  our  use.    We  occupy  three  floors  85  x  30, 

fully  equipped,   with  every  appliance  for  doing   business  with  dispatch. 

Although  having  done  a  successful  business  for  over  two  years,  this  is  our 

first  announcement  to  the  trade ;  and  by  now  carrying  a  large  stock  hope 

to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  BLAIR  TOUROGRAPH  AND  DRY-PLATE   CO., 

Nos.  471  &  475  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mi\ss. 
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The  Book  for  the  OUT-DOOR  WORKER  Specially.    Now  is  the  time  to  read 

ROBINSON'S 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography. 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

V1I1. 

IX. 

-X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


Introductory. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example. 
Balance — Examples — (continued). 
Unity. 

Example? — Expression. 
Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Forms. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) — ^Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XVII.  Portraiture. 

XVIII.  Portraiture— The  Management  or  the  Sitter. 
XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 
XX.  Portraiture— Groups— Proportion. 
XXI.  Backgrounds. 
XXII.  Accessories 

XXIII.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro— Detail  or  Definition. 
XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    ot 
Light  and  Shade. 
XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro —Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  (continued ). 
XXVIII.  Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 
XXIX-  Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture— The  Studio. 

XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro— General  Considerations. 
XXX].  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPULAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NOW  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  A.MT  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


'•  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  B.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  ITS 
READERS  SAT : 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success. "- 
M.    H.    Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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.MANUFACTURER   OF 


HYDRO-BROM 


Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 


*-^s 


--:' 


€' 


"t--fS" 


EXTREME  RAPIDITY, 

WET-PLATE  QUALITY, 
COMMON-SENSE  PRICES, 


-0-4AND  -£=-00— 


FREEDOM  PROM  DEFECTS. 


Photographers'  Old  Negative  Glass  coated  with  Emulsion  of  any  quality.     The 
market  price  of  Glass  allowed,  less  expenses  of  cleaning  and  expressage. 


3  ET  CASH  PRICE  LIST. 

■■     -                                                                               DOZEN.     - 

DOZEN. 

3^x4X,     •         ...         .'.-•'  $0  55           8x-l#. 

$3  QO 

4     x5,        . 

75         10x12. 

4  40 

4&2-M.:    • 

80.        11x14. 

5  80 

4Xx6^,     . 

]  on         14x17, 

8  40 

5     x6, 

1  10         17x20, 

14  50 

5x7, 

J   35         18x22, 

16,00 

o%  x  7, 

1  40         20x24, 

19  25- 

5  .  x8,       .., 

1  50         30.x  60; 

each 

5  51) 

6>^x8X,    • 

•2  0(1 

enable  Photographers  to  order  Plates  of  suitable  rapidity,  and  ensure  uniformity  of  results. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,: 

453  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THIS  LATEST  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GUN  COTTON 
HAS  PROVED  A  GRAND  SUCCESS. 


It  is  manufactured  by  the  Schering  Chemical  Co.,  of  Berlin,  by  patented  process  which  frees 
the  Pyroxyline  of  all  starchy  and  organic  impurities,  making  a  beautiful  structureless  film,  and 
making  a  Collodion  of  at  least  double  the  rapidity  of  that  made  with  any  gun  cotton,  and  giving 
an  extremely  fine  deposit.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  solid  cakes,  and  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  being  perfectly  non-explosive. 

We  publish  below  a  few  of  the  latest  unsolicited  testimonials  received,  which  are  a  type  of 
scores  in  our  possession  : 

Nashville,  Tenn,  December  20th,  1881. 
Messrs.  Bachrach  &  Bro.  :  Your  Celloidine  was  at  once  transformed  into  Collodion,  and  if 
the  article  is  uniform  in  quality  I  will  say  that  I  am  done  with  gun  cotton.  I  have  always  had  a 
pride  in  my  good  Collodion,  both  in  quality  and  quickness.  All  my  operators  have  so  acknowl- 
edged, and  if  I  say  that  this  beats  all  Collodions  I  ever  worked,  it  is  saying  much.  It  is  more 
sensitive,  but  its  beauty  in  its  fine  deposit  and  detail  in  shadows  is  the  principal  advantage ;  and  I 
say  every  photographer  who  wants  to  excel  should  use  it.     Please  send  me  two  more  packages. 

Respectfully  yours,  T.  M.  Schleier. 

BACHRACH   &   BRO.  Chicago,  December  3d,  1881. 

Gents:  Inclosed  please  find  two  dollars  for  two  packages  of  your  Celloidine.  If  this  is  as  good 
as  the  last,  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  your  enterprise  in  introducing  this  to  the  art,  as  in  all  my 
experience  I  have  found  no  cotton  equal  to  it.       Yours  truly,  A.  Hesler 

No.  763  Broadway,  New  York,  December  16th,  1882. 
Messrs.  Bachrach  &  Bro.  :  Please  send  us  by  express,  twenty-five  packages  of  Celloidine. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  we  find  it  to  answer  our  purpose,  making  a  very  fine  Collodion  which 
works  rapidly  and  clean.  Yours,  etc.,  A.  &  G.  Taylor. 

We  could  fill  a  book  with  such  testimonials  constantly  coming  to  us. 

Sent  Free  ty  Mail  for  $1.00  per  Package,  for  Malting  4K  Pounds  of 

Full  Directions  Accompany  each  Package.     The  Trade  Supplied. 


BACHRACH'S 

SPECIAL 

8  KILO  DRESDEN  DOUBLE 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER. 


The  Finest,  Most  Brilliant 
and  Best  Paper  for  Pict- 
ures 8x10  and  smaller 
ever  introduced.  Try  it ! 


Ja^f^^^s 


TRADE   MARK. 


Sample  Doz.  $1 ;  Mailing  15c. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

Bachrach  &  Bro. ,  cor.  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Sts. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IMPORTERS  AND  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR    THE    UNITED  STATES. 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Photo.  Materials,  with  the  "EXPOSE,"  grratis. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST   AND   MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

35'4  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.    Only  $4.00. 

Bv  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  is  full of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
'Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb  !  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished   with   six   fine   cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  Robinson.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  ctk  Back  vols,  same  price. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


COPIES   MAILED  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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KEEVIL'S   PATENT    i     ,, 

NEWTONIAN  DUPLEX.  LANTERN. 

,*  This  new  lantern  is  duplex  in  form,  being"  fitted  with"  one  optical  system,  projecting  in  front,  and 
another  projecting  from  one  side.  The  light  through  the  first  system  is  transmitted  on  to  the  screen 
directly,  in  the  oisual  way.  At  the  extremityof  the  other  system,  is  fixeda  prismatic  lens,  by. which 
neans  a  disk  can  be  projected  :on  to  the  screen  central  with  the  other. '  The  oxyhydrogen  jet  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  pivot,  which  is  a  fixture  in  the  bottom  of  the  lantern,  the  centre  of  rotation  being  as 
near  the  outside  surface  of  the  lime  cylinder  as  possible;  and- by  rotating  the  burner  through  about  a 
quarter,  of  a  circle,  the  light  is  brought  central  with  each  condenser  alternately,  and  simultaneously 
the  mechanical  dissolver  opens  and  closes  the  objectives. 

A  Complete  Lime -Light  Dissolving  Apparatus,  most  Compact 

in  Form,  at  the  Low  Price  of  $75.00  and  $100.00 ;  with  Full 

Oxyhydrogen  Accoutrements,  $130.00  and  $150.00. 
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To  compensate  for  any  loss  of  light  occasioned  by, the  use  o.  the  prism,  the  condenser  of  this  system 
is  made  somewhat  shorter  in  focus  than  the  other  one,  evenness  of  illumination  being  thereby  secured. 
Both  objectives  are  made  achromatic,  and  the  definition  of  the  one  to  which  the  prism  is  attached  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  jets  never  require  adjustment,  as  every  lantern  is  put  to 
a  practical  test  before  being  sent  out;  the  best  position  for  the  jet  being  thereby  obtained,  further  ad- 
justment becomes  unnecessary,  The  dissolving  apparatus  is  adjustable  and  very  efficient.  The  conical 
fronts  are  easily  detached,  and-if  .required  it  can  be  used-as  a  single  lantern.  -  The -whole  lantern  is  of 
metal.  -  Its  small  dimension  aremuo-h  in  its  favor,  the  whole  packing  into  a  small  box,  easily  carried 
in  the  hand.  These  desiderata  are  certain  to  make  it  a  favorite  with  those  who  wish  for  an  apparatus 
of  extreme  portability.     See.further  in  our  aew  catalogue.    •"-'    '  r 

■  We  have  arranged  for  the  sole  agency_of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
We  have  thoroughly  tried  the  new  lantern,  and  are  charmed  with  it  in  every  way.  It  is  lighted  in  a 
minute,  easily  adjusted,  and  gives  entire, satisfaction. 

SEVERAL  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 
SECURED  BY  LETTERS-PATENT  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  made  to  sit  on  any  table  or  stand,  and  full  directions  for  working  accompany  it.  Send  for  estimate  for  a  full 
outfit,  bags,  tubing ,  generator ;  &*c .  &*c.     Lists  of^our  new  dissolving  views  will  be  given  on  application. 

;.[>&.' o:'  ■■'■:•. 


EDWARD   L.  WILSON, 


Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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For  the  New  Year,  will  Hold  its  Own  and  Try  to  do  More. 

Arrangements  are  made  and  pending  by  which  contributions  from  the  BEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  WRITERS  in  the  world  will  appear  in  its  pages. 

A  SPLENDID  SERIES  OF  PICTURES  will  embellish  it— finer  than  ever,  and 
this  being-,  of  its  life 


20      ) 
Years,  j 


THE  YEAR  TWENTY 


f      20 
I  Years. 


its  editor  will  endeavor  to  make  it  the  very  best  year. 

Although  the  oldest,  it  is  also  the  best.      And   the  best   practical  men,  and  the 
wisest  amateurs  will  and  do  prefer  it  above  all. 

WE  DESIRE  1000  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

to  crown  our  twentieth  year.     Please  fill  up  the  order  sheets  promptly  and  generously, 
and  you  will  get  it  all  back  soon. 

Pictures  are  already  being    printed   from  negatives   by  J.  T.  Mason,  Edward    L. 
Wilson,  and  W.  Kurtz,  and  other  fine  ones,  home  and  foreign,  are  being  negotiated  for. 

The    Philadelphia   Photographer  and    The   Photographic    Times   and 

American  Photographer  for  1883,  to  one  address,  only  $5.50; 

a  dollar  and  a  half  less  titan  the  subscription  price. 

The  cheapest  reading  in  the  world. 

a®- WONT  YOU  I  TATPPP  A  Q!"P   HTTP    T  TQT  I  BY  GETTING-  ONE 
PLEASE  TRY  TO  j  UN  UlUJiilOlJ  U  U  II  LjIIO  1  ]  NEW  SUBSCRIBES 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum  ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Prfvm  inms  for  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$  I  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  $2. 50       ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound       The   attention   of   advertisers,   and 

for  six  months  50  cents  per  copy  post- '  with  each  number  of  the   Magazine,  those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 

tor  six  montns,ou  cents  percupy,  pusi                  ^                         ^              ,         ,      r  i    i  1S   called    to   our  Specialties   pages, 

paid.     Positively  in  advance.                 \  Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol-  Terms,  $1  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 

lowing  rates  :  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or-                                Qne          Six         One  !'ne>  always  in  advance.      Duplicate 

,     r             ,  ,           ,           .        c                             .,.,,.,,  insertions,  50  cents  less,  each, 

der,  or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of                            Month,  months.   Year.  ,,.   ,            , ,    ,       ~     ,           „  , 

_       _                   „„  „„    .     _  _„   .«„„„„„  We  have  addedan  Exchange  Column 

Edward  L.   Wilson,   is   preferable   to   One  Page $20.00  J110.00  $200.00 !  to   our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 

bank-notes.     Clearly  give  your  Post-    Half    "    1200       6600     120.00  phers  having  articles  for  exchange  can 

—        n                   .%.                                ,  Quarter  Page...     7.00       38.50       70.00  ^rt  advertisements  at  the  low  price 

Office,  County,  and  State.                          u5.  ,    ,        ,               .  „„        ~„        .«  ««  of  lo  cents  per  line,  or  fraction   of  a 

Eighth       "     ...     4.00       22.00       40.00  line,  0f  seven  words  to  a  line. 

Foreign   subscriptions  must  be   ac.   Cards,    6  lines  Operators    desiring    situations,    no 

companied  by  the  postage  in  addition.       or  less 2.00       11.00       20.00  charge. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


SIX  OUTFITS  SOLD  IN  HAVANA,  CUBA. 


THE  PLAQUE, 

A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PICTURE. 

A  Grand,  A  Perfect  Success.    Be  the  First  to  Profit  by  it. 


PATENTED,  OCTOBER  10  AND   DECEMBER  5th,  1882,  AND  JANUARY  2d,  1883. 
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Ater  much  careful  experiment,  I  have  perfected  machinery  and  other  J 
means  for  producing  my  new  invention,  and  am  prepared  to  supply  appa-  vj 
ratus  and  instructions  to  photographers,  made  with  special  care.  11 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet-size  picture,  mounted  on  Clench's  specially  T} 
designed  cards ;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep  cameo  form,  U 
with  a  peculiar  rim  to  represent  a  Plaque. 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  Having  found  that  it  would  save  my 
fellow  photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and  money, 
if  given  in  hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce  The  Plaque, 
I  have  prepared  myself  to  supply 

Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  my  Patents,  Outfits,  Accessories,  -with 

Full  Instructions  to  make  Plaques.     All  the  Photographer 

needs  in  addition  to  the  Outfit  is  a  Letter-press. 

I  will  send  four  sample  Plaques  for  $i.     Licenses,  including  outfits,  $25. 
For  reduced  photographs,  see  Phila.  Photo,  and  Photo.  Times  for  Dec. 

TESTIMONIALS.  — ♦ ^ 
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"Send  me  the  complete  apparatus  with  full 
instructions  for  making,  also  400  mounts." — 
F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  immediately." — Alba 
Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  style  is  quite  worthy  of  admiration. 
Please  send  me  a  full  outfit." — C.  M.  French, 
Garretsville,  0. 

"I  think  them  very  nice.  Send  me  the  outfit 
with  instructions." — E.  R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Your  Plaque  is  new,  neat,  and  nobby.  Send 
methe  outfit.  I  like  them  very  much." — Charles 
W.  Bcjell,   Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

"I  want  to  make  Plaques.  Send  me  the 
outfit." — L.  R.  Evans,  Scranton,  Pa. 

"I  like  the  style  very  much,  and  believe  as  a 
novelty  they  will  take  a  good  run.  I  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  them  in  my  business.  Please 
give  me  all  the  necessary  information." — J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full  details  and  stock 
of  cards." — R.  E.  Rockwood,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

"The  more  I  look  at  them  the  more  I  wish  to 
know  about  them.  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full 
details." — J.  J.  Wolfe,  Lancaster,  0. 

"I  think  them  quite  pretty  and  nice,  and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  desirable  novelty." — E.  L. 
Brand,  Chicago,  III. 

"  I  think  them  very  nice." — Charles  Akin, 
Evanston,  III. 

"  They  are  fine,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  my  town.  Send  me  the  outfit  at 
once." — J.  H.  Reed,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


"  They  are  very  neat.  Your  style  of  mounting 
them  is  original.'' — E.  D.  Qrmsby,  Oakland,  Cal. 

"They  are  very  pretty  and  I  want  them. 
Send  outfit  promptly  by  first  express." — C.  C. 
PACKARD,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"I  am  'gone  struck'  with  the  idea,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  at  once  grant  me  permission 
to  take  them,  even  before  your  patent  is  issued." 
— E.  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

"I  have  had  splendid  success,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them." — Geo.  P.  Patterson, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

"The  Plaque  is  a  perfect  success.  Am  very 
much  pleased." — S.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"  Outfit  for  Plaque  at  hand ;  have  maae  several 
dozen  samples.  Everything  works  0.  K.  Every 
body  seems  pleased  with  the  Plaque  picture.  I 
get  one  dollar  each  for  duplicates." — J.  N.  Lutz, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

"  Samples  just  received,  and  am  more  pleased 
with  them  even  than  the  copies  in  the  Photogra- 
pher led  us  to  suppose  they  would  be;  we  are 
anxious  to  make  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
send  on  the  Outfit  and  250  Mounts,  the  same  as 
sample." — Ferry  &  Holtzmann,  132  Bowery, 
N.  Y. 

"Very  much  pleased  with  our  success  in 
working  them." — H.  B.  Hillyer,  Austin,  Texas. 

"I  am  working  Plaques,  and  like  them  very 
much." — E.  E.  Henry,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

"  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  results, 
and  have  not  the  least  trouble  in  making  them." 
— Ferry  &  Holtman,  New  York. 


Plaque  Card  Mounts,  Four  Designs,  for  Sale. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonials  which  have  been  received  for  the 
Plaque,  and  the  list  is  being  added  to  considerably  every  day.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 

F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Cards  and  Outfits  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  to  Licensees. 
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ANTHONY  &  CO.,  E.  &  H.  T.  Eastman's  Gelatino- 
bromide  (special)  Dry  Plates. 

BACHRACH  &  BRO.     Celloidine,  etc. 

BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BLAIR  TOUROGRAPH  AND  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

BUSINESS  ADDRESS  CO. 

CARBUTT,  J.  Gelatine  Dry  Plates  and  Improved 
Dry  Plate  Lantern. 

CHICAGO  DRY-PLATE  CO.     Beebe  Dry^Plates. 

CLARK,  J.  L.     Gold  and  Silver  Refiner. 

CLEMONS,  JOHN  R.     Albumen  Papers. 

CLENCH,  F.  B.     The  Plaque. 

COLLINS,  SON  &  CO.,  A.  M.     Photograph  Cards. 

COMPOUND  OXYGEN. 

COOPER,  CHAS.  &  CO.     Union  Negative  Cotton. 

CRAMER,  G.      Extra-Rapid  Drv  Plates. 

DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 

DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO.  Merchants  in 
all  Requisites  Pertaining  to  Photography. 

FRENCH  &  CO.,  BENJ.  Voigtlander  &  Son  and 
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GARDEN  CITY  DRY-PLATE  CO.  Neidhardt's 
Gelatine  Dry-Plates. 

GENNERT,  G.     Albumen  Paper. 

HANCE'S  SPECIAL  SPECIALTIES. 
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HEARN'S  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 
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HYATT,  H.  A.     New  Brand  of  Dry  Plates. 
KNISELY  &  MILLER.     The  Hayes'  Patent  Pho- 
tographic Skylight. 


MAGEE  &  CO.,  JAMES  F.  Photographic  Chem- 
icals. 

MANHATTAN  DRY  PLATES. 
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MOORE,  ALBERT.     Solar  Enlarger. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS  AND  SLIDES. 

OURDAN,  JOSE  P.  Hydro-Bromo  Gelatine  Dry 
Plates. 

PEERLESS  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ROBINSON'S  NEW  MODEL  PHOTO.  TRIMMER. 
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SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  New  Dres- 
den Albumen  Three  Crown  Paper.  Negative 
Washing  Boxes. 

SINGHI'S  VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT. 

SOMERVILLE,  J.  C.     Outfits  a  Specialty. 

THE  BLAIR  COMBINATION  CAMERA. 

THE  "GAZELLE"  DRY  PLATE. 

WALKER,  REID  &  INGLIS.  "Insoluble"  Dry 
Plates 

WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.  Ross  and  Steinheil  Lenses, 
Photo.  Frames,  Goods,  Stereoscopes,  and 
Views. 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

WILSON'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  ORIENT. 


TOO  LATE  FOR  CLASSIFICATION. 


Situation  wanted  as  operator  or  assistant,  or 
to  take  charge  of  a  gallery  on  shares.  Have  had 
experience  in  wet  and  dry-plate  work.  W.  D. 
Fry.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Window  Decoration  as  an  Advertisement. 
— The  best  and  most  attractive  means  of  reach- 
ing those  who  have  money  to  spend  List  of 
subjects  sent  free  on  application.  Now  is  the 
•time  to  make  arrangements  for  having  your  win- 
dows decorated  during  the  fall  and  winter  holi- 
days, in  order  to  avoid  the  bustle  and  confusion 
inseparable  from  work  undertakan  at  the  last 
minute.  Address  all  communications  to  Lafay- 
ette W.  Seavey,  Scenic  Artist.  Established 
1865.    8  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


For  Sale. — Half  interest  in  one  of  the  best 
equipped  galleries  in  Iowa,  county  seat;  inhab- 
itants, 4000;  only  one  other  gallery  in  the 
county;  best  business  point  in  Western  Iowa,  on 
the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Possession  given  at  any 
time.  Address  F.  H.  McMillen,  of  McMillen 
&  Moody,  Red  Oak,  Montgomery  Co.,  Iowa, 
Box  1632. 

Wanted. — Immediately,  a  first-class  photo- 
graphic printer.  State  salary  expected.  Also, 
an  operator,  by  July  1.  Must  be  first  class  in 
every  respect.  State  capacity  and  salary  ex- 
pected.    Address  E.  Klauber, 

Louisville,  Ky.    ^ 


THE   PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

.    TO  THE  FRATERNITY. 


In  justice  to  myself,  and  my  friends  in  the  profession,  I  deem  it  advisable 
to  explain  my  position  more  definitely  regarding  the  introduction  of  the 
"Obernetter  Process." 

At  an  outlay  of  over  one  thousand  marks,  and  much  valuable  time,  I  secured 
the  exclusive  right  to  sell  the  f/Maojulas  in  America. 

It  is  well  known  what  extreme  measures  I  advocated  to  secure  cheaper  ma- 
terial for  the  production  of  good  work.  All  my  energies  were  thrown  into  the 
new  departure,  and  I  had  reason  to  expect  a  just  recognition  in  the  shape  of 
business  courtesy  (not  to  say  honesty)  from  Mr.  Obernetter.  To  ascertain  if  that 
gentleman  was  living  up  to  his  agreement  with  me,  Mr.  Benecke  sent  for  the 
process,  and  I  bought  the  draft  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  B. 
got  the  papers,  and,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  six  other  photographers  in  the  east 
also,  which  facts,  coupled  with  unsatisfactory  tests,  convinced  me  that  it  was 
necessary  to  reap  as  rich  a  harvest  as  possible  before  the  discovery  of  its  being 
possessed  of  no  practical  value. 

According  to  my  circulars  (a  translation  from  Mr.  Obernetter's),  the  process 
was  to  be  much  simpler  in  every  detail  than  the  Collodion,  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  not  in  one  particular  were  my  own  or  my  co-laborers  expectations  realized. 
On  the  contrary,  we  found  at  every  step  more  complications,  and  the  resulting 
verdict  was  against  the  process — that  is  was  a  complete  failure.  The  best  nega- 
tives, with  the  most  careful  manipulating,  were  much  inferior  to  any  produced  by 
the  wet  process,  both  as  to  time  and  quality.  My  friends  interested  in  the 
experiments  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement.  It  may  be  possible  that  the 
eastern  parties  have  met  with  better  success. 

I  have  noticed,  in  several  instances,  that  my  name  has  been  used  wholly 
without  authority,  to  advance  the  interests  of  some  brands  of  Dry  Plates,  and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  inform  the  fraternity  that  I  use  nothing  in  my  gallery  for  any 
kind  of  work  but  the  "BOSS"  (Cramer's  only),  as  noted  in  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's 
journal,  and  from  the  accumulation  of  other  brands,  cannot  find  one  to,  in  any 
degree,  compare  with  them.  I  say  this  not  to  flatter  Mr.  Cramer,  for  I  would 
quicker  condemn  his  plates  than  praise  them  if  inferior,  and  they  cost  me  more 
than  any  others,  but  I  feel  that  they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  for  I  use  them 
up  clean  from  dozen  to  dozen. 

In  conclusion,  photographers,  beware  !  Don't  accept  all  theories  and  heresay 
for  fact.  Let  process  factors  do  as  I  did,  demonstrate  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  what  they  offer.  Don't  send  your  money 
for  anything  until  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  get.  I  can  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  I  asked  for  no  money,  expected  none,  until  I  could  give  full  value 
for  it.     I  did  not  expect  the  fraternity  to  pay  for  an  uncertainty. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  A.   SCHOLTEN. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


■ "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  Switzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,      Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
C— Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  G-alleries. 
D— Holland,      Denmark,      Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
P — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G- — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  O  VER  900  S  UBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  E.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N — Switzerland— The    Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O — Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P— Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S— Ireland. 
T — England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U— United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,   107 S  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


JB€T VOLUME  III— ON  THE  ORIENT— IN  PREPARATION."^ 


by  Ii°irDealieers  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS 

AND 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Dealer,  Manufacturer,  and  User  of  these  goods, 
enables  me  to  assure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 


EVERYTHING    SUPPLIED.^ 


LECTURE  BOOKS  ON 


"MAKE    DAT    AU    GOOSE    LE'mE    GO  !  " 

Send  for  New  Catalogue,  1882-1883.     (15  Cents  in  Stamps.) 

A  superb  list  of  Slides  from  recent  personally  made 

Negatives  of  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ARABIA  PETRiEA, 
SYRIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

_@m~  CATALOGUES    READY.      THE    MOST   UNIQUE    COLLECTION    EVER   OFFERED. 


READ  WILSONS   LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

VOLUME  I,  $2.00;  VOLUME  H,  $2.00,  POST-PAID. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Nos.  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGBAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST  AND    MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.    Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  \sfull  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Yols. 
Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGRAPHEKS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb  !  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished  with  six   fine  cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  Eobinson.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  C0L0RISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  hound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


COPIES   MAILED  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC^ 

— <»-IT   IS   RESPECTFULLY  SUGGESTED   TO"^>- 

Employers  of  Photographic  Help,  Wives  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Relatives  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT   NO   MORE   ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT   CAN  BE  FOUND   THAN 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Hundreds  have  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and 
from  both  givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise, 
approval,  and  satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes  :  "  The  $4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book. ' ' 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employe  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilson's  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 

We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues.  Photographies  hits  the  nail  right   on   the   head.     I 

— Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur .  would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  liter-  tography  put  together      The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 

ature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  ?>nf  1? a>          glveTs.us,  the  w£°  £i        S  '"  a  nutshe11-— 

work   deserves.      Among  the  photographic  writers  of  "■  "•  ^iLBURN.  Littleton,  IN.  H. 

America  Mr.  E.  L  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that 
— Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth.  his  $4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  corn- 
By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in  mission  off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas-  of  its  price— a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you 
terly  handling  of  the  subject.— Dr.  E.  Hurning,  Editor  have  played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photo- 
of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna.  graghic  stage  for  us.— Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 
Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to  It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the  sub- 


photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Pliotographics  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson 
could  hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful,  and 
practical  publication  — Anthony' s  Bulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 


ject  I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer;  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 
C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 


I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography,  Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 

and  I  think  yours  is  that  book.— John  Carbutt,  Phila.  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  our 


It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  pho- 
tographer, and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
soon  as  its  merits  become  known  — Editor  Photographic 


selves  who  are  "  out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — J.  R. 
Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

Your  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical 
and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 


Times  and  A?nerican  Photographer.  Utica,  JN.  Y. 

T£*.lS[O^JS?   AILiIILj   yes, 

That  Wilson'' s  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.     The  fourth  thousand  is  being  sold. 

$4.00-WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS— $4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

1  (over.) 


ANY  READER  WILL  SEE  THE   ADDITIONAL  VALUE   GIVEN  T 
ANY  WORK  BY  A  FULL  INDEX. 

"PHOTOGRAPHICS"  IS  WELL  SUPPLIED  WITH  SUCH. 


SPECIMEN  INDEX  PAGE  PPvOM  WILSON'S  PHOTOGEAPHICS. 


Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,  Rectifying   Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View    Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning  "  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring"  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense.  . 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 
Chemistry  of. 
Work,  Art  Principles  in. 
Work,  Exposure. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo- Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 
Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 
Fuming  the. 
Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 
Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's    Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 
•    Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"  Spotting  "  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


Screens  and  Curtains. 
Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotyp. 
the  Paper, 
the  Plate. 
•Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 
Saving,  Method  of. 
Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 
By  Artificial  Light. 
Camera  Printing  Negatives,  1 

touching. 
Negative  Reducing  Process. 
Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removiij 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives 
Strengthening   Gelatine   Emulsi 
Plates, 
the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 
Construction  of  the. 
Curtains. 
How  to  Build  a. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass, 
with  Curved  Light. 
Working  Plans  for  Construct^ 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigram 
into  Fahrenheit, 
for  Converting  Cubic  Centimeti 

into  Ounces,  etc. 
for  Converting  Metrical  to  Trc 
Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc.  ? 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 
Defective. 
Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  Iodizers  foi 
Coloring. 
Developer  for. 
Fixing. 

Gelatine  Taper  for. 
Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine 
for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  mal 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 
Exposure  for. 
Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth. 
Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  I 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
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A  GLOW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  amateur  and  his  old  friend,  the  daily  worker,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
literature  line,  and  we  ask  their  attention  to  the  following  list,  which  includes 
about  everything  there  is  need  for.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  every  branch 
of  photography. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer.  A  monthly  magazine,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
superior  merit.  $5  a  year;  $2.50  for  six  months. — Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen 
years  of  success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to  the  practical,  working,  growing 
photographer.     Do  not  go  without  its  valuable  help. 

The  Practical  Printer.  By  C.  W.  Hearn  Price,  $2.50.  Second  edition  now  ready. — 
This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into  all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver 
printing,  and  \sftill  of  good. 

Photographers'  Pocket  Reference-book.  By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.  Price,  $1.50. — For 
the  dark-room.  It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other  book.  Full  of  formulas— short,  practical,  and 
plain. 

American  Carbon  Manual.  Price,  $2. — For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing 
process,  this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 

The  Ferrotyper's  Guide.  Price,  75  cents. — Cheap  and  complete.  For  the  ferrotyper, 
this  is  the  only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper  cover, 
$  1 . — For  the  art  photographer. 

"Wilson's  Photographies.  The  newest  and  most  complete  photographic  lesson-book. 
Covers  every  department.     352  pages.     Finely  illustrated.     Only  $4.     By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

"Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes.  Price,  $2  per 
volume. — For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts  in  entertaining  style  of  about  2,000 
places  and  things,  including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Bigelow's  Artistic  Photography.  Price  reduced  to  $4. — For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats 
his  "Album  of  Lighting  and  Posing."     Superb !     With  twelve  photographs  and  instructions. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Composition.  Price,  $3.50. — All  should  study  it.  A  splendid 
work,  largely  illustrated,  giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  posing. 

Studies  in  Artistic  Printing.  By  C.  W.  Hearn.  Price,  $3.50. — Embellished  with  six 
fine  cabinet  and  promenade  portrait  studies. 

The  Photographic  Colorists'  Guide.  By  John  L.  Gihon.  Cloth,  $1.50. — The  newest 
and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883.  A  year-book.  Cloth  bound,  $1 ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — Back  volumes,  same  price. 

The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A  guide  to  the  young  photogra- 
pher, either  professional  or  amateur.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver-Printing.  By  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.     Price,  50  cents.     Illuminated  cover.     Cloth  bound,  75  cents. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1883,  as  volume  I.,  and  The 
Photo.  News  Year  Book  for  1883,  as  volume  II.    Price,  $1  for  the  two  volumes. 

Hpw  to  Make  Pictures.  (Second  edition  of  5,000  copies.)  The  ABC  of  Dry-plate  pho- 
tography.    By  Henry  Clay  Price.     Price,  illuminated  cover,  50  cents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Photography  with  Emulsion.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Price,  $1 
per  copy. 

Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  in  Dry-plate  Photography.  Price,  25  cents  per 
copy. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.     Price,  50  cents  per  copy. 
The  Spanish  edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.     Ligeras   Lecciones  sobre  Fotografia 
Dedicados  a  Los  Aficionados.     Price,  $1  per  copy. 

All  orders  for  above  will  be  filled,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  price  at  the 
office  of  this  magazine. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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1882. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly'  . 

Bureau  of  Information 


18  8  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 


'i 


Kos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


CHICAGO. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,  located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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CARBUTT 


ARE 
THE  BEST! 
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GELATINO-BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE 


FOR  RAPID  PORTRAIT  "WORK,  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS,  INTER- 
IORS, Etc.,  -where  a  highly  sensitive  plate  is  required.    (Blue  Label.) 
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FOR  ORDINARY  STUDIO  WORK,  LANDSCAPE,  with  Figures,  MACHIN- 
ERY, and  GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.    A  most  useful  and  reliable  Plate. 
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FOR  LANDSCAPE,  COPYING,  AND  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  LANTERN 
SLIDES,  AND  WINDOW  DECORATIONS. 

O  -A.  JFL  IO  XJ  T  T?S 

MULTUM  IN  PAEVO 

I  Z?/?K  />M7"£  LANTERN. 


Lantern  arranged  for  developing,  and,  after  fixing, 
Lantern  arranged  for  making  positives  by  contact.  examining  negatives  by  opal  light. 

PRICE  $6.00,  BOXED  HEADY  FOB  SHIPMENT. 

Price  List  of  Plates  and  full  descriptive  circular  of  Lantern  forwarded  on  receipt  of  address  to 

JOHN  CARBUTT,  628  &  630  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 
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EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 

PERSONALLY  PHOTOGRAPHED  VIEWS  OF 

THE  ORIENT. 
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Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  Photographing  at  the  Great  Pyramids.     Engraved  from  his 
own  Photograph  from  Nature. 

EGYPT,  ARABIA,  =  PALESTINE. 

For  the  OPTICAL  LANTERN, 

For  the  GRAPHOSCOPE, 

For  the  STEREOSCOPE. 

WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS,  Descriptions  of  Foreign  Travel.    Two  Vols. 

$2.00  per  Volume. 


AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  TERMS. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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THIS  LATEST  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GUN  COTTON 
HAS  PROVED  A  GRAND  SUCCESS. 


It  is  manufactured  by  the  Schering  Chemical  Co.,  of  Berlin,  by  patented  process  which  frees 
the  Pyroxyline  of  all  starchy  and  organic  impurities,  making  a  beautiful  structureless  film,  and 
making  a  Collodion  of  at  least  double  the  rapidity  of  that  made  with  any  gun  cotton,  and  giving 
an  extremely  fine  deposit.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  solid  cakes,  and  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  being  perfectly  non-explosive. 

We  publish  below  a  few  of  the  latest  unsolicited  testimonials  received,  which  are  a  type  of 
scores  in  our  possession : 

Nashville,  Tenn,  December  20lh,  1881. 
Messrs.  Bachrach  &  Bro.  :  Your  Celloidine  was  at  once  transformed  into  Collodion,  and  if 
the  article  is  uniform  in  quality  I  will  say  that  I  am  done  with  gun  cotton.  I  have  always  had  a 
pride  in  my  good  Collodion,  both  in  quality  and  quickness.  All  my  operators  have  so  acknowl- 
edged, and  if  I  say  that  this  beats  all  Collodions  I  ever  worked,  it  is  saying  much.  It  is  more 
sensitive,  but  its  beauty  in  its  fine  deposit  and  detail  in  shadows  is  the  principal  advantage  ;  and  I 
say  every  photographer  who  wants  to  excel  should  use  it.     Please  send  me  two  more  packages. 

Respectfully  yours,  T.  M.  Schleier. 

BACHRACH   &   BRO.  Chicago,  December  3d,  1881. 

Gents :  Inclosed  please  find  two  dollars  for  two  packages  of  your  Celloidine.  If  this  is  as  good 
as  the  last,  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  your  enterprise  in  introducing  this  to  the  art,  as  in  all  my 
experience  I  have  found  no  cotton  equal  to  it.       Yours  truly,  A.   Hesler 

No.  763  Broadway,  New  York,  December  16th,  1882. 
Messrs.  Bachrach  &  Bro.:  Please  send  us  by  express,  twenty-five  packages  of  Celloidine. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  we  find  it  to  answer  our  purpose,  making  a  very  fine  Collodion  which 
works  rapidly  and  clean.  Yours,  etc.,  A.  &  G.  Taylor. 

We  could  fill  a  book  with  such  testimonials  constantly  coming  to  us. 

Sent  Free  ly  Mail  for  $1.00  per  Package,  for  Ming  4^  Ports  of 

Full  Directions  Accompany  each  Package.     The  Trade  Supplied. 


BACHRACH'S 


SPECIAL 


8  KILO  DRESDEN  DOUBLE 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER.     - 


The  Finest,  Most  Brilliant 
and  Best  Paper  for  Pict- 
ures 8x10  and  smaller 
ever  introduced.  Try  it ! 


Sample  Doz.  $1;  Mailing  15c. 


TRADE   MARK. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

Bachrach  &  Bro.,  cor.  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IMPORTERS  AND  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Photo.  Materials,  with  the  "EXPOSE,"  gratis. 
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The  Book  for  the  OUT-DOOR  WORKER  Specially.    Now  is  the  time  to  read 


ROBINSON'S 


Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography. 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 

I. 

II 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

V1I1. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


Introductory. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example. 
Balance — Examples — {continued). 
Unity. 

Examples — Expression. 
Practice— The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Forms. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  {continued)— Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XVII.  Portraiture. 
XVIII.  Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 
XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 
XX.   Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 
XXI.  Backgrounds. 
XXII.  Accessories. 

XXI II.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 
XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    ol 

Light  and  Shade. 
XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro — Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  {continued ' ). 
XXVIII    Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 
XXIX    Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 
XXXI.  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  thern  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPULAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK.  WANTED  NOW  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  A.HT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


"  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  ITS 
READERS  SAY : 


'•  Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success. "- 
M.    II.    Albee, 
Marlboro,  Muss. 


"I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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A    GREAT  SUCCESS! 

THE 

NEW  DRESDEN  ALBUMEN 


THREE  CROWN  PAPER. 


^TSdeM^8 


^TadeMaJ^ 


For  Sale  by  all  Photo.  Stock  Dealers. 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Sole  Agents. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUTS 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Printing  Medallion  Pictures. 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
jSS^No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Eeady.        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  Answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  QUICKLY  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  SO  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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The  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GDIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING.— The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.     Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 


Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  tha 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 


Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  "Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 

in  the  Application  of  Colors.  VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing  IX.  Crayon  Work. 

Photographs  with  "Water  Colors.  X.  Negative  Ketouchfng. 

IV.  "Water-color  Painting  as  Applied  XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten 

to  Photographs.  XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 
J8g§P°*Tho  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 


IN    PRESS. 


A    NEW    BOOK    BY    DR.    VOGEL, 

ENTITLED, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS 

--—SINCE    18  7  9.—— 


A  SPLENDID  AND  USEFUL  WORK. 


f$$~See  full  Advertisement  next  month. 


EDWARD   L.  WILSON, 

912  and  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE   ALL     KINDS    OF 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARDS 

FOR  _ 

Photographers 

AND 

MATS  and  MOUNTS 

FOR 

N  TBI 


WAREHOUSE: 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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T 


THEM! 


WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  Vbyi, 

THE 

Ormstoy  Pattern, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

Now  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 

They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 


ARE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Below. 

SEE  TESTIMONIALS. 

They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 

SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested  ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  1  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCEEASE 
THEIR 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERY 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  tor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  155^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,17,18,                                .,                 »             »       Half           ..               »                     »               »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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HANCES 

SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 
This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony,  and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     gUP"  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 
never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"     a  Retouching  Varnish. 
"    Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"    the  Celehrated  Berlin  Process. 


For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 
"    Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 
"    Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TKIAL. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


Ill 


Hance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 

Cotton  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 


Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Kembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE  )  (1  (11101110111 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUljLUjJlUll 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS.    NO  RETAIL  ORDERS  FILLED.    ORDER  OF  YOUR  DEALER. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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34JSES  T.  MAOEE  &  OQ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

JIo.  622  Pace  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-fes+STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED, 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

jggT'  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attcntion.*^*^ 

SIKOHI'S 

VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS 

(Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 

Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 


See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1 88 1,  or  in  Wilson's 
Photographies. 


by  jggSUgBXB.      SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
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JOHN   G.  HOOD. 


ESTABLISHED    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


vSON,    HOOD   & 

\/N    v  825  Arch  Street,  V>  (J 

PHILADELPHIA. 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4  to  8  x  10. 

Cabinet  Lenses,  Nos.  "'  and  3. 

Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
i    Triplets,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
I  Symmetricals.    Rapid  Symmetrical. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereographic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
Jfew  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 


Steinheil's  Sons' 


APLANATIC 


Lenses. 


We  now  have  u  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 


No.  1—  1-4:  size, 3/  inch  focus, $25  00 

..    2—  1-2      »       51/        »  »        30  00 

»    3—  4-4      »       7  »  »        45  00 


No.  4—  8x10  size,...  10/ inch  focus,... $60  00 

»    5—10x12      »       ...13J2       »  »     70  00 

»    6—13x16      »       ...16/       ii  »     ....110  00 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN"  ALL  KINDS  OP 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Views, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  oar 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     Wc  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing-, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade 


"W.H.C."  Instantaneous  Drop  Sift 

Small  Size,  $6.00  ;  Large  Size,  $7.00. 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LISTS    FREE    TO 
ALL  APPLICANTS. 


LEAVENWOHTH. 


A    RAY     OF    LIGHT. 


Boston  Public  Library. 


THE 


MMdjrta  §?h0t0gtajrh£t\ 


EDITED    BY     EDWARD    L.  WILSON". 


Vol.  XX. 


MAY,  1883. 


No.  233. 


ORIENTAL  LECTURES. 

The  Editor  of  this  magazine  has  been 
laboring  this  winter  in  a  field  new  to  him, 
viz.,  delivering  lectures  to  crowded  houses 
in  and  around  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities,  on  his  trip  in  the  Orient  last  year. 
He  illustrates  his  remarks  by  the  optical 
lantern,  with  slides  made  from  his  neg- 
atives. He  hopes  by  this  not  only  to  secure 
name  and  fame  for  himself,  but  at  the  same 
time  share  the  pleasure  of  his  unusual  tour 
with  his  audiences,  and  to  make  a  character 
and  reputation  for  the  art  of  photography, 
which  is  so  important  to  us,  and  useful  to 
him  and  his  readers. 

Those  who  kindly  reviewed  Mr.  Wil- 
son's work  are  good  enough  to  say  that 
his  pictures  are  peculiar,  in  that  they 
represent  the  life  and  character  of  the 
people  more  than  any  series  of  views 
that  have  ever  been  taken.  His  lectures 
are  a  good  deal  in  the  style  of  what  he 
writes,  very  plain,  straightforward,  con- 
versational, and  to  the  point;  not  forget- 
ting to  spice  them  up  with  a  little  humor 
now  and  then. 

They  would  not  be  mentioned  here  in 
this  way,  were  it  not  to  assure  the  readers 
of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  that 
its  Editor  has  been  ever  on  the  alert  for 
anything  that  will  tend  to  honor  and  ele- 
vate the  art  we  advocate — blessed  Photog- 
raphy !  which  alone  makes  illustrated  lect- 
ures so  popular. 


A  LETTER  FROM   MR.  DUMBLE. 

In  the  March  number  I  observed  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  pen  of  Mr.  D.  Bachrach,  Jr., 
in  which  he  confesses  his  inability  to  secure 
as  good  results  from  the  dry  plate  as  from 
the  wet,  etc.  The  gentleman's  opinions  are 
so  honestly  put  that,  if  they  do  not  carry 
conviction,  they  at  least  deserve  our  respect, 
and  call  for  consideration. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Bachrach  is  not 
alone  in  his  belief;  but  is  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ?  Is  it  not  the  same  old  story  of  the 
man  who  carried  the  first  umbrella?  You 
know  the  boys  pelted  him  with  mud,  and 
no  doubt  called  out,  "  Come  off;  ''  "  "What 
yer  givin  us;  "  and  "Shoot  the  umbrella." 

I  tell  you  what  it  is,  as  photographers,  we 
are  apt  to  get  into  very  deep  ruts;  and  very 
naturally,  too,  for  we  cling  to  that  which  we 
understand  the  best.  Life  is  too  short  for 
such  sweeping  changes,  and  we  kick  against 
them. 

The  old  daguerrotyper  hated  to  give  up, 
his  buffing-wheel ;  it  was  by  it  he  squared 
the  circle  and  made  both  ends  meet.  The 
sweat  of  his  brow  was  hallowed  by  the  con- 
viction that  no  process  past,  and  no  gum- 
stickened  paper  process  to  come,  could  ever 
equal  his  beautiful  art.  And  strange  the 
fact  is  that  the  old  daguerrotyper  was  right. 
But  the  world  moves  for  all  that,  and  at  the 
date  of  writing,  buffing-wheels  do  not  form 
any  serious  drug  in  the  market. 

Mr.   Bachrach   speaks   in  a  festive  way 
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about  the  desirability  of  making  a  critical 
test  of  the  respective  merits  of  wet  and  dry, 
and  his  anxiety  to  pay  the  necessary  shekels 
for  a  champagne  supper,  etc. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
music  in  a  bell  that  rings  one  to  a  cham- 
pagne supper,  and,  if  I  must  confess  to  a 
weakness,  it  is  that  I  like  to  be  around  at 
such  a  moment.  A  supper-bell  is  very 
much  like  some  of  my  friend  Lafayette  W. 
Seavey's  best  backgrounds;  the  interest  lies 
more  in  the  suggestions  than  in  what  we 
actually  behold. 

But  seriously,  I  would  very  much  like  to 
see  this  thing  tried,  not  that  it  would  have 
the  ghost  of  an  effect  on  our  brother  pho- 
tographers, but  because  we  would  be  certain 
of  one  thing,  and  that  is,  the  supper  ;  and 
I  know  of  no  two  gentlemen  I  would  prefer 
unfolding  napkins  with  than  Mr.  Bachrach, 
Jr.,  and  yourself. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Bachrach's  undoubted 
skill  as  a  photographer,  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  his  experience  in  dry  plates  has 
been  much  like  my  own,  and  that  his  dis- 
appointments can  be  attributed  to  the  same 
causes. 

For  a  year,  fog,  frill,  and  flatness — the 
common  characteristics  of  most  of  our  dry 
plates — have  almost  disposed  me  to  retire 
gracefully;  but  with  time  these  have  dis- 
appeared, and  I  now  use  no  bath,  and  never 
have  had  more  satisfactory  work  from  my 
skylights.  My  negatives  go  into  the  print- 
er's hands  clean,  sharp,  with  a  roundness  in 
the  slightest  detail  without  which  no  neg- 
ative can  have  brilliant  printing  qualities. 
You  know  exactly  what  I  mean  ;  every  pho- 
tographer, every  printer  will  understand  me 
when  I  say  these  are  the  qualities,  the  pos- 
session or  lack  of  which  gives  value  to,  or 
renders  a  negative,  wet  or  dry,  worthless. 

One  very  serious  mistake  is  generally 
made  in  using  dry  plates:  I  say  this  as  an 
experienced  photographer  and  manufact- 
urer of  dry  plates :  very  little  if  any  change 
is  made  in  the  lighting  of  the  subject,  and 
too  little  care  is  exercised  in  using  the  de- 
veloper that  is  most  suitable  for  the  plates. 
I  hold  that  these  are  very  important  fac- 
tors in  their  successful  manipulation. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  be  sure  of 
your  plate.     The  developer  given    by  the 


manufacturer  is  one  secured  after  many 
tests  and  with  much  labor,  and  should  be 
used,  unless  you.  know  you  have  a  better 
one.  Then,  there  are  many  things  you 
should  know  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
plate.  Is  it  uniform  ?  Is  it  thin  and 
unevenly  coated,  and  does  it  give  you  hala- 
tion effects ;  or  is  it  thick,  and  all  gelatine 
and  no  silver  ?  Let  me  repeat :  first  be 
sure  of  your  plate — then  go  ahead. 

I  give  the  formula  for  my  developer. 
With  it  my  plates  come  up  exactly  as  wet 
plates.  It  may  be  found  first-rate  with 
other  brands.  The  "American  "  dry  plate 
will  give  the  best  results  with  this  formula  : 

Stock. 


Pyro  (English  or  German), 

1  oz. 

Bromide  of  Ammonium, 

600  grs. 

Water,      .... 

6  ozs. 

Nitric  Acid,     . 

20  drops 

A. 

—Take  of  Stock, 

1  oz. 

AVater,      .... 

10  ozs. 

B. 

— Strong  Water  of  Ammonia, 

i  oz. 

AVater,      .... 

10  ozs. 

Develop  with  equal  parts  of  A  and  B. 

A  little  less  of  B  will  retard  and  give 
contrast ;  less  of  A  gives  additional  softness 
and  hastens  development. 

Let  me  say  as  to  the  pyro,  that  I  have 
not  found  the  American  pyro  to  answer.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  English,  or  any 
good  German  make ;  Merck's,  of  Darmstadt, 
is  excellent. 

With  thanks  for  your  indulgence,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  Dumble. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHARCOAL  AS  APPLIED  TO  GOLD. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject 
by  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Davis  was  read  before 
the  Franklin  Institute  of  this  city  recently, 
and  published  in  the  Journal  of  that  body, 
April  issue.  It  was  intended  more  for 
miners  of  gold  than  for  photographers,  yet 
the  few  brief  extracts  below  from  the  paper 
may  be  of  service  to  a  number  of  our  readers. 

After  commenting  at  length  upon  char- 
coal as  applied  to  the  deposition  of  gold  from 
chlorine  solutions,  and  its  perfect  separation 
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from  copper  and  other  imparities,  the  lect- 
urer said : 

"  The  experiments  I  witnessed  prove  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  fact  that  gold  is  dissoci- 
ated by  the  contact  of  terchloride  solution 
with  carbon  and  is  deposited  upon  the  latter. 

"  That  this  deposition  is  complete  is  shown 
by  the  total  absence  of  gold  from  the  liquid 
after  it  had  passed  through  the  charcoal 
filter. 

"  Briefly  restating  what  has  been  said  at 
greater  length,  I  would  repeat — the  char- 
coal filter,  as  here  used,  is  entirely  sufficient 
to  precipitate  from  a  terchloride  solution  all 
the  gold  contained  therein.  In  laboratory 
practice,  it  has  been  found  that  protosul- 
phate  of  iron  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  the 
presence  of  gold  in  its  solution,  and  is  the 
usual  precipitant  employed  ;  either  this  salt 
or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  amply  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  chemist  in  his  re- 
searches ;  for,  in  the  minute  proportions 
therein  employed,  no  account  is  made  of 
the  proportions  of  the  reagents  used,  and, 
where  the  separation  of  the  precipitate  from 
the  supernatant  fluid  is  entirely  within  con- 
trol, and  the  time  employed  is  of  no  special 
moment,  these  reagents  suffice." 

"WHAT  IS  CLAIMED  FOR  THE  CHARCOAL 
PROCESS. 

1.  Depositing  gold  from  its  solution  by 
subjecting  the  same  to  the  action  of  carbon. 

-2.  Depositing  gold  from  its  solution  by 
causing  a  current  of  such  solution  to  flow 
past  or  through  carbon. 

3.  The  process  of  obtaining  gold  from  its 
solution  by  bringing  said  solution  in  con- 
tact with  carbon,  and  thereby  depositing  the 
gold  upon  it,  and  of  subsequently  obtaining 
the  gold  from  the  carbon  by  incineration,  or. 
other  equivalent  means. 

By  charcoal  the  gold  is  deposited  and  re- 
tained in  metallic  form  on  fixed  surfaces,  as 
the  solution  is  passing  from  the  mill  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  gallons  per  hour  through 
eighty  gallons  of  coal,  or,  extending  over 
twenty-four  hours,  equal  to  disposing  of  the 
solutions  from  six  and  four-tenths  tons  of 
ore  for  a  single  filter.  By  a  duplication  of 
the  filters,  provision  may  be  made  for  chlo- 
rination,  equal  to  the  utmost  production  of 
a  large  mine. 


By  the  older  and  prevalent  methods  the 
gold  is  precipitated  in  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, in  a  large  volume  of  fluid  of  a  density 
of  3°  to  5°  Beaume. 

By  the  carbon  method,  the  gold  is  se- 
curely held  against  waste  or  loss  until  the 
coal  is  reduced  to  ash,  preparatory  to  the 
melting  into  ingots. 

By  the  old  methods,  it  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  the  slow  subsidence  of  the  powder 
to  the  bottom  of  the  precipitation  tanks,  to 
be  subsequently  collected  by  decantation  or 
tedious  filtrations. 

EXPERIMENTS    WITH    CHARCOAL    IN    THE 
DEPOSITION   OF   GOLD. 

The  following  details  of  experiments  are 
given  that  the  scientific  reader  may  see  that 
due  precautions  were  taken  to  arrive  at 
reliable  results.  The  novelty  of  the  appli- 
ances are  offered  as  an  apology  for  the 
minuteness  of  detail. 

First  Exj>eriment. — A  glass  percolator, 
18  inches  deep,  was  filled  with  granulated 
pine- wood  charcoal,  of  sizes  between  a  No. 
16  and  No.  40  sieve,  a  small  gum- tube  and 
clamp  at  bottom  served  to  regulate  the  flow  ; 
3  quarts  of  coal  were  employed,  and  100 
gallons  of  solution,  obtained  from  ore  of  the 
assay  value  of  $15.65  per  ton. 

The  solution  represented  750  pounds  of 
the  above  ore ;  it  was  so  charged  with 
chlorine  that  inhalation  could  not  be  made 
at  the  surface  of  the  coal ;  temperature  of 
the  room,  75°  P. ;  density  of  the  liquid, 
3.75°  Beaume.  The  rate  of  running  was 
regulated  to  one  gallon  per  hour. 

At  the  expiration  of  every  hour  a  sample 
was  taken  of  the  escaping  liquid  and  tested 
for  gold,  with  sulphate  of  iron  ;  in  each  in- 
stance it  failed  to  detect  gold. 

The  color  of  the  escaping  liquid  indicated 
the  presence  of  copper ;  remembering  that 
the  presence  of  copper  had  hitherto  im- 
paired the  action  of  sulphate  of  iron  as  a 
precipitant,  it  remained  to  be  shown  that 
the  want  of  precipitate  in  the  test-tubes  was 
a  reliable  indication  of  the  absence  of  gold. 

As  a  test,  every  tenth  gallon  of  the  filtrate 
was  subjected  to  the  following  treatment: 

The  copper  was  precipitated  with  clean 
iron  wire  ;  the  cement  copper  washed  with 
water  on  a  filter,  then  dissolved  in  diluted 
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sulphuric  acid  and  filtered  on  finest  Swedish 
paper,  dried,  reduced  to  an  ash,  and  assayed 
for  gold ;  the  resultant  gold  found  in  any 
single  gallon  weighed  only  .01  gr.  Now, 
as  one  gallon  represented  ^o  °^  tne  solution 
from  a  charge  of  1500  lbs.  of  ore,  the  above 
results  show  a  loss  of  but  2  grains,  or  8f 
cents  per  ton  of  ore. 

This  result  gave  assurance  that  no  ap- 
preciable gold  was  passing  the  filter. 

The  presence  of  chlorine  was  not  to  be 
detected  in  the  escaping  fluid. 

The  solution  used  in- the  experiment  must 
have  carried  at  least  its  volume  in  chlorine, 
or  thirteen  cubic  feet,  equal  to  two  and  seven- 
tenths  pounds  by  weight.  This  disappear- 
ance of  the  chlorine  attracted  particular 
notice. 

After  the  passage  of  the  100  gallons  in 
100  hours'  time,  running  uninterruptedly, 
the  carbon  was  washed,  carefully  inciner- 
ated in  an  open  iron  dish,  and  the  resultant 
ash  reduced  with  borax. 

The  button  of  gold  weighed  139  grains, 
which  being  one-half  acharge,  is  equal  to  278 
grains  per  charge  of  1500  pounds,  or 


371   grains,   at   41  cts.,  equal 

gold  per  ton, 
Assay  value  of  ore, 


$15  77 
15  65 

$0  12 


Gold  obtained  above  assay, 

At  first  blush,  it  will  be  thought  that 
more  than  the  assay  cannot  be  obtained. 
This  is  an  erroneous  opinion.  A  fire  assay 
is  but  a  smelting  operation,  in  which  lead 
particles  are  employed  to  wash  out  the  fine 
atoms  of  gold  diffused  in  a  viscid,  glassy 
slag  ;  whilst,  by  solution,  as  in  the  case  of 
chlorination,  the  finer  determinations  of 
chemical  analyses  are  reached. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

In  our  March  number  we  noticed,  under 
the  above  title,  an  able  article  by  Dr.  Piersol, 
to  which  we  append  the  following  additional 
information  on  the  subject,  by  Nelson  B.  de 
S.  Siser,  M.D.,  of  New  York: 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted,  as  one 
who  has  worked  in  this  special  field  for 
several  years,  to  supplement  Dr.  Piersol's 
article  by  a  few  words  of  my  own.  I  quite 
agree  with  his   eulogy   of  the  '  dry-plate  ' 


process,  having  used  the  gelatine  process 
extensively  myself,  and  the  '  emulsion ' 
process  before  it,  with  great  success  and 
satisfaction. 

"  It  is  of  great  importance  to  line  all  the 
apparatus  with  a  dull-black  material ;  for 
the  microscope  tube,  I  always  use  a  paste- 
board lining  covered  with  black  velvet, 
and  for  the  camera  and  extension,  shellac 
varnish  made  very  thick  with  lampblack, 
and  applied  till  tbe  surface  is  perfectly  dull 
when  dry.  If  care  is  not  taken,  the  black 
will  crack  off  from  the  internally  projecting 
edges  of  the  bellows  and  produce  a  spot 
capable  of  reflecting  light,  so  that  I  now  use 
a  bellows  camera  of  my  own  make,  in  which 
the  bellows  part  is  lined  with  velveteen. 
Using  a  '  Hartnack '  stand,  I  find  the 
draw-tube  too  narrow,  and  get  better  re- 
sults by  taking  it  out  entirely,  and  replac- 
ing it  by  a  velvet-lined  tube  of  pasteboard. 
I  have  used  the  '  Keystone '  drjf  plates 
with  much  satisfaction,  and  can  recommend 
them.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  manip- 
ulation is,  undoubtedly,  the  focusing,  and 
I  may  state  that  for  a  good  many  years 
I  have  dispensed  with  the  ground-glass, 
which  has  always  been  a  source  of  error 
and  delay,  as  well  as  necessitating  some 
machinery  to  reach  the  focusing-screw.  I 
now  use  the  following  arrangement  with 
great  ease  and  comfort:  A  suitably  sized 
hole  is  cut  in  the  side  of  the  camera  bel- 
lows, and  a  glass  plate  covered  with  white 
bristol-board  is  used  instead  of  ground-glass, 
the  operator  viewing  the  image  thrown  on 
the  white  surface,  which  makes  it  very 
sharp  and  distinct,  the  least  change  in  the 
focus  being  at  once  apparent.  During  ex- 
posure the  hole  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
velvet.  If  this  mode  is  used,  the  position 
of  the  operator  allows  him,  in  almost  all 
cases,  to  dispense  with  any  cords  or  levers 
to  move  the  focus-screw,  as  he  can  easily 
reach  it  with  one  hand.  I  have  used  objec- 
tives from  four  inches  to  one-sixteenth  inch 
focus,  and  find  the  actinic  and  visual  foci 
practically  identical.  With  very  high 
power  objectives  it  is  often  useful  to  possess 
a  camera  with  a  focusing-screw  of  its  own, 
as  this  allows  of  a  more  gradual  change  of 
focus,  by  advancing  or  withdrawing  the 
focusing-screen,  than  can  be  accomplished 
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when  the  microscope  screw  is  used  alone. 
As  regards  the  objects  suitable  for  photo- 
graphic reproduction,  I  can  only  re-echo 
the  words  of  Dr.  Piersol :  Sections  must  be 
very  thin,  deeply  stained,  and  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated. "—Medical  News. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

On  page  44  of  our  February  issue  we 
asked  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Are  you  using  emulsion-  plates  in  your 
studio  work  ? 

2.  Do  you  find  the  very  "  rapid  "  plates  to 
have  advantages  over  those  which  are  less 
rapid  ? 

3.  What  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  grades  in  your  practice  ? 

4.  Are  you  obliged  to  light  your  models  dif- 
ferently from  your  practice  with  the  wet  pro- 
cess? 

5.  What  developer  do  you  use — how  made  ? 

6.  Have  you  found  a  good  method  of  intensi- 
fication ?     If  so,  please  give  it. 

7.  Will  you  please  give  any  little  ideas,  wrin- 
kles, and  dodges  you  may  have  for  working  the 
emulsion  plates? 

8.  Will  you  please  ask  for  any  points  of  in- 
formation you  desire  answered  under  this  head  ? 

9.  Do  you  make  Mr.  Clench's  plaque  por- 
traits ? 

10.  If  you  do,  what  is  your  experience  ?  Will 
you  please  give  your  modus  operandi  t 

11.  Do  you  make  your  own  solar  negatives 
and  prints  ? 

12.  What  is  your  method  in  full  ? 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  our  readers 
from  all  parts  respond  to  these  queries. 

The  following  additional  answers  have 
been  received : 

I  have  been  using  emulsion  gelatine  dry 
plates  for  about  fifteen  months,  with  uniform 
success  from  the  second  exposure  made. 
Have  used  several  brands,  and  find  little  or 
no  difference  in  them,  "  except  more  or  less 
rapid."  I  have  found  it  best  to  stick  to  one 
make  ;  order  plates  in  large  quantities,  all 
of  the  same  batch  of  emulsion,  and  thus  you 
have  uniform  rapidity,  and  have  only  to 
judge  your  light,  lens,  and  stop  (quite 
sufficient),  to  reduce  the  failures  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

I  am  using  the  "  extra-rapid  "  Cramer  & 


Norden  plates  for  all  gallery  work.  Am 
making  baby  pictures  with  a  Ross  three 
cabinet  lens,  largest  stop,  with  "  instan- 
taneous drop  ;"  about  one-tenth  of  a  second 
exposure.  I  send  you  specimen  of  baby 
picture  made  thus ;  also  a  view  from  my 
window,  the  second  dry  plate  I  ever  made. 
I  have  yet  to  see  a  dry  plate  come  up  to 
the  wet  for  portraiture:  hence  I  use  col- 
lodion and  bath  for  all  my  gallery  work, 
except  where  rapidity  is  the  essential  for 
success,  as  in  baby  pictures,  groups,  or 
cloudy  days,  and  very  late  in  the  day.  I 
keep  a  stock  of  dry  plates  on  hand  for  use 
when  needed  ;  of  course,  all  out-door  work 
is  made  with  dry  plates. 

For  six  months  I  used  the  ferrous-oxa- 
late  developer,  but  have  since  been  using 
the  pyro  developer  (Cramer  &  Norden's 
formula),  and  find  it  gives  me  much  finer 
negatives,  better  detail  in  the  drapery,  finer 
deposit  on  the  plate,  and  better  printing 
qualities,  and  is  far  cheaper.  From  my  ex- 
perience I  would  say,  I  have  long  wanted  a 
good  reliable  dry  plate,  and  for  years  past 
have  watched  closely  all  the  dry-plate  pro- 
cesses as  they  have  been  published  in  the 
journals,  and  hence  have  found  in  the  gel- 
atine emulsion  a  long  sought-for  friend, 
and  highty  prize  it ;  it  is  a  great  aid  to  any 
photographer,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
cess of  the  future.  A  few  years  hence,  the 
collodion  and  silver  bath  will  be  a  "  thing 
of  the  past."  But  the  time  has  not  yet 
come,  nor  is  it  in  the  near  future,  when  a 
first-class  workman  can  afford  to  throw 
away  the  collodion  and  silver  process. 

Writers  of  late  often  remark,  that  for  dry 
plates  you  must  use  less  light,  and  smaller 
stop,  etc.  ;  this  is  a  mistake  ;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  it  only  makes  the  process  easier  to 
work.  For  a  first-rate  negative  by  any 
process,  you  must  have  a  proper  exposure 
and  development. 

If  you  are  lighting  or  stopping  down  to 
a  ten  seconds'  exposure,  you  can  easily  ex- 
pose a  few  seconds  more  or  less,  and  thus 
secure  exact  results.  But  when  you  are 
working  in  one  second  time,  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  guage  fractions  of  a  second, 
and  hence  you  must  rely  upon  development 
to  correct  slight  errors  of  exposure,  and  we 
find  this  power  in  the  dry  plates  far  exceeds 
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that  in  the  wet  plates.  Yet,  I  find  to  secure 
sharp,  crisp  pictures,  I  have  not  only  to 
stop  down  the  lens,  but  also  to  curtain  down 
the  light.  Why  is  this  ?  We  are  often 
asked  two  questions :  1st.  Why  are  dry- 
plate  negatives  so  deficient  in  sharpness, 
compared  to  wet  plates,  with  same  lens, 
light,  and  stop  ?  And  2d.  Why  are  dry- 
plate  negatives,  often  so  beautiful  to  look 
at,  such  miserable  printers  as  we  often  find 
them  ?  Now,  I  know  your  dry-plate  enthu- 
siasts will  deny  both  these  propositions  ;  but 
the  constant  complaint  on  these  points  and 
general  experience  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  the  difficulties  ;  and  herein  lies  the 
chief  improvement  to  be  looked  for  in  mak- 
ing dry  plates,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  it 
discussed  freely.  After  considerable  thought 
and  experiments,  I  have  formulated  the  fol- 
lowing answers : 

1st.  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  dry 
plates  to  active  light,  and  the  peculiar  con- 
struction and  color  of  the  film  is  such,  that 
when  a  ray  of  light  impinges  upon  any 
point  of  the  plate,  it  is  radiated  or  reflected 
all  around  the  point  actually  exposed  to  the 
ray,  thus  producing  a  halo  or  blur.  If 
you  will  examine  any  fixed  plate,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  far  the  light  has 
extended  in  behind  the  parts  protected  by 
the  shield  at  the  edge  of  the  plate  ;  this 
halo  thus  surrounds  every  ray  of  light 
that  strikes  the  plate,  causing  a  general 
overlapping  of  lines,  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  finest  effects  are  to  be  produced  with  the 
slowest  plates,  or  by  curtaining  down  your 
light,  and  stopping  down  your  lens,  thus 
reducing  this  defect  to  its  minimum.  But, 
strip  emulsion  of  its  rapidity  of  action  and 
*  there  is  nothing  left ;  hence  this  defect  must 
be  remedied.  This  defect  explains  and 
answers  query  No.  2.  This  general  blur- 
ring is  inappreciable  to  the  eye,  but  not  to 
the  delicate  action  upon  albumen  paper, 
and  hence  manufacturers  are  already  claim- 
ing peculiar  paper,  specially  adapted  to 
these  plates.  Collodion  plates,  having  no 
such  defects,  yield  a  far  richer,  more  deli- 
cate, and  sharper  picture.  Now  if  my  theory 
is  the  correct  one  (and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it,  yet  would  like  to  hear  Dr.  Vogel,  or  some 
such   profound  thinker's  opinion  upon  it), 


would  not  some  red  coloring  matter  added 
to  the  emulsion  remedy  this  defect? 

I  am  making  Mr.  Clench's  Plaques,  and 
find  them  much  admired. 

I  am  making  solar  prints  on  albumen 
paper  up  to  eight-inch  heads  on  18  x  22 
cards,  that  require  only  a  five  minutes'  spot- 
ting to  make  quite  salable  portraits.  I  use 
a  large  direct-printing  solar  camera,  the 
usual  developer,  a  little  weaker  than  usual, 
with  an  old,  well-refined,  but  still  very  sen- 
sitive collodion,  giving  a  weak  image,  a 
thin,  almost  structureless  film. 

My  collodion  I  prepare  as  follows,  and  it 
has  never  failed  me.  I  use,  of  course,  At- 
wood's  alcohol,  good  fresh  ether,  Anthony's 
snowy  cotton,  and  compound  as  follows  : 

Equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol, 

5  grains  of  Cotton  to  ounce  of  above  solution, 

2i  grains  of  Iodide  of  Cadmium, 

24  grains  of  Double  Iodide  of  Cadmium  and 

Potash, 
2£  grains  of  Bromide  of  Ammonium. 

Dissolve  the  iodides  and  bromide  in  the 
alcohol  and  filter,  then  add  the  cotton,  and 
lastly  the  ether ;  let  it  settle  for,  say,  a 
month,  and  deduct  two-thirds  off  the  top 
into  a  clean  bottle  for  solar  negatives.  I 
give  full  exposure,  and  develop  to  the  in- 
tensity and  detail  desired. 

And  now,  friend  Wilson,  let  me  add,  I 
have  never  been  a  croaker  nor  a  despondent, 
but  the  future  of  our  art  does  not  look  bright 
to  me.  Photography  has  advanced ;  it  now 
sits  side  by  side  with  the  highest  arts  and 
sciences.  Its  votaries  are  numbered  by 
thousands,  and  every  rank  and  grade  of  so- 
ciety, from  crowned  heads  to  the  humblest 
serfs,  demand  and  accept  with  pride  its 
treasured  productions.  One  improvement 
after  another  has  been  suggested  and  eagerly 
adopted  by  our  wide-awake  brethren ;  and 
yet,  sad  to  relate,  there  has  been  a  constant 
increase  in  the  cost  of  producing  pictures, 
and  as  constant  diminution  in  price  ob- 
tained for  the  finished  work.  To-day,  it 
costs  fully  four  times  as  much  to  produce  a 
dozen  photographs  as  it  did  ten  years  ago  ; 
and  we  get  only  about  one-half  the  price 
for  them  ;  hence  we  may  say,  the  improve- 
ments in  our  art  have  inured  entirely  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  not  the  artist.     And 
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thus  I  fear  that  this  late  discovery,  emul- 
sion, will  only  serve  to  lower  our  calling; 
will  lift  up  that  class  of  men  who  have 
always  heen  the  bane  of  our  art,  who  never 
had  brains  enough  to  manage  collodion  and 
silver,  and  who  cheapen  work  to  induce 
trade.  Not  a  day  passes,  but  somewhere 
you  find  a  cheap-John  running  in  on  a  local 
artist,  and  putting  down  prices  until  both 
are  nearly  ruined.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
introduction  of  "  dry  plates,  ready-prepared 
paper,  and  cheap  outfits,  from  ten  dollars  up, 
with  full  directions  for  every  man  to  become 
his  own  artist,"  will  multiply  ad  nauseam, 
and  ad  infinitum  this  cheap-John  class, 
making  poor  work,  it  may  be,  but  supply- 
ing a  demand  so  far,  and  not  leave  a  de- 
cent living  to  the  true  and  honest  artist. 
"  Othello  will  find  his  occupation  gone," 
when  too  old  to  learn  a  new  trade.  To-day 
there  is  no  profession  on  earth,  that  for 
the  same  stock  in  trade,  that  for  the  same 
capital,  talent,  education,  and  skilled  labor, 
yields  so  poor  a  revenue  as  photography. 
To  become  a  lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  dentist, 
requires  far  less  study  and  years  of  labor 
and  experience  than  to  become  a  skilled 
photographer ;  and  yet  in  everj'  town  and 
county  in  the  land,  you  find  n*n  in  these 
professions  who  have  accumulated  respect- 
able fortunes,  while  the  photographer  in 
the  same  places  is  a  "  by-word,"  and  often 
a  synonym  of  obloquy  and  contempt;  and 
the  very  few  who  in  cities  have  risen  to 
distinction  and  wealth,  have  mostly  done  it 
by  drifting  into  the  manufacturing  or  mer- 
chandising department  of  the  trade.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  rigid  trades-union  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  redeem  and  save  our 
art;  here  lies  the  most  important  work  for 
our  conventions.  Is  there  not  some  remedy 
for  low  prices?  Cheap-Johns  do  not  hurt 
the  fine  galleries  in  large  cities,  but  artists 
working  in  small  cities  and  rural  places  are 
fearfully  injured  by  them. 

H.   B.  HlLLYER, 
Austin,  Tbxas. 

In  answer  to  question  in  this  month's 
journal,  Jay  Densmore  must  have  got  up 
the  wrong  way,  or  had  some  baby's  photo  to 
make  by  the  wet-plate  process,  and  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  good  work,  just  before 
he  wrote  his  answer  to  questions.     Don't 


condemn  too  quickly.  The  world  was  not 
made  in  one  day,  Mr.  Densmore.  I  have 
been  using  dry  plates  more  or  less  for  the 
past  eighteen  months.  About  six  months 
ago  I  thought  of  giving  up  the  use  of  them, 
as  I  had  such  poor  success  and  so  many  bad 
plates.  I  have  tried  a  good  many  kinds, 
and  of  all  those  I  have  used,  Mr.  Cramer's 
are  the  best  in  my  hands.  I  have  little 
trouble.  Once  in  a  while  I  get  a  bad  box, 
but  I  have  always  received  from  the  maker 
perfect  plates  for  those  found  defective.  I 
use  oxalate  developer.  The  Keystone,  and 
some  of  the  Eastern  makes  of  plates,  I  have 
never  used. 

I  have  less  resittings  to  do,  and  can  do 
more  work  each  day  with  the  dry  than 
with  the  wet,  as  I  show  proofs  next  day. 
If  I  think  I  have  made  a  mistake,  or  that 
the  first  negative  will  not  come  out  good,  I 
make  two  negatives  of  the  sitters  before  I 
let  them  go,  and  show  them  a  proof  from 
each,  and  they  most  always  take  one  or  the 
other;  so  that  I  have  less  work  to  do  over 
than  I  used  to  have  with  the  wet  plate. 

I  have  not  made  a  wet  plate-  since  the 
first  of  February ;  and  the  longer  I  go  with- 
out making  one,  the  more  I  don't  want  to 
make  one.  Yours,  etc., 

E.  W.  Dawson. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


ANOTHER  GOOD  WAY. 

A  card,  2f  x4f,  is  supplied  the  customer 
about, to  sit.     One  side  reads  : 

New  England  Photographic  Gallery. 

ESTABLISHED   IN   WARREN,   OHIO,    IN   1864. 

Received  this  day 188  .for' 

No.  of  your  Negative, 


fig?'  Please  keep  this  card  as  receipt  for  money  paid. 
Duplicate  prints  may  be  had  at  any  time.  Card  size, 
25  cents  each  ;  Cabinets,  50  cents  each.  This  means 
for  single  picture.  Special  rates  made  for  larger  num- 
bers. 


Be  sure  and  secure  a  copy  of  Photographic 
Mosaics  before  they  are  all  gone. 
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UNEQUAL  LIGHT  WHEN  COPY 
ING. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  Commander  de  La 
Noe  laid  before  the  Society  a  very  interest- 
ing communication,  which  may  he  resumed 
as  follows: 

It  referred  to  the  reproducing  with  a 
regular  intensity  of  lighting  a  drawing  or 
any  model  which  had  been  unequally 
lighted.  If  an  engraving,  for  example,  is 
placed  near  a  window  it  is  evident  that  the 
side  nearest  the  light  will  he  more  intensely 
lighted  than  the  opposite  side.  There  results 
from  this,  when  the  reproduction  in  the 
camera  is  made,  a  tint  or  shadow  extending 
from  the  less  lighted  edge  towards  the  oppo- 
site side.  Mr.  de  La  ISTce  has  found  the 
means  of  preventing  this  inequality  by 
placing  before  the  diaphragm,  which  is  be- 
tween the  two  lenses  of  an  aplanatic  ob- 
jective, a  half-disk  whose  diameter  can 
occupy  all  the  positions  on  its  plane  of  rota- 
tion, parallel  to  that  of  the  diaphragm. 

In  this  manner  a  portion  of  the  rays  re- 
flected by  that  part  most  strongly  lighted  is 
stopped,  and  after  a  little  practice  it  is  pos- 
sible to  so  regulate  the  impression  that, 
seemingly,  when  examining  the  result,  one 
would  think  that  the  surface  was  uniformly 
lighted.  This  method  is  very  ingenious,  and 
is  another  of  the  dodges  which  are  daily 
added  to  operative  photography,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  reflects  great  honor  on  its 
inventor,  whose  remarkable  works  are  so 
well  known. — Moniteur. 


PROCESS  FOR  USING  OVER  AGAIN 
GELATINO-BROMIDE  PLATES, 

Which    have    already  been   Impres- 
sioned  or  Exposed  to  the  Light.* 

Mr.  Editor:  If  you  believe  it  useful, 
please  publish  the  following  communication. 

In  taking  out-door  pictures  it  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  impression  several  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  with  the  same  subject  to  be 
more  certain  of  success,  when  the  first  im- 
pression would  have  been  sufficient,  the  de- 
velopment showing  the  result  to  be  perfect. 

*  Paris  Moniteur. 


In  such  a  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  develop 
the  other  plates  of  the  same  subject,  and 
they  can  be  used  for  making  new  impres- 
sions, by  treating  them  as  follows: 

All  the  impressioned  plates  which  it  is  not 
desirable  to  develop  may  be  rendered  sensi- 
tive again  by  keeping  them  for  three  min- 
utes in.a  bath  at  two  per  cent,  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  followed  by  frequent  washings. 

Plates  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  light, 
or  which  fog,  can  also  be  restored  by  the 
following  simple  process : 

Immerse  the  plates  in  a  bath  at  two  per 
cent,  of  bichromate  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
wash  in  plenty  of  water,  or  better  in  a 
grooved  dish,  and  after  thorough  washing 
place  the  plates  almost  vertically,  one  of 
their  edges  resting  on  bibulous  paper  in 
order  to  dry  them,  away  from  the  light. 

It  is  possible  by  this  process  to  utilize 
many  plates  that  had  been  considered  lost, 
and  we  need  not  fear  when  operating  out- 
doors to  use  an  excess,  since  if  we  find  on 
our  return  that  the  first  or  second  plate-  is  a 
success,  we  can  lay  aside  the  other  impres- 
sioned plates  to  treat  them  as  above,  and  use 

them  again. 

Francesco  Arenas. 


MR.  LAMY'S  BRILLIANT  BRO- 
MIDE OF  SILVER  PAPER. 

We  have  experimented  very  successfully 
with  the  positive  gelatino-bromide  paper 
manufactured  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lamy,  at  Courbevoie,  for  the  house  of 
Hutinet. 

This  paper  fills  a  want,  as,  by  means  of 
the  rapid  gelatino-bromide  impressions,  it 
gives  positive  prints  fully  equal  to  those 
made  on  albumenized  paper,  and  differing 
only  in  the  tone,  less  warm,  perhaps, 
but  artistic  and  pleasing,  preferable  in 
many  cases  to  the  usual  photographic  color. 

The  great  advantage  offered  by  this 
paper,  is  in  giving  a  surface  image,  more 
intense  when  seen  by  reflection,  than  when 
seen  by  transmission,  as  it  should  be,  in 
order  that  positive  prints  preserve  all  the 
most  delicate  gradations,  and  all  the  rela- 
tive qualities  of  negatives.  In  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  superior  to  other  gelatino-bromide 
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papers,  whose  use  is  better  adapted  to  nega- 
tive prints,  from  the  fact  that  they  give  a 
more  intense  image  when  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light  than  when  seen  by  reflection. 

The  Lamy  paper  is  prepared  mechanically, 
and  the  surface  is  very  regular,  having  the 
brilliancy  of  albumen.  This  paper  will 
make  prints  of  all  sizes,  being  sold  in  rolls 
1  metre  (39  inches)  in  breadth,  by  5  metres  - 
(16  feet  4  inches)  in  length.  Our  experi- 
ments have  enabled  us  to  state,  that  it  is 
possible,  with  great  certainty,  to  regulate 
the  printing,  and  stop  it  at  the  desired 
point.  To  ascertain  this  fact,  we  made  a 
series  of  prints  from  the  same  negative, 
from  4  seconds  up  to  20  seconds,  in  the 
light  of  a  candle,  placed  at  34  centimetres 
(1  foot),  from  the  frame;  the  successive  de- 
gree of  intensity  is  perfect  up  to  the  time 
at  which  the  image  has  obtained  the  desired 
intensity. 

Mr.  Lamy  gives  the  following  instruc- 
tions for  using  this  very  useful  process. 
Separate  the  negatives  into  four  classes: 

1.  The  weak. 

2.  The  medium. 

3.  The  intense. 

4.  The  very  intense. 

These  negatives  are  placed  in  pressure- 
frames,  marked  with  the  number  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong ;  then  in  a  room 
lighted  with  red  glass,  place  in  the  frames 
the  bromide  of  silver  paper,  which  has 
previously  been  cut  the  proper  sizes;  and, 
in  an  adjoining  room,  expose  these  frames, 
one,  by  one,  at  35  centimetres  (1  foot), 
from  the  flame  of  a  gas  jet,  or  of  a  petro- 
leum lamp. 

In  general,  weak  negatives  require  a  half 
second,  intense  negatives  from  2  to  3 
seconds,  very  intense  negatives  from  6  to  7 
seconds,  and  sometimes  from  10  to  12. 
Practice,  alone,  can  give  the  exact  time  of 
exposure.  A  metroname  is  necessary  to 
count  the  seconds  accurately. 

Formulae  of  the  solutions  of  which  the 
developer  is  composed : 

No.  1. 
Boiling  Distilled  Water,       .    3000  ec.  (102  floz.) 
Neut.  Ox.  Potash,      900  grammes  (29  ozs.  Troy.) 

After  solution  and  when  entirely  cold, 
filter  through  paper. 


No.  2. 

Distilled  Water,    .         .         .     1000  cc.  (34  floz.) 
Protosul.  Iron,  300  grammes  (9  Troy  ozs.  5  drms.) 

After  solution,  filter  through  paper. 

No.  3. 
Distilled  Water,  .         .         .     1000  ce.  (34  flozs.) 
Citric  Acid,  .     500  grammes  (16  ozs.  Troy.) 

After  solution,  filter  through  paper. 

Development. 
To  make  the  developer,  place  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  vessel: 

900  cc.  (30  flozs.)  of  solution  No.  1. 

300  cc.  (10  flozs.)  of  solution  No.  2. 

60  cc.  (  2  flozs.)  of  solution  No.  3. 

In  a  horizontal  dish,  pour  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  mixture,  the  rest  is  kept  in 
the  bottle  to  strengthen  the  developing 
bath,  as  it  gradually  becomes  weaker  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work.  To  develop, 
immerse,  one  after  the  other,  some  pieces 
of  the  silver  bromide  paper,  carefully  avoid- 
ing air-bubbles  and  stoppages.  Images 
appear  very  quickly.  As  soon -as  one  has 
arrived  at  the  desired  intensity,  it  is  with- 
drawn and  plunged  into  a  dish  of  water  in 
order  to  stop  the  development,  and  the 
same  is  done  with  the  rest  as  long  as  the 
developer  acts  quickly.  As  soon  as  its 
action  diminishes,  add  50  or  100  cc.  (1  floz. 
5  drs.)  of  the  bath  remaining  in  the  bottle, 
and  so  on,  to  the  end.  The  developed 
prints  are  washed  in  three  waters ;  thu3 
obtained,  they  have  a  warm  black  tone. 

Fixing. 
Composition  of  the  baths  : 
No.  1. 

Ordinary  Water,    .         .         .800  cc.  (27  flozs') 
Hyposulph.  Soda,      200  grammes  (6  ozs.  3  drs.) 

No.  2. 

Ordinary  Hot  Water,      .     200  cc.  (6  floz.  6  drs.) 
Ordinary  Pulv.  Alum,     50  grammes  (1  oz.  5  drs.) 

After  solution,  these  two  products  are 
mixed,  and  agitated.  When  cold,  they  are 
allowed  to  rest  for  twelve  hours,  and  then 
filtered  through  paper.  The  prints  are 
steeped  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
this  mixture,  then  about  ten  minutes  in   a 
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bath    of  hyposulphite,  pure   and  new,  and 
formed  of: 

Ordinary  Water,  .         .         .    1000  cc.  (34  flozs.) 
Hyposulph.  Soda,      200  grammes  (6  ozs.  3  drs.) 

The  first  hyposulphite  bath  may  be  used 
several  days,  whilst  the  second  should  be 
renewed  each  time. 

After  a  successive  immersion  in  the  two 
baths,  the  prints  are  washed  in  two  waters, 
then  hardened  in  alum,  as  follows: 

Alum  Bath. 

Ordinary  Hot  Water,   .      -  .    1000  cc.  (34  flozs.) 
Pulv.  Alum,         100  grammes  (3  ozs.  Troy  1  dr.) 

Dissolve,  and  when  cold,  filter  ;  immerse 
in  this  bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Washing. 

The  final  washings  last  three  or  four 
hours,  renewing  the  water  every  half 
hour;  after  drying,  the  prints  are  cut, 
mounted,  and  retouched,  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  enlargements  on  bromide  of 
silver  paper  are  made  in  a  few  seconds,  in  a 
solar  camera,  or  an  ordinary  enlarging 
camera. 

Retouching  and  effacing  upon  the  en- 
larged prints,  are  done  in  the  same  manner 
as  upon  carbon  prints. 

If  another  tone  is  necessary,  use  the 
following: 

Toning  Bath. 
Ordinary  Water,  .         .         .    1000  cc.  (34  flozs.) 
Ordinary  Pulv.  Alum,    30  grammes  (7  dr.  42  grs.) 

After  solution  : 

Chloride  of  gold,   .     3  gr.  50  c.  (53  grains  ) 

After  toning,  the  prints  are  passed  through 
a  dish  of  ordinary  water,  and  then  succes- 
sively fixed  in  the  two  hyposulphite  baths. 
— Leon  Vidal,  in  the  Paris  Moniteur. 


THE  UNIFORM  EMULSIONS  OF 
MESSRS.  HENDERSON  AND  JOLY. 

BY  ME.  ANDRA. 

In  the  Bulletin,  of  January,  1883,  Mr. 
Jolly  gave  an  accouut  of  the  experiments 
that  he  had  made  with  the  formulas  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Henderson,  for  the  prepara- 
tion, without  heat,  of  the  gelatino-bromide 


silver  emulsion.  I  have  followed  in  the 
same  path,  and  I  have  obtained  the  most 
satisfactory  results;  simplifying  greatly, 
however,  these  formulas,  but  preserving 
what  appeared  to  me,  after  several  trials, 
the  main  point  of  Mr.  Henderson's  pro- 
cess ;  I  mean  the  emulsification  in  presence 
of  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  alcohol. 
Leaving  out  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  of  the  formula 
mentioned  above,  I  added  to  a  solution  of 
15  grammes  (281  grains)  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  in  100  cc.  (3  floz.  3  dr.)  of 
water,  2  grammes  (31  grains)  of  gelatine, 
Nelson,  No.  1.  After  solution,  I  poured 
into  this  mixture,  while  tepid,  alcohol  at 
40°,  100  cc.  (3  floz.  3  dr.)  pure  ammonia 
12  cc.  (3  drachms),  and  agitated  the  whole. 
Then  I  emulsioned  the  above  liquid,  by 
pouring  into  it  luithout  any  precaution  what- 
ever, a  solution  of  20  grammes  (5  dr.  8  grs.), 
of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  100  cc. 
(3  floz.  3  dr.),  of  distilled  water,  and  again 
strongly  agitated.  The  bromide  of  silver 
formed  is  of  remarkable  fineness ;  there  is  no 
deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  the 
color  of  the  emulsion,  seen  by  transparence, 
is  of  a  beautiful  orange-red.  After  a  few 
hours,  this  tint  turns  to  a  greenish-blue, 
and  reaction  seeme  complete  twenty  hours 
after  the  preparation.  I  then  added  to  the 
mixture  12  grammes  (185  grains)  of  gelatine 
(Heindrich),  previously  swollen,  and  placed 
over  a  water-bath  ;  and,  after  the  addition 
of  15  cc.  (4  fldrs.)  of  a  solution  of  2  per 
cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash,  I  allowed  it 
to  coagulate,  and  then  thoroughly  washing, 
caused  the  jelly  to  pass  three  different 
times  through  the  meshes  of  the  net. 
This  operation  is  very  easily  performed,  on 
account  of  the  small  quantity  of  gelatine 
contained  in  the  emulsion.  After  draining 
and  passing  in  a  centrifugal  machine,  I 
established,  again,  the  necessary  proportion, 
by  the  addition  of  16  to  18  grammes  (227 
grs.)  of  the  same  gelatine  swollen  in 
water,  dissolved  over  a  water-bath,  filtered, 
and  I  then  coated  the  plates.  I  thus  ob- 
tained in  about  twenty-four  hours  an 
emulsion  ready  for  use;  extremely  fine, 
and  sufficiently  sensitive.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  sensitiveness  will 
still    further    increase,    after   eisrht   or   ten 
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days;  but  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  make 
conclusive  experiments  in  this  direction. 

My  impression  is,  that  in  this  process, 
emulsification  is  made  under  much  more 
favorable  conditions,  when,  to  the  solution 
of  bromized  gelatine,  about  one-half  of  its 
volume  of  alcohol  is  added.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  I  repeat,  the  capital  point  of  this 
new  formula. — Bulletin  of  the  French  Pho- 
tographic Society. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PEST. f 

One  of  the  most  annoying  phenomenon 
to  the  photographer's  vision  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mounted  print  in  a  short  time 
after  its  completion.  Many  have  been  the 
experiments  made  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  ills  to  which  they  are  heir.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  destruction  is  to  be 
referred  to  more  than  the  cause,  inasmuch 
as  the  appearance  of  the  pest  is  not  uniform. 
Sometimes  it  presents  itself  as  an  outbreak- 
ing in  red  spots ;  sometimes  yellow  flecks, 
chiefly  in  the  shade  portions  of  the  picture, 
show  their  uncanny  forms. 

Unfortunately  the  disease  is  not  always 
under  the  control  of  the  photographic  phy- 
sician. 

Three  factors  must  always  be  taken  into 
consideration.  First,  concerning  the  picture 
itself,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  no 
traces  of  the  chemicals  employed  in  the  op- 
eration remain  in  the  paper.  Second,  the 
card  ;  and  third,  the  paste  employed,  and  we 
may  add,  that  here  even  the  brush  employed 
must  not  be  overlooked,. since  it  may  be  the 
medium  by  which  dirt  or  other  foreign  mat- 
ter is  brought  in  contact  with  the  print. 

As  regards  the  first,  every  conscientious 
photographer  who  can  trust  his  operators 
may  escape  its  ravages,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  means  of  completely  freeing  the  print 
from  every  trace  of  chemical  matter.  More- 
over there  are  tests  by  which  this  freedom 
can  be  confirmed.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  minute  quantities  of  albumen- 
ized  silver  to  remain  which  are  not  dissolved 
in  the  fixing-bath,  which  give  to  the  photo- 
graph that  uniform  red  tone  when  it  is  ex- 
posed for  any  time  to  direct  sunlight.     Traces 

*  Photographiehes  Archiv,  Dritte  Heft,  1883. 


of  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  of  little  account 
provided  the  print  is  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
but,  as  is  often  the  case,  when  the  picture  is 
hung  up  against  a  damp  wall  it  is  soon 
ruined.  The  well-known  chemical  law  is 
manifest,  "  corpora  non  agunt  nisi  sahita." 

Experience  teaches  us  that  the  quality  of 
the  card  is  of  greater  consideration  than 
anything  else,  especially  when  the  surface  is 
covered  with  a  pigment. 

Many  yellow  colors,  as  well  as  the  ultra- 
marines, are  often  ruined  by  using  sour 
paste  in  mounting  the  prints.  The  develop- 
ment of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  causes  a 
notable  yellowing,  especially  in  the  light 
parts  of  the  picture. 

Paper  covered  with  a  weak  solution  of 
ultramarine  evolves  the  strong  and  charac- 
teristic odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrodgen, 
when  it  is  brushed  over  with  any  acid  ;  this 
is  especially  the  case  when  any  fixed  organic 
acid  is  employed.  Furthermore,  there  is  al- 
ways a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
paper  itself  and  in  the  card-mount. 

The  experiments  of  Ferchtiger  show  that 
in  a  quire  of  paper  of  three  different  kinds, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  always  present. 
Paper  glazed  with  resinous  substance  gave 
evidence  of  acid  when  dampened  litmus- 
paper  was  pressed  between  its  folds.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  glaze  was  by  animal 
matter  there  was  no  trace  of  its  presence. 
With  strong  spirits  of  wine  the  matter  can 
be  extracted  from  such  paper,  and  after 
evaporation  the  residue  treated  with  sulphate 
of  baryta.  Aqueous  extraction  is  not  suf- 
ficient, because  the  resin  hinders  the  uniform 
dissolution  of  the  paper. 

The  third  factor,  the  most  important  in 
the  diagnosis  of  this  photographic  malady, 
the  most  insidious,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  destructive,  is  the  paste  employed.  It 
is  well  known  how  easily  the  paste  sours  by 
the  formation  of  free  lactic  acid.  White 
streaks,  from  the  strokes  of  the  brush  dipped 
in  such  paste,  are  often  seen  on  the  bright 
parts  of  the  picture.  A  minute  portion  of 
carbonate  of  soda  added  to  fresh  paste  is, 
therefore,  the  rational  means  of  neutralizing 
any  acid,  rendering  its  obnoxious  presence  ot 
no  account.  Dr.  J.  Schnatjss. 


Prepare  for  Milwaukee. 
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BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  GELATINE 
EMULSION.* 

BY  DR.  JULIUS  SCHAARWACHTER,  APELDOORN. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  many  voices 
were  raised  against  the  new  emulsion  pro- 
cess. Pessimists  doubted  its  vitality,  and 
the  photographer,  with  hesitancy,  admitted 
its  claim  and  doubted  its  ability  to  supplant 
the  old  collodion  process.  But  a  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  things.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  has 
been  simplified  and  greatly  improved. 

The  majority  of  photographers  use  dry 
plates,  and  dry-plate  manufactories  increase 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 

Several  months  before  the  new  Obernetter 
process  was  known  to  me  I  had  prepared 
plates  by  a  similar  process.  I  say  similar, 
because  a  principal  factor  therein  was  not 
then  known  to  me.  The  new  Obernetter 
process  is  simple  and  relatively  sure.  It 
gives,  when  directions  are  closely  followed, 
the  desired  result,  and  demands  no  extensive- 
preparations.  But  not  every  one  who  buys 
this  process  continues  to  use  it.  Many  find 
it  a  rock  of  stumbling  and  a  stone  of  offence. 

Herr  Obernetter,  last  January,  kindly  sent 
me  for  trial,  some  of  his  hardened  gelatine 
plates  covered  with  emulsion,  remarking  at 
the  same  time  that  he  had  a  notion  to  pre- 
pare the  like  for  trade. 

These  gelatine  dry  plates  I  find  admirable 
for  landscape  photography,  but  they  are  not 
well  suited  for  work  under  the  skylight, 
since  the  gelatine  layer  between  the  two 
glass  plates  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  hence  we  must,  as  we  did  in  days  gone 
by  with  the  old-fashioned  lenses,  make  al- 
lowance in  focussing  for  the  thickness  of 
glass.  In  landscape  photography  this  incon- 
venience is  of  no  consequence.  I  have  not 
hitherto  heard  of  anyone  adding  a  certain 
proportion  of  fluoride  of  silver  to  the  gela- 
tine emulsion.  Fluoride  of  silver  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  sensitive  to  light,  but 
since  it  is  soluble  in  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  it  after  the  washing  of  the  emulsion. 

Wilson's  Photographics,  if*  anything, 
sells  better  than  ever  before.  Some  galleries 
have  two  copies  in  use. 

*  Translated  from  Deutsche  Photographer! 
Zeitung. 


[Translated  for  Philadelphia  Photographer .] 

THE  NEGATIVE  SILVER  BATH.* 

A  Chemico-photographic  Study. 

BY  DR.  C.  STURENBURG,  MUNICH. 

■  Although  the  old  dominion  of  the  silver 
bath  with  its  retinue  of  wet  collodions  is 
beginning  to  recede  before  the  advance  of 
the  new  gelatine-emulsion-  invasion,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  not  altogether  out  of  time  or 
place  to  give  the  result  of  my  investigations, 
undertaken  chiefly  for  their  scientific  value. 
Notwithstanding  they  may  seem  somewhat 
antiquated  to  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  leading  the  vanguard  in  those  processes 
which  at  present  are  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  profession,  yet  it  is  exactly  on  this 
account  that  I  regard  it  my  duty  to  make 
known  the  results  of  my  labors,  that  the  wet 
process  may  be  able  to  maintain  its  stand- 
ing against  the  encroachments  of  the  dry 
method. 

Why  should  a  process  which  has  been  of 
such  service  to  the  art — which  has,  we  might 
almost  say,  created  that  art,  and  raised  it  to 
the  high  position  which  it  now  occupies — 
be  made  to  feed  oblivion  with  its  own  de- 
cay, and  a  new  and  as  yet  untried  method 
allowed  to  usurp  its  laurels — whose  claims 
have  been  but  partially  established,  and 
whose  action  is  but  still  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Pictures  taken  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago  by  the  collodion  process  have 
withstood  the  lapse  of  time,  and  look  fresh 
to-day.  Who  shall  venture  to  predict  a 
like  futurity  for  the  products  of  the  new 
gelatine  emulsion  process  ? 

Have  we  not  already  intimations  of  its 
inability  to  withstand  the  action  of  moist 
vapors,  a  sensitiveness  which  is  one  of  the 
ills  to  which  all  gelatine  is  heir  ? 

Although  I  have  frequently  made  similar 
remarks  in  my  essays,  yet  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  repeat  them  here,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  importance  which  I  maintain 
for  the  collodion  process  is  not  unfounded. 
True,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  gelatine  emul- 
sions are  superior  in  being  more  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light,  which  sensitiveness  is  of 
advantage — as  compared  with  collodion — in 
uncertain  operations  which  require  extreme 

*  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung. 
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rapidity  of  exposure.  Yet  even  here  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  not  impossible  to  give  to  the 
wet  process  an  equally  great  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness. 

Every  practical  photographer  well  knows 
that  a  silver  hath  which  has  been  used  for  a 
certain  time  works  far  better  than  a  quite 
new  one ;  that  one  collodion,  according  to  its 
composition,  affords  a  more  sensitive  lamina 
than  another  of  a  different  constitution,  and 
that  such  a  silver  bath,  when  evaporated, 
never  yields  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  but  a 
residuum  containing  salts,  which  give  the 
silver  salt  a  different  character,  and  which 
are  more  or  less  easily  decomposed  under  the 
influence  of  light. 

If  such  a  bath  (that  is,  one  kept  for  a 
certain  time)  or  the  residuum  be  diluted 
with  water,  a  considerable  amount  of  iodide 
of  silver  is  separated.  This  proves  that  the 
iodide  of  silver  was  dissolved  in  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  forming  with  it  a  double  salt  of 
iodo-nitrate  of  silver. 

When  the  silver  bath  is  evaporated  to  a 
certain  degree  of  concentration,  and  then 
gradually  cooled  down,  silken  needle-shaped 
crystals  are  formed  which  speedily  blacken 
under  the  influence  of  light.  This  is  the 
iodo-nitrate  of  silver.  If  concentration  be 
carried  still  further,  other  salts  are  obtained, 
which  are  analogous  in  crystalline  form  to 
nitrates,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  iodine  salts  employed  in 
the  composition  of  the  collodion. 

This  fact,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  a 
double  salt  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  led  me  to  the  supposition  that 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  even  with  other  nitrates, 
is  in  condition  to  form  double  compounds, 
which  again  unite  with  the  iodides  of  silver, 
to  form  triple  salts — crystalline  combinations 
which  actually  exist,  as  I  have  previously 
proved  by  my  experiments  published  in  the 
Archiv  fur  Chemie  und  Pharmacie  for  the 
year  1870. 

At  the  time  I  undertook  these  experi- 
ments, I  had  no  special  reference  to  photog- 
raphy. My  attention  was  directed  especially 
to  the  nitrate  of  lead,  inasmuch  as  almost  all 
the  other  metals  which  combine  with  iodine, 
which  are  employed  in  photography,  form 
very  unstable  nitrate  salts.  I  therefore  se- 
lected the  iodide  of  lead,  because  the  nitrate 


of  lead  which  is  formed  in  the  reaction  is  a 
very  constant  salt. 

Schnauss,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive 
experimentation  with  iodo-nitrate  of  silver, 
declares  that  iodide  of  lead  in  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  at  first  melts,  and 
then  speedily  dissolves  in  it.  I  therefore 
took  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  added  to  it  a  pure  salt  of  iodide  of  lead 
until  the  point  of  saturation  was  reached ; 
on  cooling,  a  quantity  of  glittering,  needle- 
shaped  prismatic  crystals  were  formed,  hav- 
ing the  constitution 

(4AgO.N05+2AgI)+PbO.N05. 

Besides  this  combination,  a  second  salt  was 
formed.  If  the  mother-liquid  be  poured  off 
carefully  and  treated  with  alcohol,  and  then 
allowed  to  remain  perfectly  still  for  a  few 
days,  a  salt  separates  which  crystallizes  in 
short  hexagonal  prisms,  having  the  formula 

(AgON06+AgI)+PbO.N03. 

Both  these  salts  are  very  easily  decom- 
posed under  the  influence  of  light,  and 
blacken  quickly.  They  are  also  decomposed 
by  water.  "When  water  is  added,  iodide  of 
silver  separates  from  the  crystalline  mas.-, 
which  re-dissolves  on  boiling  the  solution, 
but  it  does  not  form  again  one  of  the  com- 
binations mentioned,  but  only  the  iodo- 
nitrate  of  silver  just  spoken  of,  the  nitrate 
of  lead  remaining  in  solution. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  salt  was 
formed  when  the  nitrates  of  lead  and  silver 
and  the  iodide  of  silver  were  boiled  in  the 
water;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  iodide 
of  silver  is  indeed  free  from  the  nitrate,  but 
the  nitrate  of  lead  does  not  combine  with 
this  double  salt,  this  happening  only  in  statu 
nascendi — that  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  of 
contract. 

It  is  probable  that  similar  combinations 
with  other  nitrates  exist,  with  which  the 
nitrate  of  silver  forms  multiple  combina- 
tions. .  Such  a  salt  as  the  following  may 
very  readily  be  formed  : 

(4AgO.N05+2AgI)+H4]SrO.N05. 
Likewise  a  combination  of  iodo-nitrate  of 
silver  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,   etc.      The 
question  will  now  arise,  Of  what  importance 
are  such  combinations  to  photography  ? 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  iodo- 
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nitrate  of  silver,  as  well  as  the  two  triple 
salts  containing  lead,  have  a  high  degree  of 
sensitiveness  to  the  influence  of  light.  If, 
therefore,  a  silver  hath  should  he  made  so  as 
to  contain  one  of  these  triple  salts,  I  main- 
tain that  the  plates  would  possess  a  far 
greater  sensitiveness  than  those  prepared 
from  the  ordinary  hath.  To  be  sure,  such  a 
hath  must  be  carefully  screened  from  the 
light,  since  it  is  extremely  subject  to  change. 

The  existence  of  such  combinations  as  I 
have  mentioned  explains  why  different  col- 
lodions iodized  with  different  metallic  iodides 
give  surfaces  different  in  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness. The  formation  of  nitrate  salts  from 
the  iodides  by  double  decomposition  likewise 
explains  the  neutral  and  acid  reaction  of  the 
silver  hath.  We  can  also  explain  why  the 
silver  hath,  when  kept  for  any  length  of 
time,  gives  an  acid  reaction,  and  why  the 
plates  prepared  therefrom  loose  in  sensitive- 
ness, 

The  physical  properties  of  the  bath  are 
also  subject  to  change.  If  the  nitrate  formed 
from  the  iodide  is  a  volatile  salt  (as  nitrate  of 
calcium  or  ammonium),  the  plates  prepared 
from  an  old  bath  retain  moisture  for  a  longer 
time  than  when  such  salt  is  not  present. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  the  bath  may  be  so  modified  in  its  con- 
stitution as  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  plates,  and  so  place  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  rapid  plates  of 
the  dry  method. 


THE  "DRY  PLATE  "  AND  "  CHEAP 
JOHNS"  IN  BALTIMORE. 

If  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  honestly 
differ  from  me  in  my  views  on  these  ques- 
tions were  here,  or  had  been  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  they  would  see  good  rea- 
sons for  my  conclusion.  Aside  from  my 
own  experience  with  dry  plates,  which  I  am 
willing  to  concede  as  of  little  value,  I  see 
first,  those  who  most  loudly  herald  them, 
making  the  meanest  and  poorest  work  in 
the  city  ;  and  two  of  them  hanging  out  as 
their  latest  specimens  work  made  by  their 
predecessors  with  wet  plates  exclusively  (?) 
Is  this  not  an  irony  on  their  loudly  puffed 
"Instantaneous"  pictures?  Another,  and 
the  largest  of  them,  keeps,  as  his  most  at- 


tractive pictures  in  the  show-case,  old  pho- 
tographs by  the  wet-plate  process.  And 
this  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  puffing  and 
blowing  about  the  wonderful  dry  plate  ! 
One  concern  which  did  for  a  while  make  a 
show  of  its  "  dry-plate  "  work,  was  the  butt 
and  ridicule  of  every  photographer  who 
looked  at  the  show-case,  until  the  pictures 
were  changed  for  old  wet  plates  not  made 
by  them.  The  saddest  part  of  the  tale  is, 
that  the  public  actually  flocked  to  these 
places  for  a  while,  in  response  to  the  most 
extravagant  advertising  and  self-laudation, 
coupled,  of  course,  with  the  extremely 
"  cheap  "  prices. 

But  the  reaction  has  come  and  will  surely 
increase.  It  is  amusing  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tremes the  ignorant  public  are  led.  Every 
day,  nearly,  some  one  comes  who  don't 
want  any  "instantaneous"  pictures;  but 
one  day  I  was  making  a  sitting  of  a  child 
with  a  dry  plate,  and  its  mother,  seeing  the 
quick  exposure,  insisted  on  another  sitting, 
as  she  wanted  no  more  of  "those  nasty, 
quick  pictures." 

The  dry-plate  men,  looking  at  the  result 
here,  may  well  exclaim,  "  Oh,  save  me  from 
my  friends!  "  The  best  dry-plate  work 
made  in  this  city  that  I  have  seen  on  large 
plates  is  by  Mr.  Busey,  who,  by  common 
consent,  is  considered  as  taking  the  lead  in 
lighting  and  posing  (except,  no  doubt,  by 
the  great  evangel  of  "  dry-plate,"  quackery, 
falsehood,  and  conceit).  Mr.  B.  uses  them 
a  good  deal,  because  his  large  lens  is  a  slow 
one,  as  well  as  the  usual  reasons  for  doing 
so ;  yet  he  admits  himself  that  they  will  not 
compare  with  the  best  of  his  old  wet-plate 
negatives. 

I  do  not,  however,  consider  any  of  the 
reasons  and  facts  I  have  given  as  justifying 
a  fixed  opinion,  as  I  hold  myself  perfectly 
open  to  conviction,  knowing  that  I  have 
seen  only  the  worst  side.  But  until  I  see 
proof  elsewhere  to  the  contrary,  I  shall 
stick  to  my  old  friend  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  friends  of  Prof.  "Woodward,  of  solar- 
camera  fame,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he 
is  out  of  the  "  cheap  "  photo,  business.  A 
year  ago  he  was  induced  to  take  charge  and 
an  interest  in  one  of  the  "  cheap,"  "  instan- 
taneous "  establishments.  In  conversation 
with  him  a  short  time  ago,  he  did  not  give 
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a  very  roseate  account  of  his  experience. 
He  says  he  don't  want  any  more  photog- 
raphy on  his  plate,  and  is  out  of  it  for  good. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  all  that  he  ever  lowered 
himself  in  that  way,  but  it  was,  no  doubt, 
under  a  misapprehension  about  the  business. 
In  regard  to  dry  plates,  here  are  his  words 
(they  were  used  exclusively  at  his  place) : 
"Bachrach,  give  me  a  collodion  picture 
every  time,  and  as  for  solar-camera  use,  I 
never  saw  a  good  one  yet  on  a  gelatine 
plate."  With  this,  until  I  change  my 
views,  I  shall  close  the  subject,  publicly. 
Kespectfully, 

D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 


[Translated  for  the  Philadelphia  Photographer .] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPERATORS'  EX- 
AMINATION BY  THE  CHAMBRE 
SYNDICALE. 

Paris,  April  5,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to 
publish  in  your  excellent  journal  the  list  of 
photographic  operators  who  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  receiving  a  diploma  of 
capacity  at  the  last  examinations  organized 
by  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  photography. 

You  will  find  herewith  the  list  of  candi- 
dates who  have  received  diplomas. 

Please  accept,  sir,  with  my  thanks,  the 
assurance  of  my  devoted  sentiments. 
Leon  Vidal, 

President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Organi- 
zations of  the  Examinations. 
10  Rue  de  Lancey. 

Members  of  the  Jury  : 

Technical  Examination. — Messrs.  Bardv, 
Davanne,  Leon  Vidal. 

Practical  Examination.  —  Messrs.  Ber- 
thaud,  Chalot,  Alf.  Chandon,  Gorgantim, 
J.  Levy,  Leon  Vidal,  De  Villechole. 

The  Jury  of  Examination  has  deemed 
each  of  the  following  candidates  worthy  of 
receiving  a  diploma  of  capacity: 

Mr.  Isidore  Bernstein,  for  a  general  theo- 
retical knowledge,  and  the  current  oper- 
ations in  photography. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Chevalley,  for  a  general  theo- 
retical knowledge,  and  for  the  practice  of 
current  operations  in  photography  and  pho- 
totvPy  (or   impressions  with   fatty  ink  on 


gelatine) ;  mention  of  artistic  aptitude  in 
retouching  photographs. 

Mr.  John  Ginestet,  for  a  general  practical 
and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  current 
operations  in  photographic  enamels,  and  the 
carbon  process;  with  mention  of  artistic 
aptitude  for  retouching  photographs. 

Mr.  Philip  Gouffe,  for  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  current  operations  in  photog- 
raphy, and  photo-engraving  in  sunken 
lines. 

Mr.  Anthony  Fisch,  for  a  general  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  photography,  and  ar- 
tistic aptitude  for  making  pen-drawings  of 
photographic  cliches. 

Mr.  Albert  Jolly,  for  a  general  theoret- 
ical knowledge  of  photograph}-. 

Mr.  Camille  Ruckest,  for  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  current  operations  in 
photography. 

Mr.  F.  Volkman,  for  phototypic  prepara- 
tions (in  view  of  impressions  with  fatty  ink 
on  gelatine),  and  for  photo-engraving  in 
relief  (zinc  or  bitumen  plates,  etc.). 


SOCIETY  GOSSIP, 

Association  ok  Operative  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York. — President  Hen- 
drickson  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

President  vacated  the  chair  in  favor  of 
the  President-elect,  and  the  new  board 
of  Officers  was  installed. 

President,  Chas.  Schaidner;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Thomas  W.  Powers;  Secretary, 
Marcellin  F.  Dellae,  Operator,  Rockwood's 
Photograph  Gallery,  17  Union  Square; 
Treasurer,  John  Heckle  ;  Financial  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Mildenberger. 

Discussion  :  Cause  of  raising  or  softening 
of  albumen  film  on  albumen  paper. 

Mr.  Schaidner  attributed  it  to  a  neutral 
bath,  or  hot  and  cold  water. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  thought  it  caused  by 
variations  in  the  temperature  of  solutions, 
or  a  foul  bath  ;  boiling  it  down  will  obliter- 
ate the  defect.  Some  years  ago  it  was  over- 
come by  boiling  prints  after  toning,  but  it 
gave  unsatisfactory  results  in  the  tone  of  the 
prints.  Mr  Hendrickson  is  a  great  believer 
in  sunning  the  bath. 
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Mr.  Atwood  had  had  it  happen  with  a  lot 
of  old  haths  which  had  partly  precipitated, 
and  from  paper  containing  blood  albumen  ; 
also  from  paper  having  a  sandy-looking 
surface.  With  a  clean,  fresh,  silver  bath, 
and  paper  with  a  good  surface,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  Powers. — I  use  my  silver  bath  for 
nine  or  ten  months,  and  without  leaving  my 
dark-room.  The  following  is  my  treatment: 
I  use  55  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
and  add  two  or  three  drops  of  ammonia 
every  week.  I  pour  my  bath  into  a  vessel 
containing  animal  charcoal,  stir  it  well,  let 
it  settle,  then  decant  and  filter;  it  is  ready 
for  use.  It  never  goes  in  the  light  or  on  the 
stove.  A  friend  of  mine  came  to  see  me  the 
other  day,  and  told  me  he  was  troubled  with 
his  paper  ;  the  albumen  became  soft  when  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  water, 'and  more  so 
after  toning.  I  asked  him  how  he  treated  his 
bath  ;  he  replied  that,  believing  his  bath  to 
be  too  acid,  he  had  added  to  it  one  hundred 
drops  of  ammonia.  I  remarked  at  once  that 
there  was  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  and  to  do 
as  follows :  fuse  the  bath,  and  make  a  new 
one ;  while  so  doing  (as  it  had  to  be  used  at 
once),  of  plain  silver  take  55  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water  and  add  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monia to  neutralize  any  acidity.  He  did  so, 
and  came  out  all  right.  In  that  case  the 
fault  lay  in  the  bath.  I  do  not  approve  of 
an  acid  bath,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  turn 
prints  yellow  in  time.  I  prefer  it  neutral 
or  slightly  alkaline. 

Mr.  Ehrman. — Alkalinity  of  bath  tends 
to  soften,  acidity  to  solidify.  Printers 
ought  to  resort  to  a  medium.  Changing  the 
prints  from  a  cold  solution  to  a  warm  one, 
will  cause  softening  ;  also,  in  fixing,  if  your 
hypo  is  in  any  way  alkaline,  and  if  fixed  too 
long,  you  can  rub  off  the  albumen  with 
your  finger.  My  preference,  for  acidifying 
a  bath  is  an  organic  instead  of  an  inorganic 
acid.  In  using  too  great  a  quantity  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  a  deposit  of  chloride  of  silver  is 
formed. 

Mr.  Atwood. — Sometimes  a  neutral  bath 
will  become  acid  from  the  fumes  of  acid  in 
the  room  or  from  the  paper,  and  I  coincide 
with  Mr.  Power,  regarding  the  printing, 
both  keeping  it  alkali  or  slightly  neutral. 


Mr.  Ehrman. — I  have  printed  as  high  as 
80  and  90  grains  strong  of  silver  to  the 
ounce,  and  being  acid  and  no  fuming,  prints 
never  changed. 

Mr.  Atwood  had  printed  as  high  as  110 
grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  but 
it  was  different  kind  of  paper,  and  harder 
albumen. 

Mr.  Ehrman. — Paper  was  salted  some 
time  ago  with  two  grains  of  chloride  of 
barium  ;  now  it  is  salted  stronger,  five  grains 
of  chloride  of  ammonia  for  plain  paper. 

Mr.  Atwood  made  paper  as  follows:  one 
fresh  egg  to  each  ounce  of  water,  six  drops  of 
acetic  acid,  well  beaten  and  strained.  This 
would  not  work  well  if  negatives  were  too 
dense. 

Mr.  Ehrman.' — In  1852,  I  used  a  bath  as 
strong  as  80  or  90  grains,  but  they  were 
then  toning  with  hyposulphite  or  chloride 
of  silver,  gold  not  being  used  at  that  time. 

Marcellin  F.  Dellac, 

Secretary. 
(Operator,  Rockwood's  Photograph  Gallery.) 

The  Boston  Society  of  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers held  a  public  meeting  at  their 
room,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Satur- 
day afternoon,  March  31st,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  and  practically  illustrating 
amateur  photography  to  those  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  was  required  for  a  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  this  recreation. 

A  dozen  or  more  cameras  of  different 
styles  and  makes  were  exhibited,  and  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  each  were  very  im- 
partially explained  by  the  President,  W.  T. 
Brigham,  Esq.,  who  also  described  several 
forms  of  tripods,  changing-boxes,  lenses, 
etc.,  after  which  Mr.  "W.  H.  Pickering  ex- 
plained the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  during  the  exposure  and  development 
of  a  plate.  He  then  exposed  a  plate  in  the 
room,  and  after  darkening  the  room,  it  was 
developed  in  a  glass  tank,  a  red  light  being 
thrown  upon  ^it  with  an  oxyhydrogen  lan- 
tern, so  that  the  audience  could  see  the 
changes  taking  place.  The  fixing  was  also 
done  in  a  tank,  but  in  this  case  the  image 
was  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  clearing 
of  the  plate  proved  to  be  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  sight. 

The  audience  then   asked  any  questions 
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which  they  chose,  examined  the  various  in- 
struments exhibited,  and  the  specimen  prints 
contributed  by  the  members. 

A  large  number  of  persons  were  present, 
including  a  good  proportion  of  ladies.  The 
fact  that  nearly  all  were  strangers  to  the 
Society,  shows  that  a  rapidly  increasing 
interest  is  being  developed  in  this  direction. 

Entertainment  by  the  Chicago  Pho- 
tographic Society. — On  Wednesday  even- 
ing, March  7th,  the  Chicago  Photographic 
Society  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting,  at 
their  rooms,  229  State  street.  The  President, 
Mr.  Davies,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

A  special  entertainment  was  provided 
for  the  evening,  and  the  regular  business 
dispensed  with. 

The  audience  was  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  us,  as  we  had  not  expected  to  see  so  large 
and  appreciative  an  assembly.  The  enter- 
tainment was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ever  given  by  this  Society,  and  reflects 
credit  upon  the  committee  who  had  it  in 
charge. 

The  following  programme  was  success- 
fully carried  out  without  a  single  drawback. 

The  first  rendition  was  a  very  well  exe- 
cuted duet  on  the  piano  by  the  two  graceful 
and  interesting  children  of  Mr.  Gayton  A. 
Douglass,  Miss  Viola  and  Master  Leonard 
Douglass.  The  audience  duly  appreciated 
their  performance  by  giving  them  a  hearty 
encore. 

Following,  was  a  recitation  by  a  very  ac- 
complished and  talented  young  lady,  Miss 
Julia  Leavans,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the 
well-known  elocutionist,  Mrs.  G-.  Letch- 
worth.  The  title  of  the  piece  which  she  so 
very  ably  recited  was  "  The  Koyal  Prin- 
cess," by  Kossetti. 

The  third  number  on  the  programme 
was  a  song  by  Mrs.  C.  Gentile,  who  sang 
"Tender  and  True." 

The  fourth  number  was  a  recitation  by 
the  talented  and  vivacious  Miss  Dora 
Whyte,  who  gave  a  most  appropriate  piece 
for  the  occasion,  namely,  "  Biddy  McGinnis 
at  the  Photographer's."  As  a  matter  of 
course,  she  brought  down  the  house  with 
her  recital  of  poor  Biddy's  trials  at  the 
"  Old  bag  of  bones  of  a  Photographer." 

Next  in  order  was  the  "Song  of  the  Shoe- 


maker," by  the  two  interesting  and  beautiful 
children,  Edith  and  Warren  Dewey,  who 
made  their  debut  to  an  audience  in  public. 

Then  Dr.  Garrison  proceeded  to  show, 
by  means  of  a  powerful  lantern,  a  large 
number  of  slides  prepared  by  himself,  Prof. 
Burnham,  of  the  Chicago  University,  and 
others;  the  Doctor  gave  a  short  and 
humorous  description  as  each  view  was 
rapidly  passed  along.  The  majority  of  his 
collection  was  from  negatives  made  during 
some  of  his  summer  vacations,  which  in- 
cluded portraits  of  Gladstone,  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Dickens,  thrown  up  five  or  six 
times  the  natural  size ;  views  of  the  Hud- 
son ;  steamers  going  at  full  speed,  a  large 
collection  from  the  New  York  Zoological 
Garden,  also  a  number  of  fossils,  etc.  Pro- 
fessor Haskins,  also  showed  an  interesting 
collection  from  engravings  of  various  forms 
of  the  "Aurora."  Then  Mr.  P.  B.  Green 
showed  some  transparencies  made  by  dry 
plates,  as  were  many  of  the  Doctor's.  One, 
Mr.  Green  showed,  was  printed  in  five 
minutes'  exposure  in  his  dark-room  with 
the  light  only  of  his  red  lantern,  clearly 
demonstrating  the  facility  with  which  fog 
can  be  obtained  on  very  excellent  dry  plates, 
with  a  prolonged  exposure  to  red  light. 

The  whole  entertainment,  from  beginning 
to  end,  was  successful,  refined  and  artistic, 
and  a  pronounced,  success.  ^ 

Before  adjourning,  Mr.  Hall  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  so  kindly 
tendered  their  services,  for  the  very  pleas- 
ing evening  they  had  enjoyed. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Are  you  getting  ready?  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  not  very  much  said  by 
those  having  the  matter  of  the  Milwaukee 
exhibition  in  charge,  but  knowing  the  char- 
acter of  the  gentlemen  for  work,  we  gather 
from  the  indications  that  the  exhibition  in 
connection  with  Milwaukee  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  known 
to  this  country.  Those  who  remember  the 
good  old  Conventions  of  the  National  Pho- 
tographic Association,  will  probably  see 
history  repeated,  and  enjoy  a  most  de- 
lightful feast,  if  they  are  present.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  our  leading  photogra- 
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phers  will  take  an  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  at  least  have  examples  of  their  work  on 
exhibition.  All  of  us  are  apt  to  fall  into 
grooves,  if  we  stick  by  our  own  studios  and 
see  only  the  work  made  under  our  own  care, 
and  hand.  This  is  bad.  Anyone,  in  any 
profession,  is  better  for  the  examination  of 
the  work  of  others.  If  it  accomplishes 
nothing  more,  it  will  encourage  one  to  make 
further  effort  to  improve.  Such  is  one  of 
the  objects  of  our  Convention.  We  re- 
member well  that  at  the  Cleveland  Conven- 
tion, we  saw  more  than  one  man  come  there 
well  set-up  in  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
quality  of  his  work,  but  go  away  feeling  so 
badly,  and  so  sick  at  heart  as  to  be  almost 
induced  to  go  out  of  business,  so  much 
better  work  did  he  see  there  than  he  had 
done,  or  had  any  idea  was  practised  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  we  saw 
one  of  our  old  subscribers  actually  weeping, 
the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks,  as 
quietly  and  alone,  in  one  of  the  alcoves,  he 
was  earnestly  examining  the  work  of  another 
whose  name  he  had  never  before  heard.  It 
made  him  a  wiser  and  better  man,  and  he 
has  since  then  made  the  very  best  quality 
of  work. 

What  we  want  in  our  profession  is  culti- 
vated workmen,  for  the  skylight  and  the 
dark-room  work,  quick  to  take  in  all  that  is 
required  by  our  art.  There  are  other  ele- 
ments that  are  just  as  necessary  to  be  culti- 
vated and  improved,  and  there  is  nothing 
like  an  exhibition  to  do  it. 

We  believe  that  if  the  Convention  is 
entered  into  with  proper  spirit,  and  the  ex- 
hibition is  properly  worked  up  and  taken 
care  of,  that  men  will  not  only  see  their 
deficiencies,  if  they  go  there,  but  that  they 
will  also  find  many  other  gifts  which  they 
possess  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge 
until  the  thought  which  will  be  brought  to 
them  at  that  place,  develops  them.     Go 

THE  COMING  CONVENTION. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  ap- 
proaching event,  which  every  photographer 
in  America  should  bear  in  mind,  are  be- 
ginning to  assume  a  most  favorable  character. 
Applications   for  assignment   of  space   are 


already  coming  in,  and  if  one  may,  at  this 
early  day,  hazard  a  prediction,  the  prospect 
is  that  we  shall  have  an  exhibition  of  the 
capabilities  and  possibilities  of  photography 
altogether  unprecedented  in  its  history. 

One  gentleman,  well  known  as  a  caterer 
to  the  highest  tastes  of  the  craft,  asks  for 
1 ,200  square  feet  of  well-lighted  wall  whereon 
to  illustrate,  by  photographs,  the  work  per- 
taining to  his  special  department.  No  as- 
piring young  photographer  can  afford  to  lose 
the  lesson  which  this  suggestive  wall  alone 
will  be  able  to  impart.  This  is  but  a  single 
example  from  among  the  many  educational 
appliances  that  will  be  collected  together 
under  one  roof.  The  best  work  from  the 
best  studios  will  be  there  to  see.  What  pho- 
tographer can  afford  to  stay  away  ?  The 
young  will  acquire  experience,  and  the  old 
grow  young  in  enthusiasm. 

The  time  has  not  come  for  publishing  the 
programme,  or  stating  definitely  and  in  order 
the  particulars  of  the  entertainment  which 
is  in  course  of  preparation.  In  order  that  a 
full  measure  of  success  may  be  insured,  we 
must  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  a  great 
number.  "  One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer;"  neither  do  a  president,  treasurer, 
and  secretary  make  a  convention.  We  are 
here  to  do  your  bidding.  We  have  pro- 
vided the  grandest  edifice  ever  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  can  give  you  a  magnificent  re- 
ception, worthy  of  an  Oriental  prince  and 
his  retinue ;  but  we  must  come  down  to 
homely  business,  and  ask  you  to  come  down 
with  your  little  dues.  The  old  Scotch  pro- 
verb, "  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle,"  ap- 
plies exactly  to  the  case.  If  every  one  will 
send  in  his  two  dollars  to  the  treasurer  at 
once — you  know  who  he  is,  J.  H.  Heed, 
Clinton,  Iowa — it  will  give  the  Convention 
a  boom,  and  you  will  never  miss  a  cent. 

This  is  not  all.  Only  about  one  in  every 
ten  of  the  photographers  of  America  are 
members  of  the  Association.  To  tliose  that 
are  we  say  :  Try  to  induce  as  many  more  as 
possible  to  join  it.  It  is  not  an  institution 
which 

"  Those  who  are  without  would  fain  get  in, 
And    those    who    are  within    would   fain    get 
out." 

Come  on,  then,  ye  who  are  without.    Our 
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"  latch-string  hangs  outside  the  door."  We 
will  give  you  a  good  account  of  every  dol- 
lar you  pay  into  the  treasury.  Lay  your 
plans  for  a  little  vacation  next  August,  and 
take  an  excursion  to  Milwaukee,  the  Cream 
City.  It  does  not  take  its  name  from  our 
principal  beverage,  although  the  lacteal 
product  is  by  no  means  scarce.  The  foun- 
tain of  healing  waters,  known  over  the 
world  as  the  Bethesda,  is  near  at  hand, 
and  every  thirsty  soul  can  be  well  supplied. 
It  will  certainly  be  well  to  have  it  on  draught 
at  the  place  of  meeting.  I  say  nothing  of 
Milwaukee  beer.  But  do  not  fail  to  come. 
Come  by  rail,  or  come  by  the  lakes,  expect- 
ing to  have  a  grand  time,  and  be  better  off 
in  pocket  by  the  end  of  the  year  than  if  you 
staid  away. 

W.  H.  Sherman. 


THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  amateur  photographic 
society  in  existence  is  in  Philadelphia. 
Among  its  members  are  some  who  have 
practised  the  art  as  amateurs  for  over  thirty 
years.  In  talking  to  one  of  these  veterans 
a  short  time  ago,  he  declared  that  although 
he  had  ridden  many  hobbies,  he  never 
found  any  which  gave  him  so  much  enjoy- 
ment and  pleasure  as  photography,  although 
it  had  kicked  him  over  many  times,  and 
caused  him  to  feel  like  giving  it  up.  Of 
many  such  is  the  Photographic  Society 
made  up,  including,  however,  many  scions 
who  are  quite  novices.  The  exhibition  al- 
luded to  above  was  to  exhibit  to  a  large 
body  of  invited  guests,  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  April  12th,  at  the  lecture-room 
of  the  Academy  of  Pine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
a  selection  of  about  one  hundred  lantern 
slides  made  from  the  last  year's  work  of  the 
members. 

The  list  included  many  beautiful  bits  of 
scenery  in  our  own  country,  and  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Scotland,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and 
Syria,  together  with  a  nice  variety  of  sub- 
jects into  which  the  figures  of  men,  women, 
children,  horses,  camels,  and  donkeys  had 
been  introduced.    It  was  rather  a  conglom- 


erate collection ,  but  the  slides  were  arranged 
in  the  shape  of  a  tour  by  the  lecturer,  who 
started  the  lecture  with  a  beautiful  canal 
scene,  representing  the  Society  excursion 
of  1882,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 
Then  the  audience  was  conducted  up  through 
our  country,  down  into  Florida,  again,  to 
the  northern  and  colder  regions,  back  to 
Philadelphia,  and  across  the  water;  then 
visiting  the  various  foreign  countries  named. 
The  end  of  the  route  was  brought  about  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  quaint,  old  rope-ferrj^,  by 
means  of  which  the  audience  dispersed  for 
their  homes,  apparently  with  considerable 
reluctance.  We  ought  to  mention,  also, 
that  some  eight  examples  of  micro-photog- 
raphy were  shown  from  one  of  the  mem- 
bers; their  excellent  quality  was  apparent. 
This  difficult  branch  of  our  art  is  not  prac- 
tised by  many,  and  therefore  the  examples 
shown  are  all  very  worthy  of  mention.  Of 
the  105  pictures  shown,  the  following  pro- 
cesses were  represented:  Gelatine,  47; 
Taupenot,  6 ;  gum  Arabic,  1  ;  wet  col- 
lodion, 51. 

The  pictures  were  introduced- and  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  the 
editor  of  this  magazine,  who  conducted  his 
audience  from  the  beginning  of  the  tour  to 
the  end.  The  whole  affair  was  looked  upon 
as  a  very  delightful  one,  and  it  seemed  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  The  pictures 
shown  were  made  by  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  : 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Browne,  H.  T.  Coates,  J.  W. 
Bates,  S.  Fisher  Corlies,  F.  T.  Fassitt,  E. 
Wallace,  Jr.,  M.D.,  W.  H.  Walmsley,  S. 
M.  Fox,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  G.  B.  Wood,  C. 
Barrington,  S.  R.  Pancoast,  W.  H.  Rau, 
William  Bell,  Samuel  Sartain,  Edward  L. 
Wilson,  and  Pv.  S.  Eedfield. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
SINCE  THE  YEAR  1879. 


BY  DR.   H.  W.  VOGEL. 


As  announced  in  our  last  issue,  a  new 
work  by  Dr  Vogel,  with  the  above  title,  will 
be  issued  soon,  and  will  be  an  era  in  pho- 
tographic literature.  Dr.  Vogel's  well 
known  Hand-Book  of  Photography  is  pos- 
sessed by  almost  every  photographer  of 
repute   in    America,   as   well    as    in   most 
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European  countries  where  the  German  or 
English  language  is  spoken.  His  present 
book  takes  up  photographic  practice  from 
the  time  the  other  one  was  published,  in 
1879,  and  gives  us  a  most  comprehensive 
review  of  every  important  discovery  in 
photography  and  photographic  chemistry 
within  the  last  four  years,  considering 
especially  the  practice  of  emulsion  pho- 
tography, and  an  additional  chapter  on 
photography  for  amateurs.  Dr.  Vogel 
needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers,  sinee 
he  has  furnished  us  with  a  monthly  letter 
nearly  all  the  time  since  this  magazine  was 
born.  Moreover,  he  is  professor  and  teacher 
of  photography,  and  of  spectrum  analysis,  at 
the  Imperial  Technical  High-school  in  Ber- 
lin, so  that  his  daily  vocation  enables  him  to 
keep  up  constantly  with  all  that  pertains  to 
our  art  practically.  The  work  of  tranlation 
has  been  done  by  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  Jr., 
»of  this  city,  and  the  work  revised  and  en- 
larged by  the  Editor  of  this  magazine.  So 
that  by  this  tri-eftort,  it  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  books  ever  published. 
Some  sixty  or  seventy  illustrations  will  be 
used  to  add  value  to  the  text.  We  shall 
presently  make  some  extracts  from  the  pages 
of  this-  book  as  it  goes  on,  but  only  add  the 
■preface  by  the  distinguished  author  at 
present. 

Preface. 

At  no  period  of  its  highly  interesting 
course  of  development  has  the  art  of  Pho- 
tography been  able  to  show  such  marked 
advances  as  within  the  last  four  years. 

The  old  collodion  process,  which  had  been 
firmly  established  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  without  a  rival,  suddenly  found 
one  in  the  highly  sensitive  gelatine  dry 
process,  which  unites  certainty  and  ease  of 
manipulation  with  good  keeping  qualities 
and  clean  results.  By  its  aid,  the  photo- 
graphing of  moving  and  feebly  illuminated 
objects  was  wonderfully  facilitated,  instan- 
taneous and  amateur  photography  received 
a  fresh  impulse,  and  results  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  photography  in  art,  science, 
and  general  industry  which  in  earlier  times 
would  have  been  deemed  impossible. 

At  the  same  time  the  electric  light  offered 
itself  as  an  important  substitute  for  day- 


light in  photographic  studios,  and  made 
the  portrait  photographer  independent  of 
changes  of  weather.  New  and  important 
positive  processes,  such  as  the  platinum, 
and  various  direct-copying  processes,  went 
hand-in-hand  with  the  new  dry  process,  so 
that  the  labor  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
engineer  and  man  of  science,  who  are  em- 
ploying the  camera  more  and  more,  was 
sensibly  lessened.  Novel  and  excellent 
forms  of  lenses,  instantaneous  shutters,  and 
landscape  apparatus,  did  their  part,  in  dif- 
fusing and  increasing  the  capacities  of  the 
art  in  every  direction.  Many  excellent 
chemists  and  scientific  men  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  investigation  of  the  problems 
of  photographic  chemistry,  and  by  no  means 
the  smallest  share  of  the  said  advance  in  the 
arts  is  owing  to  them. 

The  author  has  set  himself  the  task  of 
giving  a  general  review  of  the  same,  by 
selecting  from  among  recently  discovered 
facts  only  the  more  important  ones — those 
that  had  been  proved  in  practice,  or  those 
capable  of  further  development ;  endeavor- 
ing to  present  them  in  brief,  clear  terms, 
such  as  are  in  ordinary  use. 

The  book  may  also  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  addition  to  his  already  known 
Lehrbuch  (Handbook),  to  which  it  bears 
a  resemblance  in  the  general  division  of 
the  matter.  The  third  edition  of  the  Hand- 
booh  had  already  appeared  when  the  new 
discoveries  forming  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  could  scarcely  have  been  said 
to  claim  an  existence. 

Photographic  processes  with  the  printing 
press,  which  have  lately  created  a  litera- 
ture of  their  own,  could  be  but  alluded  to; 
a  detailed  account  of  them  would  have 
made  the  book  too  costly,  and  lessened  its 
universal  circulation. 

A  supplementary  chapter  contains  special 
advice  to  scientific  men  and  amateurs. 

The  author  hopes  that  the  book  may  be 
as  kindly  received  as  his  Handbook. 

Berlin,  April,  1883. 

In  addition,  permit  us  to  say,  that  the 
work  is  now  in  press  and  will  be  issued 
some  time  next  month.  Our  readers  shall  be 
apprised  of  it,  so  that  they  may  be  the  first 
to  secure  the  advantages  it  will  contain. 
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FRIEND  OR  FOE? 

Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer  : 

I  have  just  received  a  circular  inviting  me 
to  purchase  a  process  for  making  my  own 
dry  plates.  It  tells  me  plainly  that  the 
method' is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  gentleman — who  is 
willing  to  divulge  the  secret  for  a  considera- 
tion— after  months  of  patient  and  persistent 
toil.  What  I  desire  to  know  more  partic- 
ularly is,  in  what  light  to  view  the  stock- 
dealer  who  steps  in  as  the  agent  for  the 
process -monger.  N"ow,  the  vending  of 
secret  processes  has  been  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  fraternity  from  the  begin- 
ning; and  although  we  have  tolerated 
these  things,  and  been  victimized  time  and 
again,  very  little  up  to  this  period  has  been 
done  by  the  stock-dealer  to  assist  in  unload- 
ing a  process  upon  the  craft.  It  may  be"  a 
good  thing  that  is  offered,  but  hardly  new, 
we  imagine,  as  our  literature  is  full  of  hints 
that  lead  to  formulas  like  the  one  our  friend 
proposes  to  give.  We  have  looked  to  our 
favorite  stock-dealer  many  times  in  the  past 
for  information  regarding  possible  benefits 
from  certain  processes,  etc.,  and  he,  being 
a  practical  and  wide-awake  man,  has  kindly 
helped  me  with  advice  that  has  kept  money 
in  my  pocket;  and  all  this  done  for  the 
asking.  It  seems  a  little  novel  and  out  of 
the  regular  order  that  a  dealer  should  clothe 
himself  with  the  agency  of  a  secret  process, 
and  seek  profits  additional  to  his  merchan- 
dise. Truly  yours, 

"Growler." 

[We  presume  the  writer  of  the  above  al- 
ludes to  the  circular  issued  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Thompson,*  offering  to  sell  Mr.  Hartley's 
process,  for  making  emulsion  plates  for 
twenty  dollars.  But,  as  "  none  will  be  sold 
unless  five  hundred  subscribe,"  there  is, 
after  all,  not  much  to  fear.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  in  this  intelligent  age  there  are  so 
large  a  number  willing  to  buy  what  their 
magazines  give  them,  over  and  over.  We 
do  not  believe  it  is  an  advantage  at  present 
for  the  photographer,  as  a  rule,  to  make  his 
own  emulsion  plates.    With  all  the  formuke 

*  As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  withdrawn  his  agency  for  Mr.  Hartley. 


and  directions  in  the  world,  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  which  only  an  expert  can 
overcome. 

It  is  better,  therefore,  to  purchase  plates 
of  men  who  are  in  positions  to  make  large 
batches  of  emulsion  at  a  time,  and  who 
have  practical  knowledge  and  conveniences 
for  overcoming  the  drawbacks. 

We  have  known  several  leading  photog- 
raphers to  try  making  their  own  plates,  and 
to  gladly  abandon  it. — Ed.] 


DOTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

At  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
Mr.  Tamkin  read  a  long  dissertation  on  the 
development  of  dry  plates,  which  gave  rise 
to  much  discussion.  The  author  adopts, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  alkaline  de- 
velopment with  pyrogaltic  acid,  without  the 
aid  of  a  retarding  bromide,  agreeing  in  this 
with  Mr.  .Mckean,  who  finds  the  bromide 
useless;  but  the  author  endeavors  to  show, 
besides,  that  the  addition  of  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia  is  also  useless. 

Dr.  Phipson  announces  that  he  has  just 
discovered  two  new  organic  coloring  matters 
whose  action  on  light  is  very  remarkable. 
They  arc  both  soluble  in  water,  and  of  a 
magnificent  rose-red.  One  of  them,  which 
he  has  called  palmelline,  was  obtained  from 
Palmella  cruenta,  alga  of  a  blood-red  color, 
which  is  found  at  the  base  of  damp  walls; 
and  the  other  ruberine,  from  Agaricus  ruber, 
a  poisonous  mushroom  which  grows  in 
abundance  in  pine  forests. 

Palmelline  yields  red-rose  solutions,  but 
with  a  yellow  fluorescence,  and  in  the  spectro- 
scope  shows  two  bands  of  absorption  in  the 
yellow  of  the  spectrum  (as  in  the  case  of' 
blood).  Ruberine  also  gives  red-rose  solu- 
tions, but  with  a  blue  fluorescence,  and  in 
the  spectroscope  two  bands  of  absorption  in 
the  green  of  the  spectrum. 

The  solutions  of  these  two  substances 
seen  by  transmission,  are  both  of  a  very 
beautiful  red-rose  color,  best  seen  by  reflec- 
tion; the  solution  of  one  is  gold-yellow  and 
that  of  the  other  indigo-blue. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  has  been  invited  by  the 
managers  of  the  great  porcelain  manufac 
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tory,  in  Limoge,  France,  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  on   Photography   as   a   Decorative 

Art. 

Courret  Hermanos,  of  Lima,  Peru,  has 
produced  some  beautiful  results  in  landscape 
photography,  by  imitating  natural  moon- 
light effect. 

The  exposures  were  made  either  in  the 
early  morning,  or  evening  at  sunset;  the 
camera  being  directed  straight  towards  the 
sun. 

The  clouds  were  copied  in  from  another 
negative,  but  the  moon  was  not  etched  in 
as  usual,  the  disk  of  the  sun  itself  furnishing 
the  effect  of  the  moon  between  or  behind 
the  clouds. 

The  negatives  taken  at  sundown,  gave 
the  best  results. 

Durable  Silver  Paper. — The  paper  is 
silvered  in  the  usual  way  and  hung  up 
until  it  ceases  to  drip ;  then  floated  for  ten 
seconds  upon  the  back  side,  on  a  solution  of 
citric  acid  in  water,  10  grains  to  150  centi- 
metres of  water.  After  it  is  dry,  if  kept  in 
the  dark,  it  may  be  preserved  unchanged 
for  many  months. 

Substitute  for  Glass  Plates  in  Pho- 
tography.— Fickeissen  &  Becker,  of  Wei- 
mer,  announce  in  the  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung,  that  they  have  discovered  a  substi- 
tute for  glass,  which,  while  possessing  all 
its  advantages  of  transparency,  thinness, 
etc.,  is  superior  in  cheapness,  durability, 
and  exemption  from  risk  of  breakage.  It 
is  their  intention  to  prepare  these  plates 
for  the  market. 

They  claim  that  they  resist  the  action  of 
all  the  chemicals  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected ;  neither  altering  in  shape  nor  chang- 
ing in  constitution,  and  yet  may  be  bent 
and  packed  in  small  space  without  injury; 
offering,  in  this  respect,  peculiar  advantages 
to  the  travelling  photographer. 


THE  "PLAQUE." 

Mr.  P.  B.  Clench's  patent  "plaque" 
picture  is  steadily  and  surely  working  its 
way  into  popularity.  The  pretty  reduced 
plaques  which  we  gave  in  our  December 
issue  have  excited    great  interest  in  them. 


One  dealer  in  Havana,  Cuba,  ordered  six 
outfits  at  once,  and  they  az'e  going  all  over 
the  country.  Some  fine  testimonials  are 
given  in  the  advertisement  on  another  page. 
The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  is  prepared 
to  supply  the  trade  with  outfits  and  directions 
as  advertised,  and  will  welcome  any  practical 
hints  on  the  production  of  these  new  pictures 
from  our  readers.  The  following  from  a 
contemporary,  being  apropos,  is  interesting  : 
"Why  is  it  so  few  changes  or  novelties 
are  introduced  by  photographers  ?  The  same 
styles  of  years  ago  are  still  in  vogue.  The 
enterprising  frame-maker's  beautiful  gold 
and  velvet  frame  is  handed  out  to  our  cus- 
tomers for  five  or  six  dollars,  with  a  fifty  cent 
old-style  picture  in  it.  If  a  customer  will 
pay  five  or  six  dollars  for  a  cabinet  frame, 
he  will  pay  it  for  a  picture  ;  but  he  won't  pay 
it  unless  it  has  something  new  and  novel 
about  it.  Every  other  line  of  business  has 
its  fashionable  novelties.  We  want  more 
fashion,  nicer  settings  for  our  work,  and  we 
don't  want  it  all  in  the  frame.  We  want 
the  picture  worth  as  much  as  the  frame. 
The  plaque  promises  to  be  the  thing." — Pho- 
tographic Times  and  American  Photographer. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

BY  EDWARD  L.  WILSON. 

From  Akabah  to  Petra. 

(Continued  from  page  78.) 

On  Friday  morning  we  awoke  at  the  usual 
early  hour  and  made  the  start  forward,  in  a 
few  moments  climbing  up  through  a  wind- 
ing pass  whose  sides  were-  dotted  by  large 
flocks,  attended  by  shepherds.  Here  we 
were  treated  to  the  first  sight  of  Mount 
Hor.  We  were  in  the  Nukb  es  Sebleyeh. 
Here  and  there  the  gorgeous  heights  of  sand- 
stone would  crop  out  and  lift  themselves  up 
from  the  mount.  Low  shrubs  were  thick, 
and  patches  of  green  grass  were  frequent. 
By  the  sight  of  them  we  were  assured  that 
we  were  coming  to  a  northern  country, 
where  there  would  be  more  water  and  more 
foliage. 

During  the  morning  we  passed  a  Bedouin 
cemetery,  the  saddest  of  all  I  ever  saw,  made 
up  of  stone  semi-circles  with  graves  in  them, 
and  here  and  there  gravestones  with  rude 
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Arabic  letters  on  their  ends.  We  lunched 
at  noon  near  a  curiously  formed  spire  about 
twelve  feet  bigh,  which  was  a  fine  conglom- 
eration of  color,  and  lovely  in  shape,  a 
miniature  mountain  all  by  itself.  It  was 
striped,  spotted,  waved  and  streaked  with 
olive,  brown,  gray,  lilac,  red  and  purple,  and 
made  up  of  various  kinds  of  flint  and  quartz, 
sandstone  and  pebbles,  some  of  which  seemed 
to  be  chiselled  and  engraved  in  a  most  curi- 
ous manner,  as  though  done  by  hand. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  came 
to  the  fountain  called  Ain  el  Dalageh.  Here 
there  was  a  small  tumbling  cascade,  with 
patches  of  grass  on  the  sides  of  the  stream 
which  flowed  down  the  hill  from  the  well, 
and  here  it  was  proposed  to  camp.  Our 
tents  were  not  up  yet,  so  we  clambered  up 
the  mountain  side  to  see  if  we  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Petra,  as  we  were  told  we 
would.  When  we  descended  we  found  that 
there  was  trouble  in  the  camp.  Our  con- 
ducting Sheik,  with  his  head  man,  and  our 
dragoman,  came  to  me  and  wanted  "  a  hear- 
ing." I  had  to  pretend  to  be  very  angry, 
and  to  scold  very  hard  about  the  laziness  of 
his  men  and  their  short  days,  and  assume  to 
be  very  unforgiving.  With  this  my  hands 
and  my  beard  were  kissed,  and  great  pro- 
testations of  sorrow  made.  I  was  besought 
to  forgive  and  forget,  with  a  promise  that 
everything  hereafter  should  be  conducted 
"as  though  I  were  their  brother."  With 
this  assurance,  of  course,  I  patted  the  boys 
on  the  head  and  once  more  forgave  them. 
While  this  was  going  on  a  very  dignified 
Bedouin  rode  by  with  an  attendant  behind 
him.  He  carried  a  long  spear,  with  a  twelve- 
foot  bamboo  handle  and  a  twenty-inch  blade. 
I  shook  hands  with  him  and  passed  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season.  This  was  a  day  of 
trouble  with  the  men  generally,  and  yet  I 
tried  to  obey  the  injunction  of  Deuteronomy 
xxiii.  7,  "  Thou  shalt  not  abhor  the  Edomite, 
for  he  is  thy  brother."  As  a  rule,  I  rather 
liked  them  more  than  I  abhorred  them,  but 
the  lot  we  had  then  were  the  weakest,  puniest, 
feeblest,  laziest  lot  I  had  seen  yet.  They 
were,  however,  very  good-natured.  During 
the  whole  of  the  travel  from  Akabah,  now 
more  than  four  days,  we  knew  not  whether 
or  not  we  should  be  able  to  enter  Petra  by 
this  route,  which  is  called  the  "  short  route," 


on  account  of  the  wild  Fellahin.  It  is  the 
best  route,  and  indeed  the  only  one  by  which 
the  visitor  may  see  the  surrounding  country 
in  all  its  glory.  Those  who  approach  it  by 
Wady  Araba,  which  is  the  usual  route, 
know  very  little  as  to  what  the  surrounding 
country  on  the  east  is  like.  So  on  Friday 
morning  I  could  not  help  but  repeat  over 
and  over  the  old  Bible  inquiry,  which  other 
earnest  hearts  had  repeated,  "  Who  will 
bring  me  into  the  strong  city?"  "Who 
will  lead  me  into  Edom?"  and  then  the 
assurance  came  "through  God  we  shall  do 
valiantly,  for  he  it  is  that  shall  tread  down 
our  enemies."  It  was  with  David's  confi- 
dence then,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try 
and  get  into  Petra  in  "  the  short  way,"  and 
through  God  we  did  "  do  valiantly,"  having 
succeeded  in  entering  it  and  planting  our 
colors  before  we  were  observed  by  the  Fel- 
lahin. 

We  arose  on  Saturday  morning  at  half- 
past  four,  and  with  a  camp-fire  of  turfa 
brush  at  our  door,  by  its  light  ate  a  hasty 
breakfast  and  made  the  start.  During  the 
night  a  heavy  frost  fell,  and  ice  was  made  in 
Mur  \vater-vi'SM.'K  proving  again  to  us  that 
we  were  approaching  the  north.  We  were 
all  ready  for  a  start  when  another  of  those 
outbreaks  which  happen  oftentime  among 
the  Bedouin  occurred,  and  delayed  us  until 
the  fight  could  be  settled,  and  the  usual 
kissing  and  hugging  and  begging  of  for- 
giveness  undergone.  Our  conducting  Sheik 
had  been  a  better  man  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  I  forgave  him  once  more.  I  exhibited 
to  him  a  brass  button,  which  I  earned  dis- 
played on  my  coat,  promising  him  if  he  con- 
tinued to  do  his  duty  until  we  parted  that 
it  should  be  his  forever.  Again  he  promised 
that  he  was  my  "own  child,"  and  would  do 
his  duty  fully.  Then  we  started.  The  frost 
was  white,  the  ice  crunching  under  our 
feet.  We  walked  up  the  valley  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  at  last  reached  the 
highest  point,  when  suddenly  Mount  Hor's 
sharp  peaks  were  seen,  and  then  the  inde- 
scribable Wady  Miisa,  or  Valley  of  Petra, 
the  climax  of  Mount  Seir.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  first  glimpse,  with  the  rising  sun 
reaching  only  the  higher  peaks.  We  found 
no  opposing  sons  of  Esau  here  to  deny  us 
entrance  or  to  spoil  the  full  enjoyment  of 
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our  view.  We  were  on  a  high,  rocky  spur, 
which  we  found  to  run  around  three  sides  of 
the  city,  and  which  gave  us  a  halloon  view, 
a  panoramic  map  from  west  to  east.  We  first 
approached  the  range  from  the  south,  but 
now  stood  with  our  backs  to  the  sun. 

At  the  end  of  a  chain  of  rocks  which  be- 
longs to  the  Petra  combination  on  the  left 
rose  a  great  light-colored  mount,  tapering 
towards  its  top  as  though  covered  with  mina- 
rets, and  surrounded  by  a  mosque  of  a  hun- 
dred domes.  To  the  right  of  it  was  a  broad, 
deep  ravine  of  red  rock,  beautifully  outlined 
on  each  side,  with  all  of  its  many  tops  in 
deep  shadow.  Away  beyond  we  could  for 
miles  see  Wady  Araba,  also  a  white  cloud 
over  Hebron  and  the  sea  beyond  Gaza.  The 
colors  were  superb.  As  far  as  we  could  see 
to  the  right  and  north,  splendid  pictures  arose 
before  us,  like  so  many  valleyed  cities. 
Away  down  deep  in  the  shadows  were  a 
number  of  deep  ravines,  whose  entrances 
were  presented  to  us  like  great  iron  gates, 
over  which  we  could  see  the  varied  ranks  of 
beautifully  formed  flint  rocks,  which  helped 
the  foreground  of  our  picture.  On  our  ex- 
treme right  was  a  light-colored  noble  peak 
which  stands  as  next-door  neighbor  to  the 
now  dark  and  indistinct  form  of  Mount 
Hor.  And  Oh,  what  "desolation"  there 
was  in  that  great  valley  between  us  !  Only 
the  sound  of  the  birds  could  be  heard,  and 
no  other  living  thing  or  sign  thereof  was 
seen.  A  sense  came  here  to  me  of  the  utter 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.  ' '  Edom  shall  be  a 
desolation  ;  every  one  that  goeth  by  it  shall 
be  astonished,"  Jeremiah  xlix.  17;  "And 
they  shall  know  my  vengeance,  saith  the 
Lord,"  Ezekiel  xxiv.  14.  About  and  around 
us  were  uncultured  fields,  and  masses  of 
tumbled  rocks,  suggesting  cities  destroyed. 
All  a  "desolation  "  in  the  truest  sense.  And 
now  we  moved  on  towards  the  east  until  we 
could  see  almost  where  the  entrance  to  Petra 
proper  was,  and  where  the  river  Sik  plunged 
through  a  ravine. 

As  the  sun  arose,  rich  clusters  of  hills  mul- 
tiplied in  all  colors  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  The  ruins  of  an  old  city  were  now 
lifted  out  of  the  shadow  by  the  sunshine, 
and  some  green  spots,  which  looked  like  a 
Bedouin  farm,  appeared.  The  deep  shades 
were  driven  from  hundreds  of  depressions, 


and  the  rock  cities  were  made  to  show  their 
mysteries.  The  golden  necklace;  the  fiery 
furnace ;  the  green  sward ;  the  florid  gates  ; 
the  encrusted  domes  of  light  and  shade ;  the 
sublime  and  awful  stillness;  the  "desola- 
tion" of  Scripture,  and  the  cheerlessness  of 
nature,  all  impressed  me  grandly. 

As  we  now  went  on,  the  sun  developed  the 
rich  coloring  more  and  more,  and  drove  off 
the  shadows  to  one  side.  The  mighty  ruler 
of  the  day  lifted  up  the  double  line  of  peaks, 
reminding  me  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  mud- 
puffs  way  down  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
as  I  stood  one  morning  and  saw  them  form- 
ing there.  And  Petra  also  now  put  in  an 
appearance,  glistening  like  a  grand  mirror 
amid  the  frame- work  of  the  mountains  which 
surrounded  it  on  every  side. 

Now  we  passed  the  old-time  city  of  Erraja, 
whose  fountain  was  fed  bj  a  tumbling  water- 
fall, at  which  we  stopped,  and  it  afforded  us 
a  drink.  Of  it  we  made  a  number  of  pho- 
tographs, besides  many  of  the  bits  I  have 
tried  to  describe.  All  along  now  we  find 
the  yellow  rocks  flushed  with  red,  like  the 
blush  upon  an  apple  or  peach,  and  away 
across  in  the  soft  light  the  billows  of  the  sea 
came  up  before  us.  Now  we  began  to  ap- 
proach the  city  entrance,  looking  down 
through  a  deep  notch,  which  was  still  in  the 
shadow.  Its  walls  were  almost  as  red  as 
blood,  with  a  fine  mountain  of  pyramidal 
shape  standing  guard  at  its  western  gate. 
And  now  we  began  to  descend  slowly,  climb- 
down  the  Wady  Sik.  Truly  God  gave  Esau 
a  grand  country  and  showed  his  sympathy 
as  much  as  he  could  for  the  poor,  defrauded 
son  of  Isaac ;  but,  alas,  it  was  of  no  avail. 

Now  Mount  Hor  sank  behind  a  hill  which 
we  must  ascend.  Then  we  came  nearer  the 
glittering  many-colored  domes,  and  passed 
through  great  rows  of  high  rock  mounds, 
which  looked  like  pottery  kilns.  Each  turn 
presented  a  grand  panorama  in  a  new  light, 
and  so  different  from  all  I  had  ever  seen. 
Truly,  enough  well-quarried  walls,  columns, 
capitals,  bases  and  halls  to  build  all  the  tem- 
ples on  the  Nile,  with  colors  as  brilliant,  and 
gigantic  hieroglyphics,  whose  mysteries  can- 
not be  read  unless  they  all  mean  one  thing, 
"desolation,"  were  here  in  plenty.  Over  all, 
Mount  Hor  stands  as  watchman,  telling 
them  of  Aaron's  solemn  death  and  burial. 
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And  as  I  descended,  for  I  left  my  caniel  to 
walk  alone  in  contemplation,  I  could  look 
down  into  the  avenues  of  Edom,  and  won- 
der what  it  all  must  have  been  when  David 
passed  through  a  conqueror,  and  Israel  felt 
her  power  there.  The  extensive  bazaars, 
large  shops,  tremendous  factories,  myriads 
of  temples,  tombs,  caves,  all  seemed  to  be 
there  deserted.  Terraces  now  led  down  the 
hills,  green  with  the  coming  crops,  and  alive 
with  the  birds  which  we  startled  on  every 
side.  It  seemed  like  the  region  of  the  Sem- 
mering  railway  in  Austria,  for  we  stood 
almost  over  the  rock  city. 

At  2  p.m.  we  were  so  far  down  into  the 
valley  that  we  could  see  on  the  north  to 
the  village  of  Eljy,  where  the  Petra  Bedouins 
and  Fellahin  live.  It  looked  as  lonely  as 
the  Convent  of  St.  Kathrina  in  the  Sinai 
Desert.  There  were  many  green  fields  and 
various  fruit  trees  in  blossom  there.  Now 
bow  anxiously  I  watched  for  tbe  first 
glimpse  of  the  red  rock  city,  and  how 
strangely  on  the  alert  I  felt  lest  at  any 
moment  we  should  be  surrounded  by  Fella- 
hin, who  would  dispute  our  further  progress. 
Such  a  difficulty  I  much  dreaded,  because 
no  party  of  white  travellers  had  entered 
the  portals  of  this  wonderful  place  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  none  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  more  than  one  or  two 
days  for  a  great  many  more  years.  We 
knew  the  chronic  unfriendliness  of  this  peo- 
ple full  well.  We  did  not  fear  injury  to 
our  persons,  but  we  did  fear  a  discussion  with 
them,  and  the  exactions  which  we  knew 
they  would  surely  make.  In  order  to  keep 
away  from  their  village  we  now  crossed  over 
some  ploughed  fields,  which  led  us  to  the 
little  river  Sik,  which  runs  through  tbe  city, 
and  following  it  we  were  soon  at  the  gates 
of  Petra,  and  really  standing  face  to  face 
with  the  arch  which  heads  the  gorge  leading 
to  the  Grand  Temple  of  the  Kuzneh.  We 
bad  not  been  discovered,  and  were  free  to 
enter  at  will.  And  this  was  Edom,  and  our 
hearts  longed  for  the  morrow,  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Relative  Setisitiveness  of  Gelatine 
Plates — Sensitometers  and  their  Value — 
Oil-Painting  Reproduction  by  Emulsion 
Plates — To  make  Gelatine  Plates  trans- 
parent by  Shaving — Black  Margin  on 
Gelatine  Plates — The  Mignonette  Print- 
ing Processes. 

The  great  superiority  in  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness of  gelatine  plates  over  those  of  the 
wet  process  is  a  fact  universally  acknowl- 
edged, yet  it  is  remarkable  that  different 
operators,  estimating  the  sensitiveness  of  one 
and  the  same  emulsion,  disagree  very  ma- 
terially in  their  results. 

One  variety  of  plates  which  I  have  found 
to  be  only  four  times  as  sensitive  as  wet 
plates,  Abney,  of  England,  declares  to  be  ten 
times  as  sensitive.  The  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence is  to  be  sought  from  the  fact  that  the 
degree  of  sensitiveness  varies  with  the  con- 
ditions to  which  the  plates  are  subjected.  If, 
for  instance,  we  employ  both  a  dry  plate 
and  a  wet  plate  for  an  open  landscape,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  former  has  a  ten- 
fold greater  sensitiveness  than  the  latter; 
hence  the  emulsion  plate  requires  only  one- 
tenth  the  time  of  exposure  as  a  collodion 
plate. 

But  the  case  is  different  when  the  experi- 
ment is  made  under  the  skylight,  where  the 
predominance  is  only  fourfold.  Mr.  Schwartz, 
by  practical  experience,  has  established  the 
fact  that  this  sensitiveness  is  less  manifest 
in  the  photographing  of  interiors.  Herr  O. 
Lindner  accounts  for  this  variation  by  sup- 
posing the  new  formation  of  bromide  of 
silver  in  wet  plates  during  long  exposures, 
while  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates 
remains  constant  from  beginning  to  end.  ' 
Experience  has  taught  him  that  where 
considerable  time  intervenes  between  the 
preparation  of  a  wet  plate  and  its  exposure 
in  the  camera,  a  greater  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness is  obtained  than  where  the  same  plate 
is  exposed  directly  after  it  comes  from  the 
silver  bath.  This  circumstance  he  has  often 
turned  to  good  account  in  obtaining  nega- 
tives of  children,  etc.  But  I  must  here  re- 
mark that  the  color  of  the  light  plays  a  part 
by  no  means  unimportant ;  wet  plates  have 
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less  sensitiveness  for  light  blue,  while  gela- 
tine plates  possess  considerable. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  I  mean  the 
blue  of  the  spectrum ;  the  blues  we  meet 
with  in  practice  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  white  in  their  composition,  which  makes 
the  color  in  its  action  almost  identical  Avith 
pure  white. 

The  indications  of  the  sensitometer  can 
by  no  means  be  relied  upon  as  a  sure  test  in 
judging  of  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  under 
the  skylight,  inasmuch  as  the  quality  of  the 
blue  light  of  the  phosphorescent  plate  is 
entirely  different.  It  contains  in  its  rays 
forces  which  operate  very  actively  upon 
gelatine  plates,  but  not  so  actively  upon 
collodion  plates. 

Abney  estimates  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
gelatine  plate,  under  the  influence  of  the 
phosphorescent  rays,  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  wet  plate ;  while 
in  daylight  the  same  plate  has  a  sensitiveness 
of  only  thirty  times  over  a  wet  plate.  But 
this  comparison,  however,  is  too  great.  Ab- 
ney declares  that  gaslight,  when  employed 
in  the  sensitometer,  approaches  nearer,  in 
relation  of  sensitiveness,  to  daylight,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  substitute  gas- 
light for  the  phosphorescent  light  in  "War- 
necke's  sensitometer. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Photography,  the  question 
was  brought  forward  whether  wet  plates  or 
gelatine  plates  are  preferable  in  reproducing 
oil  paintings  by  photography,  and  of  the 
two,  which  gives  the  truer  estimate  of  the 
tones  of  color  in  the  original. 

Herr  Fechner  was  inclined  to  rank  wet 
plates  above  gelatine  for  this  purpose,  espe- 
cially as  the  former  afford  greater  facilities 
for  the  use  of  the  retouching  tool  than  the 
latter ;  and  as  retouching  is  almost  absolutely 
necessary  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  the  ad- 
vantage cannot  be  lightly  estimated. 

Herr  Schaarwachter  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  we  are  enabled,  by  shaving  down 
the  film  of  the  gelatine  plate,  to  make  it 
more  transparent  in  certain  parts — a  pro- 
cess which  is  wholly  impracticable  with  col- 
lodion plates.  This  shaving  down,  Herr 
Schaarwachter  puts  to  good  purpose  in  por- 
trait negatives. 


I  must  here  mention  a  circumstance  of 
great  importance  concerning  gelatine  plates. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  gelatine  plates 
which  work  satisfactorily  when  fresh,  after 
having  been  kept  awhile,  on  exposure  and 
development,  exhibit  ominous,  black  streaks, 
which  sometimes  extend  even  to  the  centre 
of  the  plate.  I  was  inclined  to  attribute 
this  defect  to  the  paper  employed  in  packing, 
which  is  interposed  between  the  plates.  To 
establish  the  truth  of  my  conjecture,  I  bought 
a  package  of  plates,  of  Berlin  make,  packed 
in  this  way,  and  found  them,  when  used 
immediately,  to  work  perfectly.  I  then  left 
one  part  remain  in  the  original  package,  but 
the  other  I  removed  from  contact  with  the 
interposed  paper,  and  kept  it  by  itself.  The 
whole  was  then  left  in  this  condition  for  six 
months. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  subject  had  be- 
come the  theme  of  discussion  at  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Photography, 
where  it  was  shown  that  the  black  streaks 
never  showed  themselves  at  the  fresh-cut 
edges  of  the  plates,  but  only  at  the  original 
edges.  (It  is  necessary  here  to  explain  that 
in  many  of  the  factories  where  gelatine 
plates  are  made,  the  large  size  plates  only 
are  prepared,  the  smaller  being  made  by  cut- 
ting.) On  further  investigation,  I  found  my 
observations  confirmed — the  streaks  would 
constantly  appear  on  the  worn  original  edges. 
Now,  the  question  arose,  Since  the  newly 
cut  edges  differ  only  from  the  original  edges 
by  their  purity,  might  not  this  want  of 
purity  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  ? 

Occupied  with  this  thought,  I  paid  no 
further  attention  to  the  plates  packed  be- 
tween layers  of  paper.  I  was,  however, 
much  surprised  to  find,  on  washing  them, 
that  they  were,  one  and  all,  entirely  free 
from  streaks ;  nevertheless,  the  paper  had 
produced  some  effect  upon  the  margins.  My 
assistant,  contrary  to  my  instructions,  had 
employed  straw-paper  cards.  On  the  parts 
where  the  paper  had  lain  its  impress  was 
distinctly  visible,  coloring  up  first  in  the  de- 
veloper, and  appearing  darker  than  the  rest 
of  the  plate  ;  but  further  on  in  the  develop- 
ment, these  portions  seemed  to  be  retarded, 
so  that  finally  they  looked  clearer.  Pre- 
vious experience  of  the  effect  of  cards  on 
gelatine  plates  likewise  confirms  this.      I, 
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therefore,  do  not  believe  that  pure  paper  has 
any  injurious  effect  upon  the  plates. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  formation  of  black  streaks  is  due 
not  only  to  impurity  of  the  edges,  but  also 
to  packing  between  layers  of  paper.  It 
is,  therefore,  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
latter.  It  is  my  conviction  that  of  the  two 
sorts  of  packing  employed — that  in  which 
layers  are  placed  between  and  that  in  which 
card  frames  are  employed  around  the  edges — 
the  first  surely  presents  less  danger  of  mis- 
haps, especially  when  the  cards  are  small. 

Herr  Schwartz  is  in  the  habit  of  packing 
his  gelatine  plates  between  layers  of  cards, 
or  the  so-called  deal  shavings  (Press-spahn), 
which  he  covers  with  shellac.  He  has  never 
observed  any  bad  effects  from  this  method. 
Herr  Kuntze  packs  his  plates  without  in- 
terposition of  anything  between  them.  But 
if  his  plan  be  followed,  the  plates  must  be 
perfectly  dry. 

Themignon  cards,  of  which  I  have  written 
before,  and  sent  you  specimens,  are  gaining  a 
wide  circulation.  The  majority  of  photog- 
raphers, however,  do  not  take  these  pictures 
direct  from  nature,  but  prepare  them  from 
enlargements.  To  be  sure,  such  cards  have 
not  the  delicacy  of  photographs  from  na- 
ture. I  must  acknowledge  that  the  mignon 
card  is  too  small  for  me ;  we  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  large  styles  of  pictures.  When- 
ever I  take  up  a  mignon  card,  I  always  feel 
inclined  to  use  a  magnifying  glass  to  examine 
it.  It  might  be  desirable,  if  the  mignon 
cards  were  procurable  in  quantity,  not  less 
than  a  hundred  at  a  time,  when  the  Licht- 
druck  might  be  employed  for  reproduction. 
They  have,  by  the  way,  received  only  a 
limited  application  in  the  branch  of  portrait 
photography. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  of  the  many 
processes  of  printing,  no  one  is  winning  any 
special  preeminence.  Carbon  prints,  pla- 
tinotypes,  etc.,  have  hitherto  been  much 
sought  after,  but  none  of  them  have  super- 
seded the  old  silver  print.  The  experi- 
ments, likewise,  which  have  been  made  with 
gelatine  paper  to  render  the  polishing  pro- 
cess more  efficacious,  have  not  so  far  been 
attended  by  any  practical  results. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Berlin.  H.  W.  VoGEL. 


OUR  PICTURE. 

The  beautiful  pictures  which  grace  our 
Spring  number  are  from  wet-plate  negatives 
furnished  for  our  purpose  by  Mr.  J.  T 
Mason,  Leavenworth  City,  Kansas.  Some 
time  ago  we  received  a  batch  of  cabinet 
pictures  of  children  from  Mr.  Mason,  and 
so  affected  were  we  by  them  that  we  at  once 
arranged  with  him  to  permit  us  to  share  the 
pleasure  of  a  look  at  them  with  our  many 
readers.  He  kindly  agreed,  and  sent  us 
the  negatives. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  "individu- 
ality "  in  work,  and  if  Mr.  Mason's  indi- 
viduality' is  discoverable  in  these  pictures, 
he  assuredly  must  be  a  personally  pleasant 
individual ;  for  the  lovely  expression  which 
several  children  whose  pictures  we  have 
used  for  our  purpose  this  month  bear  indi- 
cations of  a  pleasant  photographer  at  the 
camera.  These  difficult  little  subjects  can- 
not be  won  by  every  one.  We  have  known 
some  of  our  most  talented  photographic 
artists  to  be  absolute  failures  with  children, 
much  to  their  regret,  chagrin,  and  loss. 

Certainly,  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
fact  with  Mr.  Mason.  We  expect  he  will 
surprise  us  all  at  Milwaukee  during  the 
coming  convention.  Since  we  were  obliged 
to  use  pictures  of  several  subjects  for  our 
purpose,  no  general  remarks  can  be  made 
upon  them,  except  to  praise  them  as  a 
whole.  The  prints  were  made  on  the  usual 
paper,  so  often  mentioned  here,  imported 
for  us  by  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  New  York. 
Next  month  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply 
our  readers  with  a  little  mosaic,  made  up  of 
some  of  our  own  Oriental  work,  hoping 
they  may  be  useful  as  suggestions  for  the 
coming  season  of  out-door  photography. 


Addresses  Wanted. — Mr.  F.  A.  Hartford, 
Mr.  M.  F.  Philipps,  Mr.  C.  E.  Skinner,  Mr.  C. 
S.  German,  Mr.  D.  H.  Cross,  Mr.  E.  Poole,  and 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Fox.  If  these  gentlemen  will 
be  kind  enough  to  send  us  their  addresses,  we 
will  forward  them  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Mosaics, 
in  return  for  their  kind  contributions  to  that 
work  last  winter.  They  failed  to  place  their 
addresses  with  their  articles,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  to  send  their  copies. 
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[Translated  for  the  Philadelphia  Photographer .\ 

FRENCH  PATENTS. 

148,943,  S.  Irlande  &  Co.,  Process  for 
Fixing  Carbon  Photographic  Prints  on 
Earthenware,  Porcelain,  Glass,  etc.,  May 
13,  1882;  July  24,  1882. 

Experiments  have  already  been  made  for 
fixing  photographic  prints  on  earthenware, 
porcelain,  glass,  etc.,  and  for  this  object  the 
carbon  processes  have  been  utilized ;  but 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  impossible 
to  render  these  prints  permanent ;  they  dis- 
appear when  washed  or  rubbed.  I  have 
invented  a  fixing  process  preventing  this 
destruction  of  a  photographic  print. 

I  place,  in  the  ordinary  way,  upon  earth- 
enware, porcelain,  opaline  glass,  etc.,  the 
carbon  photographic  prints  by  the  known 
process,  making  use"  of  a  mixtion  paper, 
with  colored  carbon.  The  applications  may 
consist  of  drawings,  images,  portraits,  land- 
scapes, letters,  decorations,  attributes,  ini- 
tials, etc.  The  carbon  photographic  image 
is  embodied  in  a  thin  film  of  sensitized  gel- 
atine ;  by  washing  in  water,  or  friction, 
this  gelatine  may  be  dissolved  or  detached; 
I  therefore  fix  it  by  a  kind  of  enamelling, 
operating  in  the  following  manner: 

I  spread  with  a  brush  a  film  of  oil,  or 
alcohol  varnish,  using  a  little  essence  of 
turpentine  if  necessary.  The  articles  thus 
decorated  and  varnished  are  placed  in  the 
oven ;  the  heat  spreads  and  renders  even 
the  film  of  varnish,  causes  all  marks  of  the 
brush  to  disappear,  and  hardens  the  var- 
nish, which  now  forms  a  resisting  glace, 
protecting  the  underlying  carbon  image. 

The  articles  when  taken  from  the  oven 
are  pumiced  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  are 
ready  for  sale. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  M.  De  Villechole 
communicated  the  result  of  experiments 
that  he  had  made,  in  greatly  reducing  the 
quantity  of  protosulphate  of  iron  which  is 
added  to  the  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  in 
developing  gelatine  plates.  He  found  that 
a  tenth  of  the  quantity  indicated  in  the  or- 
dinary formulas  is  sufficient,  and  in  proof 
he  showed  cliches  in  which  different  pro- 
portions of  sulphate  of  iron  had  been  used  ; 


the  best  one  had  been  developed  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  this  salt. 

M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux  advised  adding 
the  solution  of  the  iron  salt  gradually  to 
the  developer,  so  as  to  obtain  very  exactly 
the  necessary  proportions.  M.  De  Villechole 
agreed  with  him,  but  as  the  operator  might 
be  induced  to  add  more  of  the  sulphate  of 
iron  than  is  necessary,  which  would  cause 
a  yellow  precipitate  not  easily  removed,  he 
suggested  putting  into  a  glass  the  maximum 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  which  can  be 
added  without  producing  a  precipitate. — 
Paris  Moniteiir. 


[Translated  for  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. ,] 

LOCAL  STRENGTHENING  DUR- 
ING DEVELOPMENT. 

This  is  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
T.  Ellerbeck  for  the  development  of  in- 
teriors, or,  when  it  is  necessary,  to  bring  out 
the  thick  shadows  of  trees,  especially  in  the 
case  of  under-exposure.  In  an  alkaline  bath 
the  developer  is  allowed  to  act ;  a  solution 
of  ammonia,  rather  stronger  than  that  for 
the  development,  is  used  for  touching  the 
undeveloped  parts  of  the  plate,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  brush  in  motion,  and  dip- 
ping it  from  time  to  time  in  the  ammonia. 
By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  bring  out 
details  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, are  lost.  The  same  process  may  be 
applied  to  an  over-exposed  plate',  by  using 
pyrogallic  acid  instead  of  ammonia. 

All  the  chemical  reactions  affecting  the 
gelatine  bromized  film  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  make  them  known  as  soon 
as  discovered.  For  this  reason  I  hasten  to 
announce  that  Mr.  H.  T.  Haakman  has  re- 
cently shown  that  sulpho-cyanuret  of  am- 
monium completely  dissolves  the  gelatine 
emulsion.  This  photographic  chemist  made 
this  observation  whilst  endeavoring  to  fix 
and  tone  a  bromide  negative  in  a  cold  solu- 
tion of  sulpho-cyanuret  of  ammonium  and 
of  salt  of  gold.  Even  with  very  weak  solu- 
tions the  emulsion  coating  disappears  as  if 
by  magic'  The  author  now  recommends 
this  solution  for  cleaning,  without  the  aid 
of  heat,  the  bottles,  plates  and  funnels  that 
have  been  soiled  by  emulsion. — Moniteur. 
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Plaque  Pictures. — Mr.  II.  B.  Hillyer,  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  has  sent  us  half  a  dozen  plaque  pict- 
ures made  under  Mr.  Clench's  patent,  which 
are  very  excellent  in  quality,  and  show  the  gen- 
tleman able  to  make  work  quite  equal  to  that 
of  the  inventor.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded 
admirably  with  his  apparatus  in  securing  the 
"  plaque1'  effect,  and  the  technical  quality,  too, 
of  the  pictures  is  all  one  could  desire.  Mr.  H. 
F.  Smith,  1800  Frankford  Road,  Philadelphia, 
has  sent  us  a  very  excellent  picture  of  a  cat.  He 
gives  us  no  idea  as  to  the  time  or  the  plate  used, 
but  it  must  have  been  taken  very  quickly,  and 
it  is  of  excellent  quality  too.  From  Mr.  C.  H. 
Stoddard,  Warren,  Ohio,  an  example  of  his 
work  in  the  shape  of  his  own  portrait.  From 
Mr.  F.  B.  Clench,  Lockport,  New  York,  two 
plaques  mounted  on  cards  four  and  a  quarter  by 
four  and  a  quarter,  a  very  pretty  style  for  fram- 
ing, but  not  so  attractive  as  the  original  plaque 
picture. 


Items  of  News. — Messrs.  Douglass,  Thomp- 
son &  Co.  recently  placed  upon  the  market  the 
ferri-kalium  developer  for  dry  plates,  which  they 
advertise  as  a  very  valuable  compound  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  "  will  keep  indefinitely." 
Sample  package  sent  free.  Mr.  G.  Cramer,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  sends  us  a  four-page  circular  (ninth 
edition)  of  directions  for  manipulating  his  plates. 
It  is  a  very  valuable  document,  which  all  pho- 
tographers should  have,  and  which  can  be  ob- 
tained by  asking  for  it.  Mr.  Oscar  Foss,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  favored  us  with  a  call  recently, 
on  his  way  to  Europe.  Mr.  Foss  will  be  absent 
some  three  months,  and  will  visit  Great  Britain, 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He 
looks  exceedingly  well  in  person  and  speaks 
contentedly  of  business  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Pacific  coast  is  so 
prosperous  is  that  it  reads.  Some  of  our  largest 
orders  for  books  and  magazines  come  from  Mr. 
Foss.  We  wish  him  a  happy  tour  and  a  safe 
return.  Messrs.  Foster  &  Bailey,  Clinton,  On- 
tario, held  their  photographic  exhibition  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  April  14th  and  loth,  and 
exhibited  their  newly  erected  gallery  and  splen- 
did examples  of  work  to  many  visitors.    Mr.  C.  D. 


Mosher,  Chicago,  favors  us  with  a  catalogue  of 
memorial  historical  photographs  of  prominent 
men  and  women — his  souvenir  for  the  second 
centennial,  1976.  We  have  several  times  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Mosher's  project  in  this  direction, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  lists  so  largely 
swollen  with  the  portraits  of  the  best  people  of 
the  city.  Mr.  G.  Frank  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  favored  us  with  a  call  recently,  accom- 
panied with  his  new  "compact"  camera  and 
amateur  outfit,  which  he  afterwards  exhibited 
at  our  photographic  society.  The  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company's  lists  this  month  include 
the  following  announcements  :  The  Carbutt 
"portrait"  plates;  anew  importation  of  ready 
sensitized  paper,  backgrounds  and  foregrounds  ; 
McDonald's  metallic  vignetter,  and  a  new 
edition  of  Photography  with  Emulsion.  Messrs. 
Charles  Cooper  &  Co.,  194  Worth  St.,  New 
York,  have  kindly  favored  us  with  their  price-list 
for  chemicals  for  April,  1883,  which  may  be 
obtained  free  of  charge,  and  will  be  found  useful 
to  every  photographer.  We  regret  to  learn  of 
the  partial  destruction  of  the  photographic  gal- 
lery of  Mr.  N.  H.  Talbot,  of  Evans,  Colorado. 
Mr.  Talbot,  in  writing  of  his  misfortune,  says, 
that  the  most  valuable  thing  lost  by  him  was 
his  large  photographic  library,  including  several 
volumes  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer, 
and  most  of  the  books  published  by  us  for  sev- 
eral years  back.     This  loss  cannot  be  replaced. 


The  Poitevin  fund  has  not  been  swollen  as 
considerably  as  we  should  like  to  have  it,  since 
last  month.  Can  it  be  that  the  photographers 
of  America  will  neglect  this  thing  so  utterly  as 
to  refuse  to  have  any  considerable  interest  in 
this  laudable  enterprise  ?  Please  reconsider  it, 
gentlemen. 


Mr.  Hiram  J.  Thompson,  Chicago,  has  fav- 
ored us  with  his  revised  catalogue  No.  16,  of 
photographic  stock. 

The  Keystone  says  :  Brother  Edward  L.  Wil- 
son, of  this  city,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1882  professionally  visited 
Palestine,  Arabia  Petraja,  and  Egypt,  and  took 
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nearly  one  thousand  photographic  views  of 
scenery,  temples,  pj'ramids,  etc.,  in  those  ancient 
lands.  We  have  been  favored  by  Brother  Wil- 
son with  several  of  his  Oriental  views,  repre- 
senting the  Pyramids  of  Cheops,  the  Sphynx, 
etc.  They  have  never  been  surpassed  in  pho- 
tographic finish,  and  are  models  of  artistic 
beauty  and  historic  interest.  We  have  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a  large  popular  demand  for  these 
pictures. 


Death  of  Mrs.  John  Cadwallader. — We  re- 
gret to  learn  that  our  friend  Mr.  John  Cadwal- 
lader lost  his  excellent  wife,  Mrs.  Amelia  D. 
Cadwallader,  very  suddenly,  recently.  Mrs. 
Cadwallader  was  an  exceedingly  useful 
woman,  entering  into  the  many  enterprises  for 
the  good  of  her  fellow-beings.  She  died  at  the 
sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  of  rheuma- 
tism of  the  heart.  Doubtless  many  of  her  ac- 
quaintances and  friends,  to  whom  she  was  so  use- 
ful at  the  last  convention,  will  share  our  sympa- 
thy for  the  husband  and  his  bereaved  family. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Colby,  New  Hampshire,  favors  us 
with  some  card  examples  of  his  work,  which 
are  very  interesting.  He  has  a  good  eye  for 
focus,  and  good  taste  in  finishing.  His  pictures 
no  doubt  please  his  customers. 


Pictures  Received. — From  Mr.  C.  P.  Hib- 
bard,  Lisbon,  New  Hampshire,  some  cabinet 
and  card  photographs  from  dry-plate  negatives, 
developed  both  with  pyro  and  ferrous  oxalate. 
The  negative  work  is  certainly  quite  as  good 
as  any  we  have  seen  coming  from  wet  plates 
from  this  gentleman.  There  is  great  difference 
in  the  pictures,  but  as  he  does  not  say  which 
are  which,  we  cannot  tell  which  developer  works 
the  best  in  his  hands.  From  Mr.  H.  B.  Hill- 
yer,  Austin,  Texas,  some  examples  of  his  work 
on  dry  plates,  which  are  the  result  of  some  of 
his  experiments,  and  include  pictures  of  chil- 
dren taken  in  one-tenth  of  a  second.  These 
are  quite  remarkable.  One  of  the  examples  is 
of  a  picture  washed  twenty  minutes  only,  fifteen 
months  ago,  subjected  to  the  acetate  of  lead 
water,  and  looks  quite  as  white  and  pure  as 
ever,  though  exposed  to  the  air  ever  since  it 
was  made.  From  Mr.  Radabaugh,  a  young  pho- 
tographer of  Huntingdon,  Md.,  some  excellent 
examples  of  his  work,  showing  judicious  re- 
touching and  fine  finish. 


A  number  of  parties   have  asked  us  concern- 
ing the  standing  of  the   Reliable  Manufact- 


uring Company  and  Electrograph  Manufact- 
uring Company,  of  this  city.  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that,  from  personal  inquiry,  we  judge  the 
concern  is  but  little  known,  and  from  their  cir- 
cular we  should  caution  parties  from  answering 
them  favorably,  unless  they  are  sure  that  they 
are  right. 

Testimonial. — Mr.  C.  L.  Griffin,  Tunkhan- 
nock,  Pa.,  says,  "I  bought  Photographies  in 
January,  and  would  not  take  four  times  the 
amount  paid  for  it  if  I  could  not  get  another 
copy." 

Gun-camera  Pictures. — Mr.  B.W.  Kilburn, 
Littleton,  N.  H.,  has  favored  us  with  more  pic- 
tures made  with  his  Gun  Camera,  a  notice  of 
which  appears  in  another  place.  These  are  of 
the  shipping  at  Boston  Harbor,  and  are  won- 
derful in  every  respect.  Mr.  Kilburn  believes 
that  they  were  made  in  one  two-hundredth  of  a 
second.  They  are  remarkable  examples  of  pho- 
tography, and  one  would  never  suspect  them  of 
being  secured  in  so  little  time.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  plates  requires  great  skill. 


We  have  received  from  Dr.  Paul  E.  Liesegang, 
of  Diisseldorf,  a  work  entitled,  Die  Bromsilber 
Gelatine.  Ihre  Bereitung  und  Anwendung  zu 
Photographischeu  Aufnahmen,  zu  Abdrucken  und 
zu  Vergrosserxmgen.     Third  edition. 

The  work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  well 
known  to  the  photographic  world,  and  appearing 
at  a  time  when  the  process  of  bromo-silver  gela- 
tine emulsion  is  occupying  so  much  attention,  it 
no  doubt  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  latest  results  in  the  new 
method. 

It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  easily  comprehen- 
sible style,  and  all  the  processes  of  manipulation 
are  given  in  detail,  showing  evidence  of  the 
author's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  fact  that  three  editions  in  the  space  of  a 
few  months  have  been  issued  in  Germany,  is 
recommendation  enough  of  its  worth. 

From  the  same  editor  we  have  also  received 
the  Photographic  Almanac,  for  1883,  containing 
over  seventy  pages  oi  matter  of  value  to  the 
craft.  It  is  not  an  almanac  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  but  a  practical  recipe-book,  opening 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  photog- 
raphy for  the  year  1882.  The  compiler  gives 
evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of 
the  photographer  in  his  tendency  to  the  practi- 
cal rather  than  the  theoretical  side. 
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Note  the  Change,  <for   we   Plead  Guilty. 
St.  Louis,  April  19,  1883. 
E.  L.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  notice  in  your  April  issue  of 
the  Philadelphia  Photographer  that  force  of 
habit  still  inspires  you  to  get  Cramer  &  Norden 
in  the  market.  No  such  firm  exists.  The  G. 
Cramer  Dry-Plate  Works  are  the  only  successors, 
and  the  "  Cramer  '"  plates  the  successful  issue. 

We  are  jubilant  over  the  quality  of  our  pro- 
duction, and  keep  very  busy  all  the  time. 

Now,    please    drop    Cramer    &   Norden,  and 
give  G.  Cramer  a  lift.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
Very  respectfully, 
G.  Cramer  Dry-Plate  Works. 
[We   will  try   to  get   into  this   new  rut,  and 
stand  corrected. — -Ed.] 


The  Lost  is  Found. — The  little  child  adver- 
tised in  our  last  as  lost,  is  found  through  our 
magazine,  as  the  following  letter  to  Broadbent 
&  Taylor  testifies : 

St.  Mary's  Infirmary, 
Galveston,  April  10,  1883. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  received  your  kind  letter  this 
morning.  I  cannot  express  my  thanks  to  you 
for  all  your  trouble.  I  received  a  letter  last 
Friday  from  New  York,  from  my  father.  He 
has  just  returned  from  Spain  ;  on  his  arrival  he 
saw  your  advertisement. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Carrie  Hughes. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Ashe,  the  well-known  New  York 
background  artist,  announces  that  he  has  some 
very  attractive  new  designs  for  spring,  and  is 
ready  to  supply  them.  Photographers  on  the 
alert  will  be  early  with  their  orders. 


A  Good  Way. — The  leading  artists  of  Balti- 
more have  joined  hands  in  trying  to  elevate 
their  art,  and  published  the  following  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Sun  : 

A  CARD 

In  the  Interest  of  Honest  Art. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  of  Cleveland,  the  leading 
photographic  artist  of  the  West,  ex-President  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  in 
the  annual  address  delivered  before  the  National 
Convention  in  New  York,  thus  speaks  of  some  of 
the  prevailing  practices  among  the  unscrupulous 
charlatans  of  our  profession,  which  should  now 
serve  as  a  warning  to  the  public  here.     "  How  is 


it  with  the  man  that  starts  to  scoop  his  neigh- 
bors by  degrading  his  prices?  That  man  will 
not  take  the  pains  to  do  good,  careful  work, 
and  he  will  soon  begin  to  justily  himself  that 
his  work  is  as  good  as  the  price  he  gets  for  it. 
The  man  who  exhibits  the  work  of  others  in  his 
show-cases,  thereby  allowing  the  public  to  believe 
it  to  be  the  product  of  his  own  skill,  and  deceiv- 
ing the  people  by  such  misrepresentations  into  a 
patronage  he  might  not  otherwise  secure,  does  not 
deserve  the  countenance  of  honest  men — he  is  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretence." 

Photographers'  Association  op  Maryland. 


Kind  Words  for  Us. 

"I  have  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  each 
issue  of  your  magazine  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. I  wish  you  might  make  it  a  weekly 
instead  of  a  monthly." — A.  D.  Wyatt,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt. 

"  Although  I  expect  to  leave  for  the  coast 
country  May  1st,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  without 
our  old  friend  the  Philadelphia  Photogra- 
pher. Send  it  along." — E.  P.  Everett,  Man- 
kato,  Minn. 

"To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  Photographies 
would  not  express  all  I  feel  about  it.  I  am 
thoroughly  delighted  with  it,  and  do  not  see 
how  you  can  afford  to  give  so  much  valuable 
information  to  the  craft  for  so  little*money. 
When  reading  it,  after  having  read  several 
pages,  I  could  not  help  turning  back  to  the 
frontispiece  and  wishing  that  I  could  shake 
hands  with  you,  for  I  felt  that  you  were  my 
friend  and  the  friend  of  all  the  craft.  I  wish 
you  a  hearty  success  in  the  sale  of  your  book." 
Henry  Armistead,  Albion,  Ont. 

Of  our  views  of  the  Orient  Mr.  T.  M.  V. 
Doughty,  Winstead,  Conn.,  says:  "And  now 
let  me  say  a  word  about  your  Oriental  views.  I 
have  been  prejudiced  against  dry  plates.  I  did 
not  believe  you  could  possibly  equal  Good's 
Eastern  views  made  on  wet  plates,  but  I  claim  to 
know  a  good  photograph  when  I  see  it,  and  I 
declare  most  emphatically  that  your  views  of 
the  Orient  have  never  been  surpassed,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  never  can  be,  considering  the  diffi- 
culties you  have  had  to  overcome.  They  are 
simply  wonderful.  May  you  reap  a  rich  reward 
for  your  labors." 

"  Mr.  Well  G.  Singhi,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
says:  "  They  are  splendid.  I  want  some  more. 
Enclosed  find  cash,  for  which  send  all  you  dare." 
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Scovill's  Photographic  Series  No.  5,  Photog- 
raphy with  Emulsion,  having  been  exhausted,  a 
new  issue  will  be  ready  on  April  2d.  The  retail 
price  of  the  book  is  one  dollar  per  copy. 


A  Gun  Camera. — Our  old  friend,  Mr.  B.  W. 
Kilburn,  has  been  surprising  himself  and  others 
recently  by  making  photographs  by  means  of  a 
"  Gun  Camera."  The  camera  is  mounted  upon 
a  gunstock  of  peculiar  construction,  supplied 
with  an  instantaneous  drop,  and  a  trigger,  which 
the  artist  works  with  his  finger  underneath  the 
stock.  The  "sight"  is  supplied  underneath  the 
camera.  Pressing  the  end  of  the  gunstock  against 
his  shoulder,  and  taking  "sight"  properly,  with 
his  finger  upon  the  trigger,  the  operator  is  ready 
to  "fire"  at  any  instant  the  subject  he  desires 
comes  within  range.  Some  of  the  results  before 
us  now  are  magnificent  and  wonderful.  Here, 
for  example,  is  the  steamer  City  of  Maiden, 
crossing  the  Brooklyn  ferry  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  taken  from  a  sister-boat,  running 
at  an  equally  rapid  pace.  The  steam  and  smoke 
are  flying  about  the  vessel,  and  the  white  spray 
whirling  around  her  stern,  while  the  icicles  are 
seen  dripping  at  her  wheels.  Another  is  of  the 
"  wake  "  of  the  ferryboat,  and  the  third  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  sunlighted  water  out  towards 
the  sea.  And  so  on,  many  magnificent  effects  in- 
every  respect,  and,  perfectly  marvellous,  their 
sharpness  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Kilburn  has  made  an  arrange- 
ment wfth  the  American  Optical  Company  to 
manufacture  his  "  Gun  Camera,"  and  no  doubt 
it  will  be  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  coming  sea- 
son. Photographic  sharpshooters  will  spring  up 
on  all  sides,  and  men  and  things  will  be  caught 
unawares  continually.  Look  out  for  your 
thoughts  next. 


A  very  pleasant  visit  was  recently  paid  to  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  F.  A.  Ringler  &  Co., 
26  and  28  Park  Place,  New  York.  These  gentle- 
men have  a  very  large  electrotype  and  stereo- 
type foundry,  and  have  recently  added  photo- 
engraving and  other  reproductive  processes  to 
their  business.  The  negative  work  is  largely 
accomplished  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Kurtz, 
233  Broadway,  which  is  very  convenient  to  the 
firm  named.  The  results  obtained  at  this  estab- 
lishment in  type  metal,  plaster,  copper,  steel, 
silver,  indeed  in  almost  any  metal,  are  perfectly 
marvellous,  and  show  to  what  a  splendid  growth 
the  reproductive  arts  have  arrived. 

The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.  have  re- 
cently accepted  the  agency  of  Scholten's  head- 


rest clips,  the  most  valuable  and  convenient 
article  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  invaluable  to 
every  photographer.  They  are  also  agents  for 
the  gelatine  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Heinrich  and  Nelson, 
Daly  &  Co.,  whose  products  are  unequalled. 


Views  of  New  Zealand.  —  From  Mr.  J. 
R.  Hanna,  one  of  our  old  and  valued  sub- 
scribers, of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  we  have  been 
favored  with  a  series  of  very  interesting  photo- 
graphs of  the  Hot  Lake  Region  of  that  strange 
land.  They  are  from  dry  plates,  and  show  the 
water  spouting  at  great  heights,  the  incrusta- 
tions, and  the  salt  deposits  in  the  neighborhood, 
together  with  a  great  many  beautiful  formations 
of  various  crystallizations,  of  terraces,  cascades, 
and  what  not,  resembling  very  much  the  well- 
known  portions  of  Yellowstone  Park  of  a  kindred 
nature.  Mr.  Hanna  writes  us  a  personal  letter, 
telling  us  of  his  experience  in  making  these 
pictures,  of  being  driven  from  the  work  when 
using  wet  plates,  by  the  sulphur  fumes  which 
came  out  of  the  earth  in  all  directions,  and  now 
triumphing  and  overcoming  all  difficulties  by  the 
introduction  of  the  dry  plate.  Mr.  Hanna  says 
he  has  not  used  a  wet  plate  in  either  the  studio 
or  the  field  for  over  two  and  a  half  years,  and  is 
making  his  own  plates  with  great  success. 


Photographic  Mosaics,  1883,  has  had  a 
tremendous  sale,  far  beyond  our  expectations, 
and  the  shipments  continue  by  the  hundreds 
every  week.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  who  is  the  re- 
toucher for  Mr.  G.  F.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  contributed  a  very  fine  article  to  Mosaics, 
well  worth  the  whole  price  of  the  book,  says,  "  I 
venture  to  say  that  Mosaics  for  1883  will  fully 
sustain  its  past  reputation,  and  I  predict  a  bril- 
liant future  for  it,  being  in  the  hands  of  one  so 
competent  to  make  that  future  for  it." 


The  English  Year-Books  For  Sale. —  The 
British  Journal  Almanac  and  The  Year-Bouk 
of  Photography  are  now  ready  for  1883.  Price, 
50  cts.  each.     A  few  of  1882  left. 


How  to  Make  Photo-crayons,  by  Mr.  E. 
Long,  Quincy,  111.,  price,  fifty  cents,  for  sale 
also  by  Edward  L.  Wilson,  is  also  having  a 
rapid  sale,  and  is  a  very  useful  little  book. 
Please  see  the  advertisement  in  the  specialties. 


Photographic  Mosaics  for  18S3  are  nearly  all 
gone.  144  pages  cram  full  for  50  cents.  Be 
sure  to  get  a  copy. 


ADVERTISING-  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES.— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  $2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  «®"  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


&   YeM°rrtKli«BulHirt ,/ 1 

M°8Lafay*tt*<  piac* ;N-Y"  :'W^ 


1883. 

Every  possessor  of  our  BALTIMORE  CON- 
SERVATORY should  have  the  new  con- 
servatory set  piece,  No.  551.  It  can  be  used 
on  either  side  of,  or  behind  the  subject,  also 
at  either  end,  for  groups.     Address 

LAFAYETTE  W.  SEAVEY, 
8   Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


BACKGROUNDS 


TAINTED    BY 


-*#W.    F.    ASHE$«- 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  ARE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 

W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 


MISS  VICTORY, 
Artist  <fc  Retoucher. 
Portraits  drawn  and  painted  from  photo- 
graphs, in  oil  or  water  colors,  any  size.  Pho- 
tographs of  all  styles  and  sizes  colored  true  to 
nature.  Miniatures  copied  and  restored.  Speci- 
mens for  inspection.  Instructions  given  in  the 
above.  Address 

6  London  Bridge  Road,  Dublin. 


Stacy's  Photograph  Gallery,  at  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  for  sale,  for  just  what  it  inventories. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  a  cash  buyer. 

Address  Stacey, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Wishing  to  retire  from  business  I 
offer  my  gallery  for  sale.  The  business  has 
made  a  competency  for  the  proprietor,  and  is 
now  doing  a  first-class  trade  at  good  prices. 
Eight  thousand  fine  negatives  on  hand,  with 
good  duplicate  trade.  Cash  enough  down  to 
make  a  sale,  balance  on  long  time,  and  can  be 
made  from  the  business.  If  not  sold,  will  be 
rented  or  run  on  shares,  but  the  man  must  be 
A  1,  and  well  recommended.     Address 

F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  using  dry-plates  (all  brands)  for 
two  years  and  I  never  saw  such  brilliant  negatives 
as  the  Gazelle  Plates  produce.    Wm.  E.  Wilson, 

Savannah,  Ga 
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CARBUTT'S  SPECIAL. 
I  have  tried  your  new  special  plate?,  and 
found  them  without  exception  the  quickest  and 
best  plates  I  ever  used,  and  with  your  new  pyro 
developer,  I  have  negatives  of  babies  and  grown 
persons  that  are  the  best  negatives,  wet  or  dry, 
I  ever  saw  or  made.  J.  A.  Mathv, 

Titusville,  Pa. 

February  23,  188o. 


S.   G.   NIXON, 

Portrait  Artist, 
No.  813  Arcli  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CRAYON  AND  WATER  COLOR  PORTRAITS, 

Solar  Prints  and  Photographic  Enlargements 
furnished  and  finished  in  crayon,  Indian-ink,  or 
water  colors.  Photographic  coloring  on  plain 
or  albumenized  paper  and  porcelain.  Copies 
finished  in  Indian-ink  and  water  colors. 
References  and  terms  on  application. 

Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 


COLORING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
I  am  prepared  for  all  orders  entrusted  to  me 
for  finishing  photographs  in  crayon,  pastel, 
India  ink,  and  water  colors,  from  miniature  to 
life-size,  in  the  very  best  styles  and  at  all  prices, 
having  had  twenty  years'  experience. 

M.  Werner,  Artist, 
102  N.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

$700  cash  will  buy  a  gallery  fully  equipped, 
and  doing  a  fair  business. 

Address         Box  357, 
Columbia,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

NOW.EEADY  JOE  1883. 

Keady-Printed  Pepforated  Addresses 

OF    PHOTOGRAPHERS 

THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BUSINESS  ADDEESS  00,, 
26  to  30  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


For  Rent. — Photograph    gallery  in  thriving 
Pennsylvania  town.     For  particulars, 

Address  Wolf  &  Cheynev, 

821  Filbert,  Phila. 


For  Sale  cheap,  a  good  paying  gallery,  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  best  localities  of  New  York 
City.     For  particulars,  Address 

M.  E.  Moore, 
413  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  L.  "WILSON'S 
Personally  Taken  Views  of  the  Orient. 

(See  Advertisement.) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  March  16,  1883. 
Friend  Wilson  :   The  "  views  "  came,  and  we 
like  them  even  better  than  the  others,  but  the 
more  I  see  of  them  the  more  I  want  to  possess. 
Most  respectfully, 

Well  Gee  Singhi. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
Catalogue  Free. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  REAL  NECESSITY. 

We  presume  that  there  is  hardly  a  lady  to  be 
found  in  our  broad  land  who,  if  she  does  not 
already  possess  a  sewing  machine,  expects  some 
day  to  become  the  owner  of  one. 

The  household  of  a  young  wife  is  now  con- 
sidered incomplete  without  a  sewing  machine. 

Next  to  her  lover,  the  thought  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  maiden  just  blooming  into 
womanhood  is  a  sewing  machine. 

When  asked  by  her  parents  or  affianced  what 
her  Christmas  or  birthday  present  shall  be,  the 
answer  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  "A  sewing 
machine." 

But  after  the  mind  has  been  fully  made  up  to 
purchase  one  of  these  indispensable  articles, 
the  question  arises  as  to  what  kind  of  a  machine 
to  buy. 

It  should  be  so  simply  constructed  that  the 
most  inexperienced  can  successfully  operate  it. 
The  other  points  mainly  to  be  considered,  and 
which  are  the  most  desirable,  are  durability, 
rapidity,  capacity  for  work,  ease  of  operation, 
regularity  of  motion,  uniformity  of  tension,  and 
silence  while  in  operation. 

The  "Light-Running  New  Home"  fills  the 
above  requirements,  and  is  said  to  combine  the 
good  points  of  all  sewing  machines,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  many  new  improvements  and  labor- 
saving  devices. 

The  price  is  no  higher  than  that  of  other 
machines,  and  every  lady  who  is  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  one  may  rest  assured  she  has  indeed  a 
treasure. 

All  who  send  for  the  company's  new  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  enclose  their  advertisement 
(printed  on  another  page)  will  receive  a  set  of 
fancy  advertising  novelties,  of  value  to  those 
collecting  cards,  etc.  Their  address  is,  NEW 
HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  30  Union 
Square,  New  York.  D.  S.  Ewing, 

1127  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Wanted. — A  strictly  first-class  printer.  Will 
pay  from  fifteen  (15)  to  twenty-five  (25)  dollars 
a  week  to  a  printer  who  is  strictly  first-class. 
Send  reference,  samples  of  work,  and  picture 
of  self.  No  attention  paid  to  correspondence 
unless  the  wages  expected  are  stated. 

G.  C.  Urlin, 
216  &  218  S.  High  St., 
Columbus,  0. 


E.  C.  POTTER, 

PORTRAIT  ARTIST, 

1136  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Photo-enlargements  and  solar  prints  made 
and  finished  in  crayon,  pastel,  India  ink,  or 
water  colors.  Photo-coloring  on  plain  or  al- 
bumenized  paper,  and  porcelain.  Special  rates 
to  the  trade.  Orders  by  express  or  mail  promptly 
filled.  Good  agents  wanted  in  every  State;  large 
commissions.  For  other  particulars,  etc.,  ad- 
dress as  above. 


No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 


No.  18. 


The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


For  Sale. — For  $500,  gallery  doing  good  busi- 
ness in  town  of  2500  inhabitants;  county  seat. 
No  opposition,  good  prices  for  work.  Location 
worth  the  money.  Good  reasons  for  selling. 
Don't  wish  to  hear  from  you  unless  you  have 
the  money  and  mean  business.  No  postal  cards 
answered.     Address  Photo., 

Box  76,  Richmond,  Bay  Co.,  Mo. 


w 


ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS 


* 


.#>THE-^ 


Running 


HEIHOME 


CnewHomeI0 

•SEWING  MACHINE  CO- 


30  UNION  SQUARE.NEW  YORK 


CHICAGOJLL." 


ORANGE.MASS. 
B  and  ATLANTA,  GA.— 


A 


D.  S.  Ewing, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Notice  op  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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BARGAINS! 

One  Anthony's  "Success,"  double-swing 
back.     Imperial    8x10    box ;    bonanza 

holder  in  good  condition $28  00 

One  A.  0.  Co.'s  Imperial  8x10  box, 
double  swing  (best  quality),  glass  cor- 
ner holder;  as  good  as  new 28  00 

One  extra  4-4  C.  C.  Harrison  lens,  short 
focus  and  quick  worker  (cut  for  central 

stops) 60  00 

One  i  size  C.  C.  Harrison  lens  (an  excel- 
lent instrument) 12  00 

One  "  Acme  "5x8  stereo  view-box,  used 

only  two  or  three  times — new 18  00 

One  5x8  stereo  box  and  pair  of  Usener's 
view  lenses.  Plate  holder  needs  repair- 
ing, otherwise  perfect 12  00 

Terms  cash,  or  C.  O.  D.  by  express.  All  goods 
warranted  as  represented.  The  extra  4-4  and  £ 
size  lenses  will  be  sent  subject  to  four  days' trial, 
agent  to  hold  money  during  the  time,  and  return 
the  same,  minus  freight,  if  the  lenses  are  returned. 
BACHRACH  &  BRO., 
S.  E.  cor.  Lexington  and  Eutaw  Sts.,  Bait. 


Our  Gardrn  Wall  and  Gate  Accessory. 

The   finest   yet    introduced    in   photographs. 

Specimen  on  exhibitions;  all  styles.     The  best 

work  in  the  city. 

Per  Doz. 

Our  Imperial  Cabinets .....$2  50 

Our  Boudoirs 5  00 

Other  styles  in  -proportion. 
We  only  exhibit  our  everyday  work,  and  are  not 
compelled  to  use  the  pictures  of  our  predecessors 
or  others  for  samples,  like  some  pretentious  con- 
cerns. Robinson's, 

N.  E.  cor.  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Sts.,  Bait. 


ORGANIZED  FOR  BUSINESS. 
The  Clinedinst  Photo.  Co.  (Permanent). 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  specimens 
exhibited,  which  seem  to  annoy  our  envious 
neighbors  because  of  their  excellence,  are  no 
more  pretentious  than  our  everyday  work  is, 
which,  to  circulate  more  freely  for  their  criti- 
cism, we  will,  until  further  notice,  furnish  our 
Pictorial  Cabinet  Portraits,  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Two  grand  skylights  giving  those  charming 
effects  which  delight  our  patrons.  New  and 
stylish  accessories  by  Seavey,  of  New  York. 
Elegant  accommodations  ;  splendid  facilities. 
Instantaneous  sittings,  Paris  finish.  Come,  see, 
and  be  convinced  that  we  mean  business. 

Studios  :    66  Lexington  Street,  near  Charles, 
120  and  122  Lexington  St„  cor.  Park  Av. 


AN  IMPORTANT  CARD. 
TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

As  the  report  has  been  freely  circulated  by 
malicious  parties  that  we  were  about  to  enter 
into  a  compact  to  advance  the  price  of  photo- 
graphs in  this  city,  we  desire  to  state  that,  while 
overtures  have  been  addressed  to  us  upon  the 
subject,  ice  positvely  decline  to  notice  them,  not 
having  forgotten  the  outrages  committed  by  cer- 
tain unprincipled  rivals  when  we  established 
here  the  finest  photographic  studio  in  the  world, 
and  introduced  the  wonderful  Instantaneous 
Process.  Thanks  to  the  support  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  appreciative  element  in  the  city,  we 
achieved  a  triumphant  success  over  these  pug- 
nacious rivals. 

Knowing  that  all  innovations  have  to  fight 
their  way  against  prejudice  on  the  strength  of 
their  merits,  we  decided  to  place  our  productions 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  offered  them  at  a 
reduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  from  former  prices  by 
the  old  method. 

This  resulted  in  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  opponents  to  boycott  our  business, 
and  other  atrocious  acts,  full  particulars  of  which 
will  shortly  be  published  in  the  Photographic 
Developer,  now  in  press. 

SuflBce  to  say  that  right  triumphed  over 
wrong,  and  truth  was  vindicated. 

Believing  that  the  dignity  of  our  art  lies  not 
in  demanding  extortionate  prices,  but  in  self- 
culture,  knowledge,  diligence,  and  a  conscien- 
tious fulfilment  of  obligations  to  our  patrons, 
and  in  providing  elegant  accommodations  and 
aids  to  comfort,  and  in  adopting  at  any  expense 
every  genuine  improvement,  we  feel  that  due 
reverence  is  done  to  the  art  and  the  purest 
means  taken  to  elevate  it  and  secure  prosperity. 
To  supplement  our  views  by  deeds,  and  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  hearty  support  extended  to  us, 
as  also  to  induce  those  who  have  been  influenced 
by  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  enemies 
of  progress  not  to  patronize  an  improvement 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  the  best  by 
which  perfect  portraiture  can  be  secured,  we 
have  decided,  instead  of  advancing  prices,  to  still 
further  reduce  them,  and  will  hereafter  furnish  our 
Finest  Imperials  at  $2.50  per  dozen  ;  Artistic 
Panels,  $3.00  per  dozen.  No  effort  will  be  spared 
to  add  to  the  already  acknowledged  superiority 
of  our  productions. 

Very  respectfully,  Richard  Walzl, 

Proprietor  Studio  Imperial, 
205  W.  Baltimore  St.,  first  flight. 

(Adams'  Express  Building.) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  chargefor  advertisements  imder  this  head;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 

By  a  young  man  posted  in  all  branches  of  pho- 
tography, as  operator  or  operator  and  retoucher 
in  a  first-class  gallery.  Can  work  and  manu- 
facture dry  plates.  Address  D.  P.  W.,  Carrier  7, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

By  a  lady  as  retoucher,  and  to  attend  recep- 
tion-room. Address  Retoucher,  408  M-arket  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

By  a  young  man,  aged  twenty-one  years,  as 
general  assistant  in  a  photograph  gallery.  Has 
had  fourteen  months'  experience.  Salary  not 
so  much  an  object  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business.  Good  reference  as  to  character. 
Address  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Lincoln,  Illinois. 


A  first-class  operator  and  poser  desires  to 
change  his  situation.  Only  first-class  galleries 
located  in  large  cities,  and  who  can  pay  good 
salary,  need  apply.  Address  Operator,  care  of 
W.  C.  Myers,  617  11th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

By  a  first-class  retoucher,  printer,  and  toner. 
Address  975  West  A  v.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Situation  as  retoucher  and  assistant  printer. 
Address  Miss  M.  E.  Sperry,  Portage  County, 
Nelson,  Ohio. 

By  a  young  man ;  good  retoucher,  printer, 
and  toner.  Can  operate  fair  wet  and  dry  plates. 
Will  send  samples  of  work.  Address  J.  A. 
Piott,  Mattoon,  111. 

By  a  retoucher,  in  small  gallery.  Has  some 
knowledge  of  printing  and  toning.  Address 
John  H.  Wilson,  P.  0.  Box  772,  Chester,  Pa. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

([old  and  Silver  Refiner, 

ASSAYER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 


THE  HAYES  PATENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SKYLIGHT. 

The  result  of  years  of  experience,  and 

warranted  not  to  leak  from  outside 

storm  nor  inside  condensation. 


KNISELY  &  MILLER,  {  68-74  W  Monroe  St 
'  I  CHICAGO. 


SEND  FOM  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  fact  of  the  admission  to  partnership  in  the 
firm  heretofore  known  as  Walker,  Reid  &  Co.,  of  Mr.  JAMES  INGLIS,  late  of 
Montreal,  who  has  been  widely  and  favorably  known  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  among 
the  photographic  fraternity  everywhere.  The  new  firm  will  assume  the  title,  as  above,  of 
WALKER,  REID  &  INGLIS. 

Mr.  Inglis,  as  a  practical  pbotographer,  has  for  some  time  past  made  a  special  study 
of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates,  and  is  now  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

He  brings  great  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  all  photographers  for  a 
plate  of  exalted  sensitiveness,  without  the  loss  in  the  smallest  degree,  of  the  very  finest 
chemical  or  wet-plate  effect. 

Mr.  Inglis  will  in  future  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
Walker  "Insoluble"  Plates,  and  this  we  consider  will  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  produce  the  finest  plate  in  this  country.  We  ask  all 
interested  to  give  the  "Insoluble"  a  thorough  trial,  and  we  feel  the  utmost  confidence 
that  the  merits  of  the  plate  will  be  so  demonstrated  as  to  make  permanent  friends  of  any 
who  may  put  them  to  the  test. 

WALKER,  REID  &  INGLIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  append  a  single  testimonial — comment  is  needless ;  others  might  be  added,  but 
we  deem  this,  from  an  authority  who  will  require  no  introduction,  as  amply  sufficient: 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  4th,  1883. 
I  have  tried  Dry  Plates  made  by  Mr.  J.  Inglis,  of  different  emulsions.     For  rapidity 
and  fine  quality,  I  have  not,  to  this  time,  seen  or  used  plates  that  equalled  them. 

J.  P.  KYDER. 


BITSIlSrEISS    A.DORESS    OO. 

26,  28  &  30  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Ready  Printed  Perforated  Addresses 

WITH  ADHESIVE  BACKS,  OP 

THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Addresses   in   any  line   of  Business   or   Profession   throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  promptly  furnished. 

JAMES  F.  BRENNAN,  Manager. 


THE  PLAQUE, 

A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PICTURE. 

A  Grand,  A  Perfect  Success.    Be  the  First  to  Profit  by  it. 


PATENTED,  OCTOBER  10  AND   DECEMBER  5th,  18S2,  AND  JANUARY  2d,  1883. 
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Ater  much  careful  experiment,  I    have  perfected  machinery  and  other  1 
means  for  producing  my  new  invention,  and  am  prepared  to  supply  appa-  fj 


ratus  and  instructions  to  photographers,  made  with  special  care. 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet-size  picture,  mounted  on  Clench's  specially  T* 
designed  cards ;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep  cameo  form,  " 
with  a  peculiar  rim  to  represent  a  Plaque.  n 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.     Having  found  that  it  would  save  my  V 

L  fellow  photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and  money,  ¥ 
if  given  in  hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce   The  Plaque,  *■" 
A  I  have  prepared  myself  to  supply  A 

Q  Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  ray  Patents,  Outfits,  Accessories,  with 
Full  Instructions  to  make  Plaques.     All  the  Photographer 
needs  in  addition  to  the  Outfit  is  a  Letter- press. 


U 
E 


I  will  send  four  sample  Plaques  for  $i.     Licenses,  including  outfits,  $25. 
For  reduced  photographs,  see  Phila.  Photo,  and  Photo.  Times  for  Dec. 

^ — «. TESTIMONIALS. 
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"Send  me  the  complete  apparatus  with  full 
instructions  for  making,  also  400  mounts." — 
F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  immediately." — Alba 
Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  JV.  Y. 

"The  style  is  quite  worthy  of  admiration. 
Please  send  me  a  full  outfit." — C.  M.  French, 
Garretsville,  0. 

"I  think  them  very  nice.  Send  me  the  outfit 
with  instructions." — E.  R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Your  Plaque  is  new,  neat,  and  nobby.  Send 
me  the  outfit.  I  like  them  very  much." — Charles 
W.  Buell,   Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

"  I  want  to  make  Plaques.  Send  me  the 
outfit." — L.  R.  Evans,  Scranton,  Pa. 

"I  like  the  style  very  much,  and  believe  as  a 
novelty  they  will  take  a  good  run.  I  would  be 
glnd  to  introduce  them  in  my  business.  Please 
give  me  all  the  necessary  information." — J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full  details  and  stock 
of  cards." — R.  E.  Rockwood,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

"  The  more  I  look  at  them  the  more  I  wish  to 
know  about  them.  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full 
details." — J.  J.  Wolfe,  Lancaster,  0. 

"I  think  them  quite  pretty  and  nice,  and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  desirable  novelty." — E.  L. 
Brand,  Chicago,  III. 

"I  think  them  very  nice." — Charles  Akin, 
Evanston,  III. 

"  They  are  fine,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  my  town.  Send  me  the  outfit  at 
once." — J.  H.  Reed,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


"  They  are  very  neat.  Your  style  of  mounting 
them  is  original.'' — E.  D.  Ormsby,  Oakland,  Cal. 

"They  are  very  pretty  and  I  want  them. 
Send  outfit  promptly   by  first  express." — C.  C. 

PACKARD,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"I  am  'gone  struck  '  with  the  idea,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  at  once  grant  me  permission 
to  take  them,  even  before  your  patent  is  issued." 
— E.  POOLE,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

"I  have  had  splendid  success,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them." — Geo.  P.  Patterson, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

"The  Plaque  is  a  perfect  success.  Am  very 
much  pleased.". — S.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"  Outfit  for  Plaque  at  hand  ;  have  made  several 
dozen  samples.  E\  erything  works  0.  K.  Every 
body  seems  pleased  with  the  Plaque  picture.  I 
get  one  dollar  each  for  duplicates." — J.  N.  Lutz, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

"  Samples  just  received,  and  am  more  pleased 
with  them  even  than  the  copies  in  the  Photogra- 
pher led  us  to  suppose  they  would  be;  we  are 
anxious  to  make  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
send  on  the  Outfit  and  250  Mounts,  the  same  as 
sample." — Ferry  &  Holtzmann,  132  Bowery, 
N.  Y. 

"Very  much  pleased  with  our  success  in 
working  them." — H.  B.  Hillyer,  Austin,  Texas. 

"I  am  working  Plaques,  and  like  them  very 
much." — E.  E.  Henry,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

"We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  results, 
and  have  not  the  least  trouble  in  making  them." 
— Ferry  &  Holtman,  New  York. 


Plaque  Card  Mounts,  Four  Designs,  for  Sale. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonials  which  have  been  received  for  the 
Plaque,  and  the  list  is  being  added  to  considerably  every  day.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 

F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Cards  and  Outfits  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  to  Licensees. 
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THE  GAZELLE  DRY  PLATE, 

UNIFOKM,  RAPID,  AND  RELIABLE, 


MANUFACTORY, 

s_    COR.  HOME  AVE.  AND  ASH  STREET. 

Trade  Mark. 

Photographers  who  have  tried  them  pronounce  them  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Gelatine  Dry 
Plate  in  the  market.  Our  plates  are  thoroughly  tested  before  being  put  on  the  market,  nnd  are 
warranted  in  every  case  to  be  uniform,  RAPID,  and  reliable,  unusually  free  from  sp<  ts,  frilling, 
or  blemishes  of  any  sort,  -and  charming  as  to  simplicity  of  manipulation.  In  order  that  all  may 
try  them,  a  single  dozen  %  plates  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ask  your  Stock 
Dealer  for  the  Gazelle  Dry  Plate,  if  he  does  not  furnish  you  order  from  us,  and  it  shall 
receive  prompt  attention.      These  plates  are  sold  at  the  accompanying  price  list. 

8x10      ■     •     •     •     •     per  doz.  $3  60 


3Xx4X    • 

■   .perdoz.  $0  65 

4    x5 

95 

4Xx5K   ■ 

1  00 

4Xx6^    • 

"          1  25 

5    x7 

1  65 

5    x8 

1  85 

6^x8^   ■ 

2  40 

These  Small 
sizes  are  put 
np  in  packages 
of  not  less 
than  one 
dozen  plates, 


10x12 , 

11x14  double  thick  glass, 

5  20 

6  80 

14x17      " 

a         ii 

10  00 

16x20      " 

II                   II 

18  00 

18x22      " 

II                  II 

21  00 

20x24      " 

II                  Ii 

24  00 

Address,  GAZELLE  DRY  PLATE,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  H.  GRIFFIN,  Proprietor.  J.  PERRY  ELLIOTT,  Manager. 

SOUTHERN   DEPOT,  Savannah,  Ga.     D.  J.  RYAN,  Special   Agent  for  the   States   of 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

Artists'  Materials,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Mirrors,  Etc, 
HENDRICKS'  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRICE    LISTS    FURNISHED    ON    APPLICATION. 


ALBERT  MOORE  -  SOLAR  ENLAR6ER, 

THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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GET  THE   BEST! 
CRAMER'S 

ST.   LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

J8@=  PRICES  REDUCED.     See  Special  Advertisement. 


FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  William  Street, 
New  York,  General  Eastern  Agent. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  419  Broome 
Street,  New  York. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  FRANTZ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  WECKS,  Jackson,  Mich. 

JOHN  I.  SHAW,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DAVID  TUCKER  &  CO.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

H.  D.  MARKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  McDONALD,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WOLF  &  CHEYNEY,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

RICHARD  WALZL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BACHRACH  BROS. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JAMES  LETT,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

BEN  J.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.  [Mass. 

C.   H.   CODMAN   &   CO.,  Boston, 

BLESSING  BROTHERS.,   Galves- 

ton      I  pyi s 

S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans,  La. 
THEO.  SCHUMANN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
W.  G.  ROBINSON,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
J.  H.  KIRK,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
J.  D.  DEXTER,  Portland,  Me. 
GEO.  R.  ANGELL,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GUSTAV  BODE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WM.  S.  CONNER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
C.  F.  RICE,  Chicago. 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  D  GATCHEL  &  CO.,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
J.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  INDERMILL,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
JORDAN  &  SHEEN,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO. ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  BLACK  &  CO. ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MULLETTBROS.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  111. 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 
JOHN  E.  TEAL,  Cleveland,  0. 
ZIMMERMAN  &  BROS.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
McINTYRE  &  CO.,  London,  Ont. 
PECK  BROS.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
SAM'L  PARTRIDGE,  San  Francisco, 

Cal 
GEO.'W.  SITTLER,  Springfield,  Mo. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 

IN 
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By  0.  W.  HEAKN,  Author  of  the  "Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS, 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same- 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Paper 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend— The  Way  tc 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  of 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results— The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  &  914  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADA. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 

NEIDHARDT'S  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

GUAKANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  magnificent  display  of  pictures  made  on  these  plates  by  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  FOR  WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
«®*  THY    OUR    "NEW"    DEVELOPER.  ~*m 

PRICES   OF   NEIDHARDT'S   PLATES. 

Size. 

3-1  x4i-      .... 
4x5.         .         .         . 
4Jx5j      .         .         .  •      . 


x6&. 
x6 

x7 
x7 
x  8 


3er  doz. 

Size. 

$0  65     ! 

6ix8j 

95     i 

8    xlO 

1  00 

10   xl2 

1  25 

11    xl4 

1  35 

14^  xl7 

1  65 

17   x20 

1  75 

18    x22 

1  85 

20    x24 

Per  doz. 

$2  40 

3  60 

5  20 

.    6  80 

10  00 

.  17  50 

20  00 

.24  00 


11  x  J  4  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  361  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Douglass,  Thompn&  Co, 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J.  C.  SOMERYILLE, 


St.  Louis, 


Mo. 


SCOVILL  MANFG  CO., 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D,  TUCKER  &  CO. 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 


BLESSING  &  BRO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


C.H.CODMAN&CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


IM.  J.  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


MULLETT  BEOS, 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


G.     BOD  E, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


SHEEN  &  SIMPEINSON, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
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EXTRA 

4tBUM 


DRES 


D£a/ 


BRILLIANT 


EN  P 


A?^ 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the   Eagle   Brand   Albumen    Paper.     I   am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 


Eastern  Agent  for  CRAMER  &  NORDEN  DRY-PLATES. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  to  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 

AND  KEEP 

American  Optical  Co/s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Three  per  cent,  oft'  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  groat  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE   CURES,  which   are  attracting  wide 

attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Kt.  Eev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Kichmond,  Ya.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence."- — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling  apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STAEKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 

WE  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  A  DEPOSITORY  OF  OUR  COMPOUND   OXYCrEN    HOME    TREATMENT  at 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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IS  NEARLY  ALL  GONE. 

BETTER   THAN  ANY   OF  ITS  PREDECESSORS.      IT  IS    CALLED  THE   CHEAPEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

144  PAGES  —50  CENTS;   CLOTH   COVER,  $1.00—144  PAGES. 

Tivo  thousand  copies  were  ordered  by  one  denier  before  the  booh  was  half  printed,  and 
three  thousand  are  now  sold. 


c  *-  *    •;• **-  C  O  N  T 

Concerning  1882. 

On  Intensifying  Dromo-Gelatine  Plates.     Wm.  H.  Rau. 

The  Yellow  Precipitate  from  the  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  H    D.  Garrrison,  M  D. 

Producing  Artistic  Effects  in  Photography.  By  W. 
Irving  Adams. 

The  Silver  Printing  Bath.      By  W.  H.  Sherman. 

Something  Practical       By  M    L.  Daggett. 

Negative  Retouching.     By  Wm.  McLaughlin. 

A  Method  of  Mounting  Photographs  on  Thin  Cardboard 
or  Paper,  so  that  they  will  not  warp  or  cockle.  By 
E.  Beirstadt. 

Science  Misapplied.    By  E.  Wallace,  Jr 

Things  I  Don't  Like  to  See.    By  J.  H.  Hallenbeck. 

A  Word  for  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven's  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  J    H   Scolford. 

Dry-Plate   Notes.     By  C.  F.  Richardson. 

On  the  Use  of  §alicylic  Acid  in  the  Pyro-Developer. 
By  D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 

Yellow  Glass  for  the  Emulsion  Dark-Room.  By  J. 
Harmanus  Fisher. 

A  Portable  and  Folding  Dark-Room  for  Dry-Plate  Work 
By  Geo.  H   Johnson. 

Oxalate  or  Pyro?     By  Geo.  H.  Monroe. 

Dry-Plate  Practice.     By  E.  P.  Libby. 

A  Word  or  Two.     By  Frank  Thomas. 

Considering  Everything,  I  Like  It.     By  W.  McComb. 

Developing  Common  Gelatine  Plates  in  the  Tropics. 
By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  „ 

Gems  from  Germany.     By  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel. 

French  Photographic  Fancies.     By  Leon  Vidal. 

Please  Pay  in  Advance.     By  Well  G.  Singhi. 

On  the  Toning  of  Ready-Sensitized  Albumen  Paper. 
By  Karl  Klauser. 

Stand  by  the  Price      By  J.  F.  Ryder. 

Business  vs.  Art.     By  E.  D.  Ormsby. 

Three  Things  that  may  be  Worth  a  Dollar  to  Some  One 
to  Know.     By  F.  M.  Spencer. 

Learning  by  Mishaps.     By  E.  Long. 

Dry  Plates,  or  What?     By  T.  M.  Schleier. 

A  Few  Reflections.     By  J.  E.  Beele. 

Business  vs.  Business.     By  H   S.  Keller. 

Simple  Things,  by  a  Simple  Man.     O.  Pierre  Havens. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


E  N  TS.-^ *■»»-»  q 

The  Selection  of  Objectives   for   Portraits.     By  Dr.    I. 

M.  Eder. 
Photography  and  Thick      By  H.  Mueller 
Do  Your  Best.     By  Mrs.  E.  N.  Lockwood. 
Does  it  Pay?     By  S.  D.  Wager. 
How  to  Save  Old  Ferro  Plates.     By  H    M.  Beebe. 
Our  Prices      By  W.  J    Hillman. 
Tablets  vs.  Note  Books      By  R.  E.  Wood. 
My  Experience  with  Gelaiine  Bromide.     By  Edward  H. 

Fox. 
The  Amateur  and  the  Professional      By  M.  H    Albee. 
My  Way— Not  New,  but  Good.     By  A   W.  Cadman. 
How  to  Save  the  Iron  Trays.     By  Geo.  Pine. 
Health.     By  C.  J.  Billinghurst. 
Printing  on  Plain  Paper.     By  John  R.  demons. 
Thoughts  from  my  Printing-Room.     By  J.  H.  Reuvers. 
The  "  Howell  "  Collodion.     By  "  The." 
The  "  Prussian  Blue"  Printing  Process.    By  Dr   H.  W. 

Vogel. 
Cyanide  Poisoning.     By  C.  S.  German. 
Why  are  Gelatine  Plates  More  Sensitive  than  Collodion 

Plates?     By  D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 
Try  the  New  Fiiend.     By  G.  W.  Sittler. 
The  Difference.     By  J.  H.  Reuvers. 
Photography  and  Oratory.     By  E.  L    B.  W. 
The  Littleness  of  Great  Things.     By  Solomon  Johnson. 
Photographic  Furniture  and  Accessories.  ByO  T.  Blood. 
M    E.,  or  Master  in  Emulsion.     By  F.  C.  Phillips 
Why  is  it?     By  H.  H    Flanagin. 
Defects  in  Vignetiing.     By  A.  H.  Attwood. 
Orange  the  Only  True  Light  for  Dark-Rooms.    By  Wm. 

Curtis  Taylor. 
Reducing  Gelatine  Plates.     By  R.  Benecke. 
To  Pour  a  Bath  Solution.     By  Emerson  Goddard. 
Progress  or  Otherwise.     By  J.  Ritcher  Spooner. 
Dry-Plate  Developers.     By  A.  Hesler. 
Save  yonr  Fixing  Solutions.     By  D.  H.  Cross. 
Pyrogallic  Development.     By  George  Sperry. 
A  Peck  at  You.     By  C.  S    Peck. 

Extra  Pay  for  Retaking  Negatives.     By  H.  W.  Immke. 
A  Few  Words  of  Advice.     By  J.  A.  W.  Pittmann. 
Many  Mites  from  Many  Minds. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  GOODS  ARE  COUNTERFEITED ! 


BUY   NOTHING   BUT  THE 

Look  THROUGH  the  Paper  and  find  the  WATER-MAM. 

"S.  &  M."  in  the  "S.  &  M,"  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 

"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper. 

BOTH  THE   ABOVE   HAVE  BEEN   CO UNTERFEITED,   AND 
UNLESS  THE  JVATER-3IARK  IS  FOUND,  DON'T  TAKE  THEM. 


THE  "N.  P.  A."  EXTRA  BRILLIANT,  CAN  BE  HAD  IN 

WHITE,  PINK,  PEARL,  and  PENSE  TINTS, 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Agents. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Our  AMATEUR  EQUIPMENTS  are  Unsurpassed  and  Unrivalled. 


ASK  THE   DEALERS. 


SOLE   AGENTS   FOR  THE^ 


Eastman  DRY  PLATES, 

CONSISTING  OF   THE 

Special,  Tropical,  Instantaneous,  and  Rapid. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York, 

DEALERS  IN  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
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720  {5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 

SSSWL  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS ! 


n     r     u 
I/)    (/}      TO 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.     PRICE,  50   CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


OVALS. 


INSON'S     OUIDE1S. 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  Sizes  always  on  hand  at  io  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

SQTJAEE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED, 

2TVx3|  2T\x3|  2fx4£  4x5f 

2£x3f  2^x3J  2£x4f        4£x5| 

2£x3J  2|x4i  3£x5J        3|x6 

2  5X3U  4x 6 J 

FOR  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3T^x3|,  3x3  3T^x3|,  3x3  3x3 


2x2| 
2ix3i 
2|x3| 

2fx3f 
2^x4^ 


3fx4f 

3fx4-| 

3|x5| 

4x5f 

4|x6| 


5x7 
5J  x  71- 
5|  x  7£ 

5|x7| 

5|x7| 

6x8 


61x8} 
6£x8J 

7x9 
7ix9£ 
7£x9* 
7|x9| 


The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

SiDelfeS         HOWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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MANUFACTURER  OP 


HYDRO-BROM 


Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 


MF 


^-r' 


EXTREME  RAPIDITY, 

WET-PLATE  QUALITY, 
COMMON-SENSE  PRICES, 

FREEDOM  PROM  DEFECTS. 


Photographers'  Old  Negative  Glass  coated  with  Emulsion  of  any  quality.    The 
market  price  of  Glass  allowed,  less  expenses  of  cleaning  and  expressage. 


]\ET  CASH  PRICE  LIST. 

DOZEN. 

3Xx4X, $0  55 

8x10, 

4     x5, 

75 

10x12, 

4^x5^,     . 

80 

11x14, 

4>(x6^,    . 

1  00 

14x17, 

5x6, 

1  10 

17x20, 

5     x7, 

1  35 

18  x  22, 

5^x7, 

1  40 

20x24, 

5     x8, 

1  50 

30x60, 

each, 

6^x8^,    . 

2  00 

$3  00 

4  40 

5  80 
8  40 

14  50 

16  00 

19  25 

5  50 


A  comparative  test  upon  each  box  shows  the  exact  sensitiveness  of  Plates  within,  to 
enable  Photographers  to  order  Plates  of  suitable  rapidity,  and  ensure  uniformity  of  results. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTOEY, 


453  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 


1 .  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  [interior). 


READING  MATTER.  PHOTO.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  Introductory. 
II.  Aitistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Ch  iaro-  oscuro. 
V.   Backgrounds  and  Accessories.  5-   Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

m     ,,      ,     ...        n    .  ,  .,  6.    Cabinet,  gentleman  [bust). 

VI.    Composition,  Rules,  and  Maxims.  r  /'     t  /  rl    (3.  I      tJ\ 

VII.    The  Studio.  g.  Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 

VIII.  Formula  well  proved  and  used  by  the  9.  Cabinet,  lady  [\  length), 

author  in  producing   the   work  em-  10.  Promenade,  group, 

ployed  to  illustrate  his  book.  1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

IX.   Printing  and  toning  formula:.  12.  Promenade,  seaside. 

Together  with  a  plan  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  skylight. 
figg"  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

-«*£==3+WE   INVITE   ORDERS   FOR^ 

OUR  NEW  BRAND  OF  DRY  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITY." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFOR3IITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOB,  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LABGESTand 
most  COMPLETE  PHOTO GBAPHIC  LIST  EVEB  PUBLISHED. 

Tours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ANOTHER    REMARKABLE    DISCOVERY! 


EASTMAN'S -I 


special  {DRY  PLATES,  {special 

Twice  as  Sensitive !  Twice  as  Brilliant !  Twice  as  Eapid ! 

Working   Successfully  with_ONE-HALF    the    Exposure  of  any  other    Plates,  and  with 

EXCEEDING   SOFTNESS   AND   DELICACY. 

Incomparable  for  Gallery  Work  on  dark  days  and  other  Extra  Eapid  Exposures. 

THE  PRICES   ARE: 

Size, 


3X*4X,    • 

.    Per  doz.,  $0  75 

Size,     8x10,     . 

.     Per  doz. 

,  $4  00 

4x5, 

1  05 

"     10x12,     . 

•' 

5  75 

4#x5X,    • 

1    15 

"     11x14,     . 

1! 

7  50 

4^x6^,    . 

1  40 

"     14x17,     . 

" 

11  00 

5x7,       . 

1  80 

"     18  x  22,     . 

" 

22  00 

5x8, 

.          "            2  00 

"     20  x  24,     . 

" 

28  00 

QlA  x  8V2,    . 

2  65 

^EASTMAN'S 


6ELATIN0-BR0MIBE  DRY  PLATES, 

MADE  IN"  TWO  GRADES, 

The  b@~RAPID^©s  and  the  ^INSTANTANEOUS."^ 

1^ •4'" ALSO * s^  9 

THE  TROPICAL  DRY  PLATE. 

One  of  the  Most  Important  Discoveries  yet  made  in  Dry  Plate  Photography. 

This  plate  can  he  washed  in  water  of  any  temperature,  even  boiling  hot,  without  frilling 
or  having  the  film  affected  in  any  way.  By  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  after  fixing, 
the  hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  much  more  thoroughly  and  easily  eliminated. 

When  fixed,  the  negative  can  be  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  removes  the  only  remaining  difficulties  in  Dry  Plate  Photography,  and  makes 
the  Tropical  Dry  Plates  available  in  THE  HOTTEST  CLIMATES. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  recently  provided,  the 
prices  of  these  three  different  brands  of  Eastman's  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have 
been  reduced  as  follows: 

Per  doz.  Per  doz.  I   . 

$135  6^x  8^,  $2  40  !  14x17, 
1  65  !  8  x  lO,  3  60  17x20, 
1  75  |  lO  xl2,  5  20  !  18x22, 
185  111      xl4,       6  80  !  20x24, 

just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

Foe  Sale  by  all  Dealers.  EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


3XX4X, 
4      x5, 

4^x5^, 

We  have 


Per  doz.  | 

$0  65  :  5 

0  95  I  5 

1  00    5  J 
1  25    5 


x6, 

x7, 
x7, 
x8, 


Per  doz. 

$10  00 
17  50 
20  00 
24  00 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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SCOVILL'S 

NEGATIVE  WASHING  BOXES. 


GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  RUST. 
It  is  necessary  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  to  remove  from  photographic  nega- 
tives all  traces  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  and  it  is  not  generally  convenient  to  place  them 
where  water  will  flow  over  their  surface  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accomplish  this  effec- 
tually, without  injury  to  the  sensitive- film.  To  watch  the  plate  is  to  waste  time.  The 
flow  over  it  should  be  with  gentle  force.  This  can  best  be  regulated,  and  a  thorough 
cleansing  from  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  of  every  portion  of  the  negative  le  assured,  by  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  Negative  Washing  Boxes  above  pictured.  Plates  are  simply 
slid- into  the  grooves,  a  guarantee  that  the  film  will  not  be  disturbed  or  marred;  a  bit  of 
hose  is  slipped  over  a  tap,  and  then  at  the  other  end  over  the  spout  on  the  box.  If  need 
be,  another  section  of  rubber  tubing  is  used  to  carry  off  the  waste  water  to  an  outlet. 
After  this  simple  preparation  the  Washing  Box  is  in  readiness  for  service. 


c_^(5r 


PRICE   LIST 


~eN^ 


No.  1,  for  3^  x   4]  Plates,  . 
"   2,    "4x5 
'  3,    "    4£x    5h 
'  4,    "    4^x   Oh        " 
'   5,    "    5    x    7" 

6,    "    5    x    8  " 

'   7,    "    6£  x    8h        " 
'>  8,    "   8    xlO" 


20 
25 

30 
35 
40 
50 
75 
25 


LARGER  SIZES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
Painted  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  40  cts.  additional  for  each  size. 

Cloth  Kubber  Hose  Supplied  for  the  above  Boxes  at  28  cts.  Per  Foot 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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HARDWIOH'S 


MANUAL  OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 


THEORETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 


BY 


Rev.  T.  FREDERICK  HARDWICH,  M.A. 


NINTH    EDITION. 

EDITED  BY 

J.  TRAILL   TAYLOR 


ILLUMINATED  COVER, $2  00  per  Copy. 

CLOTH   BOUND, 2  50    "       " 


CONTENTS. 


Historical  Sketch  of  Early  Photography. 

Outlines  of  General  Chemistry. 

Vocabulary  of  Photographic  Chemicals. 

The  Salts  of  Silver  Employed  in  Photography. 

On  the  Development  of  an  Invisible  Image  by 
Means  of  a  Reducing  Agent. 

Fixing  Agents. 

The  Manufacture  of  Photographic  Collodion. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Nitrate  Bath. 

On  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Photo- 
graphs. 

On  the  Theory  of  Positive  Printing. 

The  Photographic  Dark  Room. 

Formulae  for  Negative  Solutions. 

Manipulations  of  the  Wet  Collodion  Processes. 


The  Positive  Collodion  Process  on  Glass  or 
Metallic  Plates  (Ferrotypes). 

The  Negative  Collodion  Processes  on  Glass. 

Portraiture — Positive  and  Negative. 

Photographic  Enlargements. 

The  Practical  Details  of  Photographic  Print- 
ing. 

The  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process. 

The  Collodion  Emulsion  Process. 

Willis's  Process  for  Engineer's  Plans. 

Micro  -  Photography. 

The  Optics  of  Photography. 

On  Binocular  Vision  and  the  Stereoscope. 

Chromotype  or  Lambertype. 

Appendix. 


EDITION  SELLING  EAPIDLY. 

Having  arranged  for  a  special  lot  of  this  book  from  English  sheets, 
I  offer  them  to  tfie  trade  direct.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

E  D  W  A  R  D     L.    WILSON, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIGTLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  WONDEBPUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 
WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 
FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS.        '    -  "  "      "    ' 


PORTRAITS.     jfjMlfltgtfttM       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPEKIOK    QUALITY    AND    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES: 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,         Velvet  Passepartouts, 
Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,      Stereoscopes, 
B.  P.  C.  Glass,  ■',.;;  Frames. 


f§togw  ^mkvn  $ltfe>- 

Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER 


For  the  New  Year,  will  Hold  its  Own  and  Try  to  do  More. 

Arrangements  are  made  and  pending  by  which  contributions  from  the  BEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  WRITERS  in  the  world  will  appear  in  its  pages. 

A  SPLENDID  SERIES  OF  PICTURES  will  embellish  it— finer  than  ever,  and 
this  being,  of  its  life 


20       ) 


f      20 


Years.}     THE    YEAR    TWENTY     {years. 

its  editor  will  endeavor  to  make  it  the  very  best  year. 

Although  the  oldest,  it  is  also  the  best.      And   the  best   practical  men,  and  the 
wisest  amateurs  will  and  do  prefer  it  above  all. 

WE  DESIRE  1000  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

to  crown  our  twentieth  year.     Please  fill  up  the  order  sheets  promptly  and  generously, 
and  you  will  get  it  all  back  soon. 

Pictures  are  already  being    printed   from  negatives   by  Edward    L.  Wilson,    and 
W.  Kurtz  and  other  fine  ones,  home  and  foreign,  are  being  negotiated  for. 

A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  WILL  BE  STARTED  IN  OUR  JUNE  ISSUE. 

The    Philadelphia   Photographer   and    The   Photographic    Times   and 

American  Photographer  for  1883,  to  one  address,  only  $5.50; 

a  dollar  and  a  half  less  than  the  subscription  price. 

The  cheapest  reading  in  the  world. 


b^-wont  you  { TATPPP  A  QP  HTTP  T  TQTi  by  getting  one 

PLEASE  TRY  TO  j  H>  UIllJiiKj£j  UUH  J_ilk3 1  \  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Prp.m  inms  for  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscribe?1. 


NOTICE   TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  $2.50       ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound  The  attention   of   advertisers,   and 

forsixmonths.SOcentspercopy.post-   with  each  number  of  the   Magazine,  those  having  *^^^£; 

paid.     Positively  in  advance.                 j  Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol-  TermS)  $2  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 

lowing  rates  :  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 

Inremittingby  mail,  a  post-office  or-                                Qne          $tx         Qne  line,  always  in  advance.      Duplicate 

.              .     _             ..            ,           ,         ,                                     ,,,.,,  insertions,  50  cents  less,  each, 

der,  or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of                            Month.  Months.   Year.  ,  ,    ,      ,-.     ,           ^  , 

r<      -n                 -™  ™   -....,>  ™  *nnr.  ™  w e  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 

Edward  L.  Wilson,   is   preferable  to   One  Page $20.00  $110.00  $200.00  t0   our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 

bank-notes      Clearly  give  your  Post-   Half    "    12.00       66.00     120.00  phers  having  articles  for  exchange  can 

"                                                    Quarter  Page...     7.00       38.50       70.00  >"?ert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 

Office,  County,  and  State.                          ;f.                 °  of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 

„      .                                            ,              ElShth             -     40°       22-00       ^'OO  line,  ofseven  words  to  a  line. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac.  Cards     fi  line*;  ^                   j     •  •           ■        • 

&                  v                                     i^aras,    o  lines  Operators    desiring    situations,    no 

companied  by  the  postage  in  addition.       or  less 2.00       11.00       20.00  charge. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


SIX  OUTFITS    SOLD  IN    HAVANA,   CUBA. 


THE  PLAQUE 


MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH 

Asks  the  attention  of  photographers  who  are  seeking  Something  New 
for  the  Spring  Trade,  to  examine  the  advantages  of  his.  PLAQUE. 

The  above  drawing  is  a  fac  simile  reduced  from  a  cabinet  size  of  one 
of  these  splendid  pictures.  Everybody  should  make  them.  Four  samples, 
$1.  Patent  license  for  full  term,  and  complete  working  outfit,  $25.  See 
testimonials  inside.  p    R  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


EXAMINE    THE    NEW    LARGE    SIZE    FOR    FRAMING. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 


THE  COMING  CONVENTION. 


Milwaukee,  May  22,  1883. 
The  following  is  the  general  programme  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  for  the  Milwaukee  Convention : 

Tuesday,  August  7th. 
The  Convention  will  be  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  10  a.  m., 
sharp.  Address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor  of  Milwaukee.  The  Con- 
vention will  then  adjourn  to  carriages,  drive  through  the  city,  thence  to 
the  National  Park  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  where  refreshments  will  be 
served,  and  a  sociable  time  generally  indulged  in.  Balance  of  the  day 
devoted  to  examining  exhibits. 

Wednesday. 
Morning  Session. —Regular  business. 
Afternoon. — Practical  demonstration  of  dry-plate  work. 

Thursday. 
Morning  Session. — Regular  business.    Address  by  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel, 
of  Berlin. 

Afternoon. — Papers  and  discussion  on  the  Art  side  of  Photography. 

Friday. 

Morning  Session. — Regular  business. 

Afternoon. — Papers  and  discussion  on  practical  work.     Final  adjourn- 
ment to  next  time  and  place. 

The  Committee  wish  it  understood  that  they  do  not  claim  at  this  date 
to  present  a  programme  complete  in  details,  the  above  being  little  more 
than  an  outline  of  what  is  contemplated.  A  number  of  important  and 
interesting  additions  are  expected,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  introduce' 
at  the  most  favorable  moment.  Circumstances  which  cannot  be  foreseen 
may  compel  changes  in  our  plans,  and  therefore  we  offer  this  only  as  a 
preliminary  announcement,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  and  proper.  Meanwhile  we  cordially  invite  all  pho- 
tographers, manufacturers,  and  dealers  to  unite  with  us  in  furthering  the 
objects,  and  in  participation  of  the  benefits  and  enjoyments  of  the  occasion. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

W.  H.  Sherman, 

a  Secretary. 
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<?       CRAMER'S       * 


DRY  PLATES. 


USED  BY  THE 


*  LEADING  PHOTOGRAPHIES  & 


REDUCED   PRICE   LIST. 


31  x  41, 

4  x5, 
41  x  5J, 
41  x  61, 

5  x7, 
5    x8, 
61  x  81, 
8    x  10, 


per  cloz. 


$0  60 

0  90 

1  00 
1  20 


55 
75 
30 
40 


10  x  12, perdoz.,  $5  00 

11  x  14, "  "  6  50 

14xl7; "  "'  10  00 

16x20, "  "  16  00 

17  x  20, "  "  17  00 

18  x  22, "  "  20  00 

20x24, :'  "  24  00 
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GET  THE  BEST! 


GET  THE  BEST! 


ST.  LOUIS 


Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

Warranted  Perfect  With  Latest  Formulas  ml  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 


-FOR  SALE   BY— 0 < 


D.  N.  McDonald,      : 
A.  N.  Oldfield,    .     . 
Theo.  Schumann, 
Bachrach  Bros., 
Richard  Walzl,  .     . 
C.  H.  Codman  &  Co., 
Benj.  French  &  Co., 
David  Tucker  &  Co., 
Douglass,  Thompson 

&  Co.,  .... 
C.  F.  Rice.,  .... 
N.  C.  Thayer  &  Co., 
Hiram  J.  Thompson, 
.Sheen  &  Simpkinson, 
P.  Smith  &  Co., 
Sargent  &  Co., 
P.  Smith  &  Co., 
Allen  Bros.,  . 
Geo.  R.  Angell 
A.  M.  Harris, 
Blessing  Bros., 
Peck  Bros., 
James  Lett, 
A.  Black  &  Co., 
H.  Lieber  &  Co. 

E.  J.  Weeks,     . 
Mullett  Bros., 
J.  V.  Escott  &  Sons, 
W.  D.  Gatchel  &  Co. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. 
Columbus,  O. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Gustav.  Bode,  .     . 

0.  H.  Peck,  .  . 
S.  T.  Blessing,  . 
G.  Moses,  .  .  . 
G.  Gennert,  .  . 
Scovill  Mfg.  Co., 

E.  L.  Eaton,    .     . 
Thos.  H.  McCollin, 
John  Haworth,  . 
Wilson,  Hood  &  Co 
Wolf  &  Cheyney, 
Wm.  S.  Conner, 
John  I.  Shaw,  . 

1.  D.  Dexter,  . 
Jas.  H.  Smith, 
H.  D.  Marks,  . 
Sam.  Partridge, 
T.  F.  Indermill, 
Rud.  Uhlman, 
H.  A.  Hyatt,  . 
J.  C.  Somervili.e, 
Zimmerman  Bros., 
D.  J.  Ryan,  .     .    . 
A.  M.  Powers, 
Geo.  W.  Sittler, 

F.  Hendrick-, 
Sessions  &  Kohne, 
J.  H.  Kirk,  .     .     . 
Elmer  &  Tenney, 


Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Omaha  ,Neb. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg. 
Portland,  Me.. 
Quincy,  111. 
Rochester. 
San  Francisco. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Schnectady. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Winona,  Minn. 


If  your  Dealer  will  not  supply  you,  apply  to  my  Eastern  Agent, 

G.  GENNERT,  105  William  St.,  New  York, 

OR   DIRECT   TO 

G.  CRAMER  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
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ALL  ONE  PRICE ! 


EASTMAN'S 

RAPID,  INSTANTANEOUS, 

TROPICAL,  and  SPECIAL 

Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates 

Have  all  been  REDUCED  to  one  Uniform  Price, 

AS  FOLLOWS: 


Size,  31/  x  4#, 
"4      x  5, 
"     4Xx5^, 
"     4Xx6X, 
"5     x7, 
"5      x  8, 
"     6'A  x  8%, 
"     8      x  10, 


Per  doz.,  $0  60 

90 

1  00 

1  20 

1  55 

1  75 

2  30 

3  40 


Size,  10  x  12, 

"  11x14, 

"  14x17, 

"  16  x  20, 

"  17x20, 

"  18x22, 

"  20x24, 


Per  doz.,  $5  00 

6  50 

"  lO  OO 

16  00 

17  00 
"         20  00 

24  00 


Discount  as  folloivs :  Orders  amounting  to  $50,  5  per  cent.;  over  $50, 
and  under  $100,  10  per  cent.;  over  $100,  and  under  $200,  15 per  cent. 


BEAR  IN  MIND  THAT 


THE  TROPICALS 


Are  the  ONLY  ONES  that  can  be 
used  in  HOT  WEATHER  without 
ICE  or  ALUM. 


ALSO,  THAT 


Are  the  MOST  SENSITIVE,  MOST 


THE  SPECIALS 


[PLATES  ever  made. 


A  Distinguished  Painter  -who  has  taken  up  Amateur  Photography  says 
the  "Specials"  are  quicker  than  chain  lightning. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS, 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  NEW  PAPER.    NOW  EEADY. 

^ THE  NEW 9^ 

EAGLE  SATIN  FINISH. 

Although  my  importations  of  paper  have  had  a  most  satisfactory  sale,  and  the  old  favorite 
brands  will  be  continued  in  the  market  of  the  same  quality,  I  have  a  New  Brand  which  I  offer 
for  public  favor  which  I  believe  to  be  SOMETHING-  SUPERIOR. 

«^$40.00  A  REAM.^a        «®~A  REAM  $40.00.^ 

..      For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.     See  Prints  in  this  Magazine. 

G.  GENNERT,  Sole  Importer,  105  William  St.,  New  York. 


OVED 


3- 


PRACTICAL  DRY  PLATE  HOLDER 


C.  H.  SCOFIELD,  Inventor. 


i.  Back  view  of  envelope  with  plate  half  inserted.  2.  Front  view  of  envelope  with  slide  partly  drawn. 
3.  Camera  with  frame  and  shutter  adjusted  for  exposure.  4.  Frame  for  receiving  ground  glass  aud  envelope  for 
attachment  to  camera. 

The  improvement  consists  of  a  stiff  board  slide,  that  is  entirely  drawn  out  of  the  Holder  when  an  exposure  is 
made  and  a  shut-oft"  of  light,  which  closes  the  aperature  caused  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  slide. 

These  Holders  commend  themselves  to  the  amateur  and  view  photographer  by  reason  of  the  ease  and  security 
with  which  a  large  number  of  plates  can  be  transported,  saving  the  operator  the  necessity  of  finding  a  dark-room  for 
changing  plates,  or  of  carrying  the  plates  protected  by  a  number  of  weinhty  and  expensive  dry-plate  holders. 

The  advantage  of  the  operator  in  the  gallery  will  readily  be  seen.  In  the  case  of  preparation,  when  rushes 
so  frequently  occur,  sufficient  plates  for  the  day's  work  may  be  packed  in  these  holders  and  placed  conveniently 
near  the  camera,  this  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  dark-room  for  and  with  every  plate  used,  thus 
saving  time  and  enabling  at  least  twice  as  many  sittings  to  be  made  as  could  otherwise  be  done. 

To  use  the  improved  Practical  Plate-Holders,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  frame  attachment  for  whatever  size  of 
camera  you  propose  to  work  them  with. 

In  ordering,  to  simplify  matters,  please  observe  the  following  instructions  :  First  lay  your  ground-glass  frame 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  outline  the  exact  dimensions  Next  give  correctly  by  an  inside  line  the  size  of  rabbets,  so 
as  to  insure  an  exact  fit.     And  finally  state  what  size  of  holder  you  intend  to  use. 

To  warrant  the  good  results  of  our  holder,  your  frame  should  be  ordered  with  holders 

WE  APPEND  PRICES, 


3^x4'/, per  doz.) 

4  x5, »         J 

4^x5^, >»         \ 

*%**%, '»         J 

5  x8 

6J4x8^, » 


$3  50 

4  50 

5  00 

6  00 


8x10, per  doz.,  $7  25 

10  x 12,  ........    .  »  12  00 

11x14, .  »       1  , 

14x17 ..  ™ade 

16x20, .,        f     *° 

20x24, >       J  order. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 


G.   GENNERT,    No.    105   WILLIAM    ST.,,  NEW    YORK. 

Eastern  Agent  for  the  G-.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE,  Best  in  the  World. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS 
LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Dealer,  Manufacturer,  and  User  of  these  goods 
enables  me  to  assure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 


g. EVERYTHING    SUPPLIED.^ 

LECTURE  BOOKS  ON 
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Send  for  New  Catalogue,  1882-1883.     (15  Cents  in  Stamps.) 

A  superb  list  of  Slides  from  recent  personally  made 

Negatives  of  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ARABIA  PETR^EA, 
SYRIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

jm-  CATALOGUES    READY.      THE    MOST   UNIQUE    COLLECTION   EVER   OFFERED. 


READ  WILSON'S   LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

VOLUME  I,  $2.00;  VOLUME  H,  $2.00,  POST-PAID. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Nos.  912  &  914=  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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KEEVIL'S   PATENT 

NEWTONIAN  DUPLEX  LANTERN. 

,s  This  new  lantern  is  duplex  in  form,  being  fitted  with  one  optical  system,  projecting  in  front,  and 
another  projecting  from  one  side.  The  light  through  the  first  system  is  transmitted  on  to  the  screen 
directly,,  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  extremity  of  the  other  system,  is  fixed  a  prismatic  lens,  by  which 
xeans  a  disk  can  be  projected  on  to  the  screen  central  with  the  other.  The  oxyhydrogen  jet  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  pivot,  which  is  a  fixture  in  the  bottom  of  the  lantern,  the  centre  of  rotation  being  as 
near  the  outside  surface  of  the  lime  cylinder  as  possible;  and  by  rotating  the  burner  through  about  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  the  light  is  brought  central  with  each  condenser  alternately,  and  simultaneously 
the  mechanical  dissolver  opens  and  closes  the  objectives. 

A  Complete  Lime-Light  Dissolving  Apparatus,  most  Compact 

in  Form,  at  the  Low  Price  of  $75.00  and  $100.00 ;  with  Full 

Oxyhydrogen  Accoutrements,  $130.00  and  $150.00. 
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To  compensate  for  any  loss  of  light  occasioned  by  the  use  o.  the  prism,  the  condenser  of  this  system 
is  made  somewhat  shorter  in  focus  than  the  other  one,  evenness  of  illumination  being  thereby  secured. 
Both  objectives  are  made  achromatic,  and  the  definition  of  the  one  to  which  the  prism  is  attached  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  jets  never  require  adjustment,  as  every  lantern  is  put  to 
a  practical  test  before  being  sent  out;  the  best  position  for  the  jet  being  thereby  obtained,  further  ad- 
justment becomes  unnecessary,  The  dissolving  apparatus  is  adjustable  and  very  efficient.  The  conical' 
fronts  are  easily  detached,  and  if  required  it  can  be  used  as  a  single  lantern.  The  whole  lantern  is  of 
metal.  Its  small  dimension  are  much  in  its  favor,  the  whole  packing  into  a  small  box,  easily  carried 
in  the  hand.  These  desiderata  are  certain  to  make  it  a  favorite  with  those  who  wish  for  an  apparatus 
of  extreme  portability.     See  further  in  our  new  catalogue. 

i* We  have  arranged  for  the  sole  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
We  have  thoroughly  tried  the  new  lantern,  and  are  charmed  with  it  in  every  way.  It  is  lighted  in  a 
minute,  easily  adjusted,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

SEVERAL  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 
SECUEED  BY  LETTEES-PATENT  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  made  to  sit  on  any  table  or  stand,  and  full  directions  for  working  accompany  it.  Send  for  estimate  for  a  full 
outfit,  bags,  tubing,  generator,  &*c.  &c.     Lists  of  our  new  dissolving  views  will  be  given  on  application. 

EDWARD   L.  WILSON, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States.  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTO&RAPHICSi 

— **~IT   IS   RESPECTFULLY  SUGGESTED   TO^>- 

Employers  of  Photographic  Help,  Wives  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Relatives  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT   NO   MORE   ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT   CAN  BE  FOUND   THAN 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Hundreds  have  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and 
from  both  givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise, 
approval,  and  satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes :  "The  $4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book." 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employe  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilson's  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues. 
— Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  liter- 
ature will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the 


Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 


work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  ^.  W.  Kilbukn,  Littleton,  N.  H. 
America  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that 
— Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth.  his  $1  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  corn- 
By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in  mission  off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas-  of  its  price— a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you 
terly  handling  of  the  subject.— Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor  have  played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photo- 
of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna.  graghic  stage  for  us.— Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to  It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the  sub- 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland.       '      ject  I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.     We  My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 

are  doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.Y.  noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .     Mr.   Wilson  |ivirig  !t  *e  chiefest  place  in   their  library.— F.  M. 

could  hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and  Spencer;  Mansfield,  Pa. 

practical  publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  N.  Y.  I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art.—  for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case.— 

John  R.  Clemons,  Phila.  C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography,  Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 

and  I  think  yours  is  that  book.— John  Carbutt,  Phila.  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  our- 

Itis  a  complete  library.-W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn.  |?lves  wh°  are,  "  out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak.-J.  R. 

'  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  pho-  ,,         „,              , ,.     .           ,          ,.                           .     . 

tographer,  and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as  Y°ur  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out ;  practical 

soon  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Photographic  »nd  t0  ™e  Point,  and  no  nonsense.— Walt.  C.  North, 

Times  and  American  Photographer.  Utica,  JN.  Y. 


That  Wilson 's  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.     The  fourth  thousand  is  being  sold. 

$4.00-WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS— $4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

1  (OVER.) 


ANY  READER  WILL  SEE   THE   ADDITIONAL  VALUE   GIVEN 
ANY  WORK  BY  A  FULL  INDEX. 

"PHOTOGRAPHICS"  IS  WELL  SUPPLIED  WITH  SUCH. 


SPECIMEN  INDEX  PAGE  FKOM  WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

Screens  and  Curtains. 


Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,   Rectifying   Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View    Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning  "  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring  "  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo-Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 

Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of^. 

Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's    Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"Spotting"  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinoty 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives, 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removin 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives, 
Strengthening   Gelatine   Emulsi 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construci 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigra 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetl 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Tri 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions.     < 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold,  i 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  Iodizers  fol 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Taper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  mat 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth. 
Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  0 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface, 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
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The  amateur  and  his  old  friend,  the  daily  worker,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
literature  line,  and  we  ask  their  attention  to  the  following  list,  which  includes 
about  everything  there  is  need  for.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  every  branch 
of  photography. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer.  A  monthly  magazine,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
superior  merit.  $5  a  year;  $2.50  for  six  months. — Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen 
years  of  success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to  the  practical,  working,  growing 
photographer.     Do  not  go  without  its  valuable  help. 

The  Practical  Printer.  By  C.  W.  Hearn  Price,  $2.50.  Second  edition  now  ready. — 
This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into  all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver 
printing,  and  is  full of  good. 

Photographers'  Pocket  Reference -book.  By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.  Price,  $1.50. — For 
the  dark-room.  It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other  book.  Full  of  formulas — short,  practical,  and 
plain. 

American  Carbon  Manual.  Price,  $2. — For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing 
process,  this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 

The  Ferrotyper's  Guide.  Price,  75  cents. — Cheap  and  complete.  For  the  ferrotyper, 
this  is  the  only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper  cover, 
$1. — For  the  art  photographer. 

"Wilson's  Photographies.  The  newest  and  most  complete  photographic  lesson-book. 
Covers  every  department.     352  pages.     Finely  illustrated.     Only  $4.     By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

"Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes.  Price,  $2  per 
volume. — For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts  in  entertaining  style  of  about  2,000 
places  and  things,  including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Bigelow's  Artistic  Photography.  Price  reduced  to  $4. — For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats 
his  "Album  of  Lighting  and  Posing."     Superb !     With  twelve  photographs  and  instructions. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Composition.  Price,  $3.50. — All  should  study  it.  A  splendid 
work,  largely  illustrated,  giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  posing. 

Studies  in  Artistic  Printing.  By  C.  W.  Hearn.  Price,  #3.50. — Embellished  with  six 
fine  cabinet  and  promenade  portrait  studies. 

The  Photographic  Colorists'  G-uide.  By  John  L.  Gihon.  Cloth,  $1.50. — The  newest 
and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883.  A  year-book.  Cloth  bound,  $1 ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — Back  volumes,  same  price. 

The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A  guide  to  the  young  photogra- 
pher, either  professional  or  amateur.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver-Printing.  By  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.     Price,  50  cents.     Illuminated  cover.     Cloth  bound,  75  cents. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1883,  as  volume  I.,  and  The 
Photo.  News  Year  Book  for  1883,  as  volume  II.    Price,  $1  for  the  two  volumes. 

How  to  Make  Pictures.  (Second  edition  of  5,000  copies.)  The  ABC  of  Dry-plate  pho- 
tography.    By  Henry  Clay  Price.     Price,  illuminated  cover,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Photography  with  Emulsion.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Price,  $1 
per  copy. 

Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  in  Dry-plate  Photography.  Price,  25  cents  per 
copy. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.     Price,  50  cents  per  copy. 
The  Spanish  edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.     Ligeras   Lecciones  sobre   Fotografia 
Dedicados  a  Los  Aficionados.     Price,  $1  per  copy. 

All  orders  for  above  will  be  filled,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  price  at  the 
office  of  this  magazine. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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188  2. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


18  8  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Hos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beehe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carhutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash,  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 

system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,  located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing-  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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GET  THE   BEST! 


CRAMER'S 

ST.   LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

g^PIilCES  REDUCED.     See  Special  Advertisement. 


FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  William  Street, 
New  York,  General  Eastern  Agent. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  419  Broome 
Street,  New  York. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  FRANTZ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  WECKS,  Jackson,  Mich. 

JOHN  I.  SHAW,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DAVID  TUCKER  &  CO.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

H.  D.  MARKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  McDONALD,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WOLF  &  CHEYNEY,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

RICHARD  WALZL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BACHRACH  BROS. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JAMES  LETT,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

BEN  J.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.  [Mass. 

C.   H.   CODMAN   &   CO.,  Boston, 

BLESSING  BROTHERS.,   Galves- 

ton     I  px?m 

S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans,  La. 
THEO.  SCHUMANN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
W.  G.  ROBINSON,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
J.  H.  KIRK,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
J.  D.  DEXTER,  Portland,  Me. 
GEO.  R.  ANGELL,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GUSTAV  BODE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WM.  S.  CONNER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON.  Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
C.  F.  RICE,  Chicago. 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO.,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
J.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  INDERMILL,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
JORDAN  &  SHEEN,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 
H.  LUBBER  &  CO. ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  BLACK  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MULLETTBROS.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  111. 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 
JOHN  E.  TEAL,  Cleveland,  0. 
ZIMMERMAN  &  BROS.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
McINTYRE  &  CO.,  London,  Ont. 
PECK  BROS.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
SAM'L  PARTRIDGE,  San  Francisco, 

Cal 
GEO.' W.  SETTLER,  Springfield,  Mo. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 

PERSONALLY  PHOTOGRAPHED  VIEWS  OF 

THE  ORIENT. 
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Mr.  Euwakd  L.  Wilson  Photographing  at  the  Great  Pyramids.     Engraved  from  his 
own  Photograph  from  Nature. 

EGYPT,  ARABIA, «  PALESTINE. 

♦  ■♦■• 

For  the  OPTICAL  LANTERN, 

For  the  GRAPHOSOOPE, 

For  the  STEREOSCOPE. 

WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS,  Descriptions  of  Foreign  Travel.    Two  Vols. 

$2.00  per  Volume. 


AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  TERMS. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 


^n  JFWFIgE  0]\[  EYE^Y  B^]MCP  0E  Pfl0TOGWPY.^ 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year  ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  FHOTOGRAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST   AND   MOST  COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.    Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  xs/uU  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGRAPHEKS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogbl.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb!  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished   with   six   fine   cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  Robinson.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  C0L0RISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


COPIES  MAILED  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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The  Book  for  the  OUT-DOOR  WORKER  Specially.    Now  is  the  time  to  read 


ROBINSON'S 


Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography, 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 

I. 

II 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


Introductory. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example. 
Balance — Examples — {continued ) . 
Unity. 

Examples — Expression . 
Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Forms. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) — Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XVII.   Portraiture. 
XVIII.  Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 
XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 
XX .  Portraiture— Groups — Proportion. 
XXI.  Backgrounds. 
XXII.  Accessories. 

XXIII.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 
XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    ol 
Light  and  Shade. 
XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  [continued ). 
XXVIII.  Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 
XXIX    Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 
XXXI.  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPULAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  KO  W  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  A-RT  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


"  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  ITS 
READERS  SAT 


" Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success."- 
M.    H.    Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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A    GREAT  SUCCESS! 

THE 

NEW  DRESDEN  ALBUMEN 


THREE  CROWN  PAPER. 


^JadeM?^ 


^SdeMaJ^ 


ft    ft     <g> 

DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


Fo/^  Sa/g  >6y  a//  /%ofo.  Sfoc/:  Dealers. 
SGOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Sole  Agents. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUTS 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Printing  Medallion  Pictures. 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^g@*"No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Beady .        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  Answering  all  the  Bequirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Besults  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  Q.UICKXY  AMD  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  50  Cents. 

FOR  SALE!  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 

S00VILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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IIST    PR.£!SS. 


READY    NEXT    MONTH. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  VOGEL, 

ENTITLED, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS 


-C^^g|Gf^^ 


SINCE    1879. 


A  SPLENDID  AND  USEFUL  WORK. 

Elaborately  illustrated  with  wood  cuts,  and  will  contain  a  splendid  Cabinet 
Portrait  by  Electric  Light,  from  Negative  by  Wm.  Kurtz,  New  York,  together 
with  a  fully  illustrated  description  of  Wm.  Kurtz's  new  methods  of  lighting. 


Preface. 

American  Publisher 's  Note. 
Chap.  I.  Physical  Effects  of  Light. 
II.  Chemical  Effects  of  Light. 

III.  Photographic  Chemistry. 

IV.  Photographic  Optics. 


Chap.  VI.  The  New  Photographic 
Processes. 
VII.  Photographic  Esthetics 
and  Portrait  Technique 
VIII.  Photography   for   Ama- 
teurs. 
IX.  New  Style  of  Pictures. 


V.  Photographic  Apparatus. 

SEE   FUTURE   ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EDWARD   L.  WILSON, 

912  and  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE  ALL    KLNDS    OF 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARDS 

FOE  _ 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


Pli 


WAREHOUSE : 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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THE3M! 


WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

No.  15'A, 

THE 

Ormsliy  Pattern, 


PEAR  SHAPE 

Now  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 

They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break  ;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 

ARE 

Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Below. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  /or  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great -improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORHSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCREASE 
THEIR 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERT 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  for  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15J^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,17,18,                                »                 »            »       Half           »               »                    »               »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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HANCE'S  " 

SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 
This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     fi^"  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 

never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 

dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"    a  Retouching  Varnish. 
"    Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"    the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process. 


For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"    Glazing  Shy  and  Side  Lights. 
"    Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 
"    Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL. 


PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
CottOH  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  fur  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TR  ASKS  FERROTYPE  )  fl  ftTTflniflltf 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jVUllllUIJlUll 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS.    NO  RETAIL  ORDERS  FILLED.    ORDER  OF  YOUR  DEALER. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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3£tfSS  r.  MAGEE  &  OQ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

JJo.  622  Pace  Street,  Philadelphia. 

jf^35  The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-fe+STOCKDEALERS  ONLY  SUPPLIED, 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention.* 


SINOHIS 

VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

(Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1881,  or  in  Wilson's 
Ph  otograph  ics . 

by  I&SH&bb.      SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
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JOHN  G.  HOOD. 


ESTABLISHED    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


uSON,    HOOD   & 

\J\J   *  *^  825  Arch  Street,  v>  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 


Centennial,  1876. 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4  to  8  x  10. 
Cabinet  Lenses,  Jfos.  3  and  3. 
Card  Lenses,  Jfos.  1,  3,  and  3. 
Triplets,  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
(_  Symmetricals.    Rapid  Symmetricals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereographic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
Jfew  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.   We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 

Steinheil's  Sons'  SmM  Lenses. 

We  noio  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 


No.  1—  1-4  size, 3%  inch  focus, $35  00 

»    3—  1-3      »      5#        »  »        30  00 

„    3—4-4      »      7  »  »        45  00 


No.  4—  8x10  size,...  1.0&  inch  focus,. ..$60  00 

»    5—10x13      »       ...13%       »  »     TO  00 

»    6—13x16      »      ...16^       »  »     ....110  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Views, 

■°At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing-, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade 


W.H.C.K  Instantaneous  Dron  SMitter. 

Small  Size,  $6.00;  Large  Size,  $7.00. 


ILLUSTRATED  .PRICE   LISTS    FREE    TO 
ALL  APPLICANTS. 


EDWARD    L 


ECHOES  FROM   THE  ORIENT. 


Boston  Public  Library. 


THE 


kilflietpbui  ^teU^myhth 


EDITED    BY    EDWARD    L.    WILSON. 


Vol.  XX. 


JUNE,    1883. 


No.  234. 


PERTAINING  TO  THE 


The  Executive  Committee  will  be  glad 
to  receive  communications  from  parties  in- 
terested in  locating  the  Convention  for 
1884,  The  requirements  necessary  to  the 
Association  are,  a  city  favorably  situated 
geographically  for  a  large  attendance,  spa- 
cious halls  or  buildings,  and  resident  pho- 
tographers enthusiastic  for  making  a  grand 
success  of  the  meeting.  All  parties  believ- 
ing their  cities  ready  and  willing  to  receive 
a  thousand  photographers,  will  please  set 
forth  their  advantages,  and  show  what 
inducements  they  can  offer  to  secure  the 
Convention.  Such  information  may  prove 
valuable  in  determining  the  matter  when 
the  subject  of  location  comes  in  order. 

Address  upon  this  subject, 

J.  F.  Etder, 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Cleveland,  O. 


Invitation". 

To  all  Manufacturers,  Importers, 

and  Dealers  hi  Photographic  Goods. 

Dear  Sirs  :  The  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion of  America,  to  meet  in  convention  on 
Tuesday,  August  7th,  next,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  cordially  and  earnestly  invite  you  to 
be  present  and  enjoy  with  them  the  pleas- 
ures in  preparation. 

The  Association  believe  their  annual  con- 
ventions to  be  equally  as  advantageous  to  the 
manufacturer,  importer,  and  dealer  as  to 
the  consumer,  and  that  a  more  suitable  oc- 
casion for  friendly  and  business  meetings 
could  not  happen. 

You  are  also  earnestly  invited  to  make 
exhibits  of  your  goods.  Floor-room  in  the 
exhibition  building  is  very  spacious,  and 
large  exhibits  are  desired. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  F.  Ktder, 

For  Executive  Committee. 

Invitation. 
To  all  Photographers. 

Dear  Sirs  :  The  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion of  America,  to  meet  in  convention  on 
Tuesday,  August  7th,  next,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  cordially  and  earnestly  invite  you  to 
be  present  and  participate  in  the  pleasures 
and  benefits  to  be  gained  from  its  teachings 
and  influence. 

Particularly  does  the  Association  desire 
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you  to  make  an  exhibit  of  your  work.  Do 
not  hesitate  on  the  ground  of  not  being 
able  to  make  a  large  exhibit.  Small  ones 
will  be  gladly  received. 

Tours  respectfully, 

J.  F.  Ryder, 

For  Executive  Committee. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  HIGH. 

The  return  of  Mr.  William  Bell,  whose 
excellent  article  on  the  transit  of  Venus  ex- 
hibition appeared  in  our  April  issue,  without 
his  name,  has  given  us  a  new  thought  con- 
cerning the  certainty  with  which  photog- 
raphy may  be  relied  upon  for  assistance  on 
such  expeditions.  Is  it  not  something  re- 
markable that  plates  may  be  prepared  in 
our  national  capital  and  carried  many 
thousands  of  miles  to  a  far-off  and  wild 
land  and  exposed  and  developed,  and  such 
certain  results  secured  from  them  as  those 
described  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  late  tiansit  of 
Venus?  Well  may  the  question  be  asked 
every  day,  "  When  is  this  thing  going  to 
end  ?  how  far  does  photography  propose  to 
reach  before  it  stops?"  It  certainly  has 
obtained  a  very  high  and  honorable  posi- 
tion, and  its  merits  and  its  absolute  neces- 
sity to-  science  are  being  acknowledged 
every  day  by  scientists  themselves,  who  but 
a  few  days  ago  pooh-poohed  it,  and  tried  in 
every  way  to  ignore  it.  This  high  standing 
is  largely  due  to  Prof.  Henry  Draper  (whose 
lamented  death  we  noticed  a  few  months 
ago),  and,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  we 
very  gladly  give  place  to  an  article  found 
recently  in  a  foreign  magazine,  on  "  Tele- 
scopic Revelations,"  as  follows: 

"  The  Invaluable  Aid  Rendered  by  the  Art 
of  Photography. 

"  If  the  eye,  by  resting  long  and  patiently 
on  an  object  of  this  sort — say,  for  instance, 
'  that  marvellous  round  of  misty  light  below 
Orion  ' — could  recognize  more  and  more 
detail,  we  might  well  trust  to  one  or  other 
of  our  laborious  telescopists  to  wait  and 
watch  until  at  last  the  true  shape  of  these 
mysterious  mist  masses  had  been  deter- 
mined. But  with  long  looking  comes  only 
more  confused  vision.  Increase  of  tele- 
scopic   power    avails    nought.      Nay,   the 


more  powerful  the  telescope  employed  the 
more  completely  are  the  more  delicate  por- 
tions of  the  luminosity  lost  (as  light,  though 
by  increase  of  size  some  of  them  may  be 
rendered  discernible).  It  must  always  be 
remembered,  in  considering  telescopic  vi- 
sion, that  no  telescopic  contrivance  what- 
ever will  increase  the  apparent  luminosity 
of  a  surface.  A  comet  seen  through  a  tele- 
scope always  looks  fainter  than  the  same 
object  appears  to  the  naked  eye.  Even  the 
sun  and  moon  (though  the  former  cannot 
be  looked  at  at  all  through  a  large  telescope, 
and  the  latter  only  with  pain)  appear  larger 
only,  not  brighter,  than  to  the  naked  eye — 
nay,  not  even  quite  so  bright.  In  this  case, 
then,  as  in  the  other,  there  is  no  resource  as 
far  as  ordinary  human  vision  is  concerned. 
But  here,  again,  the  photographic  eye  of 
science  can  do  the  work  which  the  human' 
eye  is  unable  to  accomplish.  I  have  before 
me,  as  I  write,  an  enlarged  positive  of  the 
great  nebula  of  Orion,  obtained  by  Dr. 
Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  son  of  Dr.  J. 
W.  Draper,  the  eminent  physicist,  recently 
deceased  (by  whom  the  moon  was  first  suc- 
cessfully photographed).  In  this  large  view 
of  the  most  mysterious  object  in  the  heavens 
I  see  without  the  trouble  of  leaving  my 
study  more  detail  than  can  be  shown  to  the 
eye  by  any  but  the  most  powerful  telescopes. 
I  have  indeed  to  make  some  correction  for 
the  unduly  large  disks  of  the  stars  which  lie 
in  the  same  field  of  view  as  the  nebula,  and 
unless  I  mistake  are  for  the  most  part  im- 
mersed in  its  gaseous  substance.  But  even 
in  the  case  of  the  stars  I  find  much  to  won- 
der at,  for  here  I  actually  find  rendered  by 
the  photographic  eye  stars  of  less  than  the 
fifteenth  magnitude — such  stars  as  the  tele- 
scope with  which  this  grand  picture  of  the 
nebula  was  taken  would  barely  show  to  the 
keenest  eye,  using  the  telescope  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  They  suffice  to  show — these 
minute  star  disks — that  ere  long  the  photo- 
graphic eye  will  absolutely  reveal  stars 
fainter  (nay,  very  much  fainter)  than  any 
that  can  be  seen  with  the  telescope  itself. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  it  was  considered  a 
triumph  of  the  photographer's  art  to  show 
stars  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  magnitude  ; 
already  we  have  reached  the  fourteenth, 
and  very  nearly  the  fifteenth  ;  in  a  few  years 
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the  twentieth  or  even  much  smaller  magni- 
tudes will  be  as  readily  attained.  But,  after 
all,  the  chief  wonder  of  the  photograph  he- 
fore  me  lies  in  the  presentation  of  those 
great  masses  of  nebulous  matter  forming 
the  gigantic  '  fish-mouth  '  of  the  Orion 
nebula.  There,  in  the  field  of  view,  lie 
pictured  those  mighty  streams  and  nebula, 
and  branching  conglomerations  of  nebulous 
matter,  which  have  made  the  nebula  in 
Orion  the  marvel  of  marvels  (and  also  the 
mj'stery  of  mysteries)  to  astronomers  since 
Huyghens  first  supposed  that  here  he  saw 
through  the  star-sphere  into  ever-glorious 
heavens  beyond  the  crystalline.  Even  this 
picture,  however  marvellous  though  it  is, 
is  to  me  less  wonderful  than  the  tiny  one- 
inch  negative  from  which  it  has  been  en- 
larged. I  have  not,  indeed,  seen  that  neg- 
ative, which  still,  I  believe,  remains  in  Dr. 
Draper's  possession;  but  I  have  seen  the 
negative  of  an  earlier  photograph,  and 
though  the  enlarged  picture  obtained  from 
it  was  less  excellent  than  the  picture  before 
me,  the  negative  was  even  more  impressive 
— at  least  to  one  acquainted  with  the  tele- 
scopic aspect  of  the  great  Orion  nebula. 
For  nearly  an  hour  in  Dr.  Draper's  study 
I  had  that  negative  before  me,  and  I  could 
have  passed  many  hours  absorbing,  so  to 
speak,  the  evidence  it  gives  respecting  the 
Orion  nebula.  The  longer  it  was  studied 
the  more  detail  could  be  seen  in  it;  no 
picture  of  the  nebula  which  I  have  ever 
seen — though  the  finest  views  by  Kosse, 
Lassell,  Secchi,  John  Herschel,  and  others, 
have  come  under  my  scrutiny — no  view  of 
the  nebula  I  have  ever  had,  even  with  the 
most  powerful  telescope,  was  to  me  half  as 
instructive  or  as  impressive  as  this  little 
picture.  More  detail  was  here,  though 
only  the  study  of  a  microscopic  eye  could 
recognize  it." 

Such  testimonials  as  these  to  the  value  of 
our  art  for  photographing  high  things,  are 
certainly  very  gratifying  to  those  of  us  who 
take  a  real  interest  in  photographic  prog- 
ress ;  especially  for  those  who  have  for 
almost  half  a  century  "fought  and  bled," 
and  almost  died,  to  bring  our  blessed  art  to 
this  attainment.  Well  may  we  say  with 
all  our  heart  and  strength,  Eureka! 


Are  you  a  student  in  photography,  dili- 
gent in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  progressive, 
and  anxious  to  cope  with  the  foremost  for 
excellence? 

Attend  the  Milwaukee  Meeting. 
You  will  find  there  others  like  yourself. 
You  will  find  men  there  who  for  years 
plodded  in  the  dark  before  photographic 
literature  or  teachings  were  known,  who 
struggled  under  difficulties  unknown  to  the 
learner  of  to-day.  You  will  find  all  ready 
and  free  to  speak'  of  the  simplest  and 
straightest  road  to  success  in  good  work. 
You  will  see  work  from  many  of  the  best 
establishments  in  the  country,  the  study  of 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  you.  You 
will  make  many  pleasant  and  valuable  ac- 
quaintances. You  will  see  a  fine  city,  and 
the  largest  gathering  of  photographers  ever 
known.  Bring  with  you  an  exhibit  of  your 
work — what  you  can  carry  under  your  arm 
will  do.     You  will  be  expected. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  F.  Kyder. 


THE  EAST  IN  THE  WEST. 

Last  year,  at  the  time  of  the  Convention, 
we  heard  it  whispered  that  we  seemed  a 
little  "  selfish  "  for  not  telling  the  fraternity 
more  of  our  eastern  experiences  and  giving 
them  an  exhibition  of  some  of  our  results. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise,  however.  We 
had  scarcely  been  home  a  month  ;  the 
bronze  fog  was  still  upon  our  face ;  our 
head  still  dizzy  with  the  jiggle  of  the 
camel,  and  not  one-tenth  of  our  plates  de- 
veloped. 

Now,  however,  everything  is  lovely  for 
our  Oriental  trip  together,  and  by  what  fol- 
lows, it  may  be  expected  that  we  are  going 

to  have  it. 

April  18,  1883. 

Edward  L.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  Noticing  by  the  Press  of  your 
city  of  Philadelphia  that  you  have  been 
honored  by  a  call  signed  by  several  hundred 
of  your  prominent  fellow  citizens,  urging 
you  to  repeat  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
your  lecture  on  Egypt  and  Egyptians,  illus- 
trated by  lantern  projections  from  slides 
taken  by  yourself  during  your  visit  to  the 
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Orient,  we,  the  representatives  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America,  believ- 
ing the  photographers  to  meet  in  convention 
in  August  next,  in  Milwaukee,  who  have 
followed  you  in  your  travels  as  given 
in  the  pages  of  the  Philadelphia  Photogra- 
pher, would  find  great  pleasure  in  your 
lecture  and  illustrations,  respectfully  invite 
you  to  he  present  at  the  said  coming  Con- 
vention, and  give  the  lecture,  which  may, 
if  it  please  you,  be  public  to  the  citizens  of 
Milwaukee  as  well  as  to  our  Association. 
All  members  to  have  free  admission,  the 
public  to  pay  the  usual  price,  and  the  profits 
coming  from  it  to  be  a  donation  from  you 
to  our  treasury. 

If  you  can  consistently  accept  the  above 

invitation,  we   will  be  happy  to  hear  from 

you,  and  announce  your  lecture  as  one  of 

the  attractions  of  the  coming  Convention. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  E.  Beebe, 

President. 

"W.  H.  Sherman, 

Secretary. 

J.  F.  Ryder, 

J.  H.  Reed, 

"W.  A.  Armstrong, 

Executive  Committee. 
Philadelphia,  April  30,  1883. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder, 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee  of  the 

Photographers'  Ass'n  of  America,  and  others. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  your  obliging  favor 
of  18th  instant,  in  which  you  honor  me  by 
an  invitation  to  give  my  illustrated  lecture 
on  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,  at  Milwaukee, 
during  the  coming  Convention  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America. 

Nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure 
during  that  week  than  to  have  such  an 
opportunity  to  share  the  pleasure  of  my 
late  aesthetic  pilgrimage  along  the  Nile, 
with  my  fellow-members,  and  in  the  way 
you  so  kindly  propose.  I  will,  therefore, 
bring  my  slides  along,  leaving  the  arrange- 
ments and  all  entirely  at  your  disposition. 
The  terms  are  most  readily  and  heartily 
accepted.  Fraternally  yours, 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 


On  to  Milwaukee  ! 


THE  WAR  IN  BALTIMORE. 

An  idea  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Lusby,  of 
this   city,  which,  had  it  been   thought  of 
two  years  ago,  when  the  raid  of  the  "  cheap 
Johns  "  commenced,  might  have  been  the 
means  of  at  once  giving  them  a  "  black  eye," 
and  saved  photography  here  from  the  deg- 
radation  it   has   suffered.     I   will   give   it 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  become 
similarly   cursed   by   this   class  of   adven- 
turers.    The  raid  here  was  "boomed"  up 
on   the   strength  of  the    "  instantaneous  " 
process,  in  the  first  place.    Every  one  should 
have  at  once  advertised  "instantaneous" 
pictures  at  prices  below  that  of  the  quacks, 
and    advertised    their  finest  work  at   the 
usual  prices.     It  would  have  given  a  black 
eye  at  once   to   the   thing,  and   the  wind 
would   have   been    taken   out  of  the   sails 
of  the  pirates.     Photographers  of  the  coun- 
try must  remember  we  are  engaged  in  no 
ordinary   struggle.     Instead   of,   as    usual, 
impecunious  chaps  resorting  to  this  dodge, 
it  was  inaugurated  by  a  concern  with  un- 
limited capital,  made  out  of  the  patronage 
of   photographers   throughout   the   country. 
The   advertisements  were   gotten  up  on  a 
most  extravagant  scale,  backed  by  all  the 
venom  born  of   hatred  of   rivals.      Those 
who  think  the  "intelligence  "  of  the  pub- 
lic proof  against  such  tricks,  may  learn  a 
thing  or  two   from   our   experience.     The 
public  are  convinced  only  after-a  good  many 
have  been  swindled.     It  is  said  the  "mills 
of  the  gods  grind  slowly,"  but   they  also 
grind  to  a  powder.    It  will  evidently  prove 
so  in  our  case,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  for 
the  best.     Fortunately  for  us,   in  the  last 
two  years  the  most  horrible  work,  as  a  rule, 
has  been  ground  out  by  the  "  cheap  Johns  " 
who  originally  started  the  thing,  and  the 
reaction  has  set  in,  as  is -evidenced  by  the 
gradual  improvement  of   our   and  others' 
business,  who  took  no  part  in  it,  and  by 
the  desperate   and   extravagant   advertise- 
ments that  have  to  be  kept  up  to  support  it. 
Not  a  little  has  been  contributed  of  late  by 
the  appeal  to  common  sense  in  the  adver- 
tisements of  our  Association,  directed  to  this 
subject,  written  by  various  members  thereof 
(not  by  the  writer   alone,  as  the   "cheap 
Johns"  evidently  imagine),  and  which  we 
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propose  to  keep  up  in  order  to  thoroughly 
ventilate  the  subject.  The  photographers 
are  beginning  to  "tumble"  to  the  impor- 
tance of  hitting  the  common  enemy  all  the 
time,  and  not  each  other.  We  have  a  very 
good  argument  which  tells  every  time.  In 
the  last  year  over  ten  per  cent,  of  our 
sitters  have  been  those  who  have  been 
swindled  (or  whose  friends  had)  by  the 
"  cheap  Johns,"  and  they  would  always 
leave  us  some  of  the  "souvenirs."  "When 
people  would  ask  why  we  were  so  much 
higher,  we  would  simply  show  them  our 
work  and  pictures  of  the  same  'parties  by 
the  quacks  (we  did  our  level  best  in  such 
cases),  and  say,  "if  you  like  the  cheaper 
pictures,  just  go  and  get  them."  It  settled 
the  matter  nearly  every  time.  One  thing 
is  assured,  these  parties  will  never  again 
be  able  to  draw  the  public,  as  they  have 
killed  themselves  by  their  work,  and  it  is 
perhaps  best  that  it  has  all  happened,  as  in 
future  the  public  will  not  be  so  easily  taken 
in.  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  instances  to 
illustrate  the  matter  here.  The  parents  of 
Eev.  Dr.  Sale,  a  friend  of  mine,  were  here 
on  a  visit  from  the  West,  and  they  came  to 
us  for  pictures.  As  a  favor  to  him  we 
offered  to  make  them  six  11x14  vignette 
heads  of  each  for  thirty  dollars.  They  were 
induced  to  go  to  a  "  cheap  John  "  by  some 
acquaintances,  and  got  them  for  twenty  dol- 
lars. Dr.  Sale  informed  me  afterwards 
that  they  might  as  well  have  thrown  their 
money  in  the  street,  and  he  showed  to  me 
the  pictures.  Well,  a  third-class  "Bowery  " 
gallery  would  be  ashamed  of  such  misera- 
ble trash.  They  looked  like  galvanized 
corpse  pictures  (and  were  dry  plates),  but 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  plates  used.  The 
result  was  an  order  to  a  good  Western  pho- 
tographer for  negatives  (from  us),  and  we 
have  to  make  them  over  at  our  own  price. 
Neither  that  family  nor  any  of  their  connec- 
tions will  ever  go  there  again. 

Another  instance:  A  German  singing 
association  desired  cabinet  photographs  of 
its  members ;  we  had  already  made  a  frame 
of  line  pictures  for  a  section  of  it.  An  offer 
was  made  to  their  committee  by  one  of  the 
principal    "cheap   Johns,"   at   §1.25   per 

HALF-DOZEN,    AND   NEGATIVES,  AND   TO   BE 

made  on  Sunday.     They  gave  us  the  re- 


fusal at  a  slight  advance  on  the  price  named. 
We  declined  both  terms,  though  we  knew 
the  party  opposing  us.  Now  note  the  re- 
sult. The  pictures  are  hung  opposite  to 
ours,  and  are  the  laughing-stock  of  (the 
artists  especially)  most  people  who  see  them, 
and  the  contrast  is  fearful,  though  we  claim 
by  no  means  to  be  the  best  photographers 
here.  We  have  made  over  (for  the  parties' 
private  use)  nearly  one-half  of  them,  who 
declared  they  would  never  be  swindled  by 
that  party  again,  nor  their  friends,  and  they 
want  no  more  "cheap  "  pictures,  no  matter 
under  what  name.  But  we  have  these  cases 
now  almost  daity,  and  I  think  I  see  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end. 

Allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Durable  for  his 
courteous  method  of  treating  the  "dry- 
plate  "  question  advanced  by  me,  and  hope 
at  some  time  to  entertain  his  views.  But 
I  would  just  like  to  quote  a  little  ex- 
tract to  him  from  the  wrapper  of  a  box  of 
"dry  plates,"  with  which  he  may  be  famil- 
iar. I  will  add  that  they  were  good  plates, 
too.  "  These  plates  will  give  the  soft,  rich 
mellowness  so  characteristic  of  the  finest 
wet  plate."  Is  it  not  rather  a  bull  to  those 
extremists  who  maintain  that  dry  plates 
make  work  of  better  quality  than  wet?  I 
would  also  like  to  ask  him  whether  flesh  is 
rendered,  in  his  opinion,  by  dry  plate  like 
flesh,  as  a  well-timed  wet  plate  renders  it, 
or  has  he  noticed  its  hardness  and  resem- 
blance to  photographs  of  plaster  casts  ? 
Photographers,  please  notice. 

D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 


ALKALINE  PYRO  DEVELOPER 
ALL  IN  ONE  SOLUTION. 

Having  perused  with  much  interest,  the 
articles  appearing  in  the  photographic  jour- 
nals on  the  preserving  influence  of  sulphite 
of  soda  over  pyrogallic  acid,  I  will  say  that 
my  experiments  with  it  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  the  most  reliable  and  finest  developer 
that  can  be  used  for  dry  plates.  I  have 
combined  all  the  chemicals  in  one  solution, 
which  keeps  well  and  only  needs  diluting 
with  water  to  be  ready  for  use.  The  diluted 
solution  can  be  used  repeatedly.  It  is  sim- 
ple, economical,  and  durable,  and  the  result- 
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ins  negatives  are  extremely  fine  in  color 

and  printing  quality. 

My  formula  is  as  follows  : 
Stock  Solution. 

Sulphite  of  Soda  (Crystals),     3  ozs.  troy  weight. 

Bromide  of  Ammonium,     .       J    "      "  " 

Bromide  of  Potassium,       .     1J    "      "  " 

Pyrogallic  Acid,  .         .       2    "      "  " 

Dissolve  thoroughly  in  pure 

rain,  distilled,  or  ice  water,  32  fluidounees, 

Add  Sulphuric  Acid  (e.  p.)  (120  minims), 

Finally  Strongest  Aqua  Am- 
monia,     ....       3  fluidounees, 

Add  water  to  make  up  hulk  to  40  ounces. 

Be  careful  to  measure  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  aqua  ammonia  very  exactly,  and 
keep  the  latter  in  a  cool  place,  well  stop- 
pered, so  that  it  will  retain  its  full  strength. 

(Instead  of  3  ounces  of  crystals,  2  ounces 
of  granular  sulphite  of  soda  may  be  substi- 
tuted to  produce  the  same  effect.) 

The  solution  assumes  a  bright  ruby  color, 
and  will  keep  a  long  time  if  kept  in  a  bottle 
with  tight-  fittinglndia-rubber  stopper. 

Dilute  sufficient  for  one  day's  use  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  ordinary  purposes,  1  part  to  11  parts 
of  water. 

For  very  short  exposures,  use  1  part  with 
3  or  6  parts  of  water. 

For  over-exposed  plates,  or  in  all  cases 
where  great  intensity  and  contrast  is  de- 
sirable, 1  part  to  20  of  water. 

In  developing  a  plate  which  was  over- 
exposed, the  shadows  will  appear  too  soon. 
In  this  case  add  as  quick  as  possible  more 
water  to  retard  the  development  and  to  pro- 
duce more  intensity. 

If  the  shadows  appear  too  slowly  (from 
under-exposure),  add  more  stock  solution,  as 
the  stronger  developer  will  produce  more 
detail  in  the  shadows  and  less  intensity  in 
the  lights.  The  additional  stock  solution 
should  be  poured  in  the  corner  of  the  de- 
veloping dish,  as  it  would  cause  stains,  if 
applied  directly  to  the  plate. 

Always  develop  until  the  shadows  have 
sufficient  detail. 

"Wash  well  before  fixing  and  prepare  the 
fixing  bath  as  follows:  First  dissolve  a  half 
pound  of  powdered  alum  in  one-third  of  a 
gallon  of  water ;  then  dissolve  one  pound  of 
hypo   in   two-thirds  of  a  gallon  of  water. 


After   both  are   dissolved,  pour  "the   alum 
solution  in  the  hypo. 

The  alkaline  pyro  and  sulphite  of  soda 
developer  can  be  used  repeatedly  as  long  as 
it  remains  clear,  if  the  solution  is  always 
returned  to  the  pouring  bottle,  which  should 
be  provided  with  a  tight-fitting  India-rub- 
ber stopper,  to  prevent  evaporation.  If  the 
mixed  developer  has  been  standing  a  while, 
shake  before  using,  and  wait  a  few  seconds 
until  the  air-bubbles  have  disappeared.  As 
long  as  the  solution  remains  transparent,  it 
is  all  right ;  but  when  it  looks  muddy,  its  use 
should  be  discontinued.  G.  Cramer. 

St.  Louis. 

NO  FILTERING. 

"While  reperusing  the  last  issue  of  Mo- 
saics in  search  of  something  for  my  scrap- 
book,  I  stumbled  upon  several  modes  of 
treatment  for  the  flighty  and  troublesome 
printing-bath. 

Now,  do  not  think  me  like  the  printing- 
bath  when  I  express  myself  surprised  in 
finding  that  all  the  prescribed  treatments 
are  encumbered  with  that  tedious  and  some- 
what wasteful  process — filtering.  "What  is 
more  tiresome  than  to  daily  filter  a  printing- 
bath,  especially  when  you  have  once  learned 
that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

Why  some  of  the  contributors  on  this 
subject  failed  to  make  mention  of  the  fol- 
lowing seems  very  strange,  as  it  is  old  and 
has  been  in  use  by  many  photographers  of 
this  city  for  years :  Make  your  bath  the  de- 
sired strength,  then  add  some  pulverized 
alum,  say  two  or  three  drachms  to  a  half- 
gallon  bath,  acidify  slightly,  shake  thor- 
oughly, let  stand  over  night,  and  by  morn- 
ing it  will  have  settled  entirely  clear,  the 
alum  having  carried  down  all  organic  mat- 
ter. Decant  carefully,  and  now  it  is  ready 
for  silvering.  As  the  bath  will  take  up  but 
very  little  of  the  alum,  a  few  drachms  will 
remain  in  saturation  some  length  of  time, 
and  not  until  this  is  taken  up  is  renewal 
necessary. 

This   bath   is   self-renovating,   needs   no 

tonics  to  settle  its  stomach,  and  never  fails 

to  respond  to  your  call.     Don't  all  try  it  at 

once,  and  bring  on  a  corner  in  alum. 

K.  H.  Chapman-. 
New  York. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  DRY 
PLATES. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Kilbtjrn,  in  sending  us  the 
"Gun-Camera"  pictures  alluded  to  in  our 
editorial  last  month,  and  this,  says,  "did 
you  ever  dream  that  such  harmonious  and 
strong  negatives  could  be  made  with  the 
gun-camera  with  one  two-hundredth  of  a 
second  exposure?  "Well,  it  is  so.  Such 
subjects,  however,  were  not  easy  to  develop. 
I  take  it  easy,  and  yet  I  am  completely  ex- 
hausted after  developing  ten  of  these  quick 
exposures.  That  is  all  I  do  at  developing 
in  a  day.  It  takes  me  about  three  hours  to 
get  ready  and  clean  up.  I  would  rather 
develop  twenty  ordinary  exposures  by  far, 
for  if  I  make  the  slightest  mistake,  I  cannot 
get  as  good  results  ;  but  with  ordinary 
exposures  I  can  handle  them  '  without 
gloves,'  and  hardly  ever  lose  a  negative. 
I  just  developed  a  large  Cunard  steamer 
coming  into  Boston  harbor,  that  made  a 
gem.  It  seems  to  contain  all  the  elements 
possible  for  a  grand  picture  to  have.  We 
were  passing  the  vessel  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  speed  each,  and  to  make  a  negative 
with  very  good  quality,  such  as  I  could 
have  got  with  a  ship  at  anchor,  and  on 
firm  ground,  seems  too  good  to  believe. 
But  it  is  so.  How  photography  does  move ! 
Dry  plates  for  me  ;  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  daub  my  fingers  again  with  the  silver 
bath.  I  tried  the  alcohol-soda-pyro  devel- 
oper for  quick  plates,  but  in  my  hands  it  is 
nowhere  with  the  oxalate.  With  ordinary 
exposures  I  can  work  it  beautiful]}7,  with 
the  most  charming  results.  With  interiors 
and  common  work  I  think  I  prefer  it  to 
oxalate.  How  different  developers  work  in 
different  hands!" 


A  LETTER  THAT  MAY  OPEN 
SOME  EYES. 

One  of  our  correspondents  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  I  dislike  to  take  up  your  valuable 
time,  but  you  have  been  so  prompt  and  kind 
in  the  past,  that  I  make  bold  to  ask  you  for 
some  information  on  the  manufacture  of 
dry  plates. 

I  will  first,  however,  state  how  we  are 
working,  but  as  yet  without  success.     We 


have  a  dark-room  eight  by  ten  feet,  well 
lighted  with  ruby  light,  and  double  doors, 
ventilated  with  two  tin  tubes  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  protected  with  caps  to  exclude 
white  light ;  in  fact,  no  white  light  enters  the 
room  at  any  time ;  and  our  plates  dry  very 
nicely  in  twenty-four  hours  without  other 
heat  than  that  from  our  general  work-room 
stove,  which  is  only  separated  from  the  dry- 
plate  room  by  a  board  partition.  "We  have 
also  dried  our  plates  in  a  drying  box,  con- 
structed after  the  plan  shown  on  page  272 
of  your  Photographies,  but  without  as  good 
success  as  in  the  above-described  dark-room ; 
the  plates  not  drying  uniformly  or  as  quickly. 
Our  emulsion  is  made  as  follows  : 


No.  1. 
Filtered  rain  water, . 
Best  sheet  gelatine,  • 
Bromide  of  potash,  . 


8  ounces. 
H       " 
300  grains. 


Dissolve  by  gentle  heat,  and  test  for 
acidity ;  if  acid,  neutralize  with  strong 
aqua  ammonia ;  this  is  done  in  daylight. 

No.  2. 

Filtered  rain  water, .         .         8  ounces. 
Nitrate  of  silver,      .         .     406  grains. 

Dissolve  and  clear  up  with  strong  am- 
monia. 

Now  go  into  the  dark-room,  and  after 
preparing  water  bath,  pour,  a  little  at  a  time, 
No.  2  into  No.  1,  stirring  all  the  while,  until 
nil  is  added  and  thoroughly  mixed.  The 
emulsion  is  now  placed  in  a  porcelain  jar,  and 
kept  in  a  water  bath,  the  temperature  of 
which  ranges  at  from  100°  to  130°  Fahr  , 
for  thirty  minutes,  stirring  the  emulsion  all 
the  time. 

We  now  set  the  emulsion  aside  on  ice  to 
solidify,  then  strain  it  through  thin  cloth 
(to  break  it  well  up)  into  rain  water,  wash 
well  and  pour  into  a  bag  made  of  thick 
white  cloth,  and  strain  all  the  water  off  that 
is  possible.  We  now  wash  the  emulsion  in 
from  seven  to  ten  changes  of  rain  water  (by 
filling  the  bag  and  pressing  the  water  out), 
and  finally  pour  over  it  six  ounces  of  alcohol 
to  which  have  been  added  thirty  drops  of  a 
100-grain  solution  of  chrome  alum. 

After  draining  the  emulsion  as  much  as 
possible,  we  place  it  again  into  the  jar  and 
dissolve  by  gentle  heat  in  a  water  bath,  and 
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flow  over  (the  same  as  we  would  collodi'on 
plates  ;  we  first  let  the  emulsion  get  as  cold 
as  it  will  bear  to  flow)  plates  which  have 
previously  been  cleaned  as  for  wet  plates, 
through  lye  and  acid,  and  then  flowed  with 
a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  (instead  of 
albumen) :  silicate  one  ounce,  water  sixty- 
four  ounces.  After  flowing  our  plates  with 
the  emulsion,  we  place  them  on  a  level  sheet 
of  plate  glass  twenty  by  thirty-six  inches, 
having  previously  chilled  the  same  with  ice, 
they  set  very  quickly,  and  we  then  place 
them  on  our  drying  shelves,  and  let  tbem 
dry  spontaneously.  When  they  have  dried 
well,  or  in  about  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours, 
we  test  them,  both  with  the  ferrous  oxalate 
and  the  pyro  developers. 

Now  for  results :  thin  coating  of  emulsion, 
thick  image  and  slight  to  heavy  fog.  Vary- 
ing the  time  and  developer  seems  to  make  no 
difference. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  dry  plate,  as  we 
use  no  other  in  our  daily  practice.  Use  the 
Cramer  &  Norden  make,  and  are  very  suc- 
cessful both  with  the  oxalate  and  the  pyro 
developers,  but  prefer  the  latter.  In  fact, 
Cramer  &  ISTorden's  salesman  says  our  work 
is  much  better  than  the  average  galleries  he 
visits  produces. 

With  the  same  batch  of  emulsion  and 
same  developer  we  have  obtained  a  few 
pretty  fair  results,  one  of  which  we  enclose 
as  sample. 

We  have  written  freely  to  show  you  our 
trouble.  We  have  studied  the  article  on 
"Dry-plate  Photography"  in  your  Photo- 
graphics  and  other  books,  but  they  are  so 
mixed  up  with  foreign  phrases  and  obscure 
generally,  that  we  don't  try  them.  If  you 
have  a  reliable  work  on  this  subject  that  can 
be  understood  send  it  with  your  bill,  and  we 
will  remit  the  amount  per  return  mail.  At 
the  same  time  you  will  greatly  oblige  us  by 
any  suggestions  on  this  subject.  Very  re- 
spectfully and  fraternally  yours 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  suggest  ? — Ed.] 


THE  ETHICS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

The  Typographic  Advertiser,  in  an  excel- 
lent article  under  this  head,  says,  among 
other  good  things,  "a  single  insertion  in  an 
established  journal  with  an  extensive  circu- 


lation, whose  rates  may  be  high,  will  bring 
better  results  and  returns  than  the  insertion 
of  the  same  matter  in  several  journals  of  no 
reputation,  though  at  lesser  rates.  As  an 
aid  in  drawing  attention  to  an  important 
advertisement,  it  will  be  found  advanta- 
geous to  insert  in  the  local  column  a  few 
lines  calling  attention  to  it,  when  the  rules 
of  the  paper  will  so  allow."  We  make  the 
above  quotation  for  the  benefit  of  adver- 
tisers who  seem  to  understand  that  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  the  oldest 
and  best  photographic  journal  in  the  world, 
is  the  best  place  for  any  one  having  articles 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  photographic 
fraternity,  to  advertise  in.  Another  advan- 
tage advertisers  have  with  us  is,  that  .we 
keep  our  pages  as  pure  as  possible,  and  so 
sure  do  we  feel  of  this  as  a  rule,  that  we 
might  be  safe  in  guaranteeing  to  the  buyer 
any  loss  that  the  reader  might  have  from 
being  misled  from  any  one  of  our  adver- 
tisements. If  the  world  was  entirely  honest, 
we  could  safely  do  this.  We  do  not  insert 
all  the  advertisements  that  come  to  us,  by 
any  means.  We  have  made  more  than  one 
mortal  enemy  by  refusing  matter  offered  for 
our  pages,  because  we  knew  very  well  that 
the  insertion  thereof,  although  bringing  a 
few  dollars  to  our  pocket,  would  cause  a 
great  many  dollars  to  be  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  innocent  parties.  The  article 
alluded  to  above  says  further  :  "  A  respect- 
able newspaper  may  be  known  almost  as 
readily  by  its  appearance  as  by  its  contents, 
and  the  one  is  often  a  reflection  of  the  other. 
Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  mar  its  beauty 
typographically  or  morally,  should  be  stu- 
diously avoided."  In  this  matter  also  we 
challenge  comparison.  In  accordance  with 
the  words  of  the  immortal  punster,  "  com- 
pare and  then  judge." 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

BY  EDWARD  L.  WILSON. 

Petra — "The  Eock  City." 

(Continued  from  page  153.) 

From  the  beginning  of  our  journey ings.  it 
had  always  been  our  habit  to  rest  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  Upon  no  consideration  would 
we  break  this  rule,  except  it  be  that  we  were 
in  actual  danger,  and  such  an  occurrence  did 
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not  happen  to  us  but  once.  But  it  was  not, 
alas  !  always  "  a  day  of  rest."  The  Sunday 
at  Akabah  was  accompanied  by  a  great  deal 
more  of  noise  and  confusion  than  the  peace- 
ful ones  we  had  at  Mount  Sinai  and  Wady 
Feiran ;  yet  even  that  was  quiet  and  peaceful 
compared  with  the  one  which  we  had  to  en- 
dure in  Petra.  The  children  of  Esau  living 
near  here  did  not  wait  until  the  dawn  of  day 
to  make  it  hot  for  us,  and  to  satisfy  us  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  "  peace  in  Petra." 
We  had  not  been  long  in  their  city  before, 
while  looking '  upon  the  facade  of  the  pink 
temple  of  the  Kuzneh,  we  heard  the  clash 
of  hoofs  coming  through  the  gorge,  and  im- 
mediately there  emerged  therefrom  five 
young  Sheiks  upon  horses,  with  long  spears 
upon  their  shoulders.  From  that  time  the 
trouble  began.  They  were  quickly  followed 
by  a  gang  of  Fellahin,  who  clamored  and 
fought  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of 
showing  us  their  city.  Their  project  was  to 
put  through  the  business  of  the  exhibition 
in  as  quick  time  as  possible,  to  receive  their 
plunder  from  us,  and  to  hurry  us  out  as 
rapidly  as  they  could — before  the  sun  set. 
But  not  so  ours.  We  had  come  to  stay  to 
do  certain  work,  to  make  certain  observa- 
tions and  views,  and  did  not  propose  to  leave 
quite  so  suddenly.  Consequently  each  hour 
added  to  the  number  of  claimants  for  bak- 
sheesh, and  to  the  objections  to  a  longer  stay 
in  their  midst.  True  sons  of  Esau  they  were, 
and  before  morning  gave  us  distinctly  to  un- 
derstand that  we  need  not  expect  any  "rest " 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  Three  rock-caves  di- 
rectly back  of  where  we  encamped  were  oc- 
cupied, one  by  our  camel-drivers  and  the 
others  by  the  Eellahin  of  Petra.  Their 
wrangling  was  continuous  and  their  howling 
purgatorial,  not  to  say  worse. 

Before  we  got  through  with  them,  exac- 
tions were  made  by  this  gang  of  robbers  for 
barley,  for  horses,  for  segars,  for  gifts  to 
each  blackguard,  for  sheep,  for  a  tax  for  each 
camel  brought  with  us,  a  share  for  each 
Fellah  ;  five  dollars  for  a  dinner  for  the  lot, 
and  two  dollars  for  extra  attendance,  and 
another  dollar  each,  and  fifty  cents  each  ; 
and  one  dollar  more,  and  then  fifty  cents 
more  for  each  one,  after  each  consultation 
between  them.  And  these  very  men  were 
to  be  treated  as  our  "brother."    After  each 


payment  of  money,  the  most  fearful  howling- 
followed  while  it  was  being  divided  by  the 
head  Sheik,  Salim.  We  took  our  papers  and 
books  and  fled  to  the  uppermost  tier  of  the 
theatre,  to  get  a  little  comfort  away  from  the 
noise,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  be  alone. 
We  were  shadowed  wherever  we  went,  lest 
we  should  set  fire  to  some  of  these  imperish- 
able temples  or  carry  them  away  with  us. 
We  clambered  to  the  tops  of  some  of  the 
cliffs,  hoping  to  get  away  from  part  of  the 
noise,  but  we  could  hear  the  wrangling 
loudly  echoed  wherever  we  went.  What  we 
saw  was  most  dramatic  and  picturesque,  but 
it  was  fearful. 

Monday  we  devoted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  city  and  to  making  pictures.  Twelve 
men  with  their  horses  accompanied  us.  We 
retraced  our  steps  through  the  remarkable 
gorge  (which  has  no  equal  in  the  world  as  to 
height  or  the  wonderful  rock  formation  of 
its  sides)  to  feel  the  thing  all  over  again. 
The  continual  winding,  the  gaudy  colors, 
the  views  up  and  down,  the  light  striking 
here  and  there,  the  clash  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
(and  it  seemed  as  though  the  Fellahin  must 
have  hoofs  too),  the  Bedouin  spearmen,  the 
noise  of  the  waters,  the  display  of  oleanders 
through  the  gorge,  all  made  up  the  wildest, 
weirdest,  most  dramatic  scene  that  one  could 
possibly  experience.  We  now  had  a  better 
chance  to  see  what  there  was  to  see  than  we 
had  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  we  arrived. 
At  the  very  entrance  of  the  city  is  a  ne- 
cropolis. On  the  east  there  are  three  domes 
standing,  square  and  solid,  like  monoliths 
against  the  gray  rocks  and  green  bushes. 
On  the  left  is  a  monument  of  singular  forma- 
tion and  construction,  with  four  slender 
pyramids  above  it  and  some  columns,  all 
cleft  out  of  the  rock.  Now  we  passed  under 
the  arch  over  the  entrance  into  the  cleft, 
and  again  returned  to  the  city.  The  great 
walled  passage  seemed  to  twist  and  turn  and 
wind  more  singularly  than  before.  Some- 
times the  rocks  nearly  touched  each  other ; 
at  other  times  completely  shutting  out  the 
light ;  and  at  others  they  widened  a  little,  or 
were  joined  by  smaller  cliffs  from  either  side. 
The  colors  were  all  we  had  pictured  them, 
and  far  more,  and  it  added  to  the  thrilling 
effect  to  have  these  wild  men  along,  though 
not  one  thine;  was  done  to  disturb  us.     Here 
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and  there  we  could  see  the  gray,  kiln-like 
peaks  showing  through  the  gorgeous  fissures, 
which  broke  the  walls  in  places  with  splendid 
effect.  The  gorge  was  always  narrow,  the 
stream  running  rapidly  through. 

And  now  we  drove  on,  our  horses  full  of 
spirit  and  vim  for  the  ride.  Presently  we 
neared  the  farther  end  of  the  cleft,  whose 
aqueduct  and  depressions  cut  fox  statuary, 
for  worshipped  figures,  and  natural  crevices 
and  colors,  make  us  look  and  wonder.  Our 
passage  was  now  through  the  stream,  and 
now  on  the  pebbly  bottom,  with  torrent- 
marks  all  along.  And  all  at  once  we  are 
startled,  as  if  we  had  not  seen  it  before,  by 
that  most  lovely  view  in  all  Petra,  a  section 
of  the  delicate  pink  front  of  the  Kuzneh 
through  the  narrow  gorge.  The  contrast 
between  tbe  deep,  dark  red  of  the  rocks  and 
the  lovely  pink  color  of  the  temple  was 
sublime.  Prom  what  I  had  read  and  the 
engraving  in  David  Boberts'  work,  I  thought 
the  whole  facade  was  thus  to  be  seen,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  it.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  Not  nearly  so  much  is  seen  as  Mr. 
Koberts  represents.*  It  is  all  very  grand  as 
it  is,  showing  only  about  one-fourth  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  The 
pure,  soft  light  from  the  south  was  now  fall- 
ing upon  it,  and  adding  vigor  and  intensity 
to  the  whole  grand  view.  One  moment  there 
was  absolute  stillness,  but  the  sound  of  the 
voice,  or  the  dropping  of  a  stone,  or  the 
rustle  of  the  oleander  bushes,  even  the  wind 
sounds  floating  through  the  gorge,  could  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance.  With  our  guides 
sitting  here  upon  their  horses,  their  spears 
uplifted,  and  the  glorious  temple,  whose 
history  they  knew  not,  close  at  hand,  with 
the  great  cliffs  behind  them,  there  was  pre- 
sented a  most  dramatic  picture.  The  won- 
derful interior  of  the  building  was  visited, 
but  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  such  a  splendid 
structure  could  have  been  constructed  in 
such  a  wild  place.  It  is  incomparable — the 
only  one  of  its  kind — an  ornament  to  archi- 
tecture, strange  in  conception,  making  one 
believe  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  several 
centuries  by  various  artists,  as  is  the  Duomo 
at  Florence.  It  is  in  an  elegant  state  of 
preservation,  all  but  the  figures  which  adorn 

*  See  "  Our  Picture." 


the  facade,  whose  outJines  can  only  be 
guessed  at  partly.  It  is  a  mystery,  a  great 
wonder.  Its  situation,  its  coloring,  its  size, 
its  age,  all  make  up  enough  to  bewilder  and 
entangle  a  tougher  brain  than  mine.  I 
made  some  measurements  to  satisfy  my  curi- 
osity, and  it  is  larger  than  I  estimated. 
Marks  of  the  quarryman  are  at  each  side  to 
the  very  top,  as  though  depressions  had  been 
made  in  the  rock  for  the  ends  of  the  scaffold- 
ing. There  are  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
and  passages  to  them.  The  one  at  the  right 
leads  to  a  chamber  twenty-three  by  twenty- 
eight  feet,  with  a  depression  back  with  stalls, 
and  over  the  door  a  circular  window  partly 
Availed  up.  The  door  is  seven  feet  wide. 
At  the  left  side  is  another  apartment  of  the 
same  size.  Koman  eagles,  crouching,  are 
over  each  door.  The  main  chamber  is  forty 
feet  square,  with  a  small  cell  or  depression  at 
the  rear,  with  others  at  each  side.  The  front 
is  a  singular  bit  of  architecture.  It  is  ninety- 
six  feet  wide,  and  the  columns  which  sup- 
port the  pediment  are  five  feet  in  diameter. 
They  all  seem  to  be  solid  and  not  in  sections. 
The  color  is  chiefly  of  a  delicate  pink,  small 
parts  only  being  of  warm  gray  and  a  reddish 
color.  It  is  not  broken  up  in  fantastic  tints 
and  waves  of  color  through  the  building 
itself.  It  was  very  fortunate  ■  for  its  pro- 
jectors to  find  such  a  rock  in  such  a  place 
from  which  to  cleave  this  magnificent  build- 
ing. It  looks  as  clean  and  fresh  as  though 
recently  constructed,  and  yet  so  old  is  it  that 
it  has  no  history.  ISTo  one  can  tell  why  it 
was  erected  or  when.  It  is  a  "treasure," 
indeed.  Whether  built  for  the  worship  of 
God,  or  as  a  receptacle  for  the  dead,  no  one 
can  tell.  It  is  in  nothing  like  the  Egyptian 
temples,  except  as  to  the  side-rooms  and  de- 
pressions in  the  walls.  Its  parts  are  sharply, 
smoothly  chiselled,  and  its  floral  decorations 
are  rich  and  fine. 

I  left  it  now,  temporarily,  and  went  in 
towards  the  theatre  through  another  and 
wider  cleft.  Between  the  great  walls  thereof, 
I  had  my  first  view  of  the  main  street  of 
Petra  proper.  The  great  temples  and  tombs, 
cleft  from  the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  stood  on  the 
left  like  steps,  while  a  part  of  the  theatre 
and  the  hills  back  thereof  made  up  a  real 
Petran  scene,  such  as  is  to  be  had  nowhere 
else  in  the  world.     The  theatre  was  a  hua-e 
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structure  cut  frorn  the  solid  rock,  and  all 
about  it  were  temples  of  varied  form  and 
size,  whose  facades  were  gaudily  colored — 
red,  blue  and  yellow,  lilac,  white,  and  pink. 
"While  I  stood  here  upon  the  top  row  of  the 
theatre,  some  of  the  spearmen  held  a  tourna- 
ment for  our  entertainment,  which  made  me 
think  of  the  Boman  gladiatorial  exercises. 
The  theatre  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
circle,  of  variegated  colors  ;  has  thirty-three 
tiers  of  seats  with  ascending  stairways,  and 
is  much  worn  out  of  shape  by  age.  All 
about  us,  on  every  side  now  for  long  dis- 
tances beyond,  were  countless  remains  of 
those  wonderful  rock-structures.  Our  tents 
were  pitched  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city, 
on  an  elevation,  and  opposite  us  were  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  town  after  the 
Kuzneh  and  the  Deir  had  been  considered. 
As  we  crept  towards  our  headquarters,  we 
'were  made  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
trouble  still  continued,  and  that  the  chief 
office  of  Hades  seemed  to  be  very  close  by. 
We  were  all  the  more  impressed*  with  this 
when,  towards  night,  the  caves  in  which  our 
brethren  dwelt  were  lighted  up  by  fires  of 
turf  and  oleander  wood,  adding  greatly  to 
the  dramatic  effect  of  the  whole  scene. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Electric  Light  for  Reproduction — Sensitom- 
eters  Again — Pestrainers  for  Gelatine 
Plates — Intensifiersfor  Emulsion  Plates — 
Eder's  New  Cold  Emulsion  Process — 
Pictures  of  Horses  in  Motion. 

The  electric  light,  strange  to  say,  appears 
to  find  here  more  favor  with  the  proprietors 
of  reproduction  ateliers  than  in  the  por- 
trait galleries.  For  more  than  a  year  it 
has  been  employed  by  the  general  staff  of 
the  Prussian  Army  for  the  reproduction  of 
geographic  maps,  and  in  the  new  Technical 
High  School  it  has  been  introduced  for  a 
like  purpose.  The  royal  general  staff  is  in 
possession  of  a  dynamo-electric  machine  of 
Siemens  driven  by  a  gas-engine  of  four- 
horse  power,  which  affords  a  light  equal  to 
eighteen  hundred  candles.  With  a  six- 
horse  engine  the  intensity  of  the  light  can  be 
increased  to  that  of  three  thousand  candles. 
The  light  corresponding  to  eight  hundred 


candles  is  used  for  reproducing  drawings. 
A  white  reflector,  about  ten  centimetres  in 
diameter,  is  put  behind  the  light,  so  that 
the  drawing  is  illuminated  partly  by  direct 
rays  and  partly  by  direct  light.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  drawing  from  the  light  is 
about  one-half  metre,  so  that  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  uniformly  illuminate  drawings  of 
a  half  metre  in  extent.  In  respect  to  the 
time  of  exposure,  it  is  shown  that  in  the 
diffuse  light  of  the  open  sky,  the  exposure 
is  two  and  one-half  minutes  ;  in  direct  sun- 
light, forty  seconds  ;  in  the  electric  light, 
six  minutes.  These  figures,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  variability  of  the  sun  and 
diffuse  light,  give  support  to  the  belief  in 
their  mutual  relations. 

The  Warnerke  Sensitometer,  of  which 
I  had  occasion  to  speak  in  my  last  letter, 
has  lately  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. One  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
the  instrument  is  Dr.  Eder.  He  has  lately 
constructed  a  table,  wherein  is  given  for 
each  number  of  the  sensitometer  its  degree 
of  sensitiveness,  and  its  relation  to  a  corre- 
sponding wet  plate.  He  says :  "From  a 
series  of  experiments,  I  estimate  an  emul- 
sion plate  corresponding  to  No:  10  of  War- 
nerke's  sensitometer  to  be  equal  to  the 
average  sensitiveness  of  a  wet  plate. 

Sensitometer  Sensitiveness. 
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The  developer  has  naturally  an  influence 
on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  Eder 
employs,  when  possible,  the  oxalate  devel- 
oper without  addition  of  anything,  or  pyro 
developer,   to   which   he   adds,  every   half 
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minute,  ammonia  till  fogging  begins  to 
manifest  itself.  The  time  of  development 
is  about  three  or  four  minutes.  The  sen- 
sitometer  numbers  are  read  off  after  fixing, 
by  holding  the  plate  at  some  distance, 
the  ej'e  directed  towards  the  sky  or  smooth 
disk.  Now,  this  is  all  very  nice,  on  the 
presumption  that  the  sensitometers  give 
just  the  proper  results,  but  in  addition  to 
doubts  I  gave  utterance  to  in  my  last  letter, 
there  are  others  which  I  would  like  to 
mention.  First  of  all,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  luminous  tablets  of  the  photometers  all 
agree.  Yes,  even  in  the  same  table  a  dis- 
crepancy is  observable.  It  is  well  known 
that  Warnerke's  transparent  scales  give 
two  series  of  numbers,  the  one  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  checker-board,  the  other  in 
a  straight  line.  Now,  both  these  scales 
ought  to  agree,  but  in  fact  they  do  not. 
By  reading  one  scale  I  get  24,  while  the 
other  shows  only  22,  which  would  give  a 
difference  of  sensitiveness  in  the  proportion 
of  27  to  63.  Is  there  not  reason  to  call  to 
account  those  who  claim  exactness  for  them  ? 
Eder  has  recently  made  some  interesting 
experiments  concerning  restrainers  for  gela- 
tine plates.  He  recommends  Wilde's  re- 
strainer  (iodine  tincture)  instead  of  the 
bromide  of  potassium,  for  the  oxalate  of 
iron  developer.  Iodine  tincture,  as  is  well 
known,  is  made  of  a  solution  of  1  part  of 
iodine  in  200  parts  of  alcohol  and  diluted 
with  200  parts  of  water.  Eder  uses  75 
cm.  of  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  potassa,  25 
cm.  of  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate,  and  10 
drops  of  the  iodine  tincture.  A  weak  fog 
is  thereby  entirely  prevented  without  any 
loss  of  sensitiveness.  The  negatives  are 
softer  than  when  bromide  of  potassium  is 
employed.  The  value  of  the  iodine  tincture 
is  shown  by  the  following  experiment:  A 
gelatine  plate,  with  oxalate  developer,  free 
from  bromide,  gave  20°  Warn.,  and  a  strong 
fog ;'  with  1  drop  bromide  of  potassium 
(1-10)  21-22°  Warn.,  without  fog  ;  with  10 
drops  of  iodine  tincture,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  gave  24-25°  Warn.,  and  quite  clear. 
Strong  fog  is  not  as  easily  prevented  by  use 
of  the  iodine  tincture  as  with  bromide  of 
potassium.  Eder  has  found  chloride  of 
iron  to  be  a  new  retarder  in  the  oxalate  de- 
velopment.   Two  hunlred  and  twenty  drops 


of  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  1 :  10  to  100 
cc.m.,  oxalate  developer,  keep  the  nega- 
tives very  clear  without  injuring  their  sen- 
sitiveness, besides  giving  them  greater 
harmony.  But  I  think  that  a  good  inten- 
sifier  is  of  greater  importance  to  dry-plate 
developer  than  new  restrainers.  Mercury, 
in  my  opinion,  ranks  foremost  amongst  the 
best  intensifiers,  but  the  negatives  so 
strengthened  are  not  very  lasting.  The 
great  difficulty  to  entirely  eradicate  every 
trace  of  hyposulphite  by  washing  gelatine 
plates,  may  be  the  cause  of  this  want  of 
durability.  It  is  often  imagined  that  sim- 
ple washing  is  sufficient,  but  this  is  an 
error.  If  a  plate,  after  having  been  washed 
for  a  half  hour  under  the  hydrant  stream, 
be  put  in  a  dish  with  a  little  water,  to  which 
some  iodized  starch  is  added,  the  color  of 
the  liquid  is  destroyed,  proving  that  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  is  present.  Iodized  starch 
is  prepared  by  boiling  about  five  grains  of 
pulverized  starch  in  water,  and  letting  it 
cool,  and  then  adding  10  drops  of  the 
above-mentioned  iodine  tincture.  The  solu- 
tion cannot  be  kept  for  any  time,  as  it  soon 
deteriorates.  I  have  recently  tried  a  method 
of  intensifying  without  the  use  of  mercury, 
which,  although  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
promises  further  developments.  I  treated 
a  gelatine  plate,  which  had  been  fixed,  with 
a  solution  of  iodine  (10  grains  of  iodine, 
50  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  1 
ounce  of  water).  The  silver  of  the  film  is 
quickly  converted  into  iodide  of  silver,  and 
the  image  becomes  yellow,  but  immediately 
the  plate  is  colored  brown  by  the  free  iodine. 
This  brown  color  may  be  easily  removed  by 
laying  the  plate  in  a  bath  of  hyposulphite 
(not  sulphate  of  sodium)  solution  (1-10),  by 
which  means  it  speedily  becomes  white,  but 
may  be  blackened  by  use  of  sulphite  of 
ammonia.  The  use  of  the  latter  may  not 
be  all  that  is  desirable,  nevertheless  we  are 
sure  that  this  process  prevents  any  trace  of 
mercury  from  lodging  in  the  film.  Pictures 
intensified  in  this  manner  have  a  beautiful 
brown  tone.  I  am  still  experimenting  in 
this  direction,  as  Osborne  has  already  done 
in  the  wet  process,  and  will  make  known 
my  results  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  my  Progress  of  Photography  I  describe 
a  method  of  preparing  emulsion  by  the  cold 
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method,  made  with  ammoniaoxide  of  silver, 
which  originated  with  Dr.  Eder,  who  has 
lately  given  us  a  modification  of  it  in  which 
he  employs  ammonia  carbonate  of  silver 
instead  of  ammonia  silver  oxide.  If  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  carbonate  of  am- 
monia be  added,  a  white  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  silver  is  first  formed  which 
redissolves  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  A 
good  solution  is  obtained  by  taking  1  part 
nitrate  silver,  1  part  glacial  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  200  parts  of  water,  and  heat- 
ing it  for  a  short  time  in  a  spacious  recep- 
tacle till  effervescence  ceases.  Theclear  solu- 
tion contains  probably  AG2C03 :  4NH3  (the 
analysis  is  not  yet  completed).  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  photographic  effect  of  the 
solution  is  not  different  when  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  has  evaporated  ;  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  add  more.  The  ammonia 
carbonate  of  silver  solution  acts  exactly 
like  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  am- 
monia (the  so-called  ammonia  oxide  of 
silver,  described  in  my  book  about  gelatine 
emulsions).  The  first  has  this  advantage 
over  all  similar  solutions,  there  is  no  free 
ammonia  evolved,  and  hence  the  danger 
from  the  formation  of  fog  is  prevented. 
The  character  of  the  negative  is  good,  the 
degree  of  sensitiveness,  to  be  sure,  some- 
what less  than  ammonia,  which  in  prac- 
tice, however,  is  scarcely  perceptible.  I 
may  here  remark  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  prepare  by  the  cold  method,  either 
according  to  the  formula  of  Eder  or  Hen- 
derson, as  sensitive  emulsions  as  by  boiling. 
Muybridge's  celebrated  pictures  of  the 
horse  in  motion  have  excited  photographers 
here  to  emulation.  Unlike  Muybridge,  they 
employ  gelatine  plates  instead  of  wet  collo- 
dion plates.  Herr  Anchutz  has  obtained, 
in  this  manner,  some  charming  results. 
They  are  seven  by  nine  inches  in  size.  Our 
Society  has  square-shaped  pictures,  and  their 
sharpness  is  remarkable,  considering  that 
they  are  thirty  times  enlarged,  and  that 
the  horses  have  been  taken  while  on  a  leap, 
or  during  some  other  rapid  movement. 
They  are  regarded  as  the  best  productions 
of  instantaneous  pictures  that  have  as  yet 
been  taken.  I  presume  that  Mr.  Muy- 
bridge intends  to  make  use  of  the  improved 
gelatine  plates  in  his  new  investigations, 


and,  judging  by  the  ripe  experience  he 
already  possesses,  the  results  promise  to  be 
extraordinary.  Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  W.  VOGEL. 

Berlin,  April  28,  1S83. 


To  the  man  who  has  dignified  and  elevated 
photography  by  years  of  earnest  and  hon- 
orable practice,  who  has  been  rewarded  by 
success  in  its  various  phases,  who  is  under- 
stood by  the  craft  as  a  representative  man, 
referred  to  as  an  honorable  figure  in  photo- 
graphic circles,  these  words  are  addressed: 

"We  Want  You  at  Milwaukee.  Come 
and  shed  your  genial  countenance  upon  the 
young  and  struggling  ones,  who  will  be 
happy  to  regard  you  as  an  example  worthy 
of  their  imitation,  and  feel  honored  by 
your  presence  among  them.  Old  friends 
will  find  pleasure  in  pressing  your  hand, 
and  a  happiness  be  conferred  upon  you  by 
the  pressure.  And,  sir,  even  though  you 
be  a  veteran,  stepping  always  close  to  the 
front,  where  we  know  you  belong,  it  may 
happen  that  you  see  and  hear  there  what 
you  have  not  found  in  the  books,  and  what 
has  not  been  known  in  your  practice. 
While  conlerring  pleasure  and  profit  upon 
others,  you  may  by  chance  pick  up  a  bit  of 
knowledge  worth  carrying  home. 

You  will  be  expected  and  welcomed.  By 
all  means  bring  an  exhibit  of  your  work. 
This  last  is  asked  in  the  name  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, by  its  committee. 

J.  F.  Kyder. 


OUR  PICTURE. 

"  Echoes  from  the  Orient." 

During  our  Oriental  tour  we  exposed 
some  two  hundred  of  Mr.  Carbutt's  8x10 
A  and  B  ''Keystone"  plates.  As  we  were 
driven  by  other  work,  they  were  not  de- 
veloped so  soon  as  our  other  exposures,  but 
we  had  no  fear  concerning  them.  Our  ex- 
perience since  then  has  shown  us  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  fear,  for  now  they  are 
all  developed  with  most  uniformly  good  re- 
sults, and  we  must  express  ourselves  as 
even  more  satisfied  with  them  than  we  are 
with  the  smaller  plates.  We  have  made 
up  for  our  readers  this  month  a  little  mosaic 
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from  nine  of  these  plates,  showing  views  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Nubia,  and  Syria.  A  few 
brief  remarks  concerning  them  will  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  first  picture  on  the  left  upper  row  is 
of  the  Mosque  of  Mahomet  Ali,  in  Cairo. 
It  stands  upon  the  Citadel  Hill,  and  its  tall 
minarets  may  be  seen  a  great  many  miles 
away.  It  is  built  of  alabaster,  highly  pol- 
ished entire,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing the  tomb  of  the  great  Egyptian  king 
whose  name  it  bears. 

The  second  picture  is  of  the  amiable 
Bedouin  King,  Mousa,  commander  of  the 
Towarah  tribe  of  Bedouins,  whose  country 
lies  between  Suez  and  Mount  Sinai,  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsula.  This  old  patriarch,  seated 
upon  his  swift  dromedary,  was  our  conduc- 
tor through  our  whole  Arabian  trip  from 
Suez  to  Akabah.  There  we  were  com- 
pelled to  part  with  him  by  an  unfriendty 
tribe,  who  would  not  permit  him  and  his 
men  to  go  with  us  through  their  country  to 
Petra. 

The  third  picture  is  of  a  modern  Arabic 
palace  in  Cairo,  owned  by  Count  St.Maurice. 
All  of  the  windows,  doors,  and  decorations 
of  this  palace  are  antique.  The  owner  col- 
lected them  for  some  fifteen  years,  as  the 
ancient  palaces  in  Cairo  were  torn  down, 
and  after  having  obtained  sufficient,  built 
this  new  palace,  and  incorporated  the  an- 
tiques in  the  structure.  It  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent palace  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

Number  four  is  the  temple  of  Baal  at 
Baalbec.  Only  six  columns  out  of  thirty- 
six  which  once  stood  upon  the  magnificent 
platform  of  this  temple,  now  remain.  So 
far  away  are  they  from  the  camera  that 
their  size  can  scarcely  be  understood  until 
we  compare  them  with  the  debris  of  their 
companions  lying  in  the  foreground.  These 
immense  columns  were  not  in  one  solid 
piece,  but  were  cramped  together  by  iron 
cramps,  and  the  structure  was  destroyed  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  these,  show- 
ing vandalism  unequalled  by  anything  in 
history. 

The  centre  picture  is  one  of  the  four  co- 
lossal statues  of  Barneses  III.  which  adorn 
the  facade  of  the  great  rock-hewn  Temple 
of  Aboo  Simbel,  in  Nubia,  near  the  second 
cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  quite  a  thousand 


miles  from  Cairo.  In  order  to  give  abetter 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  monster  in  compari- 
son with  puny  humanity,  we  made  an  im- 
promptu photographic  studio  of  the  paternal 
lap  of  this  amiable  king,  and  posed  a  dozen 
of  our  fellow  passengers  between  his  arms. 
Although  our  composition  was  not  crowded, 
and  we  tried  ourselves  to  take  up  as  much 
room  as  possible  on  his  left  forefinger,  there 
were  not  enough  persons  to  reach  from  arm 
to  arm.  The  giant  gentleman  is  quite  sixty- 
eight  feet  high  from  his  crown  to  his  feet. 

Number  six  is  a  view  of  the  celebrated 
rock-hewn  Temple  of  the  Kiisneh,  at  Petra, 
in  Arabia-Petra.  This  magnificent  mys- 
tery in  architecture  is  now  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  It  stands  opposite  a 
deep  gorge,  and  as  it  is  approached  only 
about  one-third  of  the  rose-pink  colored 
facade  is  seen  through  the  cleft  in  the  rocks. 
It  is  in  a  wondrous  state  of  preservation. 
Its  dark  interior  excavated  from  the  rock 
also  is  forty  feet  square,  with  other  rooms  at 
the  sides ;  the  front  of  the  temple  is  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  nearly  as  high.  Its 
history  no  one  can  tell ;  whether  built  for 
God  or  for  a  resting-place  for  the  dead  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  It  looks  as  clean  and 
fresh  as  though  just  constructed,  except 
here  ahd  there  where  its  parts  have  been 
destroyed  by  vandals,  and  one  of  the  col- 
umns in  front  under  the  pediment  is  broken 
down.  In  some  respects  it  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary structure  known. 

Number  seven  is  the  group  of  well-known 
Theban  Collossi,  which  great  structures 
were  built  long  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
They  stood  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  Mem- 
nonium  of  the  ancient  King  Amenophis, 
whose  name  is  sculptured  upon  their  sides. 
The  farthest  one  is  known  as  the  celebrated 
"Vocal  Memnon."  It  is  said  in  olden  times 
to  have  given  out  sweet  strains  of  music 
every  morning  at  sun-rise.  These  sturdy 
old  giants  still  sit  there  facing  the  implaca- 
ble sun,  never  murmuring,  never  stirring, 
although  having  been  much  shaken  by 
earthquakes  in  times  gone  by. 

Number  eight  represents  the  method 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  dec- 
orating the  walls  of  their  temples  and 
tombs.  We  have  here  what  is  known  as 
the  "  fruit  offering,"  which  represents  the 
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king  offering  fruit  to  the  god.  It  is  a 
scene  in  a  temple  at  Abydos,  in  Egypt. 
It  was  constructed  entirely  of  white  ala- 
baster. This  representation  is  highly  col- 
ored, the  tints  being  preserved  in  all  their 
pristine  richness  and  glory. 

Number  nine  is  a  profile  view  of  the 
most  southern  colossus  at  the  Temple  of 
Aboo  Simbel,  and  a  brother  of  the  central 
picture.  The  magnificent  state  of  preserva- 
tion, in  which  these  figures  remain  can  be 
seen  here,  and  what  handicraft  is  there  dis- 
played in  the  carving  of  this  magnificent 
head,  whose  expression  is  as  lifelike  as  any 
Rembrandt  effect  ever  made  in  a  photo- 
graph gallery.  Here  it  has  remained  for 
three  thousand  years  facing  the  east,  wit- 
nessing the  rising  sun,  and  the  moon,  and 
the  planets,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
southern  cross,  all  this  time  preserving  that 
amiable,  fascinating  expression.  "When  we 
sat  upon  the  distant  sand  glacier  and  looked 
upon  it  steadily  for  a  time,  we  thought  we 
saw  its  lips  move  and  an  incautious  smile 
let  go  ;  then  we  saw  it  wink  and  the  merry 
dimples  gather  in  its  cheek;  now  the  face 
fell  back  into  repose  and  refused  to  gratify 
our  curiosity  again  with  more  than  this  one 
permanent  amiable  smile.  It  is  a  wonder 
in  sculpture,  and  its  construction  will  be 
readily  seen  in  the  profile,  although,  as  will 
be  observed,  it  is  not  detached  from  the 
mountain  side.  Its  size  is  the  same  as  that 
given  in  the  central  picture.  Its  shoulders 
are  twenty-two  feet  broad.  Its  nose,  three 
feet  six  inches  long.  Its  ear,  three  feet  five 
inches  long.     It  is  a  magnificent  portrait. 

Another  "Oriental  Mosaics"  is  in  prepa- 
ration for  our  readers.  The  prints  were 
made  on  the  Dresden  paper  imported  for  us 
by  Mr.  6.  Gennert,  New  York. 


SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 

The  Chicago  Photographic  Associa- 
tion.— The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Photographic  Association  was  held 
at  their  rooms,  229  State  Street,  Wednesday 
evening,  May  3d,  President  Davies  presid- 
ing. 

A  communication  from  W.  T.  Brooks,  of 
Water  Valley,  Miss.,  was  read,  asking  the 
Society  to  take  steps  to  bring  the  subject 


of  tariff  on  photographic  goods  before 
the  National  Association  at  Milwaukee,  in 
August.  On  motion,  the  letter  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  communication  was  also  read  from  the 
State  Microscopical  Society,  asking  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  aid  them 
in  giving  a  suitable  welcome  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Microscopists,  who  will  hold 
their  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  in  August. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  Dr.  D.  WT. 
Garrison,  G.  A.  Douglass,  and  C.  Gentile. 

After  some  considerable  time  spent  in 
going  over  the  revised  constitution,  the 
principal  change  of  which  was  raising  the 
initiation  fee  from  §1.00  to  §2.00,  on  motion 
the  constitution  was  laid  on  the  table  until 
next  meeting,  to  give  the  Secretary  time  to 
make  the  changes. 

Mr.  Gentile,  who  was  to  have  given  some 
examples  of  the  sal-soda  developer,  asked  to 
be  excused  until  next  meeting. 

Mr  Smith. — "Will  Mr.  Gentile  please 
give  us  some  information  regarding  the 
new  process  for  making  dry  plates  that  is 
being  advertised  so  extensively?" 

Mr.  Gentile. — "  I  know  nothing  further 
than  what  has  been  published  in  the  Eye. 
Possibly  Mr.  Douglass  can  enlighten  us  a 
little  on  the  subject." 

Mr.  Douglass. — "So  far  as  I  know,  very 
little  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  subject. 
All  I  am  able  to  offer  is  a  simple  statement 
of  our  firm's  efforts  to  save  the  fraternity. 
Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  an  alleged 
discovery,  by  a  circular  calling  for  subscrip- 
tions to  a  secret  formula,  which  was  adver- 
tised as  simple,  economical,  and  one  that  any 
novice  could  easily  comprehend,  and  by  it 
make  dry  plates  successfully.  As  it  came 
endorsed  by  a  dealer,  it  naturally  attracted 
considerable  attention.  AVe  felt  that  if  it 
was  exactly  as  represented,  the  discoverer 
and  parties  interested  had  a  good  thing. 
We  had  just  got  the  circular,  when  we  were 
approached  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
one  of  our  finest  studios,  and  who  stands 
very  high  in  the  profession,  with  the  infor- 
mation that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  the 
father  of  this  approaching  wonder,  and  as 
he  had  a  great  desire  to  serve  the  fraternity, 
would  willingly  divulge  the  secret.  His 
earnest  statement,  and  the  glowing  accounts 
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he  gave  of  his  daily  practice,  in  which  he 
used  these  plates,  made  in  such  a  simple 
manner,  won  us  at  once,  so  we  said,  Here 
is  a  chance  to  save  the  fraternity  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  large  sum  called  for  before 
the  advertised  secret  should  be  revealed. 
The  plausible  accounts  he  gave  of  his  ex- 
periments and  success  with  the  decomposition 
of  the  gelatine  led  us  to  believe  a  new  era 
was  about  to  dawn  on  dry-plate  manufacture, 
and  all  trouble  vanish.  We  set  about  getting 
the  formula  in  shape  and  sent  the  copy  to 
the  printer,  having  it  revised  by  the  author, 
so  nothing  should  go  to  the  fraternity  but 
what  was  official  and  all  right.  We  also 
gave  our  photographer,  Mr.  Hall,  the  manu- 
script, with  directions  to  testitatonce,  which 
he  proceeded  to  do,  soon  finding  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  He  interviewed  the 
party  who  had  done  all  this  wonderful  work, 
and  found  that  it  was  almost  entirely  imag- 
inative, nothing  tangible  was  to  be  learned, 
and  we  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  This 
circular  I  have  contains  the  whole  thing 
that  was  to  be  sent  out.  The  edition  was 
immediately  destroyed,  and  we  have  pub- 
lished a  circular  placing  on  record  the  facts, 
and  sent  the  same  to  photographers.  I  know 
nothing  about  Mr.  Hartley's  formula.  I 
have  only  this  to  say,  if  I  could  secure  a 
method  that  would  do  all  he  advertises,  the 
fraternity  should  have  it  gratis." 

Mr.  Green. — "  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing on  this  subject.  I  am,  as  you  know, 
somewhat  interested  in  the  Beebe  plate ; 
have  always  used  it,  use  it  now,  and  prob- 
ably always  will,  but  I  am  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Hartley's,  and  have  used  plates  claimed  to 
have  been  made  by  this  new  process,  and 
found  them  first-  rate.  About  last  November 
I  called  on  Mr.  Hartley  to  demonstrate  the 
Beebe  plate,  and  up  to  that  time  he  had 
never  used  dry  plates,  and  offered  to  bet 
$500  to  $1.00  that  he  could  make  a  wet  plate 
as  quick  as  I  could  a  dry.  I  soon  convinced 
him  of  his  mistake,  and  have  seen  him  a 
great  many  times  since,  during  which  time 
he  has  become  much  interested  in  dry  plates, 
and  claims  to  have  discovered  this  new 
process." 

Mr.  Beebe. — "I  think  that,  in  view  of  the 
very  informal  and  unsatisfactory  manner 
in  which  this  matter  has  been  presented  to 


us,  we  are  in  danger  of  giving  it  more 
dignity  than  it  deserves,  and  I  hope  that 
all  of  this  informal  and  personal  talk  will 
not  be  placed  on  record.  I  would  be  the 
last  to  condemn  anything  in  the  way  of 
progress,  having  had  the  conceit  taken  out 
of  me  when  I  remember  laughing  at  the 
idea  of  getting  a  good  negative  in  one 
second." 

Mr.  Smith. — "  I  agree  with  Mr.  Beebe 
in  his  position,  and  would  cite  as  a  point  in 
common  with  this  process-selling,  which  I 
am  down  on,  the  Obernetter  and  Lambert 
matter,  which  I  personally  investigated  and 
found  of  no  value.  Cold  emulsifications  will 
never  give  the  same  rapidity  thatothers  do." 

Adjourned.  C.  K.  Beebe, 

Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Amateur  Association. 
— In  response  to  a  call  issued  a  few  days 
previously,  a  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  May  3d,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chi- 
cago Photographic  Association,  229  and 
231  State  Street,  Chicago,  to  organize  an 
Amateur  Photographic  Society  for  Chicago 
and  the  Northwest.  On  account  of  the 
stormy  and  disagreeable  weather,  the  at- 
tendance was  not  nearly  so  large  as  had 
been  expected,  but  there  were  about  twenty- 
five  gentlemen  present,  among  the  number 
being  Prof.  Garrison,  Prof.  Hough,  As- 
tronomer at  Chicago  Observatory ;  C.  S. 
Fellows,  State  Microscopical  Society;  Dr- 
E.  L.  Andrew,  Messrs.  L.  W.  Munday,  G. 
H.  Vancouver,  John  W.  Weston,  G.  A. 
and  L.  B.  Douglass,  W.  B.  Bowman,  and 
H.  G.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Douglass  being  requested  to  act  as 
Chairman  -pro  tern.,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  remarking  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  had  been  sufficiently  set  forth  in 
the  call,  and  the  first  business  would  be  the 
election  of  officers. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  nomi- 
nate officers.  He  appointed  Prof.  Hough, 
Dr.  Andrews,  and  Prof.  Andrews  as  such 
committee.  These  gentlemen,  after  a  brief 
deliberation,  reported  the  following  names: 
For  President,  Prof.  H.  D.  Garrison;  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  E.  Wyllys  Andrews;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  F.  H.  Davies.  They 
were  all  unanimously  elected. 
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Dr.  Garrison,  on  taking  the  chair,  said 
that  he  would  reserve  his  inaugural  address 
for  another  time  and  a  larger  audience ; 
just  now  he  would  confine  himself  to  the 
business  more  immediately  on  hand,  and 
the  next  thing,  he  supposed,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws.  In  what  manner 
should  that  committee  be  appointed?  The 
majority  favored  having  it  appointed  by 
the  Chair.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Douglass, 
Burnham,  and  Davies  were  appointed  such 
committee,  with  instructions  to  report  at 
next  meeting.  The  committee  asked  for 
suggestions    from    the   gentlemen    present. 

Dr.  Andrews  said  his  idea  of  the  matter 
was  to  have  as  little  red  tape  as  possible 
about  it.  He  thought  once  a  month  would 
be  often  enough  to  hold  meetings,  and  the 
dues  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who 
would  become  members  already  belonged 
to  several  societies. 

Prof.  Hough  endorsed  the  last  speaker. 
He  supposed  that,  as  amateurs,  their  princi- 
pal object  would  be  to  learn  from  one 
another. 

Mr.  Douglass  observed  that,  as  to  dues, 
they  might  be  made  almost  nominal;  the 
Society  could  have  the  use  of  the  room  in 
which  they  were  now  assembled,  free  of 
expense,  and  the  principal  item  would  be 
for  postage  and  printing  the  notices  of 
meetings.  He  thought  the  object  of  the 
Society  would  develop  itself — it  had  a  great 
work  before  it.  There  was  a  place  on  the 
next  floor  above  fitted  up  with  all  necessary 
conveniences  for  experiments,  demonstra- 
tions, etc.,  and  the  Society  could  make 
itself  perfectly  at  home,  free  of  expense. 
This,  he  believed,  was  the  third  amateur 
photographic  Society  organized  in  the 
United  States.  He  thought  they  should 
held  a  meeting  two  weeks  hence  for  adop- 
tion of  minutes,  etc.  Being  asked  how 
many  amateurs  there  were  in  the  city,  he 
said  he  should  think  about  two  hundred, 
ladies  included. 

Mr.  Gentile  asked  the  Chair  if  it  was  the 
intention  to  exclude  professional  photogra- 
phers from  the  Society's  meetings. 

Dr.  Garrison  saw  no  objection  to  ad- 
mitting them,  but  that  would  be  a  matter 


for  the  Committee  on  By-Laws ;  he  thought 
professional  photographers  were  generally 
unnecessarily  jealous  of  "  us  boj'S  ;  "  he  did 
not  think  they  had  any  occasion  to  be.  As 
a  class,  he  had  found  them  reticent  about 
imparting  information,  and  it  was  usually 
those  who  knew  the  least  that  were  most 
careful  to  guard  against  any  one  stealing 
what  they  did  know,  but  there  was  no 
danger  of  that  class  being  found  at  their 
meetings. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
same  hour  and  place,  Wednesday  evening, 
May  16th.  F.  H.  Daties, 

Secretary. 

Bostox  Photographic  Society. — The 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Photographic  Society  was  held  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Burnham.  At 
the  close  of  the  business  meeting  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Story,  of  this  city,  gave  a  graphic 
and  interesting  account  of  the  expedition 
sent  b}^  the  United  States  Government  to 
Auckland,  1ST.  Z.,  last  December,  to  photo- 
graph the  transit  of  Venus,  Mr.  Story  being 
the  chief  photographer.  The  project  was 
successfully  carried  out,  some  seventy-five 
negatives  being  secured  of  the  transit,  which 
have  safelj-  arrived  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Story's  discourse  was  warmly  applauded. 
A  series  of  nearly  a  hundred  superbly  col- 
ored lantern  transparencies  were  then  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French  by 
means  of  Marcy's  sciopticon,  and  were 
much  admired  for  their  beautiful  and  artis- 
tic effects. 

The  Photographic  Society,  of  Phila- 
delphia.— The  regular  stated  meeting  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  2,  1883, 
at  1117  Chestnut  Street.  The  President, 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bates,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Mr.  Fox,  Chairman  of  the  Lantern  Ex- 
hibition Committee,  presented  a  report,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  synopsis  : 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  was 
given  April  12th,  at  the  lecture-room  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  before  an  audience 
of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
One  hundred  and  five  slides  were  shown, 
representing  the  work  of  sixteen  members. 
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On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted. 
Messrs.    E.   C.    Broadbent,   Marriott   C. 
Morris,   and    Evan   Bandolph   were    duly- 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Young  exhibited  an  exceedingly  in- 
genious and  effective  "view  meter,"  or 
"  finder,"  for  instantaneous  work,  consist- 
ing of  a  focussing-glass  having  a  piece  of 
ground-glass  so  placed  in  the  mounting  as 
to  form  a  miniature  camera.  This  was 
carefully  adjusted  so  that  the  amount  of 
subject  was  the  same  on  the  ground-glass 
of  the  "finder"  as  that  in  the  camera  to 
which  it  was  attached. 

Mr.  McCollin  exhibited  some  remarkably 
good  gelatine  negatives,  developed  by  a  new 
process  called  sulpho-pyrogalloe. 

Mr.  Bell  showed  some  excellent  stereo- 
scopic pictures  from  gelatine  negatives, 
made  by  him  while  on  the  transit  of  Venus 
expedition,  of  views  in  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens in  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Although  the 
plates  were  kept  several  months  between 
exposure  and  development,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  a  long  sea-voyage,  they  suffered 
no  deterioration. 

The  presentation  pictures  selected  for  the 
year  were  a  "Swiss  Chalet,"  by  Mr.  E. 
Wallace,  Jr.,  and  "A  View  near  the  Dela- 
ware Water-Gap,"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Jordan. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.,  on  behalf 
of  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  exhibited  a  remarkably  fine  trans- 
parency of  an  instantaneous  view  in  Broad- 
way, New  York,  the  negative  of  which 
was  made  on  an  "Eastman  special  "  plate, 
with  an  8x10  Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear 
lens,  using  an  ordinary  drop  shutter. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  B.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 

Association  or  Operative  Photogra- 
phers or  New  York.  —  The  regular 
monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  May  2d,  at  their  rooms,  No.  392  Bowery, 
President  Schldner  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read  and  approved,  Mr.  Ehrmann  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Use  of  the  Diaphragm." 

Mr.  Atwood  thought  it  would  be  well 
for  the  members  present  to  give  their  views 
on  this  subject. 


Mr.  Coonley  :  It  has  been  said  that  by 
introducing  a  small  stop  in  the  instrument, 
brilliancy  is  destroyed.  He  did  not  coin- 
cide with  this  position,  as  he  could  dia- 
phragm down  pretty  close  and  have  the 
outer  edge  of  his  plate  just  as  brilliant. 

Mr.  Jahr  coincided  with  Mr.  Coonley. 
It  is  often  the  case  with  instruments  of 
long  focus.  A  very  readable  article  about 
diaphragms  was  published  recently  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  either  in 
January  or  February.  The  achromatic 
aberrations  of  lenses  ran  in  different  planes, 
more  noticeably  so  in  those  of  long  than  in 
those  of  short  focus. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  :  In  instruments  where 
the  visual  and  optical  foci  do  not  coincide, 
as  for  instance  the  old  Voigtlander  and 
Harrison  orthoscopic  lenses,  the  ground- 
glass  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  chemical 
focus. 

Mr.  Jahr  :  Voigtlander  was  the  first  who 
succeeded  in  getting  the  foci  to  coincide. 
You  will  find  in  old  lenses  a  difference  in 
focus  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Atwood:  A  negative  will  print 
with  less  brilliancy  on  the  outer  edge  than 
in  the  centre  where  a  shall  diaphragm  has 
been  used.  If  you  want  a  clear  and  brilliant 
print,  dispense  with  the  diaghragm  and  use 
a  large  instrument. 

Mr.  Coonley:  If  the  lens  has  field 
enough  to  cover  the  plate  to  be  used,  it  will 
do  so  all  over,  but  if  you  want  to  make  an 
8  x  10  head  with  a  half-size  lens  it  is  simply 
impossible. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  :  In  the  case  of  unskilled 
workers,  for  instance,  endeavoring  to  make 
a  14x17  picture  with  a  10x12  rapid  rec- 
tilinear lens,  it  has  not  the  capacity  to  do 
it,  as  the  rays  will  not  reach  such  a  dis- 
tance. 

Mr.  Atwood:  Operators  make  a  mis- 
take in  using  small  lenses  to  make  large 
pictures.  Use  instruments  of  large  dimen- 
sions, as  you  ought  to  have  parallel  light 
to  make  a  good  negative. 

Mr.  Buehler:  You  cannot  properly  use 
a  portrait  lens  for  enlarging.  Whoever  has 
done  line  work  must  know  that  the  instru- 
ment used  must  have  reach  and  illuminating 
power;  for  instance,  the  euryscope  or  Stein- 
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heil  aplanat  (of  late  make)  are  made  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Ehrmann:  Aplanatic  lenses  are 
made  of  two  different  kinds  of  flint  glass. 

Mr.  Btjehler:  The  Aplanat  of  Stein- 
heil  is  constructed  of  flint;  the  Dallmeyer 
Rectilinear  is  of  crown  and  flint,  front  and 
hack  combinations — you  cannot  focus  with 
either  singly. 

Mr.  Jahr:  The  Aplanat  is  the  same  as 
the  Euryscope  and  Dallmeyer  Rapid  Rec- 
tilinear. Steinheil  was  the  first  who  made 
it,  and  Dallmeyer  followed  three  months 
after. 

Mr.  Btjehler  :  The  construction  of  the 
Steinheil  Aplanat  proper  was  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Monckhoven. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck  :  The  Steinheil  lens  is 
used  very  little  in  this  country — it  is  con- 
sidered too  slow. 

Mr.  Jahr:  Mr.  Steinheil  was  the  first 
who  brought  out  correct  angles,  and  within 
the  last  six  years  he  has  made  lenses  as 
quick  working  as  Dallmeyer  and  the  new 
aplanats.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
the  time  required  according  to  the  size  of 
the  diaphragm  :  For  a  diaphragm' one  inch 
in  diameter,  one  second  ;  one-half  inch  di- 
ameter, four  seconds ;  one-quarter  inch 
diameter,  sixteen  seconds,  etc.,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  illuminating  power  is  smaller 
as  you  decrease  the  opening. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck,  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  the  members,  had  brought  for 
their  inspection  one  of  Flammang's  Patent 
Revolving-Back  Cameras  with  the  new 
"  Daisy  "  Dry-Plate  Holder,  and  stated  that 
every  photographer  who  had  examined  the 
revolving  back  cameras  had  exclaimed  that 
they  are  the  finest  view  cameras  ever  con- 
structed, and  this  remark  is  not  merely  a 
tribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  their  de- 
sign, for  invariably  the  desire  has  at  the 
same  time  been  expressed  to  possess  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  :  Mr.  W.  Irving  Adams, 
the  manager  of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Co.,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success  in 
placing  such  superior  apparatus  before  the 
photographer. 

Mr.  Jahr  stated  that  never  before  had 
the  photographer  been  able,  in  certain  dif- 
ficult positions,  to  secure  views  which  they 


could  now  easily  obtain  with  this  beautiful 
camera.  The  task  of  view-making  will  now 
be  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  Buehler  remarked  that  the  revolv- 
ing-back camera  was  one  of  the  most  prac- 
ticable he  had  ever  handled. 

Messrs.  Atwood,  Schaidner,  and  nearly 
all  those  present  spoke  in  the  most  favor- 
able terms  of  the  apparatus. 

The  President  tendered  to  Mr.  Hallen- 
beck a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  kindness  in 
bringing  the  new  apparatus  for  their  inspec- 
tion, and  pronounced  it  one  of  the  finest 
improvements  he  had  seen. 

The  Association  shortly  after  adjourned. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Marcellin  F.  Dellac. 

New  York. 


PHOTO-ART  AMONG  THE  STUDIOS. 

New  York 
The  great  art-movement  which  has  been 
going  on  all  over  the  country  during  the 
past  few  years,  has  naturally  influenced  all 
those  branches  of  art,  which,  fundamentally 
considered  are  also  mechanical  processes, 
and,  proportionately,  the  claims  of  photog- 
raphy to  rank  as  an  art,  have  been  increas- 
ing in  strength  and  importance.  A  new 
school  of  photography  is  arising,  notably  in 
New  York,  the  actual  art-centre  of  the 
United  States,  which  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  old  that  the  younger  body  of 
American  artists  does  to  the  elder.  This 
new  school  of  photographic  art  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  merely  producing  likenesses  or 
literal  representations  of  figures  or  objects. 
It  accords  to  its  subjects  and  seeks  to  employ 
in  its  methods,  approximately  the  same 
treatment  that  would  be  given  to  a  picture 
in  oil  or  water-color.  Pose,  composition, 
both  of  ensemble  and  of  detail,  warmth  or 
coldness  of  tone,  breadth,  force  and  delicacy 
of  treatment,  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the 
various  qualities  of  color  produced  by  differ- 
ent handling  of  black  and  white,  are  all 
considered  by  the  artistic  photographer  of 
to-day.  The  progress  of  American  photog- 
raphy is  keeping  pace  with  that  of  American 
art  and  the  relations  and  reciprocal  influence 
of  these  two  forms  of  artistic  production, 
hitherto    considered    widely   distinct,    are 
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every  day  becoming  closer  and  more  power-  ,■ 
ful.  The  term  "  photographic  "  is  losing  its 
contemptuous  significance  as  applied  to  the 
character  of  a  picture,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  accorded 
a  photograph  is  to  say  of  it  that  it  is  artistic 
or  pictorial.  It  is  to  the  younger  American 
artists  that  photography  owes  much  of  its 
present  impulse  in  the  direction  of  artistic 
development.  This  has  arisen  partly  from 
thegeneralinterestwhich  has  been  awakened 
among  artists  at  large,  with  regard  to  re- 
productive processes, — the  so-called  "me- 
chanical process "  of  various  kinds,  and, 
partly  from  the  fact  that  photography  is 
largely  employed  in  engraving  and  kindred 
arts  of  illustration,  forming  a  sort  of  inter- 
pretive medium  between  artists  and  the 
public. 

Many  New  York  artists  are  now  directly 
interested  in  photography,  some  for  the 
sake  of  the  art  itself,  others  for  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  photograph  their  own 
works,  others  in  order  to  catch  fleeting 
landscape  effects,  and  others  for  convenience 
in  painting  accessories.  I  saw  recently  in 
one  of  the  studios,  a  photograph,  three- 
quarter  length,  of  Mr.  Edward  Moran,  the 
well-known  artist,  executed  by  his  wife. 
The  lights  and  darks  were  artistically  dis- 
tributed, the  light  being  concentrated  on 
the  head  which  was  thrown  into  strong 
relief  against  the  darkness  of  the  background. 
The  rest  of  the  figure  was  in  shadow,  ex- 
cept the  hands,  which  repeated,  although 
not  so  intensely,  the  light  of  the  head.  In 
character  and  treatment,  this  head  reminded 
me  of  a  Vandyck.  It  was  spiritual,  intel- 
ligent, .and  noble,  and  in  the  modelling,  at 
once  delicate  and  firm.  Another  photograph 
by  this  lady  was  a  portrait,  similarly 
treated,  of  Mr.  "W.  H.  Lippincott,  the  dis- 
tinguished artist,  which  showed  strength 
and  character  in  the  rendering  of  the  head 
and  hands,  but  was  less  satisfactory  in  tone. 
Mr.  Lippincott  himself  does  good  photo- 
graphic work  as  may  be  seen  by  some  studies 
of  the  interior  of  his  studio — sharp  and 
clear  in  outline  and  accentuated  in  effect  of 
light  and  shade.  Mr.  M.  J.  Burns,  the 
marine  painter,  has  recently  made  some  ex- 
cellent studies  of  figures. 

The  JSfew   York    photographer    who    is 


most  essentially  artistic  in  his  aims,  purposes, 
and  methods  is  Mr.  G.  C.  Cox.  Other'pho- 
tographers  regard  artistic  arrangement  and 
effect  simply  as  a  matter  of  accessory,  but 
with  him  the  artistic  quality  is  the  vital  and 
inherent  motif  of  production.  He  does  not, 
however,  sacrifice  the  individuality  of  the 
sitter  or  subject  to  the  idea  of  artistic  com- 
positions. Cn  the  contrary,  he  elaborates 
and  develops  it,  in  a  manner  entirely  new 
to  American  photography,  even  sacrificing 
grace  or  prettiness  to  artistic  truth.  His 
principles  in  photography  correspond  with 
those  of  the  most  conscientious  and  pro- 
foundly scientific  of  our  young  painters, 
who  hold  truth  as  the  first  article  of  their 
artistic  creed.  Mr.  Cox  is  at  present  taking 
a  number  of  elaborate  photographs  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Art-Students'  League,  in  cos- 
tumes worn  at  a  recent  entertainment  given 
by  that  body,  which  show  admirable 
qualities  and  lead  one  to  forsee  an  unlimited 
development  of  the  art-principle  of  pho- 
tography. One  set  of  these  photographs 
shows  a  young  lady  in  a  short  white  gown 
with  a  dark  Roman  sash  about  her  waist 
and  wearing  long  black  mitts.  In  one  pose, 
she  is  seen  standing  with  her  hands  clasped, 
against  a  rather  dark  curtain.  Part  of  the 
carpeted  floor  forms  the  foreground  of  the 
composition.  In  another  photograph,  she 
is  seen  seated  against  the  curtain  facing  the 
camera,  and  holding  some  flowers.  In 
several  poses,  she  is  shown  seated  in  profile, 
caressing  a  large  grayhound.  There  is 
excellent  work  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
drapery  in  the  harmony  of  line  and  detail 
in  the  general  tone  and  effect  of  this  simple 
subject  which  is  without  strong  contrast  of 
light  or  color.  A  more  difficult  subject,  but 
treated  with  equal  success  is  a  tall  young 
woman  of  a  striking  type,  costumed  in  a 
loose,  figured  Japanese  robe.  In  every  pho- 
tograph of  this  subject,  it  is  placed  in  a 
carefully  elaborated  composition.  In  one, 
she  is  seen  standing  in  a  room,  holding  a 
large  handscreen  of  peacocks'  feathers, 
against  a  background  of  Japanese  drapery. 
The  subtle  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  this 
photograph  are  excellent.  The  figure  is 
well  individualized,  the  head  and  hands  are  * 
dark  in  tone  and  are  strongly  accentuated 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  overwhelmed 
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by  the  mass  of  confused  lights  and  darks  of 
the  costume  and  accessories.  In  another, 
also  a  standing  pose  with  the  same  back- 
ground and  foreground,  a  dark  Japanese 
table  with  a  large  bunch  of  flowers  in  a 
vase,  is  placed  by  the  side- of  the  subject. 
The  flowers  are  rendered  with  delicacy  and 
clearness.  The  best  photograph  of  this 
subject  is  a  composition  in  which  she  is 
shown  standing,  in  profile,  in  the  same 
costume,  by  the  side  of  a  tall  cylindrical 
jar  filled  with  flowers,  placed  on  the  Japa- 
nese table  ;  the  whole  exactly  matching  her 
height.  The  curtain  is  behind  her,  a  screen 
with  a  bit  of  drapery  thrown  across  it  is  at 
one  side,  and  a  small  cushion  lies  carelessly 
at  the  foot  of  the  table.  This  is  an  admirable 
composition,  executed  with  precision  and 
force.  It  is  eminently  artistic  and  in  every 
sense  a  picture.  Another  member  of  the 
League  is  shown  in  a  white  gown,  seated, 
playing  on  a  mandolin,  with  her  dark  head 
in  relief  against  a  white  curtain.  As  an 
impression  and  for  its  broad  masses  of  lights 
and  darks,  this  photograph  is  highly  art- 
istic. The  flesh-modelling  is  also  very 
good. 

Particularly  fine  are  some  portraits  by 
the  same  photographer  of  Mr.  William  M. 
Chase,  the  distinguished  artistand  instructor 
in  painting  at  the  Art-Students'  League, 
taken  in  a  Dutch  costume  of  velvet  plush 
with  a  wide  ruff.  Mr.  Chase's  personal  ex- 
perience, of  course,  adds  to  the  pictorial 
quality  of  these  photographs  for  the  differ- 
ent poses  are  such  as  could  be  assumed  only 
by  a  person  imbued  with  dramatic,  or, 
better,  artistic  instinct  and  familiar  with 
the  traditions  of  the  studios.  In  one  pho- 
tograph, he  is  shown  seated  near  a  table  on 
which  are  his  hat  and  tankard  with  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  his  large .  greyhound 
looking  up  at  him.  In  another,  he  stands 
unsheathing  a  sword.  This  is  excellent  in 
pose,  expression ,  dramatic  effect,  distribution 
of  light  and  shade,  and  rendering  of  textures. 
In  all  the  photographs,  the  different  facial 
expressions  are  artistically  given.  One 
large  head  of  the  painter  reminds  one  of  a 
Velasquez — with  dark  hat,  face,  and  beard, 
and  large  white  ruff.  Another,  a  half- 
length,  has  the  masses  of  light  and  dark 
distributed  in  the  same  artistic  manner  and 


shows  vigor  and  spirit  of  treatment.  A 
third,  full-length,  in  the  same  picturesque 
costume  is  remarkable  for  its  warmth  of 
tone  and  the  play  of  light  on  the  velvets. 

Among  interiors  executed  by  Mr.  Cox, 
some  photographs  of  Mr.  Chase's  studio 
deserve  mention  for  effective  treatment  and 
careful  attention  to  detail.  Some  landscape 
photographs  shown  are  also  truthful  and 
consistent.  Among  portraits,  some  large 
heads  of  Peter  Cooper,  taken  three  weeks 
before  he  died,  are  remarkable  for  truth  and 
breadth  of  treatment,  combined  with  art- 
istic feeling.  The  head  is  full  in  light,  the 
rest  of  the  figure  shown,  as  well  as  the 
background,  being  in  shadow.  A  head  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  is  excellent  in  effect 
of  light,  in  rendering  of  the  texture  of 
skin  and  hair  and  in  the  modelling  of  the 
face.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some 
portraits  of  children — a  group  of  two,  the 
children  of  Louis  Tiffany,  and  one  of  a 
very  young  child  of  Mr.  H.  Gandens,  the 
sculptor.  These  photographs  are  treated 
like  oil-paintings  for  breadth  of  effect,  com- 
position of  line  and  arrangement  of  masses. 
The  modelling  of  the  faces  is  developed  as  it 
would  be  in  an  oil  portrait.  There  is  little 
retouching  in  these  photographs  and  this  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  their  pictorial  value. 
They  are  fine  examples  of  photographic 
realism.  A  full-length  of  a  little  boy  in  a 
velvet  suit  holding  a  violin  and  standing 
against  a  dark  carved  wooden  background, 
shows  good  photographic  qualities. 

The  photographs  of  Mary  Anderson  re- 
cently taken  by  Sarony,  are  artistic  in  a 
different  sense.  They  are  ideally,  if  some- 
what artificially  lovely.  They  show  the 
actress  in  her  new  "Parthenia"  and 
"  Galatea  "  costumes  designed  by  Mr.  Frank 
D.  Millet.  As  "Galatea,"  she  is  seen 
standing  on  a  pedestal  with  her  head  bent. 
The  drapery  is  finely  treated.  As  "Par- 
thenia" she  is  shown  in  several  full-length 
attitudes,  in  action  and  in  repose — heroic 
and  statuesque.  The  profile  heads  as  "Par- 
thenia" have  a  cameo-effect,  being  printed 
rather  dark  against  a  white  background. 
They  are  skilfully  retouched,  and  the 
modelling  is  fairly  well  preserved.  A  half- 
length  of  Miss  Anderson  in  a  white  costume 
embroidered  with  pearls,  a  large  hat  with 
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white  feathers  and  feathers  circling  about 
her  breast,  is  excellent  in  the  treatment  of 
accessories,  but  the  face  is  somewhat  hard. 
The  full-lengths  of  Christine  Nilsson  in 
mourning  robes  are  good  in  the  handling  of 
the  black  drapery.  A  pretty  composition 
is  that  of  two  children  enveloped  in  furs, 
seated  in  a  sleigh  with  the  snow  falling 
about  them,  a  snowy  foreground  and  a 
landscape  background. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Falk  has  recently  executed  a 
photograph  of  the  last  scene  of  Act  II.  of 
"A  Russian  Honeymoon,"  now  running  at 
the  Madison  Square  Theatre.  It  was  taken 
by  thirty  electric  lights  with  eight  seconds  of 
exposure.  Tour  exposures  were  given,  eleven 
negatives  were  taken  and  three  cameras 
were  employed.  The  work  is  sharp,  clear, 
and  accurate.  Every  figure  and  head  in  the 
large  number  of  persons  on  the  stage  is  dis- 
tinctly given.  All  the  accessories  are  well 
defined,  and  the  movement  and  action  of  the 
scene  have  been  cleverly  caught.  The  color 
is  good.  A  large  (14x17)  head  of  Salvini 
taken  by  Mr.  Falk  just  before  the  tragedian's 
departure  for  Europe,  was  much  liked  by 
him.  The  photograph  shown  to  me  bore  in 
Salvini's  handwriting  these  words:  " Al 
Cortese  e  Valente  Signore  B.  J.  Falk,  Vobbli- 
gato  e  affettuoso  Tommaso  Salvini,  New 
York,  1  Maggio,  '83."  The  photograph  is 
vigorous  and  forcible,  but  for  tone  I  prefer  a 
smaller  head  of  the  tragedian,  also  shown. 
A  large  head  of  Peter  Cooper,  taken  from 
life  just  before  his  death,  (11x14),  is  light 
and  delicate  in  tone.  Some  portraits  of 
Emma  Juch,  the  young  Germ&nprima  donna 
show  artistic  effects.  One  in  the  character  of 
"Marguerite,"  in  the  prison- scene,  just 
finished,  has  good  effects  of  light  and  shade 
and  well-arranged  accessories.  Another,  in 
carriage  dress,  has  artistic  sweep  of  drapery 
and  harmonious  composition  of  line.  Some 
heads  of  Mme.  Scalchi  and  Albani  show 
conscientious  treatment.  A  fine,  massive 
head,  well  developed  in  the  modelling,  is 
that  of  Signor  Clodio,  of  the  Mapleson  opera 
company.  A  good  background  for  the  por- 
trait of  a  popular  young  actress,  is  a  low 
rustic  cottage  covered  with  vines,  with  the 
figure  posed  in  the  open  doorway.  The  figure 
of  a  child  in  fancy  costume  is  appropriately 
placed  in  an  open  window  hung  with  vines. 


A  portrait  of  Emma  Thursby  is  truthful  and 
artistic.  A  head  of  Bichard  Mansfield,  the 
clever  young  actor,  is  simple  and  forcible  in 
treatment  and  good  in  the  modelling.  A 
number  of  heads  of  Walter  Pelham,  the 
caricaturist,  are  vigorous,  as  is  also  a  seated 
full-length  of  Max  Bruch,  the  composer. 

I  saw  recently  two  new  photographs  of 
Miss  Sadie  Martinot  in  character,  sent  over 
from  London,  one  by  W.  and  D.  Downey, 
the  other  by  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company.  They  were  somewhat  hard,  but 
sharp  and  well-defined. 

Bogardus  has  recently  taken  a  large  panel 
photograph  (10  x  17)  of  a  lady  in  bridal  cos- 
tume, in  which  the  figure  is  seen  standing  in 
a  room  against  an  arch,  resting  one  hand  on 
the  arm  of  a  large  chair.  The  tulle  veil 
which  envelops  the  figure  is  artistically 
reproduced  and  the  rendering  of  textures  is 
good.  Another  figure  in  a  white  satin 
costume  with  dark  embroidery  well  thrown 
into  relief  is  treated  with  precision  and 
accuracy.  Mr.  Bogardus  is  particularly 
successful  with  portraits  of  politicians,  di- 
vines, professors,  and  literary  men.  During 
this  last  winter,  he  took  the  photographs  of 
all  the  United  States  Senators.  He  has  also 
made  some  excellent  photographs  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur. 

At  Bockwood's  Gallery,  I  saw  a  number 
of  artistic  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  the'' 
instantaneous  process,  which  affords  op- 
portunities for  seizing  accidental  poses  and 
consequently  follows  nature  in  a  way  which 
would  be  otherwise  impossible,  as  the  sitter 
has  thus  no  time  to  become  self-conscious. 
This  process  is  especially  useful  in  pho- 
tographing children  and  animals.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  such  subjects  is  shown  in 
the  photograph  of  a  baby  and  a  pug  dog 
— the  baby  in  a  white  mass  of  drapery, 
biting  a  rattle  or  rubber  ring,  the  dark  pug 
standing  on  a  table  near,  in  an  alert  attitude. 
Another  group  of  children,  forming  a 
pyramidal  composition,  is  worthy  of  mention. 
A  very  young  child  leaning  over  a  table  and 
holding  a  watch  over  its  ear,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  natural  and  easy  attitude,  caught 
instantaneously.  Another  good  composition 
is  that  of  a  young  girl  and  a  dog ;  the  girl 
holding  the  dog's  paw.  In  another  compo- 
sition of  a  lady  and  child,  the  child  is  seen  to 
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have  taken  an  accidental  attitude  while 
waiting  to  be  posed,  and  to  have  been  im- 
mediately photographed.  The  result  is  an 
easy,  childish,  natural  attitude.  Some  pho- 
tographs of  dogs  are  also  very  satisfactory, 
reproducing  with  truth  the  texture  of  the 
hair  and  general  character  of  the  different 
subjects.  A  number  of  photographs  of 
scenery  of  fields  and  pastures  with  cattle 
show  good  work,  as  do  also  the  numerous 
reproductions  of  domestic  interiors. 

At  Moreno's  I  saw  a  pretty  composition 
for  children,  a  little  girl  seated  before  an  un- 
finished crayon  portrait  on  an  easel,  holding 
palette  and  maulstick,  while  a  younger 
child,  a  boy,  stands  behind  her  chair.  Some 
portraits  of  a  pretty  young  actress  showed 
her  in  various  fanciful  poses.  In  one  she 
was  seen  caressing  a  dove ;  in  another,  reading 
a  letter ;  a  third  burning  the  letter  at  a  can- 
dle placed  on  a  table ;  in  another,  holding  a 
dead  bird  with  the  empty  cage  standing  on 
the  table  near ;  in  another,  the  head  was 
seen  reflected  in  a  round  mirror  placed  in  a 
section  of  a  clock,  with  powder,  puff  and 
bell  under  it.  Two  good  heads  (13  x  17 
panels)  were  those  of  ex-president  Diaz  of 
Mexico,  and  Senor  Komero,  ex-president  of 
the  Mexican  Senate. 

Charlotte  Adams. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PLAQUE  PICTURE. 

[Note. — Having  taken  it  upon  ourselves, 
led  by  our  judgment,  to  recommend  Mr. 
Clench's  new  "  Plaque"  picture  as  worthy 
of  being 'pushed  and  giving  a  chance  to 
get  better  prices,  it  is  only  just  that  we 
should  give  him  space  to  defend  himself 
against  attempted  blackmail  and  libel. 
"While  we  do  this,  we  wonder  at  his  gentle- 
ness. "Were  he  a  Jehyleman  Shaw,  he 
would  hold  Mr.  St.  Clair  for  libel,  and  Mrs. 
Eitzgibbon  for  attempt  at  blackmail  in  the 
law  courts.  As  it  is,  we  aver  again  that  he 
has  a  good  thing — a  genuine  invention — 
altogether  different  from  Mr.  Kocher's,  and 
gives  his  licencees  a  means  of  producing  an 
elegant  picture.  Mr.  St.  Clair's  articles 
are  full  of  mis-statements,  and  we  doubt  if 
he  ever  saw  a  Clench  "  Plaque,"  or  knows 
what  Mr.  Clench's  three  patents,  or  any  of 


them,  are  for.  "We  are  sure  of  it,  unless  he 
purposely  intends  to  deceive.  At  the  studio 
of  Mr.  F.  Gutekunst,  in  this  city,  a  few 
days  ago,  we  saw  a  Clench  "Plaque"  ele- 
gantly colored.  It  was  very  stylish.  Next 
month  we  shall  publish  all  the  Clench  and 
Kocher  patents. — Ed.  P.  P.] 

Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer  : 

In  the  St.  Louis  Photographer  for  May,  I 
find  the  following  statements  : 

"  The  Plaque — "What  Is  It? 

"  I  notice  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer 
an  advertisement  of  a  new  style  of  picture, 
which  is  patented  and  licensed,  etc.  I 
thought  our  friend  "Wilson  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  his  professions* 
than  to  have  been  caught  in  such  a  trap 
It  is  rather  harsh  language  to  say  it  is  ab- 
solutely a  fraud,  but  I  am  sorry  to  be  forced 
to  admit  that  I  can  find  no  gentler  expres- 
sion that  comes  any  way  near  the  truth. 

"This  Plaque,  having  passed  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  a  revision 
of  the  patent  laws.  The  idea  of  patenting 
a  thing  that  was  made  years  ago,  and 
hawked  over  the  country  by  scores  of  agents, 
is  supremely  ridiculous.  The  Plaque  is 
simply  a  glaze  picture  embossed  from  the 
face,  making  the  picture  concave  instead  of 
towards  the  face,  in  which  form  the  picture 
is  convex.  If  Mr.  Clench  has  got  up  a 
press  any  better  than  those  patented  in  1874, 
all  right;  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  a  patent 
for  his  improved  press,  but  he  has  no  right 
to  patent  the  old  glaze  picture  under  a  new 
name.  Even  the  circular  shape  is  not  new. 
Tabor,  of  California  (I  think),  either  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  circular  picture  or 
published  a  statement  that  he  had  applied 
for  such  a  patent. 

"  Every  one  versed  in  the  picture  business 
has  seen  the  bas  reliefs  of  the  seasons — 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter — pho- 
tographed in  various  sizes  and  circular  in 
form.  The  fact  that  these  and  other  similar 
photographs  were  on  sale  for  years,  made 
the  idea  of  claiming  a  patent  for  the  form 
put  forth  by  Tabor  too  ridiculous  for  second 
thought. 

"  In  1874,  in  St.  Louis,  I  was,  with  Mr. 
McConnell,  trying  a  press  he  had  just  got 
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up  for  making  the  glaze  picture,  which  was 
then  booming.  I  was  his  instructor,  hav- 
ing been  myself  instructed  by  Ormsby,  of 
Chicago.  By  accident,  we  placed  a  picture 
in  the  press  face  up,  instead  of  face  down, 
and  the  result  was  a  concave  picture — a 
plaque.  This  picture  I  had  at  the  conven- 
tion held  in  Chicago  in  July,  1874,  and 
doubtless  some  who  saw  it  will  remember 
it,  and  will  verify  my  statement  in  regard 
to  it. 

'•I  believe  the  man  who  invents  or  dis- 
covers anything  ought  to  have  both  honor 
and  remuneration  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  invention  or 'discovery.  Like 
the  Glaze,  the  Plaque  will  be  <a  success  with 
a  few,  a  failure  with  the  many.  It  will 
run,  like  ■  its  predecessor,  for  perhaps  sis 
months,  and  then  drop  out  of  sight.  Any 
artist,  old  or  young,  who  invests  in  a 
license  to  make  what  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  make  without  license  from  any  man, 
shows  that  he  does  not  read  the  literature 
of  his  profession. 

"  The  Glaze  process  was  fully  described  in 
the  journals  of  the  day,  and  by  changing 
the  shape  of  the  dies  from  oval  to  circular, 
any  glaze  press  will  answer  for  the  Plaque. 
The  glaze  picture  was  not  patented.  The 
plaque  is  an  embossed  glaze,  turned  face  up 
instead  of  face  down  in  the  embossing  press. 
All  old  photographers  will  remember  the 
mezzotint  of  Carl  Meinerth,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  so-called  porcelain  photographs. 
All  that  was  necessary  to  produce  an  effect 
so  similar  as  to  require  an  expert  to  tell 
the  difference  was  to  use  a  thin  glass  for 
the  negative,  and  print  through  the  glass. 
It  was  held  to  be  perfectly  lawful  for  a  pho- 
tographer to  print  his  photographs  from 
either  side  of  his  negative;  so,  brother 
photographers,  if  you  want  to  make  plaques, 
buy  an  old  discarded  glaze  pr°ss,  change 
the  shape  of  the  dies,  turn  your  picture  face 
upward,  and  go  ahead.  No  body  will  prose- 
cute you  for  patent  infringement.  If  they 
do,  they  will  burn  their  fingers. 

"A.  St.  Clair." 

Further  on  in  the  same  journal  we  find 
as  follows: 

"  Another  Kichmond  in  the  Field. 

"  What  will  Mr.  Clench  do  now  ?    There 


is  another  claimant  for  the  Plaque  patent 
in  the  field,  and  one  who  ha:  both  the  pluck 
and  purse  to  back  his  claim.  One  of  two 
things  Mr.  Clench  must  now  do  ;  prove  his 
claim,  and  drive  Mr.  Kocher  from  the  field, 
or  acknowledge  that  his  claim  is  fraudulent. 
Mr.  Eocher  having  used  the  principle  years 
ago  in  making  convex  pictures,  can  now 
safely  turn  them  over  and  make  concave 
pictures  in  open  defiance  of  Mr.  Clench 
"  or  any  other  man."  How  either  of  them 
came  to  get  a  patent,  or  what  either  of  them 
wanted  with  a  patent,  is  a  mystery.  Mr. 
Clench  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Kocher  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  believed  him  suffi- 
ciently well  informed  to  know  that  he  can- 
not possibly  maintain  such  a  claim  in  a 
court  of  law  or  equity.  There  will  be  fun 
ahead — for  the  lawyers — if  either  of  them 
attempt  to  enforce  a  claim  for  anything 
more  than  a  machine  for  producing  concave 
pictures.  A.  St.  Clair." 

In  answer  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  every  man's  right  to  express 
his  opinion,  but  when  that  opinion,  publicly 
expressed,  involves  the  reputation  and  char- 
acter of  others,  the  matter  should  be  thor- 
oughly investigated,  and  the  truth  strictly 
adhered  to. 

The  above  article  is  a  gross  libel  on  my 
character  and  reputation  and  conclusively 
proves  that  the  writer  has  not  investigated 
or  told  the  truth  in  any  sense. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plaque  is  not  a 
"glaze"  picture;  no  "glaze"  samples  have 
ever  left  my  studio. 

Second.  The  old  "  glaze"  pictures  are  not 
patented  by  me  under  a  new  name,  nor  do 
I  claim  any  patent  for  a  reversed  cameo 
picture,  neither  do  I  claim  any  circular 
shape. 

Third.  Any  old  glaze-press,  with  the  dies 
changed  to  circular  will  not  make  my 
Plaques.  Mr.  Eyder,  of  Syracuse,  had  this 
talked  to  him  by  a  patentee  of  one  of  the 
best  old  glaze  presses  made.  A  sample  of 
what  this  press  would  do  was  brought  to 
me  by  Mr.  Eyder ;  it  consisted  of  a  plain 
vignette  with  the  embossing  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  card,  and  a 
pinhole  stuck  through  to  the  back  as  a 
guide  where  to  place  it  in  the  press  in  order 
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to  have  the  embossing  true ;  and  notwith- 
standing this  pinhole  the  correctness  of  the 
embossing  was  a  failure.  Mr.  Ryder  after- 
wards bought  one  of  my  outfits.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Wilson  also  received  one  of  these  old  glaze- 
press  samples — he  can  speak  for  himself. 

The  following  letter  from  a  patentee  of 
the  best  glaze-presses  made,  shows  what 
he  thought  of  the  Plaque,  and  if  his  presses 
would  do  what  mine  will,  why  did  he  want 
plaque  territory  ? 

"Chicago,  October  25,  1882. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Clench  :  I  have  been  so 
very  busy  for  the  last  few  days  that  1  have 
had  to  defer  writing  to  you  until  now.  I  got 
your  embossing  outfit  of  Mr.  Douglass,  but 
I  have  not  done  much  with  it.  I  can  readily 
use  it,  as  the  subject  is  not  entirely  new 
with  me.  I  find  the  principle  and  method 
of  doing  them  almost  precisely  like  my 
'Souvenir,'  or  as  some  called  them,  the 
'  Glace '  pictures,  which  you  remember 
were  much  used  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 
I  have  a  good  and  valid  patent  covering  all 
that  which  was  issued  to  me  about  that  time. 
I  send  you  one  which  I  just  embossed  under 
my  old  press  patented  eight  years  since.  I 
have  been  thinking  that  if  we  could  unite 
the  two  patents,  yours  and  mine,  that  it 
would  prove  a  good  thing  for  all  parties,  as 
what  one  did  not  cover  the  other  would. 
"What  do  you  think  about  it,  Mr.  Clench  ? 
I  feel  sure  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  as  it 
would  put  at  rest  any  doubts  about  the 
legality  of  the  matter.  Your  improvement 
for  the  plaque  with  the  raised  edge,  I  re- 
gard as  a  good  one,  and  any  fair-minded 
photographer  should  be  willing  to  pay  you 
for  it,  but  at  the  same  time  if  you  could 
make  them  feel  that  they  were  legally  pro- 
tected in  it,  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
more  and  feel  safer.  I  am  so  busy  that  I 
could  not  give  it  much  attention,  and  will 
only  suggest  that  if  you  desire  to  consider 
the  matter,  will  furnish  you  full  particulars 
as  to  my  patent,  and  if  you  would  give  me 
a  little  of  the  western  territory,  I  will  deed 
you  the  use  of  my  patent  for  all  the  United 
States,  to  be  sold  in  connection  with  your 
own.  I  am  trying  to  get  started  east  but 
may  have  to  give  it  up. 

"Respectfully,        E.  L.  Brand." 


Further,  the  "two Richmonds  "  went  into 
the  field  at  the  same  time,  and  each  knew 
of  the  other  having  applied  for  a  patent 
before  the  patents  were  issued.  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Rocher  claims  in  his  patent, 
and,  as  his  picture  does  not  interfere  with 
mine  in  any  sense,  I  do  not  care.  I  also 
find  the  following  in  the  comic  journal 
already  named : 

"Mrs.  Eitzgibbon. 

"  Madam  :  I  think  you  did  a  very  gener- 
ous act  in  warning  Mr.  Clench  that  his 
fraudulent  claim  was  going  to  be  exposed. 
Eew  editors  would  have  done  so;  but  I 
hardly  think  he  cares  to  discuss  the  matter. 
That  he  has  imposed  on  a  hundred  intelli- 
gent photographers  is  no  proof  that  his 
claim  is  not  a  fraudulent  one.  The  bur- 
nisher controversy  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  principle  of  polishing  paper  by  forcing 
it  over  a  heated  polisher,  by  means  of  a 
feed  roller,  had  been  patented  upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago,  so  that  all  any  one  could  do 
now  was  to  get  a  patent  on  a  machine  for 
burnishing.  Just  so  with  the  Plaque.  Mr. 
Clench,  or  any  other  man  may  take  out  a 
patent  for  an  improved  machine  to  make 
them  with,  but  the  claim  that  a  concave 
picture  is  a  novelty  is  too  absurd  to  spend 
time  to  discuss.  Such  a  claim  is  simply  an 
unmitigated  fraud,  and  that  one  hundred 
first-class  photographers  have  endorsed  it  is 
a  pity,  simply  a  pity,  but  does  not  affect  the 
question  at  issue  any  more  than  the  certifi- 
cates given  to,  and  held  by,  the  burnisher 
men." 

Madam  Fitzgibbon,  figure-head  of  the 
St.  Louis  Photographer,  did  a  very  generous 
thing  in  warning  me  that  my  fraud  would 
be  exposed.  She  solicited  my  advertisement, 
and  because  she  couldn't  get  it  she  "ex- 
posed "  me.  Why  did  she  not  inform  her- 
self as  a  good  journalist  should  and  would? 
The  following  blackmailing  letter  will  be 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  the  protection 
thrown  around  the  craft  by  this  high-toned 
journal : 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  16,  1883. 

"F.  B.  Clench, 

"  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

"Dear  Sir:  One  of  my  correspondents 
has  informed  me  that  he  is  giving  me  an 
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article  exposing  your  Plaque  as  a  fraud.  I 
do  not  know  what  you  claim  in  your  patent, 
and  do  not  like  to  publish  the  article  if  the 
Plaque  is  not  as  he  represents  it.  If  it  is 
good,  I  would  like  to  advertise  it,  as  I  have 
the  same  circulation  as  the  old  Practical, 
and  this  is  the  best  way  you  can  reach  the 
fraternity,  but  I  will  only  advertise  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  craft.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  receive  an 
ad.  for  the  journal.  I  see  you  have  a  page 
in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer-. 

"  Very  respectfully, 
"Mrs.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon"," 
Comment  is  unnecesary. 

Mr.  "  Scribbler,"  the  process  annihilator, 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  see  by  The  Practical  for 
February,  1881,  page  58,  that  he  once  had 
a  process  to  sell. 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  or  "  Little  Carbon,"  I  do  not 
know,  but  by  searching  the  book  of  records, 
Philadelphia  Photographer  for  August, 
1879,  page  246,  I  find  the  following  com- 
plimentary notice  from  one  of  whom  he 
says  he  took  "glaze"  instructions  (strange 
as  it  may  appear).  It  speaks  volumes  in 
his  favor : 

"Voices  from  the  Craft. 

"  I  see  by  our  occidental  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographer, '  Little  Carbon  '  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  my  statement  in  June 
Philadelphia  Photographer.  By  his  own 
statement  '  Little  Carbon '  stands  a  self- 
confessed  fraud.  He  is  too  'little,'  and 
the  '  carbon  '  in  him  is  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  lamplack,  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  trespass  much  upon  your  valuable  space 
to  show  him  up.  I  will  merely  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  know  him  not,  that 
he  is  one  of  them  (process-mongers),  and 
smells  to  heaven  of  silver-waste  notoriety, 
formerly  a  tool  of  Shaw,  the  waste  man, 
and  is  now  trying  to  peddle  carbon  out 
West,  in  Kansas.  I  would  advise  him  to 
buy  a  charcoal  wagon,  stock  it  up,  and  be 
respectable.  He  has  such  an  overstock  of 
'good  sense  and  experience,'  I  presume 
the  benighted  region  through  which  he  is 
travelling  will  rival  in  cultyah  'Bosting,' 
the  hub  of  the  universe. 

"In  regard  to  his  motives  being  stigma- 
tized as  mercenary,  and  a  creature  to  be 


'bought  and  sold,'  I  think  he  could  be 
bought  for  a  'bit'  any  time,  but  it  would 
be  mighty  hard  work  to  dispose  of  him  at 
such  a  high  figure. 

"  I  wish  to  say  right  here,  I  never  thought 
carbon  was  a  failure,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
not  practical  for  small  work  by  the  dozen 
in  the  gallery. 

"  E.  D.  Ormsby." 

I  leave  it  to  the  candid  readers  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Photographer  to  decide  whether 
or  not  Mr.  St.  Clair  is  justified  in  making, 
in  his  little  ignorance,  such  gross  misstate- 
ments concerning  me.  I  also  leave  them 
to  judge  of  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon's  unique  method 
of  "bulldozing"  advertisers.  You  see  I 
have  now,  two  pages  in  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer.  Yours  truly, 

F.  B.  Clench, 

The  Lockport  Plaquer. 


THE  HARTLEY  EFFORT. 

On  page  149  of  our  last  issue  "  Growler  " 
brought  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  fact 
that  Mr.  E.  F.  Hartley,  a  photographer  of 
a  few  years'  standing  in  Chicago,  had  sud- 
denly become  ambitious  to  possess  himself 
of  some  of  the  spare  funds  of  photographers 
all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Hartley  issued 
a  four-page  circular,  endorsed  by  Mr.  Hiram 
J.  Thompson,  a  well-known  stock-dealer  of 
Chicago,  offering  to  divulge  the  secrets  of 
what  he  claimed  to  be  his  method  of  making 
emulsion  for  dry  plates.  All  this,  provided 
five  hundred  gullible  photographers  could 
be  found  who  would  present  him  with  $20 
each,  and  a  promise  not  to  divulge  his 
secret.  Many  of  these  circulars  scarcely 
reached  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed before  they  were  remailed  to  us,  and 
our  editorial  drawer  soon  grew  very  stuffy 
with  them.  Personally,  we  were  left  out  in 
the  cold  at  first.  "We  at  once  set  our  de- 
tective force  at  work,  however,  to  discover 
what  there  was  in  the  matter  worth  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  immediately 
found  that  there  was  trouble  in  the  camp. 
Mr.  Thompson,  as  announced  in  our  last 
issue,  very  briefly,  at  once  saw  that  he  was 
becoming  unpopular  by  his  connection  with 
the  matter,  and  very  promptly  his  agency 
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was  withdrawn.  Under  date  of  April  8th, 
the  withdrawal  was  made  known  in  a  cir- 
cular, in  which  Mr.  Thompson  says  :  "  I 
wish  to  notify  you  that  Mr.  Hartley  has 
withdrawn  from  my  hands  his  agency, 
and  that  now  I  have  no  interest  in  the  sale 
of  his  process  whatever."  Mr.  Thompson 
also  said  in  this  circular,  "all  money  re- 
ceived by  me  is  in  my  hands,  and  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  subscriber.  If  you 
want  to  buy  the  process  of  Mr.  Hartley, 
I  will  hand  the  money  over  to  him  ;  if  not, 
I  will  cheerfully  refund  it  upon  the  receipt 
of  your  request."  Undoubtedly,  then,  Mr. 
Thompson  has  made  matters  right  with  all 
those  who  subscribed  through  him.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  an  effort  was  being  made 
to  sell  a  secret  process  to  photographers, 
Messrs.  Douglas,  Thompson  &  Co.,  with 
their  usual  enterprise,  proceeded  to  obtain 
for  photographers  a  substitute  that  would 
answer  every  purpose  and  save  them  the 
subscription  money.  They  worked  up  what 
they  considered  a  workable  process,  but 
upon  attempting  to  test  it,  and  having  ex- 
perts do  the  same,  it  was  found  that  the 
process  would  not  work.  In  due  course  of 
mail,  a  circular  came  from  them  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"  You  are  doubtless  in  possession  of  a 
circular  calling  attention  to  a  new,  rapid, 
and  reliable  method  of  manufacturing  emul- 
sion and  preparing  dry  plates  with  greatest 
ease  and  at  small  expense.  This  secret 
formula,  endorsed  by  a  dealer,  is  offered  for 
a  certain  sum,  providing  a  definite  number 
will  subscribe. 

"  Upon  receipt  of  this  circular  from  our 
patrons,  with  an  inquiry  as  to  its  value,  we 
immediately  started  to  investigate  its  merits. 
"We  were  approached  by  a  skilful  photog- 
rapher, occupying  a  prominent  position  in 
one  of  .our  best  studios,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  he  knew  all  about  it,  and  was 
working  it  successfully  daily,  and  was  will- 
ing to  serve  the  fraternity  by  giving  full 
information.  We  have  always  felt  a  great 
aversion  to  process-mongers,  and  lent  our- 
selves at  once  to  the  plan  of  publishing  what 
was  claimed,  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
and  show  of  truth,  to  be  substantially  the 
same  process  as  that  offered  for  sale.    Secur- 


ing the  details,  we  at  once  put  them  in  shape, 
and  sent  the  copy  to  our  printer,  after  being 
revised  by  the  author,  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  formula  to  our  photographer, 
with  instructions  to  test  its  merits,  and  also 
giving  it  personal  studjT,  referring  as  well 
to  competent  chemists,  as  to  the  value  of  the 
"decomposition  theory,"  which  seemed  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  formula.  We  gave  the 
matter,  unfortunately,  considerable  pub- 
licity, relying  so  implicitly  upon  the  honesty 
of  the  photographer  giving  us  the  formula, 
whom  we  had  the  best  reasons  for  believing 
knew  all  about  it,  and  this  necessitates  the 
explanation  herewith. 

"  We  find  that  no  successful  results  can 
be  obtained  ;  that,  in  plain  English,  we  have 
been  'fooled.'  Statements  made  for  truth 
are  simply  false,  and  we  are  not  able  to  do 
as  we  hoped,  and  in  many  instances  have 
promised.  We  attach  to  this  circular,  by 
request,  two  letters  that  the  gentlemen  de- 
sire to  have  the  fraternity  see.  We  will  do 
our  best  to  serve  your  interests  in  any  legiti- 
mate way,  and  if  within  our  power,  to  give 
you//'eeany  and  all  information  that  we 
feel  is  for  your  benefit.  You  will  not  find 
us  in  any  way  or  manner  connected  with 
the  sale  of  a  process,  or  to  endorse  anything 
we  do  not  know  from  the  start  to  be  what  is 
represented. 

"  This  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  the 
facts  in  this  matter,  and  we  ask  your  in- 
dulgence for  a  little  too  much  zeal  and  undue 
haste  in  trying  to  serve  your  interests. 
"  Fraternally, 

"Douglas,  Thompson  &Co." 

On  the  back  of  this  circular  were  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  well-known  gentlemen 
in  Chicago : 

"  Chicago,  April  27,  1883. 
"  Messrs.  Douglas,  Thompson  &  Co. 

"Dear  Sirs:  As  the  name  of  Brand's' 
Gallery  was  used  incidentally  in  the  circular 
recently  issued  by  E.  F.  Hartley,  of  this 
city,  in  relation  to  what  he  calls  his  new 
emulsion  process,  I  wish  briefly  to  state  that 
I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  said 
process,  never  having  used  it  in  my  gallery, 
and  did  not  even  know  that  my  name  was 
mentioned  in  it  until  this  day.  Common 
sense,  I  should  think,  would  teach  photog- 
raphers by  this  time  better  than   to  part 
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with  their  money  for  any  kind  of  new  (or 
old)  processes. 

"  Kespectfully, 

"E.  L.  Brand." 

"To  the  Photographers 

Throughout  the  United  States  : 

"  I  understand  that  Mr.  E.  F.  Hartley 
has  a  new  emulsion  process  for  making  dry 
plates,  which  he  claims  is  a  great  saving  of 
time  and  expense,  so  simple  that  any  prac- 
tical operator  can  make  them.  I  desire  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  process 
I  know-nothing  about,  its  merits  or  de- 
merits. Although  my  operator,  Mr.  Kid- 
ney, has  given  his  endorsement  of  the 
practicability  of  this  new  method,  which  I 
certainly  hope  may  be  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it,  I  advise  my  co-workers  in  the  profession 
to  be  cautious  and  not  invest  money  in  an 
uncertainty.  My  name  appearing  in  the 
circular  has  brought  several  letters  of  in- 
quiry from  my  brother  photographers  re- 
garding this  new  process,  and  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  publish  this  letter,  lest  they  might 
feel  that  I  endorse  the  above  reference. 
"Yours  fraternally, 

"C.  D.  Mosher." 

"While  this  was  going  on,  and  before  the 
issue  of  our  last  number,  another  batch  of 
material  came  to  us,  with  instructions  from 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hartley,  by  telegraph  and  other- 
wise, to  insert  it  in  our  May  issue  "  regard- 
less of  expense."  Moreover,  a  large  batch 
of  negatives  was  sent  to  us,  and  a  number 
of  prints  therefrom  by  Mr.  Hartley  for  ex- 
amination;  but  adhering  to  our  old  rule, 
not  to  aid  or  abet  anyone,  if  we  knew  it, 
in  pushing  a  secret  process  upon  the  frater- 
nity, we  returned  Mr.  Hartley's  negatives, 
advertisement,  and  prints  with  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

Philadelphia,  April  27,  1883. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Hartley. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  several  obliging 
favors  and  telegrams.  Also  negatives, 
prints,  copy  for  advertisements,  etc.  It  is 
contrary  to  my  rule  to  use  my  magazine  for^ 
the  purpose  of  aiding  any  one  in  selling  a 
secret  process  to  my  subscribers.  I  am 
therefore  obliged  to  decline  your  advertise- 
ments, and  return  your  copy  by  express, 
together  with  negatives  and  prints. 

Yours  truly,     Edward  L.  Wilson. 


Under  date  of  May  7th,  Mr.  Hartley 
issues  another  eight-page  circular  (copies 
free  to  applicants  ?)  in  which  he  gives  most 
of  the  above  information,  and  much  more. 
He  acknowledges  also  that  his  scheme  is 
broken  up,  and  with  the  circular  sends  _an 
"  Order  Blank"  as  follows  : 

"  Order  Blank. 

"  1  hereby  subscribe  to  the  Hartley 
Process,  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  $2  when 
the  subscription  list  is  full ;  and  also  to  pay 
an  additional  $3  when  I  am  satisfied  I 
can  work  the  process  to  suit  me,  with  the 
understanding  that,  if  I  cannot  work  the 
process,  I  will  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any 
more  money. 

"  Name, 

"  Town, 
"  County  and  State," 

If  we  thought  the  information  was  worth 
two  dollars  and  three  dollars  (reduced  from 
twenty  dollars)  to  our  readers,  we  would  get 
it  for  them.  We  ought  not  to  give  the  mat- 
ter the  dignity  of  so  "much  space,  but  such 
schemes  must  not  succeed.  We  shall  go  on 
breaking  them,  no  matter  how  theschemists 
"do  up"  us.  The  interests  of  our  sub- 
scribers far  outweigh  any  other  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  magazine,  and  we  believe  we 
have  their  confidence.  Whatever  there  is 
good  that  comes  up  we  will  get  for  them, 
and  head  off  the  bad  if  possible. 

We  believe  the  thirty-day  scheme  for 
collecting  a  nice  round  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  the  fraternity  has  been  at  least  ob- 
structed, if  not  altogether  stopped.  As  pre- 
dicted by  us  s/mie  time  ago,  the  offering  of 
secret  processes  pertaining  to  the  emulsion 
method,  might  naturally  be  expected.  And 
indeed  worse  things  than  what  Mr.  Hartley 
attempted  have  been  tried ;  namely,  formulas 
have  been  offered  to  the  fraternity  that  had 
been  copied  verbatim  from  some  of  our 
books.  The  only  safe  way  nowadays  for 
an  enterprising  photographer  to  do,  is  to  be 
sure  to  have  on  hand  some  good  photo- 
graphic journal,  and  to  consult  it  regularly. 
He  will  .find  it  the  cheapest  way  to  get 
along.  There  is  one  thing  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  always  does  try 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  protect  its  subscribers  ; 
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for  before  an  advertisement  is  admitted  into 
our  pages,  we  proceed  to  post  ourselves  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  article  advertised,  and 
its  reliability,  and  then  we  are  prepared  to 
defend  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  this 
on  another  page  in  another  case.  We  are 
quite  as  sincere  in  our  desire  to  promote  the 
whole  interest  of  the  whole  fraternity  in  the 
one  case  as  we  are  in  the  other. 

The  poor  Chicago  people  seem  to  be  beset 
on  all  sides  with  danger,  and  another 
instance  is  given  in  the  copy  of  a  postal 
card  which  was  received  to-day  as  follows: 

"  Chicago,  May  10,  1883. 
"  To  the  Fraternity. 

"  A  certain  Geo.  F.  Furlong,  introducing 
himself  as  "  Mr.  Kichardson,"  is  now  in  this 
city,  selling  a  dry-plate  developing  formula 
which  is  as  follows  : 

No.  1. 
Pyrogallic  Acid, 
Alcohol,  .... 
Bromide  of  Ammonium, 

No.  2. 
Sat.  Sol.  Sulphite  of  Sodium, 
Bromide  of  Potassium,    . 
Water  of  Ammonia,  stronger, 

For  Use  Mix 
No.  1,      . 
No.  2,       . 

Water,  .... 
Sat.  Sol.  of  Boracic  Acid, 
Sulphuric  Acid,  c.  p., 

"  It  is  recommended  for  fine  effects,  quick 
development,  and  good  keeping  qualities. 

"  Having  had  occasion  to  know  this  man 
thoroughly,  he  having  treated  our  efforts  to 
assist  him  in  making  an  honorable  living 
with  the  blackest  ingratitude,  proving  him- 
self utterly  unworthy  and  dishonest,  we 
would  warn  the  fraternity  against  placing 
any  confidence  in  any  of  his  statements. 

"  Very  truly, 
"  The  Chicago  Dry-Plate  and  Mfg.  Co., 
"J.  E.  Beebe,  President.'" 

Another  firm  in  Detroit  offer  a  process 
for  making  emulsion  plates,  for  sale,  but 
their  method  has  already  been  given  to  the 
public.     See  our  editorial  this  month. 


2  ozs. 

15  ozs. 

.     115  grs. 

10  ozs. 

1}  oz. 

4  ozs. 

2*  drs. 

H  dr. 

5  ozs. 

5  drops 

2  drops 

Read  our  advertisements  in  this  issue. 


SHALL  WE  MAKE  OUR  OWN 
PLATES  ? 

"What  Those  Who  Know  Think 
About  It. 

Mr.  Editor:  Is  it  expedient  for  photog- 
raphers to  make  their  own  plates?  This  is 
a  question  just  now  specially  interesting  to 
the  fraternity,  as  persons  are  abroad  with 
all  kinds  of  talismanic  formulae  by  which 
dry  plates  of  finest  quality  may  be  made  at 
little  expense  and  less  trouble.  Owing  to 
your  well-known  desire  to  protect  the  craft 
from  fraud  and  deception,  you  have  re- 
quested me  to  state  my  views  on  the  subject. 

Permit  me,  sir,  first  to  show  that  I  am 
disinterested  in  what  I  say  by  giving  the 
readers  of  the  Photographer  a  formula 
for  a  bromide  plate  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  the  editor  of  the  British 
Journal,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  it  is  e;ood: 


Bromide  of  Ammonium, 

Gelatine, 

Nitrate  of  Silver,     . 

Water,      . 

Nitric  Acid, 


75  grs. 
10  grs. 
120  grs. 
4^  ozs. 
i  drop. 


Dissolve  the  bromide  and  gelatine  in  four 
ounces  of  water;  the  silver  and  acid  in  the 
remainder.  Heat  the  silver  and  pour  in  a 
fine  stream  into  the  bromide  solution,  stir- 
ring well.  Boil  the  requisite  time;  let  it 
set  over  night,  and  wash  as  usual. 

jSTow  this  is  the  skeletonized  formula,  and 
I  wager  it  is  as  good  in  its  effects  and  simple 

in   its   mode   as   any   other;    but ah! 

there's  the  rub.  A  thousand  things  are  re- 
quired for  its  proper  manipulation,  little 
tricks  will  I  call  them  ?  little  essential  bits 
of  scientific  knowledge — trifles  thin  as  air' 
in  themselves,  but  which  are  essential  to 
success,  and  which  neglected  or  over-done 
causes  the  amateur  to  vow  he  will  forever 
leave  emulsion-making  to  those  miserables 
whom  a  cruel  Providence  has  placed  in  that 
unenviable  line  of  business.  Nfow  it  is  not 
an  impossible  thing  for  an  amateur  to  make 
an  emulsion.  Mr.  Hartley  says  it  is  like 
rolling  off  a  log.  To  read  his  circular,  one 
miojht  think  it  easier  than  to  make  a  mess 
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of  pottage.  His  price,  I  think,  is  twenty- 
silver  dollars  (a  sinister  figure).  Manufact- 
uring, as  I  do,  on  a  large  scale,  and  working 
with  the  most  costly  and  improved  appli- 
ances, I  yet  have  found  in  common  with 
others,  a  difficulty  in  keeping  my  emulsions 
up  to  a  certain  standard,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  in  good  faith  this  proposition  to 
Mr.  Hartley,  or  any  other  gentleman  who 
can  fill  the  bill.  I  will  give  $1,000  for  a 
simplification  in  certain  modes  of  working 
in  my  emulsion-rooms  by  which  I  can  secure 
as  good  or  better  effects  than  I  now  get. 
The  improvement  not  to  be  of  a  theoreti- 
cal nature,  but  tangible  and  capable  of 
demonstration. 

Even  if  it  were  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  make  an  emulsion,  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  bother  with  it.  We  prefer  to  buy  many 
things  which  are  easily  made.  A  tooth- 
pick is  not  an  extremely  complex  article — 
a  jack-knife  and  a  match  does  it;  yet  we 
don't  make  our  own  tooth-picks;  egad!  it 
is  cheaper  to  buy  them,  and  perhaps,  Mr. 
Editor,  this  reason  alone  will  over-ride  all 
others  as  to  dry-plates. 

Count  only  the  money  expended  in  fitting 
up  the  necessary  rooms,  however  modest, 
the  chemicals  and  apparatus,  the  valuable 
time  filched  from  one's  family  and  legiti- 
mate business  ;  throw  in  the  failures,  about 
one  in  three,  representing  so  many  hard 
dollars,  and  my  word  for  it,  the  balance 
will  be  against  amateur  plate-making. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  hours  shut  up  in  a 
room  so  dark  that  you  cannot  distinguish 
yourself  from  a  hole  in  the  ground,  where 
the  steam  from  your  boiler  and  the  lurid 
darkness  from  your  lantern  make  you 
feel  as  though  you  were  ''  down  among  the 
dead  men  "  in  Dantes'  Inferno.  I  don't 
count  the  souring  of  naturally  sweet  dis- 
positions, the  premature  loss  of  eyesight 
and  health,  or  the  crow's-feet,  thrown  as 
dry-plate  wrinkles,  that  invariably  come 
at  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  emulsion. 

I  do  not  tally  these  things,  for  they  don't 
count  with  the  average  photographer.  Such 
arguments  have  little  weight  with  a  man 
who  works  hard  six  days  in  the  week  and 
harder  on  Sundays,  and  who  would  now 
stay  up  boiling  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 


ing in  his  emulsion-pot,  and  making  night 
hideous  generally.  No  I  gentlemen  ;  don't 
bother  with  emulsion.  If  you  have  a  few 
minutes  to  spare  after  your  day's  work,  go 
out  and  breathe  some  air;  get  the  alcohol, 
ether,  and  ammonia  out  of  your  tubercles. 
Go  fishing  ;  the  fish  bite  well  about  closing- 
time,  and  every  fresh  breath  you  draw,  and 
every  bull-head  that  pulls  at  your  bait  will 
add  a  day  to  your  lives. 

Yours  fraternally, 

A.  E.  Dumble. 

ROCHFSTER,  N.  Y. 

Office  of  Dumble's  American  Dry  Plates' 

Another. 

Chicago,  May  14,  1883. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  "Wilson, 

Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer .  . 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  esteemed 
favor  of  the  11th  instant,  would  say  that  I 
have  but  little  faith  in  either  the  practica- 
bility or  economy  of  photographers  making 
their  own  emulsion  plates,  and  I  know  of 
no  one  of  reputation  who  has  ever  done  it 
for  any  length  of  time  successfully.  Of 
course,  our  fraternity  must  expect  they  will 
be  flooded  with  formulas  and  processes 
promising  all  kinds  of  improbable  and  im- 
possible things,  but  my  advice  to  the  pho- 
tographers throughout  the  land  is  to  heed 
them  not,  for  just  as  sure  as  there  is  any 
real  improvement  in  dry-plate  emulsion 
processes  worthy  the  notice  of  first-class 
workers,  just  so  sure  will  it  be  made  known 
to  all  free  of  charge.  As  for  myself,  what- 
ever gelatine  plates  I  use  in  either  of  my 
operating-rooms  I  prefer  to  purchase  of 
some  of  the  well-known  manufacturers 
whose  plates  work  with  uniformity. 
Eespectfully, 

E.  L.  Brand, 

210  &  212  Wabash  Avenue. 


The  Progress  of  Photography  since  1878,  by 
Dr.  Vogel,  is  making  rapid  progress  towards 
publication.  An  important  feature  of  this  book 
will  be  a  very  excellent  portrait  by  Mr.  W. 
Kurtz,  of  New  York,  made  by  electric  light,  of 
an  old  gentleman,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
finer.  The  forthcoming  book  is  bound  to  make 
a  sensation  in  the  fraternity,  and  will  prove  very 
useful.    Read  the  advertisement. 
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A  New  Feature. — Desiring  to  be  of  more 
service  in  cultivating  the  taste  of  our  practical 
patrons  in  the  art  direction,  we  have  introduced 
a  new  feature  in  our  magazine,  namely,  a  series 
of  papers  which  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the 
description  and  criticism  of  the  productions  of 
some  of  our  best  photographic  artists.  They 
will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Charlotte  Adams, 
of  New  York,  a  lady  bearing  a  high  reputation 
both  as  author  and  art-critic.  We  believe  that 
Miss  Adams'  contributions  will  be  largely  ap- 
preciated, and  do  much  towards  improving  the 
knowledge  and  tastes  of  our  craft.  Her  initia- 
tory paper  will  be  found  on  page  179,  headed 
"  Photo-Art  among  the  Studios — New  York." 
All  should  read  it  carefully  and  attentively,  for 
it  is  well  worthy  of  such  a  reception. 


Items  op  News. — Mr.  J.  H.  Doerr,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  received  a  very  nice  half-column  notice  of 
his  artistic  work  in  the  Exposition  Gazetteer,  re- 
cently. Mr.  Doerr's  business  has  been  estab- 
lished now  twenty  years.  Mr.  Robert  Benecke, 
of  St.  Louis,  honored  us  with  a  call  on  his  way 
to  Europe,  early  last  month.  Messrs.  Filso.n  & 
Son,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  opened  their  new  parlor 
on  the  1st  and  2d  of  May,  and  gave  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  see  their  fine  display  of  crayons 
and  fine  photographs.  This  is  the  first  art  ex- 
hibit ever  held  in  the  city  of  Steubenville.  It 
was  largely  attended  by  the  citizens,  and  much 
praise  was  deservedly  given  the  gentlemen  for 
their  elegant  work.  Mr.  James  Inglis,  late  of 
Montreal,  has  associated  himself  with  Messrs. 
Walker  &  Rejd,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  dry  plates,  especially  the  brand 
known  as  the  "  Insoluble."  The  new  firm  is 
Walker,  Reid  &  Inglis.  The  advertisement 
of  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in  proper  place, 
and  should  be  consulted  by  those  using  dry 
plates  in  their  studio  work.  Mr.  F.  J.  Haines, 
Fargo,  Dakota,  has  favored  us  with  a  list  of 
his  North  Pacific  views,  including  a  fine  series 
of  Yellowstone  Park  views.  Mr.  Jose  P.  Ourdan, 
well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  dry  plates,  has  associated  some  busi- 
ness partners  with  him  in  order  to  give  his  time 
more  strictly  to  the  production  of  his  plates. 
The  style  of  the  firm  will  be  The  Ourdan  Dry- 
Plate  Company.  Their  place  of  business  is  453 
Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  These 
gentlemen  issue  a  very  handsome  little  brochure 


on  the  subject  of  dry  plates  and  their  use,  which 
we  would  advise  all  photographers  to  possess 
themselves  of,  as  it  contains  many  exceedingly 
valuable  hints.  Mr.  Ourdan's  price  list  is  also 
attached,  and  his  advertisement  will  be  found 
among  our  colored  pages.  The  first  page  of  his 
cover  is  a  work  of  art.  Mr.  H.  Norden,  827 
Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  favors  us  with 
his  price-list  of  plates,  and  announces  that  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  as  sole  agent.  Every 
plate  is  warranted  to  be  perfect,  and  all  com- 
plaints will  be  answered  promptly.  Mr.  Nor- 
den's  extra-rapid  gelatine  dry  plates  he  claims 
are  more  sensitive,  brilliant,  and  clear  than  any 
heretofore  manufactured.  Please  read  his  ad- 
vertisement. The  Rockwood  Instantaneous  Dry 
Plates  were  originally  made  for  use  in  Mr. 
George  G.  Rockwood's  establishment  only,  but 
knowing  the  advantnge  of  making  in  large 
quantity,  Mr.  Rockwood  has  consented  to  pro- 
duce them  for  the  trade,  as  will  be  seen  by  his 
advertisement  elsewhere.  Mr.  Rockwood  tests 
every  batch  of  emulsion  made  in  his  factory, 
and  holds  himself  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
the  plates.  He  uses  Chance's  English  sheet 
glass  "  A,"  which  he  claims  is  the  finest  glass 
obtainable.  "Stripping  Plates,"  for  photo-me- 
chanical work,  are  also  made  to  order.  The 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company's  circulars 
this  month  relate  to  Osborne's  Picturesque  Fore- 
grounds ;  the  new  edition  of  How  to  Make  Pho- 
tographs; Flammang's  Patent  Revolving-Back 
Cameras,  a  decided  and  useful  novelty;  W.  I.  A. 
Ruby-Light  Dry-Plate  Lanterns  ;  Egyptian 
chemical  colors,  several  new  ones;  a  new  por- 
table dry-plate  changing-bag;  flint-ware  trays 
for  dry-plate  photography,  and  a  new  dry- 
plate  holder.  Photographers  can  post  them- 
selves thoroughly  on  these  by  applying  for  du- 
plicates of  the  circulars  before  us.  Mr.  G.  Gen- 
nert,  105  William  Street,  N.  Y.,  has  favored  us  ^ 
with  a  price-list  of  Scofield's  Practical  Dry- 
Plate  Holder,  and  Scofield's  Shutter  for  In- 
stantaneous Photogrnpby.  Mr.  Gennert  is  the 
trade  agent  for  these,  and  will  send  circulars 
free  to  applicants.  The  Electric  Light  is  being 
used  for  portraiture  by  Messrs.  Wager  &  Over- 
land, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  with  success,  says  the 
Sentinel.  The  Binghamton  Leader  calls  Mr. 
Singhi  "a  thriving  photographer."  He  is  the 
S1,S60  "of  clubs,"  he  says.  Mr.  William 
Evernden,  a  veteran  photographer,  died  at  St. 
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Joseph,  Mo.,  in  the  early  part  of  May.  He  was 
originally  from  New  York  State.  He  was  much 
esteemed. 


A  New  Paper. — Mr.  G.  Gennert,  determined 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  supply  the  very  best 
possible  albumen  paper,  announces  a  new  brand 
this  month,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  The 
Eagle  Satin."  While  his  old  popular  brands  will 
remain  in  the  market,  he  particularly  recom- 
mends the  "  Satin."  We  are  printing  "  Our 
Picture "  for  August  upon  it,  and  shall  then 
show  our  readers  what  we  can  do  with  it.  Mean- 
while, you  try  it,  and  compare  with  us. 


The  Bureau  of  Information,  for  April,  has 
been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Douglass,  Thompson  & 
Co.,  Chicago.     It  has  been  enlarged. 


How  to  Make  Photographs,  is  issued  by  Scoytll 
Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  under  a 
very  attractive  cover,  together  with  their  new 
descriptive  price-list.  All  who  have  not  received 
it  can  do  so  free  of  charge,  by  applying  for  it. 


Mr.  0.  F.  Baxter,  operator  with  Messrs. Chute 
&  Brooks,  Montevideo,  S.  A.,  has  favored  us 
with  some  excellent  examples  of  portrait-emul- 
sion work,  and  some  8  x  10  views  of  a  Spanish 
bull-fight.  We  only  have  space  now  to  com- 
mend the  excellency  of  the  work.  At  another 
time  we  shall  have  more  to  say,  and  also  pre- 
sent the  very  interesting  communication  sent  to 
us  by  our  fellow-countryman  and  reader  in  that 
southern  land.  Meanwhile  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Baxter  on  his  uniform  success. 


Photina  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  William 
Shaw,  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  a  material  found  to 
be  very  excellent  for  use  in  printing  on  wood, 
wax,  or  canvas.     See  advertisement. 

The  Dry-Plate  Reduction. — Messrs.  J.  Car- 
butt,  G.  Cramer,  H.  Norden,  Chicago  Dry- 
Plate  Co.,  Eastman  Dry-Plate  Co.,  Walker, 
Reid  &  Inglis,  and  Crystal  Dry-Plate  Co. 
have  all  notified  us  directly,  or  through  their 
agents,  of  their  acceptance  of  the  reduced  list 
of  prices  adopted  at  their  meeting  at  Cleveland 
recently.     See  advertisements. 


The  Photographic  Stock-Dealers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga, 
Tuesday,  June  12,  1883,  9  a.m.  The  Board  of 
Managers  will  meet  to  prepare  business  the 
evening  before.  The  Adelphi  Hotel  will  be  the 
honored   headquarters.     A   general   attendance 


is  expected.  The  "dry"  method  will  be  prac- 
tised, owing  to  the  saline  nature  of  Saratoga 
water.  What  the  result  of  this  trade  effer- 
vescence will  be,  no  one  can  guess. 


1550—1883. 
We  have  received  from  the  President,  W.  W. 
Griffin,  Esq.,  a  complimentary  ticket  to  the 
Tertio-Millenial  (third  of  a  thousand  years) 
Anniversary  Celebration,  which  will  be  held  at 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Commencing  July  2d, 
continuing  until  August  3,  1883.  At  this  Ex- 
position there  will  be  presented  the  character- 
istics of  the  three  civilizations  which  have 
occupied  New  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  territory 
since  its  first  occupation  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
1550,  to  the  present  time,  which  will  illustrate 
the  industrial  progress  of  the  several  centuries. 


The  Annual  Academy  Exhibition  of  painters 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  being  held  this  year  in 
the  newly  and  elegantly  fitted-up  rooms  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Ryder,  and  crowds  assemble  there  con- 
tinually. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Somerville,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
favored  us  with  a  copy  of  his  new  lists  of  goods, 
a  model  of  completeness  and  convenience.  Mr. 
Somerville  grows  continually  in  trade  and 
popularity. 

Messrs.  Bracy,  Diehl  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
are  also  ambitious  to  "  sell"  a  process  for  making 
emulsion.  In  answer  to  querists,  we  have  to 
give  the  same  advice  as  in  the  matter  of  the 
Hartley  scheme.  And  there  is  even  more 
reason  for  it,  since  some  purchaser  of  the  Bracy, 
Diehl  &  Co.  method  has  already  "  given  it 
away"  through  the  Photographic  Times,  page 
243,  May  issue,  and  also  in  a  circular  issued  by 
Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.  Moral:  When 
these  things  are  offered  you  for  money,  wait, 
and  you  will  get  them  free  of  cost. 


The  American  Institute's  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion (fifty-second)  will  open  in  New  York  on 
October  3d,  and  close  on  December  1st.  Circu- 
lars containing  all  the  details,  and  blank  appli- 
cations for  space,  are  ready,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  Charles  Wager  Hull, 
General  Superintendent  American  Institute,  New 
York. 

A  few  sets  only  of  our  back  numbers  for  1883 
are  for  sale.  They  will  soon  be  exhausted,  so 
intending  subscribers  should  order  early. 


ADVEBTISING  RATES  FOE  SPECIALTIES— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock -dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  $2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations ,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  45?"  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


■■'  YeM0rrtM^Bull*tiri  i 
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Every  possessor  of  our  BALTIMORE  CON- 
SERVATORY should  have  the  new  con- 
servatory set  piece,  No.  551.  It  can  be  used 
on  either  side  of,  or  behind  the  subject,  also 
at  either  end,  for  groups.     Address 

LAFAYETTE  W.  SEAYEY, 
8  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


Mr.  Geo.  G.  Rockwood — Dear  Sir  :  I  take 
pleasure  in  informing  j'ou  that  I  have  given 
your  "Standard  Rockwood  Dry  Plates"  a  very 
thorough  trial,  and  find  them  to  be  extremely 
rapid,  remarkably  uniform,  and  producing  very 
soft  results.  Yours,  respectfully, 
F.  C.  Beach, 
Supt.  Photo.  Dept.  Scientific  American. 

ROCKWOOD  SOLAR  PRINTING  CO. 

1 7  Union  Square,  New  York. 

TIME. — It  is  our  intention  that  every  order 
received  in  the  morning's  miiil  (when  not  to  be 
put  on  stretchers)  shall  leave  this  establishment 
the  same  day  or  the  following  morning.  If  too 
late  for  the  morning  work,  it  is  sent  on  the  sec- 
ond day.  Having  our  own  engine  and  electric 
light,  ice  are  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  weather. 
GEORGE  H.  ROCKWOOD, 
Business  Manager. 


A  first-class  printer  desires  a  situation.  Has 
had  experience  in  the  best  galleries  in  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Address  Jas.  T.  Purvis,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. 


Wanted. — A  good  retoucher,  printer,  and 
toner,  and  to  assist  in  operating.  Address 
Paragon  Art  Gallery,  Gallipolis,  0. 


BACKGROUNDS 


PAINTED    BY 


-H{cW.    F.    ASH  E#<- 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OP  ALL  KINDS  ARE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 

W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 


THE    "ROCKWOOD,"    "STANDARD,"  AND 

"INSTANTANEOUS"  DRY  PLATES, 

17  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Our  "STANDARD"  plates  are  very  quick, 
working  ordinarily  in  about  one-fifth  to  one- 
eighth  the  time  of  wet  plates,  under  the  usual 
modified  portrait  light;  the  "INSTANTANE- 
OUS" work  in  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth 
or  about  one-half  the  time  required  for  the 
standard. 

Every  plate  is  critically  examined  by  the  su- 
perintendent before  packing,  and  every  one 
short  of  perfection  is  destroyed. 

The  superior  glass  used,  and  the  great  care 
exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  these  plates, 
make  their  cost  greater  than  any  plate  in  the 
market.  Prices  will,  however,  remain  as  fol- 
lows : 

4x5  per  dozen,  .         .        .         .  $  1.10  ' 


5x8         " 

6£x    S£       " 

8    x  10         " 

7    x  11  Panel  size, 
11    x  14  Double  thick 
14    x  17  " 


16    x20 
18    x  22 


1.80 

2.70 

3.50 

4.00 

7.00 

12.00 

18.00 

22.00 

J.  A.  Randel,  Manager, 
17  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
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For  Sale. — One  of  the  finest  galleries  in  New 
England,  located  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  a  city  of  40,000 
inhabitants.  The  gallery  is  a  new  one,  and  has 
been  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  improvements  5 
is  heated  by  steam.  The  operating-room  is  40 
feet  long,  with  large  north  side  and  top  light; 
the  skylight  is  £  inch  French  plate-glass. 
Apply  to  G.  C.  Robinson, 

Stevens  Building,  Lynn,  Mass. 


The  following  from  J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  to 
Walker,  Reid  &  Co.,  in  which  he  says  that  he 
has  tested  the  plates  made  by  J.  Inglis,  of  dif- 
ferent emulsions,  and  for  rapidity  and  fine  qual- 
ity he  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  seen  plates  that 
equalled  them,  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  "In- 
glis insoluble  dry  plate." 


Walker,  Reid  &  Inglis,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  the  Inglis  insoluble  plate,  are 
fitting  up  a  new  factory  of  three  floors,  40  x  100 
feet,  with  special  apparatus  for  turning  out  a 
large  quality  of  plates  during  the  approaching 
hot  weather.  Their  plates  have  been  tested  by 
Ryder,  of  Cleveland,  and  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing New  York  photographers,  and  are  pro- 
nounced first-class  in  all  respects. 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and,  in  looking  it  over,  find 
it  contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable 
information  which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a 
lifetime  of  practice. — B.  F.  Burchand,  Worth- 
ington,  Minn. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with 
pleasure.  Nothing  like  it;  too  good  to  be  with- 
out.— Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  O. 


For  Sale. — Wishing  to  retire  from  business  I 
offer  my  gallery  for  sale.  The  business  has 
made  a  competency  for  the  proprietor,  and  is 
now  doing  a  first-class  trade  at  good  prices. 
Eight  thousand  fine  negatives  on  hand,  with 
good  duplicate  trade.  Cash  enough  down  to 
make  a  sale,  balance  on  long  time,  and  can  be 
made  from  the  business.  If  not  sold,  will  be 
rented  or  run  on  shares,  but  the  man  must  be 
A  1,  and  well  recommended.     Address 

F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Coloring  in  oil  and  water-colors  for  the  trade; 
also  India-ink  work.     Quality  first-class. 
Address  M.  Z.  Little, 

20th  and  Tioga  Sts.. 

Philadelphia. 


i       WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.    The  treat- 
ises on  dry  plates,  emulsions,  etc.  etc.,  are  all 
very  minute  in   detail. — J.   A.  Van   Drelzen, 
Peoria,  111. 


Wanted,  for  cash  or  trade,  a  6  A  or  7  or  8  D 
Dallmeyer  lens.     State  lowest  price. 

Address  J.  C.  Somerville, 

1009  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar 
work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the 
experience  of  different  workers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an 
especially  valuable  feature. — S.  B.  Hill,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 


BARGAINS! 
One  conveniently  arranged  view,  wagon 
and     dark-room,    light-running,    used 

three  years $40  00 

One  4x4  H.  B.  &  H.  lens,  a  fair  instru- 
ment   14  00 

One  "  Acme  "5x8  stereo  view-box,  used 

only  two  or  three  times — new 18  00 

One  5x8  stereo  box  and  pair  of  Usener's 
view  lenses.  Plate-holder  needs  repair- 
ing, otherwise  perfect 12  00 

Terms  cash,  or  C.  O.  D.  by  express.  All  goods 
warranted  as  represented.  The  extra  4-4  and  I 
size  lenses  will  be  sent  subject  to  four  days'  trial, 
agent  to  hold  money  during  the  time,  and  return 
the  same,  minus  freight,  if  the  lenses  are  returned. 
BACHRACH  &  BRO., 
S.  E.  cor.  Lexington  and  Eutaw  Sts.,  Bait. 

Gallery  for  Sale. — In  a  live  town,  of  2,500 
inhabitants.      Summer   resort.     Business   first- 
class   in  every  respect.     5,000  good   negatives. 
No  opposition.     Good  reasons  for  selling. 
Address  F.  J.  Harris  &  Co., 

Box  187  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Photographers  having  negatives  of 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  picturesque  and  nota- 
ble American  homes,  also  points  of  historic  in- 
terest, will  find  it  advantageous  to  forward  com- 
plete lists  of  same  to     P.  Lathrop  &  Co., 

32  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 


No.  18. 


The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 

Personally  Taken  Views  of  the  Orient. 

(See  Advertisement.) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  March  16,  1883. 
Friknd  Wilson:  The  "  views  "  came,  and  we 
like  them  even  better  than  the  others,  but  the 
more  I  see  of  them  the  more  I  want  to  possess. 
Most  respectfully, 

Well  Gee  Singhi. 
AGENTS  WANTED   EVERYWHERE. 
Catalogue  Free. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


S.  G.  NIXON, 

Portrait  Artist, 
No.  813  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CRAYON  AND  WATER-COLOR  PORTRAITS, 

Solar  Prints  and  Photographic  Enlargements 
furnished  and  finished  in  crayon,  Indian-ink,  or 
water  colors.  Photographic  coloring  on  plain 
or  albumenized  paper  and  porcelain.  Copies 
finished  in  Indiap-ink  and  water  colors. 
References  and  terms  on  application. 


Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 
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D.  S.  Ewing, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Notice  op  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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For  Sale. — A  gallery  in  the  lively  town  of 
La  Harpe.  Population,  1,500;  wealthy  country 
around.  Will  sell  on  easy  terms.  One  of  the 
best  locations  in  Central  Illinois.  Address  all 
communications  to         Mary  A.  Ranney, 

Bowensburg,  111. 

For  Sale. — One  of  the  most  payable  and 
best  standing  portrait  galleries  in  the  city  of 
Allegheny ;  first-class  customers  and  good  prices. 
Looated  in  the  main  part  of  the  city.  Business 
all  on  one  floor,  with  first-class  arrangements 
and  elegant  entranoe.  Price,  $2,000,  with  three 
first-class  instruments;  or  would  sell  for  $1,800 
without  the  instruments.  Apply  to  H.  P.,  Alle- 
gheny P.  0.,  Pa. 


PflotiNA. — Shaw's  great  discovery  for  photo- 
graphing on  wood,  wax,canvas,  etc.     Three  dol- 
lars per  package,  with  full  directions  for  use. 
Wm.  Shaw, 
229  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 


For  Sale. — Other  pursuits  claiming  my  atten- 
tion, I  offer  for  sale  my  photographic  business 
in  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Kirkwood,  111.  Both 
galleries  first-class  in  position  and  appointments. 
Will  sell  on  invoice,  with  liberal  discount  for 
cash.     Address  S.  P.  Bryan, 

Burlington,  Iowa. 


VICE'S  FLORAL  GUIDE 
for  1883  is  an  elegant  book  of.  150  pages,  3  col- 
ored plates  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  more 
than  1000  illustrations  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
plants,  and  vegetables,  and  directions  for  grow- 
ing. It  is  handsome  enough  for  the  centre- 
table  or  a  holiday  present.  Send  on  your  name 
and  Post-office  address,  with  10  cents,  and  I  will 
send  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This  is  not  a 
quarter  of  its  cost.  It  is  printed  in  both  English 
and  German.  If  you  afterwards  order  seeds, 
deduct  the  10  cents.  Vick's  seeds  are  the  best 
in  the  world!  The  "Floral  Guide"  will  tell 
how  to  get  and  grow  them.  "Vick's  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Garden,"  175  pages,  6  colored 
plates,  500  engravings.  For  50  cents  in  paper 
covers;  $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or 
English. 

"Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine" — 32 
pages,  a  colored  plate  in  every  number,  and 
many  fine  engravings.  Price,  $1.25  a  year;  five 
copies  for  $5.00.  Specimen  numbers  sent  for  10 
cents;  3  trial  copies  for  25  cents. 

James  Vick, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

No  invention  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
worked  a  greater  revolution  in  household  econ- 
omy, or  conferred  more  of  a  benefit  on  humanity, 
than  the  sewing  machine. 

The  first  productions  were  crude  and  uncouth 
in  the  extreme,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Ameri- 
can skill  and  ingenuity  to  bring  forth  a  machine 
of  any  practical  value. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  great  advancement 
which  has  taken  place,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  one  of  the  machines  built  during  the 
infancy  of  the  invention  with  one  of  the  latest 
improved  "  Light-running  New  Home." 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  machine  old  ideas 
have  been  discarded,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  progressive  movement  of  the  age,  new  me- 
chanical principles  have  been  substituted  of  such 
inherent  and  absolute  value  as  cannot  fail  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server. 

For  all  kinds  of  domestic  and  manufacturing 
work  the  "New  Home"  is  unequalled. 

All  the  really  good  points  contained  in  other 
machines  have  been  utilized  in  its  construction. 
"Many  new  improvements  and  devices  have  also 
been  added,  the  result  of  which  is  a  machine  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  one. 

For  simplicity,  durability,  ease  of  manage- 
ment, and  capacity  for  work,  the  "  Light-running 
New  Home"  has  no  rival,  and  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  one  may  rest  assured  that  he  or  she 
has  the  very  best  the  world  affords. 

All  who  send  for  the  company's  new  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  enclose  their  advertisement 
(printed  on  another  page)  will  receive  a  set  of 
advertising  novelties,  of  value  to  card  collectors. 
Their  address  is,  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE CO.,  30  Union  Square,  New  York. 
D.  S.  Ewing, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC3. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date. — H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Wanted. —  An  experienced  and  competent 
operator  and  poser  at  once.  The  right  man  will 
find  a  corresponding  situation.  Address,  with 
samples  of  work,  B.  Frank  Saylor, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Wilson's  Photographies. 
Fourth  Edition— Now  Ready. 
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COLORING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
I  am  prepared  for  all  orders  entrusted  to  me 
for  finishing  photographs  in  crayon,  pastel, 
India  ink,  and  water  colors,  from  miniature  to 
life-size,  in  the  very  best  styles  and  at  all  prices, 
having  had  twenty  years'  experience. 

M.  Werner,  Artist, 
102  N.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge/or  advertisements  under  this  head ;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


As  artist  for  life-size  portraits  in  oil,  pastel, 
crayon,  and  water-colors,  and  smaller  work. 
Diinkelberg,  950  Summit  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

A  young  lady  wishes  a  position  as  retoucher 
in  a  photograph  room.  A.  N.  P.,  3947  Reno 
Street,  West  Philadelphia. 


By  a  young  man,  as  general  assistant  in  pho- 
tograph gallery.  Has  had  two  years'  experience 
in  printing  nnd  toning.  Salary  not  so  much  an 
object  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business. 
Address  N.  R.  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

By  a  good  workman,  of  five  years'  experience. 
Write  for  samples  and  particulars.  This  State 
preferred.  Address  Photographer,  Osterburg, 
Bedford  County,  Pa. 

A  young  man,  of  eighteen  months'  experience, 
wishes  a  situation  as  printer  and  toner.  Has  a 
general  idea  of  the  business.  Would  like  to 
learn  more  about  the  business.  Can  give  the 
best  of  reference  if  desired.  Address  William 
Wurtenburg,  Wyalusing,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Situation  wanted  by  a  first-class  retoucher. 
Understands  operating  and  printing.  Strictly 
temperate.  Address  S.  Wohl,  Photographer, 
Post-office,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilson's  Photographies. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Gold  and  Silver  Refiner, 

ASSAYER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*&•  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,     BY     PERMISSION: 
John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 


THE  HAYES  PATENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SKYLIGHT. 

The  result  of  years  of  experience,  and 

warranted  not  to  leak  from  outside 

storm  nor  inside  condensation. 


KNISELY  &  MILLER,  {  68"7*  3;  Monroe  St- 
'  I  CHICAGO. 


SEND  FOB  CATAZOGUE  AND  PRICES. 
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PRICES  REDUCED. 

THE  1MB  INSOLUBLE  DRY  PLATES. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WALKER,  REID  &  INGLIS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

<?-2 •*■ PRICE  LIST. —*- ^ 

At  the  Convention  of  Dry-plate  Manufacturers  held  in  Cleveland  May  15th,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  establish  a  uniform  list  of  prices,  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  might  not  be  lowered,  nor  the 
relations  between  the  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  consumer  impaired.  The  Insoluble  Plate  will  therefore 
hereafter  be  sold  at  the  following  regular  prices,  which  are  a  great  reduction  on  our  former  list: 


Size,  3^x4^,  per  dozen, $0  60 


4x5, 

4>/x6'^, 
4^x6%, 
5  x6, 
5  x7, 
5^x7, 
5  x8, 
6^x8^ 


90 
1  00 
1  20 
1  40 
1  35 
1  55 
1  70 

1  75 

2  30 


Size,    8x10,  per  dozen, $3  40 

10x12,  »  5  00 

11x14,  »  6  50 

12  x  15  »  7  80 

14  x  17,'  »  double  thick  glass  10  00 

16x20,  »  »          »     B  »  16  00 

17x20,  »  »          »         »  17  00 

18x22,  »  »          »         »  20  00 

20x24,  »  »          »         »  24  00 


These  Plates  are  the  QUICKEST  and  MOST  RELIABLE  of  any  in  the  market,  and 
are  now  placed  at  the  REGULAR  PRICE. 

G-* ■*- FOR   SALE    BY- 


SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,       DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


The  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING.— -The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.    Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  "Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 
in  the  Application  of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 

Photographs  with  "Water  Colors. 

IV.  "Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 

to  Photographs. 


Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  "Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


The  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


"  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  Switzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,      Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

.    Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D — Holland,      Denmark,      Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  O  VEM  9  00  S  UBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  II.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N—  Switzerland—  The    Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O— Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R— Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U— United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,   1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


B@r VOLUME  III— ON  THE  ORIENT— IN  PREPARATION.**^ 


by 


IiTDSeaieer8.  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


THE  PLAQUE, 

A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PICTURE. 

A  Grand,  A  Perfect  Success.    Be  the  First  to  Profit  by  it. 


PATENTED,  OCTOBER  10  AND  DECEMBER  5th,  1882,  AND  JANUARY  2d,  1883. 


T 
H 
E 

P 
L 
A 

Q 

D 
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Ater  much  careful  experiment,  I  have  perfected  machinery  and  other 
means  for  producing  my  new  invention,  and  am  prepared  to  supply  appa- 
ratus and  instructions  to  photographers,  made  with  special  care. 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet-size  picture,  mounted  on  Clench's  specially 
designed  cards ;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep  cameo  form, 
with  a  peculiar  rim  to  represent  a  Plaque. 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  Having  found  that  it  would  save  my 
fellow  photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and  money, 
if  given  in  hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce  The  Plaque, 
I  have  prepared  myself  to  supply 

Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  my  Patents,  Outfits,  Accessories,  •with 

Full  Instructions  to  make  Plaques.     All  the  Photographer 

needs  in  addition  to  the  Outfit  is  a  Letter-press. 

I  will  send  four  sample  Plaques  for  $i.     Licenses,  including  outfits,  $25. 
For  reduced  photographs,  see  Phila.  Photo,  and  Photo.  Times  for  Dec. 

TESTIMONIALS.  — ■< 
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"Send  me  the  complete  apparatus  with  full 
instructions  for  making,  also  400  mounts." — 
F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"  Send  me  the  outfit  immediately." — Alba 
Peausall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The.  style  is  quite  worthy  of  admiration. 
Please  send  me  a  full  outfit." — C.  M.  French, 
Garretsville,  0. 

"I  think  them  very  nice.  Send  me  the  outfit 
with  instructions." — E.R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Win. 

"Your  Plaque  is  new,  neat,  and  nobby.  Send 
me  the  outfit.  I  like  them  very  much." — Charles 
W.  Buell,   Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

"  I  want  to  make  Plaques.  Send  me  the 
outfit." — L.  R.  Evans,  Scranton,  Pa. 

"I  like  the  style  very  much,  and  believe  as  a 
novelty  they  will  take  a  good  run.  I  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  them  in  my  business.  Please 
give  me  all  the  necessary  information." — J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  with  full  details  and  stock 
of  cards." — R.  E.  Rock  WOOD,  Union  Square,  iV.  Y. 

"The  more  I  look  at  them  the  more  I  wish  to 
know  about  them.  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full 
details." — J.  J.  Wolfe,  Lancaster,  0. 

"  I  think  them  quite  pretty  and  nice,  and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  desirable  novelty."- — E.L. 
Brand,  Chicago,  III. 

"I  think  them  very  nice." — Charles  Akin, 
Evanston,  III. 

"They  are  fine,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  my  town.  Send  me  the  outfit  at 
once." — J.  II.  Reed,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


"  They  are  very  neat.  Your  style  of  mounting 
them  is  original." — E.  D.  Ormsbv,  Oakland,  Cal. 

"They  are  very  pretty  and  I  want  them. 
Send  outfit  promptly  by  first  express." — C.  C 
Packard,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"I  am 'gone  struck'  with  the -idea,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  at  once  grant  me  permission 
to  take  them,  even  before  your  patent  is  issued." 
— E.  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

"  I  have  had  splendid  success,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them." — Geo.  P.  Patterson, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

"  The  Plaque  is  a  perfect  success.  Am  very 
much  pleased." — S.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"  Outfit  for  Plaque  at  hand ;  have  made  several 
dozen  samples.  Everything  works  0.  K.  Every 
body  seems  pleased  with  the  Plaque  picture.  I 
get  one  dollar  each  for  duplicates." — J.  N.  Lutz, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

"  Samples  just  received,  and  am  more  pleased 
with  them  even  than  the  copies  in  the  Photogra- 
pher led  us  to  suppose  they  would  be;  we  are 
anxious  to  make  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
send  on  the  Outfit  and  250  Mounts,  the  same  as 
sample." — Ferry  &  Holtzmann,  132  Bowery, 
N.  Y. 

"Very  much  pleased  with  our  success  In 
working  them." — H.  B.  Hillyer,  Austin,  Texas. 

"I  am  working  Plaques,  and  like  them  very 
much." — E.  E.  Henry,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

"  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  results, 
and  have  not  the  least  trouble  in  making  them." 
— Ferry  &  Holtman,  New  York. 


Plaque  Card  Mounts,  Four  Designs,  for  Sale. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonials  which  have  been  received  for  the 
Plaqute,  and  the  list  is  being  added  to  considerably  every  day.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 

F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Cards  and  Outfits  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  to  Licensees. 

(SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  4  OF  COVER.) 
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THE  GAZELLE  DRY  PLATE. 

UNIFORM,  RAPID,  AND  RELIABLE. 


MANUFACTORY, 

n    COR.  HOME  AVE.  AND  ASH  STREET. 

Trade  Mark. 

Photographers  who  have  tried  them  pronounce  them  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Gelatine  Dry 
Plate  in  the  market.  Our  plates  are  thoroughly  tested  before  being  put  on  the  market,  and  are 
warranted  in  every  case  to  be  uniform,  rapid,  and  reliable,  unusually  free  from  spots,  frilling, 
or  blemishes  of  any  sort,  and  charming  as  to  simplicity  of  manipulation.  In  order  that  all  may 
try  them,  a  single  dozen  }{  plates  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ask  your  Stock 
Dealer  for  the  Gazelle  Dry  Plate,  if  he  does  not  furnish  you  order  from  us,  and  it  shall 
receive  prompt  attention.      These  plates  are  sold  at  the  accompanying  price  list. 

8x10      •     •     •     •     •     per  doz.  $3  40 


3Xx4X    • 

•    per  doz.  $0  60 

4    x5      • 

90 

4Xx5X   • 

"          1  00 

4Xx6j£   • 

1  20 

5    x7      • 

"           1  55 

5    x8      • 

1  75 

6^x8^   • 

2  30 

These  Small 
sizes  are  pat 
apin  packages 
of  not  less 
than  one 
dozen  plates. 


10x12      

11x14  double  thick  glass, 

5  00 
'          6  50 

14x17      " 

(1                u 

'       10  00 

16x20      " 

u            u 

16  00 

18x22      " 

u            a 

'       20  00 

20x24      " 

ii            II 

'        24  00 

Address,  GAZELLE  DRY  PLATE,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  H.  GRIFFIN,  Proprietor.  J.  PERRY  ELLIOTT,  Manager. 

SOUTHERN   DEPOT,  Savannah,  Ga.     D.  J.  RYAN,  Spectal  Agent  for  the  States  of 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

Artists'  Materials,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Mirrors,  Etc., 
HENDRICKS'  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRICE    LISTS    FURNISHED    ON    APPLICATION. 


ALBERT  MOORE  « SOLAR  ENLARGER 


THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 

the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 
+ 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Douglass^  Ttiomuson  &  Co. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  ,111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo,  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 


St.   Louis, 


Mo. 


SCOVILL  lANF'G  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D.  TUCKER  &  CO,, 


Buffalo, 


N.  Y. 


BLESSING  &  BEO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


C.H.C0DMAN&C0. 

Boston',  Mass. 


WM,  J,  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


EDWARD  L,  WILSON, 

Photo.    Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


MULLETT  BROS,, 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


SHEEN  &  SIMPKINSP, 


Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 


-*» 
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EXTRA  Imi  BRILLIANT 


^(JMEN  PA?^ 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Tours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 

G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  Eagle  Brand  Albumen  Paper.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 


Eastern  Agent  for  CRAMER  &  NORDEN  DRY-PLATES. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  to  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


J.  C.  SOMERVILLE 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 

AND  KEEP 

American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Three  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 
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THE   PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGEAPHEE. 


A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  BEMABKABLE  CUBES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Rt.  Eev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Eichmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  j>erynission. 

IS  STBONGLY  ENDOBSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TBEA  TMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FBEE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DES.  STAEKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON   PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  .Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STAR&EY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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AMERICAN 


DRY-PLATE. 


.B.  S.  MIXEM,  Artist. 

UNRIVALLED  FOR  ATELIER  OR  OUTDOOR  WORK. 

All  questions  as  to  manipulations,  etc.,  promptly  answered.  Repack  your  old  glass  in 
our  boxes,  and  send  to  be  recoated.     A  department  has  been  added  for  that  purpose. 

"We  supply  many  leading  houses  with  their  choicest  Portraits  in  Crayon,  India 
Ink,  or  "Water  Colors,  at  trade  rates.  Everything  thoroughly  artistic,  and  entire  satis- 
faction guaranteed.     Address,  with  stamp, 

A.  E.  DUMBLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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IS  NEARLY  ALL  GONE. 

BETTER   THAN  ANY  OF  ITS  PREDECESSORS.      IT  IS   CALLED  THE  CHEAPEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

144  PAGES.— 50  CENTS ;   CLOTH   COVER,  $1.00—144  PAGES. 

Two  tJiousand  copies  were  ordered  by  one  dealer  before  the  book  ivas  half  printed,  and 
more  than  three  thousand  are  now  sold. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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H.  NORDEN, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

Office  and  Factory,  827  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 


FIRST  PREMIUM. 
ED.  WUESTNER,  Business  Manager, 
Dear  Sir: 

Our  new  building,  just  completed,  is  the  largest  and  best-appointed  establishment 
in  that  line,  on  the  continent. 

With  increased  facilities  and  improved  machinery  we  are  able  to  execute  orders  for 
our  superior 

EXTRA-RAPID 

GELATINE  DRY  PLATES, 

with  promptness  and  dispatch. 

Our  plates,  are  pronounced  by  impartial  judges,  more  SENSITIVE,  BRILLIANT, 
CLEAR,  and  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  heretofore  manufactured  in  the  World. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Norden's  Extra-Rapid  Gelatine  Dry  Plates;  should  you  not  be 
able  to  obtain  them,  address  our  Sole  Agents, 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

Nos.  419  &  421  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

OR  OUR  FACTORY, 

H.  NORDEN,  GELATINE  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

827  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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720  (5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 


ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS ! 


V    .& 


S  '- 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.    PBICE,  50  CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PBICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


OVALS. 

2x2£ 

3|x4f 

5x7 

6Jx8j- 

2£x3£ 

3fx4f 

5JrX7£ 

6Jx8J 

2£x3£ 

3*x4£ 

5£x7£ 

7x9 

2fx3| 

3£x5£ 

5fx7f 

7  J  x  91- 

2fx3f 

4x5f 

5fx7f 

7£x9£ 

2*x4J 

4|x6| 

6x8 

-    7|x9| 

INSON'S     OUIDE3S. 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  Sizes  always  on  hand  at  io  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 

2T^x3|  2^x3|  2fx4£  4x5| 

2|x3|  2T\x3|  2|x4|         4£x5| 

2|x3|  2|x4!  3|x5|         3fx6 

2T\x3'f  4x64 

FOB  STEBEOGBAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3T\x3|,  3x3         3T^x3|,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  a 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

aiiDelieS         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 

I  N 


By  0,  W.  HEARN,  Author  of  the  "Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS, 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same — 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating— The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Papei 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  tc 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  o< 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings— Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  &  914  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADA. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALEES.    ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


NBIDHARDT'S  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

GUAKANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MAEKET. 

The  magnificent  display  of  pictures  made  on  these  plates  by  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHAKDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  EOR  "WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
TRY    OUR    "NEW"    DEVELOPER.  ~m 


PRICES   OF   NEIDHARDT'S   PLATES. 


Size. 

3|-  x  4i 

4  x5 
4|-  x  bh 
4i  x  6J. 

5  x6 
5  x7 
5jx7 
5x8 


Per  doz. 

Size. 

$0  65 

6  k  x  81 

95 

8  xlO 

1  00 

10  xl2 

1  25 

11  xl4 

1  35 

14  xl7 

1  65 

17  x20 

1  75 

18  x22 

1  85 

20  x24 

Per  doz. 

.       $2  40 

3  60 

.         .         .        5  20 

.    6  80 

.       10  00 

x  20  .         .         .         .       T        .  17  50 

.      20  00 

24  00 


11x14  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  361  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edilion,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 


1.  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  {interior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  {moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  {bust). 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (|  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  {bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

10.  Pro/nenade,  group. 

1 1 .  -Promenade,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 


READING  MATTER.  PHOTO.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  Introdztctory. 

II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 
V.  Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 

VI.    Composition,  Pules,  and  Maxims. 
VII.    The  Studio. 
VIII.  Formula  well  proved  and  used  by  the 
author  in  producing  the   work  e??i- 
ployed  to  illustrate  his  book. 
IX.   Printing  and  toning  for  mulce. 

Together  with  a  plan  of  Mr.  Bigeloiv's  skylight. 
Egg*  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

-4=s+WE   INVITE   ORDERS   FOR^ 

OUR  NEW  BRAND  OF  DRT  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITY." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFORMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  now  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST  and 
most  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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GELATINE  PLATES, 
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MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


SEND  FOR   PAMPHLET. 
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A.ET  C^SiT  PILULE  LIST. 


3Xx4X, 

4  x5, 

3     x6, 

5  x7, 
5^x7, 
5  x8, 
6^x8^, 


55 
75 
80 
00 
10 
35 
40 
50 
2  00 


8x10, 
10x12, 
11x14, 
14x17, 

17x20, 
18  x  22, 
20x24, 
30  x  60, 


Double 

Thick 

in 

2  Dozens. 


I 
each, 


<l^ OFFICE, g^ 


$3  00 

4  40 

5  80 
8  40 

14  50 

16  00 

19  25 

5  50 


453  Pulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SOOVILL'S 

NEGATIVE  WASHING  BOXES. 


GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  RUST. 

It  is  necessary  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  to  remove  from  photographic  nega- 
tives all  traces  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  and  it  is  not  generally  convenient  to  place  them 
where  water  will  flow  over  their  surface  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accomplish  this  effec- 
tually, without  injury  to  the  sensitive  film.  To  watch  the  plate  is  to  waste  time.  The 
flow  over  it  should  be  with  gentle  force.  This  can  best  be  regulated,  and  a  thorough 
cleansing  from  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  of  every  portion  of  the  negatrve  be  assured,  by  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  Negative  Washing  Boxes  above  pictured.  Plates  are  simply 
slid  into  the  grooves,  a  guarantee  that  the  film  will  not  be  disturbed  or  marred ;  a  bit  of 
hose  is  slipped  over  a  tap,  and  then  at  the  other  end  over  the  spout  on  the  box.  If  need 
be,  another  section  of  rubber  tubing  is  used  to  carry  off'  the  waste  water  to  an  outlet. 
After  this  simple  preparation  the  Washing  Box  is  in  readiness  for  service. 


1_ 

Ms         r-  niv^L    L-  l  o  1 

,;y-o> 

lb.  1, 

for  3]  x    41, 

Plates,  . 

.    $1   20 

"  a, 

"4x5 
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.       1   25 

"  3, 

"    4Jx    5* 

<c 

.       1  30 

"  4, 

"    4J  x    6i 

ft 

.       1  35 

"  &, 

"5x7 

(1 

.       1  40 

"   6, 

"5x8 

(I 

.       1   50 

"  7, 

"    6ix    8£ 

t( 

.       1   75 

"   B, 

"    8    xlO 

li 

.      2  25 

LARGER  SIZES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
Painted  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  40  cts.  additional  for  each  size. 

Cloth  Kubber  Hose  Supplied  for  the  above  Boxes  at  28  cts.  Per  Foot, 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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HARDWICH'S 


MANUAL  OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY, 


THEORETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 


BY 


Rev.  T.  FREDERICK  HARDWICH,  M.A. 

NINTH    EDITION. 

EDITED  BY 

J.  TRAILL   TAYLOR 


ILLUMINATED  COVER, $2  00  per  Copy. 

CLOTH   BOUND, 2  50    "       " 


CONTENTS. 


Historical  Sketch  of  Early  Photography. 

Outlines  of  General  Chemistry. 

Vocabulary  of  Photographic  Chemicals. 

The  Salts  of  Silver  Employed  in  Photography. 

On  the  Development  of  an  Invisible  Image  by 
Means  of  a  Reducing  Agent. 

Fixing  Agents. 

The  Manufacture  of  Photographic  Collodion. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Nitrate  Bath. 

On  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Photo- 
graphs. 

On  the  Theory  of  Positive  Printing. 

The  Photographic  Dark  Room. 

Formulae  for  Negative  Solutions. 

Manipulations  of  the  Wet  Collodion  Processes. 


The  Positive  Collodion  Process  on  Glass  or 
Metallic  Plates  (Ferrotypes). 

The  Negative  Collodion  Processes  on  Glass. 

Portraiture — -Positive  and  Negative. 

Photographic  Enlargements. 

The  Practical  Details  of  Photographic  Print- 
ing. 

The  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process. 

The  Collodion  Emulsion  Process. 

Willis's  Process  for  Engineer's  Plans. 

Micro- Photography. 

The  Optics  of  Photography. 

On  Binocular  Vision  and  the  Stereoscope.    , 

Chromotype  or  Lambertype. 

Appendix. 


EDITION  SELLING  RAPIDLY. 

Having  arranged  for  a  special  lot  of  this  booh  from  English^  sheets, 
I  offer  them  to  the  trade  direct.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

EDWARD     L.    WILSON, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

;    * §a$tm> * 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIGTLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  WONDERFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOE 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


F0R  ^sn     \  a.  ^i\^  F0R 

POETRAITS.     ^MWt^ttl$t$       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPERIOE    QUALITY    AND    AT    VEEY    LOW    PEICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds, 
Card  Stock, 

French  and  English  Glass, 
B.  P.  C.  Glass, 


Velvet  Passepartouts, 
Chemicals, 
Stereoscopes, 
Frames. 


jpfflffe  pMto  jilite* 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 


-T  H  E- 


PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER 


SECOND  HALF 


SECOND  HALF 


Will  Contain  some  New  Elements,  for  the  use  of  the  Fraternity,  which 

tvill  be  appreciated. 

NOTABLY,  A  SERIES  OF  BRIGHT  PAPERS,  ENTITLED, 

"Photo.  Art  Among  the  Studios." 

By  Miss  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS,  of  New  York, 


The  Distinguished  Authoress  and  Art  Critic. 


OUR  PICTURE,  each  month,  will  be  a  real  novelty,  and  include  productions 
from  the  negatives  of  Wm.  Kurtz,  N.  Y.;  G.  Cramer,  St.  Louis;  Edward  L. 
Wilson,  Philadelphia ;  Henry  Rocher,  Chicago ;  J.  Carbutt,  Philadelphia,  and 
others,  giving  results  by  Electric  Light ;  from  various  brands  of  emulsion  plates,  etc. 

All  the  Photographic  News  of  the  World  will  be  regularly  printed  in  its  pages. 

A  few  sets  only  of  the  first  half  of  the  volume  for  1883,  For  Sale. 

WE  DESIRE  1,000  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  CROWN  OUR  TWENTIETH  YEAR.* 


s@r  wont  you  I  TTVTfRP  A  Q"F  HTTP  T  TQTM  by  getting  one 

PLEASE  TEY  TO  J  Hi  VJlUJiiOIj  U  U 11/  LiLO  1  \  NEW  SUBSCKIBEK 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums/^'  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 


■^g-A  few  Sets  of  Bach  Numbers  left  for  18S3.-^& 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  §2.50 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid.    Positively  in  advance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or- 
der, or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  is  preferable  to 
bank-notes.  Clearly  give  your  Post- 
Office,  County,  and  State. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be^  ac- 
companied by  the  postage  in  addition. 


ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound 

with  each  number  of  the   Magazine. 

Advertisements  are  inserted  at 

the  fol- 

lowing  rates : 

One         Six 

One 

Month.  Months 

Year. 

One  Page $20.00  $110.00 

$200.00 

Half    "    12.00       66.00 

120.00 

Quarter  Page...     7.00       38.50 

70.00 

Eighth       "    ...     4.00       22.00 

40.00 

Cards,    6  lines 

orless 2.00       11.00 

20.00 

The  attention  of  advertisers,  and 
those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 
is  called  to  our  Specialties  pages. 
Terms,  $2  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 
line,  always  in  advance.  Duplicate 
insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 
to  our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 
phers having  articles  for  exchange  can 
insert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 
of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 
line,  of  seven  words  to  a  line. 

Operators  desiring  situations,  no 
charge. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada 


Six  Outfits  Sold  in   Havana,  Cuba,  and   Hundreds  in  the  United  States. 


THE  PLAQUE. 


MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH  asks  the  attention  of  photographers  who  are  seeking  Something  New  for 
the  Spring  Trade,  to  examine  the  advantages  of  his  PLAQUE. 

The  above  drawing  is  a  fac  simile  of  a  cabinet  size  of  one  of  these  splendid  pictures.  Everybodv 
should  make  them.  Four  samples,  $1.  Patent  license  for  full  term  of  three  patents,  and  complete 
working  outfit,  except  the  iron  letter  press,  $25.     See  testimonials  inside. 

F.  B.  CLENCH,  Loekport,   N.  Y. 
Plain  or  colored,  properly  framed,  the  PLAQUE  makes  the  most  stylish  picture  introduced. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 


THE  COMING  CONVENTION. 


The  following  is  the  general -programme  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  for  the  Milwaukee  Convention : 

Tuesday,  August  7th. 
The  Convention  will  be  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  10  a.  m., 
sharp.  Address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor  of  Milwaukee.  The  Con- 
vention will  then  adjourn  to  carriages,  drive  through  the  city,  thence  to 
the  National  Park  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  where  refreshments  will  be 
served,  and  a  sociable  time  generally  indulged  in.  Balance  of  the  day 
devoted  to  examining  exhibits. 

Wednesday. 
Morning  Session. — Regular  business. 
Afternoon. — Practical  demonstration  of  dry-plate  work. 

Thursday. 

Morning  Session. — Regular  business.  Address  by  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel, 
of  Berlin. 

Afternoon. — Papers  and  discussion  on  the  Art  side  of  Photography. 

Evening — "Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,"  by  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Friday. 

Morning  Session. — Regular  business. 

Afternoon. — Papers  and  discussion  on  practical  work.  Final  adjourn- 
ment to  next  time  and  place. 

The  Committee  wish  it  understood  that  they  do  not  claim  at  this  date 
to  present  a  programme  complete  in  details,  the  above  being  little  more 
than  an  outline  of  what  is  contemplated.  A  number  of  important  and 
interesting  additions  are  expected,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  introduce 
at  the  most  favorable  moment.  Circumstances  which  cannot  be  foreseen 
may  compel  changes  in  our 'plans,  and  therefore  we  offer  this  only  as  a 
preliminary  announcement,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  and  proper.  Meanwhile  we  cordially  invite  all  pho- 
tographers, manufacturers,  and  dealers  to  unite  with  us  in  furthering  the 
objects,  and  in  participation  of  the  benefits  and  enjoyments  of  the  occasion. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

W.  H.  Sherman, 

a  Secretary. 
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<?       CRAMER'S       * 


DRY  PLATES. 


i  J 


USED  BY  THE 


^  LEADING  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ^»- 


REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 


3Jx4i, perdoz.,  $0  60 

4x5, "  "  0  90 

4ix5j, "  "  1  00 

4ix6j, "  "  1  20 

5x7, "  .  "  1  55 

5x8, "  "  1  75 

6*x8j, "  "  2  30 

8  xlO, "  "  3  40 


10x12 
11  x  14 
14x17 
16  x20 
17x20 
18x22 
20x24 


per  doz. ,  $5  00 
6  50 
10  00 

16  00 

17  00 
20  00 
24  00 
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GET  THE  BEST! 


GET  THE  BEST! 


ST.  LOUIS 


Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

Warranted  Perfect.  With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 


FOR   SALE   BY- 


D.  N.  McDonald,     : 
A.  N.  Oldfield,    .     . 
Theo.  Schumann, 
Bachrach  Bros., 
Richard  Walzl,  .     . 
C.  H.  Codman  &  Co., 
Benj.  French  &  Co., 
David  Tucker  &  Co., 
Douglass,  Thompson 

&  Co.,  .... 
C.  F.  Rice.,.  .  .  . 
N.  C.  Thayer  &  Co., 
Hiram  |.  Thompson, 
Sheen  &  Simpkinson, 
P.  Smith  &  Co., 
Sargent  &  Co  , 
R  Smith  &  Co., 
Allen  Bros.,  . 
Geo.  R.  Angell, 
A.  M.  Harris, 
Blessing  Bros., 
Peck  Bros., 
James  Lett, 
A.  Bla<  k  &  Co., 
H.  Lieber  &  Co  , 

E.  J.  Weeks,     . 
Mullett  Bros  , 
J.  V.  Escott  &  Sons, 
W.  D.  Gatchel  &  Co., 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. 
Columbus,  O. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 
Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Gustav.  Bode,  .     . 

0.  H.  Peck,      .     . 
S.  T.  Blessing, 

G.  Moses,     .     .     . 
G.  Gennert, 
Scovili.  Mfg.  Co.,  . 

E.  L.  Eaton,    .     . 
Thos.  H.  McCollin, 
John  Haworth,  . 
Wilson,  Hood  &  Co 
Wolf  &  Cheyney, 
Wm.  S.  Conner, 
John  I.  Shaw,  . 

1.  D.  Dexter,  . 
Jas.  H.  Smith, 
H.  D.  Marks,  . 
Sam.  Partridge, 
T.  F.  Indermill, 
Rud.  Uhlman, 
H.  A.  Hyatt,  . 
j.  c.  somekville, 
Zimmerman  Bros., 
D.  J   Ryan,  .     .    . 
A.  M.  Powers, 
Geo.  W.  Sittler, 

F.  Hendrick  , 
Sessions  &  Kohne, 
J.  H.  Kirk,.     .     . 
Elmer  &  Tenney, 


Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Omaha  ,Neb. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg. 
Portland,  Me. 
Quincy,  111. 
Rochester. 
San  Francisco. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Schnectady. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Winona,  Minn. 


If  your  Dealer  will  not  supply  you,  apply  to  my  Eastern  Agent, 

G.  GENNERT,  105  William  St.,  New  York, 

OR   DIRECT  TO 

G.  CRAMER  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
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ALL  ONE  PRICE ! 


EASTMAN'S 

RAPID,  INSTANTANEOUS, 

TROPICAL,  and  SPECIAL 

(jElatino-Bmmide  dry  Plates 

Have  all  been  REDUCED  to  one  Uniform  Price, 


AS  FOLLOWS 


Size,  3%  x4X, 
"4      x5, 
4#  x  5/2, 

5     x7, 
5      x8, 

6/z  x  8/2, 
8      x  10, 


Per  doz.,  $0  60 

90 

1 

"  1 

1 

1 


oo 

20 
55 
75 

2  30 

3  40 


Size, 


lOx  12, 
11  x  14, 
14  x  17, 

16  x  20, 

17  x  20, 

18  x  22, 
20  x  24, 


Per  doz.,  $5  OO 

6  50 

10  OO 

16  00 

17  00 
20  00 
24  00 


Discount  as  follows:  Orders  amounting  to  $50,  5  per  cent.;  over  $50, 
and  under  $100,  10  per  cent.;  over  $100,  and  under  $200,  15  per  cent. 


BEAR  IN  MIND  THAT 


THE  TROPICALS 


Are  the  ONLY  ONES  that  can  be 
used  in  HOT  WEATHER  without 
ICE  or  ALUM. 


ALSO,  THAT 
mTTTTl       OITnnriTAT    CI  (     Are  the  MOST  SENSITIVE,  MOST 

1HJ!i  brJ!iUlALiSl ss oEt^n^EANESI  DRY 

A  Distinguished  Painter  -who  has  taken  up  Amateur  Photography  says 
the  "Specials"  are  quicker  than  chain  lightning-. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS, 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  NEW  PAPER.    NOW  READY. 

«r^£ THE  NEW 9-> 

EAGLE  SATIN  FINISH. 

Although  my  importations  of  paper  have  had  a  most  satisfactory  sale,  and  the  old  favorite 
brands  will-be  continued  in  the  market  of  the  same  quality,  I  have  a  New  Brand  which  I  offer 
for  public  favor  which  I  believe  to  be  SOMETHING  SUPERIOR. 

»$40.00  A  REAM.0®8        ***A  REAM  $40.00.°^ 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.      See  Prints  in  this  Magazine. 

G.  GENNERT,  Sole  Importer,  105  William  St.,  New  York. 
o4sl  _i  JS&.  FR.OVE  ID-  -^ 

PRACTICAL  DRY  PLATE  HOLDER 

C.   H.  SCOFIELD,  Inventor. 


i.  Back  view  of  envelope  with  plate  half  inserted.  2.  Front  view  of  envelope  with  slide  partly  drawn. 
3.  Camera  with  frame  and  shutter  adjusted  for  exposure.  4.  Frame  for  receiving  ground  glass  aud  envelope  for 
attachment  to  camera. 

The  improvement  consists  of  a  stiff  board  slide,  that  is  entirely  drawn  out  of  the  Holder  when  an  exposure  is 
made  and  a  shut-off  of  light,  which  closes  the  aperature  caused  by  the  withdrawing  of   the  slide. 

These  Holders  commend  themselves  to  the  amateur  and  view  photographer  by  reason  of  the  ease  and  security 
with  which  a  large  number  of  plates  can  be  transported,  saving  the  operator  the  necessity  of  finding  a  dark-room  for 
changing  plates,  or  of  carrying  the  plates  protected  by  a  number  of  weighty  and  expensive  dry-plate  holders. 

The  advantage  of  the  operator  in  the  gallery  will  readily  be  seen.  In  the  case  of  preparation,  when  rushes 
so  frequently  occur,  sufficient  plates  for  the  day's  work  may  be  packed  in  these  holders  and  placed  conveniently 
near  the  camera,  this  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  dark-room  for  and  with  every  plate  used,  thus 
saving  time  and  enabling  at  least  twice  as  many  sittings  to  be  made  as  could  otherwise  be  done. 

To  use  the  improved  Practical  Plate-Holders,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  frame  attachment  for  whatever  size  of 
camera  you  propose  to  work  them  with. 

In  ordering,  to  simplify  matters,  please  observe  the  following  instructions  ;  First  lay  your  ground-glass  frame 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  outline  the  exact  dimensions  Next  give  correctly  by  an  inside  line  the  size  of  rabbets,  so 
as  to  insure  an  exact  fit.     And  finally  state  what  size  of  holder  you  intend  to  use. 

To  warrant  the  good  results  of  our  holder,  your  frame  should  be  ordered  with  holders 

WE  APPEND  PRICES, 


3Kx4'/(, per  doz. ) 

4  x5, 

4'4'x5^, »  I 

4^x6^, »       ; 

5  x8, 

&%*.&%, 


$3  50 

4  50 

5  00 

6  00 


8x10, per  doz.,  $7  25 

10  x  12,  .......     .  »  12  00 

11x14, 

14x17, 

16x20, 

20x24, 


made 
\     to 
order. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 


G.   GENNERT,    No.    105   WILLIAM    ST.,    NEW   YORK. 

Eastern  Agent  for  the  G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE,  Best  in  the  World. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  BEMABKABLE  CUBES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STBONGLY  ENDOBSED  :  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  H03IE  TBEA  TMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FBEE:  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DES.  STABKEY  &  PAIEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON   PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  or  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE/'  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 
Circulars  How  to  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

194  Worth  St,  New  York. 


J.   C.   SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 

AND  KEEP 

American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Three  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOfiRAPHICSl 

— *?-IT   IS    RESPECTFULLY   SUGGESTED   TO  — <*- 

Employers  of  Photographic  Help,  Wives  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Relatives  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT   NO   MORE   ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT   CAN  BE  FOUND   THAN 

WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

Hundreds  have  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and 
from  both  givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise, 
approval,  and  satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes  :  "  The  $4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book." 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employe  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilson's  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 

We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues.  Photographies  hits  the  nail   right   on    the   head.     I 

— Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  ot  the  Paris  Moniteur.  would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  Looks  on  pho- 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  liter-  tography  put  together      The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 

ature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  °r|g^a  •. and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.— 

work   deserves.      Among  the  photographic  writers  of  ''•  "■  E-ilbukn,  Littleton,  IN.  H. 

America  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that 
— Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth.  his  $i  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  corn- 
By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in  mission  off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit 


America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject. — Dk.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.   .   .   .      Mr.    Wilson 


of  its  price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you 
have  played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photo- 
gragbic  stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beeee,  Chicago. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
imble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest   place  in   their  library. — F.   M. 


could  hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and  Spencer;  Mansfield,  Pa. 

practical  publication.— Anthony's  Bulletin,  N.  Y.  I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  ; 


for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 
C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 


It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. —John  Carbutt,  Phila.  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  our- 

Itis  a  complete  library.-W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn.  ||lv^  wh°  are  "  out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak.-J.  R. 

...  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

It  demands  a  position  in   the  library  of  every  pho-  .     .  .   " 

tographer,  and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as  *  our  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out  ^  practical 

soonas  its  merits  become  known  —  Editor  Photographic  a"?  t0  ™e  P0,nt>  andno  nonsense.— Walt.  C.  North, 

Times  and  American  Photographer.  Utica,  N.  V. 


X5L3NTO"W    ALL    YE3, 

That  Wilson ' s  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.     The  fourth  thousand  is  being  sold. 

$4.00— WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS— $4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

1  (over.) 


ANY  READER  WILL  SEE  THE   ADDITIONAL  VALUE   GIVEN 
ANY  WORK  BY  A  FULL  INDEX. 

"PHOTOGRAPHICS"  IS  WELL  SUPPLIED  WITH  SUCH. 


SPECIMEN  INDEX  PAGE  EEOM  WILSON'S  PHOTOGPvAPHICS. 


Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 
Bichloride  of  Mercury. 
Ferrid  Cyanide. 
Iron  and  Acid. 
Perchloride  of  Iron. 
Permanganate  of  Potash. 
Pyrogallic  Acid. 
Schlippe's  Salts. 
Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,   Rectifying   Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 
Photography. 
Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View    Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning  "  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring  "  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo- Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 

Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 

Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 
Sensitizing  the. 
Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 
Husnik's     Substratum    for     the 

Plates  for. 
Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 
Cleaning  and  Washing. 
Development  of. 
Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 
Dense  Negatives. 
Development  Process  of. 
Flat  Negatives. 
Medallions. 
on  Albumen  Paper, 
on  Various  Surfaces. 
Stereoscopic  Views. 
Temperature  in. 
Vignettes. 
Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 
Decolorizing  the. 
Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the.'   . 
Blistering  of  the. 
Burnishing  the. 
Defectively  Toned. 
Drying  the. 
Encaustic  Paste  for. 
Fading  of  the. 
Fixing. 
Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 
Lubricating. 
Measled  or  Mottled. 
Metallic  Spots  in. 
Refuse  to  Tone. 
"Spotting"  the. 
Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 
Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 
W ashing  in  "  Lead  Water." 
Washing  the. 
With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 
Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


Screens  and  Curtains. 
Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotyp 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of, 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives, 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Remo 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening   Gelatine   Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction, 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrade 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetre! 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  Iodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine: 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [of 

Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Us< 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface- 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
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A  GLOW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  amateur  and  his  old  friend,  the  daily  worker,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
literature  line,  and  we  ask  their  attention  to  the  following  list,  which  includes 
about  everything  there  is  need  for.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  every  branch 
of  photography. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer.  A  monthly  magazine,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
superior  merit.  $5  a  year;  $2.50  for  six  months. — Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen 
years  of  success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to  the  practical,  working,  growing 
photographer.     Do  not  go  without  its  valuable  help. 

The  Practical  Printer.  By  C.  W.  Hearn  Price,  $2.50.  Second  edition  now  ready. — 
This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into  all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver 
printing,  and  is  full  of  good. 

Photographers'  Pocket  Reference-book.  By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.  Price,  $1.50. — For 
the  dark-room.  It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other  book.  Full  of  formulas — short,  practical,  and 
plain. 

American  Carbon  Manual.  Price,  $2. — For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing 
process,  this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 

The  Ferrotyper's  Guide.  Price,  75  cents. — Cheap  and  complete.  For  the  ferrotyper, 
this  is  the  only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  II.  P.  Robinson.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper  cover, 
$1. — For  the  art  photographer. 

"Wilson's  Photographies.  The  newest  and  most  complete  photographic  lesson-book. 
Covers  every  department.     352  pages.      Finely  illustrated.     Only  $4.     By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

"Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes.  Price,  $2  per 
volume. — For  the  lantern  exhibitor,  (lives  incidents  and  facts  in  entertaining  style  of  about  2,000 
places  and  things,  including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Bigelow's  Artistic  Photography.  Price  reduced  to  $4. — For  the  lover  of  "art.  Beats 
his  "Album  of  Lighting  and  rosing."     Superb!     With  twelve  photographs  and  instructions. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Composition.  Price,  $3.50. — All  should  study  it.  A  splendid 
work,  largely  illustrated,  giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  posing. 

Studies  in  Artistic  Printing.  By  C.  W.  Hearn.  Price,  $3.50. — Embellished  with  six 
fine  cabinet  and  promenade  portrait  studies. 

The  Photographic  Colorists'  G-uide.  By  John  L.  Cihon.  Cloth,  $1.50. — The  newest 
and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883.  A  year-book.  Cloth  bound,  $1  ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — Back  volumes,  same  price. 

The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A  guide  to  the  young  photogra- 
pher, either  professional  or  amateur.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver-Printing.  By  II.  P.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney, 
R.E.,F.R.S.     Price,  50  cents.     Illuminated  cover.     Cloth  bound,  75  cents. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1883,  as  volume  I.,  and  The 
Photo.  News  Year  Book  for  1883,  as  volume  II.    Price,  $1  for  the  two  volumes. 

How  to  Make  Pictures.  (Second  edition  of  5,000  copies.)  The  ABC  of  Dry-plate  pho- 
tography.    By  Henry  Clay  Price.     Price,  illuminated  cover,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Photography  with  Emulsion.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Price,  $1 
per  copy. 

Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  in  Dry-plate  Photography.  Price,  25  cents  per 
copy. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.     Price,  50  cents  per  copy. 
The  Spanish  edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.     Ligeras   Lecciones  sobre   Fotografia 
Dedicados  a  Los  Aficionados.     Price,  $1  per  copy. 

All  orders  for  above  will  be  filled,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  price  at  the 
office  of  this  magazine. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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188  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 


I   ALL  REQUISITES 


PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Nos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  &.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash,  trade,  believing-  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 
Our  Warerooms  are  commodioiis,located  conveniently 
^—  for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.    We  deal  in  nothing  but 
-  supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.     We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 


THE  PLAQUE, 

A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PICTURE. 

A  Grand,  A  Perfect  Success.    Be  the  First  to  Profit  by  it. 


PATENTED,  OCTOBER  10  AND  DECEMBER  5th,  1882,  AND  JANUARY  2d,  1883. 
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Ater  much  careful  experiment,  I  have  perfected  machinery  and  other 
means  for  producing  my  new  invention,  and  am  prepared  to  supply  appa- 
ratus and  instructions  to  photographers,  made  with  special  care. 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet-size  picture,  mounted  on  Clench's  specially 
designed  cards ;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep  cameo  form, 
with  a  peculiar  rim  to  represent  a  Plaque. 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  Having  found  that  it  would  save  my 
fellow  photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and  money, 
if  given  in  hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce  The  Plaque, 
I  have  prepared  myself  to  supply 

Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  my  Patents,  Outfits,  Accessories,  "with 

Full  Instructions  to  make  Plaques.    All  the  Photographer 

needs  in  addition  to  the  Outfit  is  a  Letter-press. 

I  will  send  four  sample  Plaques  for  $i.     Licenses,  including  outfits,  $25. 
For  reduced  photographs,  see  Phila.  Photo,  and  Photo.  Times  for  Dec. 

TESTIMONIALS. * 
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"Send  me  the  complete  apparatus  with  full 
instructions  for  making,  also  400  mounts." — 
F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  immediately." — Alba 
PeARSALL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  style  is  quite  worthy  of  admiration. 
Please  send  me  a  full  outfit." — C.  M.  French, 
Garretsville,  0. 

"I  think  them  very  nice.  Send  me  the  outfit 
with  instructions." — E.  R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Your  Plaque  is  new,  neat,  and  nobby.  Send' 
me  the  outfit.  I  like  them  very  much." — Charles 
W.  Buell,   Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

"  I  want  to  make  Plaques.  Send  me  the 
outfit." — L.  R.  Evans,  Scranton,  Pa. 

"I  like  the  style  very  much,  and  believe  as  a 
novelty  they  will  take  a  good  run.  I  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  them  in  my  business.  Please 
give  me  all  the  necessary  information." — J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  with  full  details  and  stock 
of  cards." — R.  E.  Rock  WOOD,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

"  The  more  I  look  at  them  the  more  I  wish  to 
know  about  them.  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full 
details." — J.  J.  Wolfe,  Lancaster,  0. 

"I  think  them  quite  pretty  and  nice,  and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  desirable  novelty." — E.  I>. 
Brand,  Chicago,  III. 

'' I  think  them  very  nice." — Charles  Akin, 
Evanston,  III. 

"  They  are  fine,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  my  town.  Send  me  the  outfit  at 
once." — J.  H.  Reed,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

f^S ,4 


"They  are  very  neat.  Your  style  of  mounting 
them  is  original.'' — E.  D.  Ormsby,  Oakland,  Cal. 

"They  are  very  pretty  and  I  want  them. 
Send  outfit  promptly  by  first  express." — C  C 
Packard,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"lam  'gone  struck'  with  the  idea,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  at  once  grant  me  permission 
to  take  them,  even  before  your  patent  is  issued." 
— E.  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

"  I  have  had  splendid  success,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them." — Geo.  P.  Patterson, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

"The  Plaque  is  a  perfect  success.  Am  very 
much  pleased." — S.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"  Outfit  for  Plaque  at  hand ;  have  made  several 
dozen  samples.  Everything  works  0.  K.  Every 
body  seems  pleased  with  the  Plaque  picture.  I 
get  one  dollar  each  for  duplicates." — J.  N.  Lutz, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

"Samples  just  received,  and  am  more  pleased 
with  them  even  than  the  copies  in  the  Photogra- 
pher led  us  to  suppose  they  would  be;  we  are 
anxious  to  make  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
send  on  the  Outfit  and  250  Mounts,  the  same  as 
sample." — Ferry  &  Holtzmann,  132  Bowery, 
N.  Y. 

"Very  much  pleased  with  our  success  in 
working  them." — H.  B.  Hillyer,  Austin,  Texas. 

"I  am  working  Plaques,  and  like  them  very 
much." — E.  E.  Henry,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

"We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  results, 
and  have  not  the  least  trouble  in  making  them." 
— Ferry  &  Holtman,  New  York. 


NEW  TESTIMONIALS   ADDED  WEEKLY. •*• ""3 

Plaque  Card  Mounts,  Four  Designs,  for  Sale. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonials  which  have  been  received  for  the 
Plaque,  and  the  list  is  being  added  to  considerably  every  day.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 

F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Curds  and  Outfits  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  to  Licensees. 
(SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  4  OF  COVER.) 
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EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 

PERSONALLY  PHOTOGRAPHED  VIEWS  OF 

THE  ORIENT. 
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Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  Photographing  at  the  Great  Pyramids.     Engraved  from  his 
own  Photograph  from  Nature. 

EGYPT,  ARABIA,  *»  PALESTINE. 

•■»* 

For  the  OPTICAL  LANTERN, 

For  the  GRAPHOSCOPE, 

For  the  STEREOSCOPE. 

WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS,  Descriptions  of  Foreign  Travel.    Two  Vols. 

$2.00  per  Volume. 


AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  TERMS. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 


-**?!  JF^ETffigE  @N  EVERY  BOTCP  0E  Pp0¥06^PpY.^ 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee'of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST  AND    MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   LESSON-BOOK, 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.     Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  xs/ull  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By   Edward  L.  "Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  "2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGKAPHEKS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vooel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb!  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  O.   W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished   with   six   fine   cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  Eobinson.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  C0L0RISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  hound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


COPIES   MAILED  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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The  Book  for  the  OUT-DOOR  WORKER  Specially.    Now  is  the  time  to  read 


ROBINSON'S 


Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography, 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 

I. 

II 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


Introductory. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example. 
Balance — Examples — {continued). 
Unity. 

Examples — Expression. 
Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Forms. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  {continued) — Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XV11.  Portraiture. 
XVIII.   Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 
XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 
XX.  Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 
XXI.   Backgrounds 
XXII.  Accessories 

XXIII.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 
XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade. 
XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  {continued ). 
XXVIII.  Chiaro-oscuro— Breadth. 
XXIX    Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 
XXXI.  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPULAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  EUROPE.    . 
IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NO  W  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 
HIM  ON  THE  A.RT  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


'•  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— Gr.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  ITS 
READERS  SAY : 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success. "- 
M.    H.    Albee, 
Marlboro.  Mass. 


"I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  an  I 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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A    GREAT  SUCCESS! 

THE 

NEW  DRESDEN  ALBUMEN 


THREE  CROWN  PAPER. 


#    $    <g> 

MSDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


$    tt    <g> 

DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


^    #    <g> 

DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


For  Sa/g  ^  a//  Photo.  Stock  Dealers. 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Sole  Agents. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUT 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Printing  Medallion  Pictures 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
JSst^No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Ready.        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  Answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  Q,UICKL.Y  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  50  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  00.,  New  York. 
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IN    PB.HSSS. 


READY  THIS  MONTH. 
A  NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  VOG-EL, 

ENTITLED, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS 


--SINCE    18  79.—- 


A  Splendid  Book  for  the  Professional  and  Amateur, 

By  Dr.  H.  W.  VOGEL,  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

Elaborately  illustrated  with  wood  cuts,  and  will  contain  a  splendid  Cabinet 
Portrait  by  Electric  Light,  from  Negative  by  Wm.  Kurtz,  New  York,  together 
with  a  fully  illustrated  description  of  Wm.  Kurtz's  new  methods  of  lighting. 

PRICE   WILL,   BE    ANNOUNCED    BY    CIRCULAR. 

?SENL>  FOR  OJSrJE.al 


e^_ 
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Preface. 

American  Publisher's  Note. 
Chap.  I.  Physical  Effects  of  Light. 
II.  Chemical  Effects  of  Light. 

III.  Photographic  Chemistry. 

IV.  Photographic  Optics. 

V.  Photographic  Apparatus. 


Chap.  VI.  The  New  Photographic 
Processes. 
VII.  Photographic  Esthetics 
and  Portrait  Technique 
VIII.  Photography    for   Ama- 
teurs. 
IX.  New  Style  of  Pictures. 


%ggrNearly  One  Hundred   Illustrations,  made   specially  for   this   work. 
SEE    FUTURE    ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EDWARD   L.  WILSON, 

912  and  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE   ALL     KLNDS    OF 

CARDS  AND   CARDBOARDS 

FOR  _ 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOK 


»• 


WAREHOUSE: 

527  AECH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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THE3M! 


WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  15K, 

THE 

Oml  j  Pattern, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

Now  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 


They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break  ;  are  always  ready  ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 


ARE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Below. 

SEE  TESTIMONIALS. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  /or  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just^the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL.  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested  ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner."—"  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  1 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCREASE 
THEIR 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERY 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine    trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  tor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  «       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15j£,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,17,18,                                »                 »            »        Half           »               »                    »               »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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HANOI'S 

—SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 
This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     Mg~  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 
never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"    a  Retouching  Varnish. 
"    Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"    the  Celehrated  Berlin  Process. 


For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 
*'     Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 
"    Printing  Weak  Negatives. 


All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 

mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
Cotton  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TR ASKS  FERROTYPE 7~fl  ft  T  T  ft  T|  T  ft  ft! 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUllIlUlllUll 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS.     NO  RETAIL  ORDERS  FILLED.    ORDER  OF  YOUR  DEALER. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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3A30SS  K  MAGEE  &  OQ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF   PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals 

JIo.  622  Jlace  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Standard  Quality  and  Parity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-*£==*+  STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED, 


PEFTO1S  of  G0J.P  and  SIJiYEJl  W  AST£. 

g^^  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  allcntion."^^ 

SINGHFS 

VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAY  MOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS 

(Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHL  Inventor. 


The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 

Price,  by  mail,  $1.50, 


See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1881,  or  in  Wilson's 
Photographies. 


FOR  SALE 
BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
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JOHN   G.  HOOD. 


ESTABLISHED    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON 


uSON,    HOOD   & 

\V   V  825  Arch  Street,  V  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 


Centennial,  1876 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4  I081 10. 
Cabinet  Lenses,  \'os,  3  and  .'{. 
Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  'l,  and  3. 
Triplets,  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
I    Symmetrical*.     Rapid  Sy  1111111I ricals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
StereograpHic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
New  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 


Steinheil's  Sons' 


APLANATIC 


Lenses. 


We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 


So.  1—  1-4  size, 3J4  incli  focus, $25  00 

»    3—  1-3      »      5\i        »  »        30  00 

»    3—  4-4      »      7  »  »        45  OO 


No. 


4 —  8x10  size,  ..  10'4  inch  focus,    $GO  00 

5—10x13      »      ...13^       »  »     TO  00 

6-13 xlG      »      ...lGi/       »  »     ....110  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work, 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OP 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Vieuus, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  bo  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  -Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade 

i;W.H.C.55  Instantaneous  Drou  Slmtter. 

Small  Size,  $6  00 ;  Large  Size,  $7.00. 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LISTS    FREE    TO 
ALL  APPLICANTS. 


G.   CRAMER, 


"  LI  LI." 

ON   CRAMER'S   EXTRA   RAPID   PLATE. 


Ustcrtmn     PuKli/*     I  i'Kmh 


THE 


hihuUlphh  Wk$te$tyitt, 


EDITED    BY    EDWARD    L.    WILSON. 


Vol.  XX. 


JULY,    1883. 


No.  235. 


DOTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

It  was  a  handsome  thing  in  the  P.  A.  of 
A.  to  invite  Dr.  Vogel  to  be  present  at  the 
Milwaukee  Convention.  A  formal  invita- 
tion has  gone  to  him  through  our  hands, 
but  we  happen  to  know  that  the  Doctor  ex- 
pects to  be  present.  We  used  our  persuasive 
arguments  with  him  a  little  ahead  of  time, 
knowing  full  well  that  a  delighted  fraternity 
would  greet  him  just  as  warmly  as  they  did 
at  Cleveland  in  1870.  The  doctor  has 
grown  since  he  was  in  Cleveland,  not  only 
in  renown  and  reputation,  but  in  size.  There 
is  more  of  him  to  love  than  there  was  twelve 
years  ago,  or  even  in  1876,  when  some  of  us 
saw  him. 

There  seems  to  be  a  genuine  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Exposition  to  do  honor  to  some  of 
the  veterans.  The  editor  of  this  magazine 
has  been  invited  to  crown  his  twentieth 
year  in  the  service  of  the  fraternity  by 
sharing  some  of  the  delights  of  his  Oriental 
tour  with  his  friends  at  Milwaukee,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  invitation  extended  to  him, 
printed  last  month. 

Be  assured  everybody  who  fails  to  visit 
the  Milwaukee  Convention  and  Exposition 
will  make  a  mistake.  The  thing  is  going 
along  quietly,  but  will  be  a  grand  affair. 
Do  not  neglect  to  be  there  if  you  can  help  it. 

The  Southern  Exposition  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  opens  August  1,  1883,  and 
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continues  one  hundred  days.  This  will  not 
prevent  our  Southern  friends  from  going  to 
Milwaukee.  They  can  stop  at  Louisville 
as  they  go  back.  Photography  has  been 
placed  in  department  ■">,  group  1>">.  Leave 
your  exhibit  there  as  you  go  home,  but  on 
no  consideration  permit  Milwaukee  to  sutler. 

A  Handsome  Senorita  went  to  one  of 
the  best  photographers  in  Madrid  lately  to 
have  her  picture  taken.  When  the  posture 
was  all  settled,  and  the  cloth  was  about  to 
be  drawn,  the  artist  threw  a  last  glance  at 
his  subject,  and,  to  his  consternation,  found 
that  she  was  holding  a  pistol  to  her  head. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  he  cried;  "you 
will  not  shoot  yourself;  it  would  ruin  my 
business;  besides,  it  would  be  wicked  to 
mar  so  lovely  a  face."  "  Do  not  be  afraid," 
she  replied  ;  "  I  have  no  thought  of  spoiling 
the  original  of  one  of  your  best  pictures; 
but  my  love  has  left  me,  and  I'm  going  to 
send  him  my  photograph  in  this  postupe, 
with  the  message  that  I'll  fire  if  he  does 
not  return  to  me."  A  few  weeks  after,  the 
photographer  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  the 
portraits  of  a  young  married  pair — without 
the  pistol.  This  is  old  now — was  prepared 
for  last  month.    There  are  tioo  pistols  now. 

According  to  J.  Kay,  collodion  which 
has  become  discolored,  thereby  working 
more  tardily  than  fresh,  may  be  restored  to 
its  pristine  beauty  and  activity  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  liquor 
ammonia  (.800  sp.  gr.)  to  one-half  litre  of 
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collodion.      The  ammonia  must  be  highly 
concentrated. 

Hitherto  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  directly  use  photography  for  the 
purposes  of  wood-engraving  have  not  met 
with  entire  satisfaction.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  film  upon  the  surface  of 
the  wood  is  apt  to  be  torn  by  the  gravure 
employed  in  cutting.  Henderson  employs 
a  new  method,  by  which  the  film  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  notwithstanding  a  collodion 
image  is  impressed  upon  the  wooden  block. 
For  the  fixing  of  this  image,  he  employs 
alcohol  instead  of  water.  A  collodion  dia- 
positive  is  prepared,  covered  with  glass,  and 
laid  in  a  bath  of  alcohol.  The  block  is  next 
put  in  alcohol,  and  one  laid  upon  the  other. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  wood  does  not 
swell  up,  as  would  be  the  case  were  water 
employed.  The  collodion  adheres  very 
closely  to  the  wood. 

Chlorosilver  Gelatine  for  Lantern 
Slides. — (a)  95  grammes  of  silver  nitrate 
are  dissolved  in  480  c.cm.  of  water. 

(b)  48  grammes  of  gelatine  and  48granimes 
of  chloride  of  sodium  in  720  c.cm.  of  water. 

(c)  48  grammes  of  gelatine  in  240  c.cm. 
of  water. 

The  three  vessels  with  their  contents  are 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  50°  C,  and, 
when  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  conveyed  to 
a  dark-room,  where  a  and  c  are  mixed,  and 
slowly  poured  with  constant  stirring  into  b. 
The  mixture  is  quickly  cooled,  and,  when 
it  has  set,  washed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Dr.  Eder  recommends  the  following : 


(a)  Water, 

Bromide  of  Ammonium, 
Bromide  of  Potassium, 
Iodide  of  Potassium, . 
Gelatine  (Simeon's),  . 


500  c.cm. 
24  grammes. 
24 

5         " 
80         " 


After  dissolving,  the  following  solution  is 
added : 

(6)  Water,         .         .  .         .500  c.cm. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  .         .       60  grammes. 

As  much  ammonia  to  redissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate formed.  The  preparation  is  suf- 
fered to  digest  at  50°  C.  for  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  under  constant  agitation  ; 
otherwise  the  bromide  of  silver  would  settle 
at  the  bottom.    Development  is  best  effected 


with  Edwards'  glycerine  developer.  The 
plates  fix  very  slowly,  and  need  strengthen- 
ing. 

Abney  has  recently  made  a  series  of  in- 
teresting experiments  concerning  the  trans- 
parency of  different  colored  glasses  and  other 
media  to  the  actinic  or  chemic  rays  of  light. 
Glass  colored  yellow  by  silver  allows  the 
red,  yellow,  and  green  rays  to  pass  freely  up 
to  F.  in  the  spectrum,  but  absorbs  the  blue 
and  violet.  Ultra-violet  rays,  however,  pass 
through  in  considerable  number.  A  solu- 
tion of  bichlorate  of  potassa,  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  acts  much  better,  ab- 
sorbing the  green,  the  blue,  the  violet,  and 
ultra-violet  rays. 

The  much-lauded  cherry  liquid  does  not 
prove  itself  opaque  to  the  actinic  rays. 
Only  the  ultra-violet  and  the  yellow-green 
rays  were  withheld,  but  the  blue  penetrated 
easily ;  even  two  layers  of  the  liquid  could 
not  entirely  exclude  these  rays. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Kimball  sets  a  good  example 
by  sharing  with  the  craft  the  advantages 
he  has  in  his  work.  We  thank  him  there- 
fore. 

PHOTO- ART  AMONG  THE  STUDIOS. 

New  York. — Continued. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  modern 
photographic  art  is  the  attention  paid  to 
accessory.  A  photograph  is  to-day  con- 
sidered as  a  picture,  not  only  in  regard  to 
technique  and  manual  skill,  but  in  compo- 
sition, in  selection  and  disposition  of  objects, 
in  general  arrangement  and  effect.  Effect, 
indeed,  is  the  first  principle  of  photographic 
art.  It  matters  little  how  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced, provided  it  be  satisfactory,  and  this 
is  at  once  the  strong  point  and  the  weak  one 
of  the  art.  The  temptation  to  cultivate 
chic,  as  painters  call  it,  at  the  expense  of 
solid  qualities  of  workmanship  and  single- 
ness of  artistic  purpose,  presents  itself  even 
more  strongly  to  the  photographer  than  to 
the  artist  proper,  partly  because  the  average 
public  expects  chic  in  photography,  even 
though  it  may  not  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  partly  because 
photography  is  in  itself  an  embodied  form 
of  chic.      Few  people  outside  of  the  higher 
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ranks  of  the  profession  appreciate  the  com- 
bination of  qualities  which  go  to  form  a 
really  fine  photograph.  Skill  in  posing  and 
lighting ;  artistic  truth  and  sincerity  of  treat- 
ment; judicious  retouching,  and  as  little  of 
it  as  possible ;  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
trinsic qualities  of  the  work  in  the  finishing 
processes — all  these  really  serious  elements 
of  good  photography  are  ignored  or  misap- 
prehended by  the  world  at  large.  But  "a 
pretty  picture"  comes  within  the  universal 
range  of  appreciation,  and,  consequently, 
the  idea  of  pretty  and  pleasing  accessories 
is  one  that  finds  favor  everywhere.  Pho- 
tographers in  America  are  hampered  by  the 
same  thing  that  dwarfs  the  talent  of  our 
artists,  and  either  stultifies  them  into  hope- 
less mediocrity,  or  exiles  them  to  Europe  in 
despair — namely,  the  want  of  an  educated 
and  enlightened  art-public.  For  one  per- 
son who  appreciates  the  value  of  a  finely 
modelled  head,  full  of  nerve  and  force,  united 
in  color,  against  a  simple,  neutral  back- 
ground, there  are  a  dozen  who  demand  elab- 
orate reproductions  of  toilette  and  as  many 
pasteboard  accessories  as  the  photographer 
will  give  for  the  price.  The  methods  of 
photography  are  very  like  those  of  the  stage. 
The  papier-mache  vases  and  shields  of  the 
photographic  studio  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  the  average  mind,  and  touch  the  ro- 
mantic spot  in  the  average  heart,  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  the  pasteboard  banquets 
and  the  vine-draped  balconies  of  the  theatre. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  pho- 
tographer has  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
strongest  elements  of  human  life — human 
vanity — while  the  artist,  except  in  the  case 
of  portrait-painting  and  intercourse  with  his 
models,  is  generally  spared  this  form  of  con- 
flict with  opposing  forces.  This  fact  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  of  a 
photographer's  work.  In  photography,  as 
in  art,  a  man  may  cherish  a  high  ideal,  but 
the  element  of  expediency  necessarily  enters 
very  largely  into  his  treatment  of  his  sub- 
jects. These  considerations  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  photographic 
accessory.  Accessory,  at  its  highest  artistic 
value  and  in  its  most  elevated  form,  should 
be  strictly  intrinsic — not  extrinsic — that  is, 
it  should  seem  to  spring  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  be  entirely  appropriate  in 


character,  but,  as  every  practical  photog- 
rapher knows,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  so 
lofty  a  standard  of  artistic  fitness.  Let  me 
offer  an  example,  drawn  from  the  show-case 
of  a  minor  photographer.  The  spectacle 
of  a  fat  woman  in  a  Bowery  holiday  cos- 
tume, with  unlimited  brass  jewelry,  standing 
against  a  background  of  Ionic  columns,  with 
a  Grecian  urn  on  a  pedestal  by  her  side,  can- 
not be  said  to  offer  a  glowing  example  of 
intrinsic  harmony  of  accessory;  but  if  the 
conscientious  photographer  had  proposed  to 
the  fat  woman  to  place  herself  against,  for 
instance,  a  background  of  kitchen-shelves, 
adorned  with  scalloped  paper  and  pottery, 
after  the  German  manner,  and  had  substi- 
tuted a  kitchen-range  for  the  Grecian  urn, 
he  would  unquestionably  have  lost  his  cus- 
tomer. Yet  the  shelves  and  the  range  were 
probably  concomitants  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  subject,  and  Ionic  columns  and  antique 
urns  had  no  place  in  her  experience.  Idealism 
is  latent  in  every  human  breast,  and  being 
photographed  is  among  the  masses  nothing 
in  the  world  but  the  simple  expression  of 
aspiration  towards  an  ideal  which  shall  lift 
them  above  the  sordid  cares  of  every-day 
life.  It  requires  a  very  high  degree  of  cul- 
ture and  large  experience  to  appreciate 
artistic  realism.  In  following  photography 
as  a  profession,  a  man  cannot  afford  to  allow 
himself  to  be  carried  away  from  the  imme- 
diate expediencies  of  his  position  by  the  art- 
idea.  The  development  of  the  art-idea  in 
photography  must  necessarily  be  gradual, 
and  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  art-edu- 
cation of  the  public. 

The  collection  which  I  saw  recently  at 
Mora's  of  photographs  in  costume  of  a  large 
number  of  the  guests  at  the  Vanderbilt  ball 
offers  as  good  an  illustration  of  appropriate-' 
ness  of  accessory  as  can  be  found.  Almost 
every  costume  demanded  a  different  back- 
ground, suitable  to  the  character  or  historical 
period  represented.  As  Mr.  Mora  owns 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  large  back- 
grounds, besides  a  number  of  smaller  sit- 
tings, he  was  enabled  to  produce  a  series  of 
correct  and  effective  representations.  They 
are  arranged  and  adapted  with  much  judg- 
ment and  taste,  although  many  of  the  sub- 
jects have  an  air  of  being  ill  at  ease  in  their 
fanciful  garments,  and  are  awkward  in  their 
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poses.  This,  however,  is  not  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  photographer.  Much  skill  is 
shown  in  the  management  of  the  lights, 
especially  with  effects  of  gradation.  Light- 
ing and  posing  are  matters  which  do  not 
depend  as  much  upon  technical  rules  as  they 
do  upon  the  artistic  feeling,  the  correct  taste 
and  eye,  and  the  experience  of  the  operator. 
But  in  the  matter  of  posing,  the  operator  is 
frequently  blamed  for  an  awkwardness  and 
want  of  grace  and  pliability  in  the  subject 
for  which  he  should  certainly  not  be  held 
responsible.  The  individuality  of  each  of 
the  portraits  under  consideration  is  very 
well  conceived  and  developed.  The  first 
photograph  in  the  album  shown  is  a  large 
full-length  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  in 
the  costume  of  a  Venetian  lady — a  richly 
embroidered  robe,  with  hanging  sleeves  of 
lace,  and  a  species  of  jewelled  diadem  on 
her  head.  This  really  imposing  figure  is 
placed  against  a  background  of  Italian 
architecture — a  portico  or  loggia,  with  a  view 
of  Venice  and  the  Lagune  in  the  distance — 
the  whole  kept  well  subordinated  and  show- 
ing a  nice  sense  of  proportion.  Six  white 
pigeons,  representing  the  pigeons  of  St. 
Mark,  are  artistically  disposed  about  the 
figure.  One  is  eating  from  the  right  hand, 
which  is  raised  almost  to  a  level  with  the 
head,  giving  the  fine  curves  of  a  beautifully 
modelled  arm ;  another  is  eating  from  the 
left  hand,  which  is  depressed  to  a  level  with 
the  knee.  On  this  side  is  placed  a  high 
carved  chair.  Tbe  six  white  masses  form 
the  high-lights  of  the  composition,  repeated 
in  the  dress  of  the  figure,  and  well  distri- 
buted, without  producing  an  effect  of  ab- 
ruptness. 

This  composition  shows  such  excellent  ar- 
tistic qualities  that  its  principal  defect  might 
almost  pass  unnoticed  if  it  did  not  illustrate 
the  very  question  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing— intrinsic  harmony  of  accessory,  and  in 
its  subtlest  phase.  There  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  objects  employed,  or  with 
their  arrangement — but  in  the  statuesque 
figure  there  is  a  fault,  not  exactly  of  pose, 
but  of  sympathetic  action.  A  woman  feed- 
ing doves,  even  a  great  lady  of  Venice, 
would  scarcely  stare  straight  out  into  vac- 
ancy, in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  any- 
thing but  her  own  dignity.      Against  the 


pose,  as  a  pose,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  full  of  admirable  lines 
and  well-balanced  curves,  but  it  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  action  presupposed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  doves,  and,  therefore,  produces 
an  incongruity  in  the  accessories  of  the  com- 
position. This  is  the  chief  defect  of  this 
series  of  photographs — as  a  whole,  a  lack  of 
proper  action  in  the  figure  in  its  relation  to 
the  costume  and  pose,  superficially  con- 
sidered. In  an  ordinary  photograph,  this 
irrelevancy  would  not  be  as  striking,  but 
in  character-pictures,  it  becomes  a  serious 
matter. 

Another  photograph,  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  character  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  has  a 
picturesque  white  costume  against  a  dark 
background  of  columns  with  draperies.  The 
light  is  concentrated  full  on  the  figure.  An 
effective  figure  is  that  of  a  lady  holding  an 
electric  light,  as  high  as  she  can,  above  her 
head  against  the  sky,  producing  a  luminous 
effect  which  throws  the  sparkling,  glittering 
ornaments  of  her  fanciful  dress  into  relief. 
A  charming  composition  is  the  photograph 
of  a  young  couple  in  the  dresses  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  in  the  well-known  picture, 
' '  TJn  Mariage  sous  le  Directoire. ' '  They  are 
shown  coming  down  the  steps  of  a  terrace 
covered  with  foliage  and  with  low  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines  about  them  prettily  com- 
posed. The  simple  girlish  dress  of  the  bride 
is  nicely  rendered,  both  for  character  and 
texture,  and  the  light,  which  is  skilfully 
handled,  is  concentrated  on  her  figure  on  the 
right  of  the  composition.  The  play  of  light 
on  the  foliage  is  so  good  that  the  setting  ap- 
pears like  a  photograph  direct  from  Nature. 
The  pose  and  action  of  the  figures  are  excel- 
lent, and  altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  series.  Another  admir- 
able composition  is  the  figure  of  a  lady  in  a 
peacock  costume,  with  a  long  train  of  the 
tail-feathers,  a  bodice  made  of  the  eyes,  and 
head-ornaments  of  the  peacock's  crest,  with 
a  large  fan  of  feathers.  The  accessories  con- 
sist of  large  tropical  plants,  with  large  leaves 
disposed  in  broad  masses,  and  effectively 
carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  sweep  of  the 
peacock  tail.  The  train  is  treated  badly, 
and  is  left  in  comparative  shadow,  the  force 
of  the  camera  being  concentrated  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure.     This  is  an  excel- 
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lent  example  of  intrinsic  appropriateness  of 
accessory.  A  vivandiere  is  placed  in  a  rocky 
landscape,  with  a  background  of  trees,  and 
a  few  plants  and  vines  in  the  foreground.  A 
fine  photograph  of  a  beautiful  woman  shows 
the  subject  seated  in  a  statuesque  pose,  with 
her  well-poised  head  and  admirable  profile 
seen  against  a  rather  dark  background.  The 
only  accessory  is  a  bit  of  the  carved  chair  on 
which  the  figure  is  placed.  The  costume  is 
white,  covered  with  strings  of  large  pearl 
beads,  and  the  light  is  well  focussed  upon  it. 
A  small,  piquante  brunette,  in  a  sort  of 
demon  costume,  embroidered  with  devices 
symbolical  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  is 
posed  against  a  luminous  background  of  a 
chaotic  char-acter,  with  rocks  and  jets  of 
flame  on  both  sides  and  in  the  foreground. 
A  Moorish  dancing-girl  is  appropriately 
placed  against  a  Moorish  arch.  A  mediaeval 
costume,  rich  and  stiff  with  embroidery,  with 
a  conical  head-dress  and  a  white  veil  de- 
pending from  it,  worn  by  Miss  Edith  Fish, 
finds  an  appropriate  background  in  a  me- 
diaeval chamber,  with  wooden  pillars  and 
stained-glass  windows,  bearing  heraldic  de- 
vices— very  good  in  proportion  and  perspec- 
tive. 

An  excellent  photograph  is  thai  of  a  lady 

with  flowing  hair,  with  well-i Idled  neck 

and  arms,  iii  a  costume  covered  with  stars. 
A  gentleman  in  a  hussar's  uniform  is  seen 
against  a  park  background,  with  a  castle  in 
the  distance.  The  Due  de  Morny,  in  a 
court  dress,  is  gracefully  posed  in  an  inte- 
rior, in  which  the  lights  are  artistically  dis- 
tributed. A  jockey  or  guard,  in  a  pose  of 
considerable  action,  is  shown  standing  in 
front  of  an  inn,  near  a  large;  coach.  Two 
very  pretty  compositions  are  those  of  a 
Dresden  China  shepherd  and  shepherdess — 
white  figures — standing  on  a  pedestal,  with 
the  light  concentrated  upon  them  The 
background  in  shadow  is  the  wall  of  a  room 
of  the  rococo  period,  with  straight  panels 
and  mirrors.  These  photographs  show  ex- 
cellent effects  of  chiaro  scuro,  as  well  as  con- 
sistency of  treatment.  Very  good,  in  open- 
air  effect,  is  a  composition  of  a  Spanish  girl 
playing  on  a  mandolin,  standing  on  some 
steps  near  a  carved  Moorish  arch,  with  a 
view  of  an  open  space  of  water  and  fortifi- 
cations  beyond.      This  complete   work  has 


the  cachet  of  a  photograph  made  directly 
from  Nature.  -  A  very  graceful  study  is  a 
pliant  figure  representing  "Snow"  in  tulle 
draperies,  covered  with  swan's  down,  shrink- 
ing from  the  snow  falling  all  about  her — well 
posed,  arranged,  and  lighted.  A  young- 
lady  in  a  butterfly  costume  is  seen  in  an 
open  space,  between  tall  clumps  of  trees, 
against  a  background  of  water.  A  milk- 
maid has  a  rustic  background  with  a  cottage 
and  trees.  An  excellent  Spanish  scene  was 
produced  by  placing  a  Spanish  dancing-girl 
full  in  light  under  a  grated  window  at  the 
angle  of  a  building,  while  an  architectural 
perspective — a  street  with  archways  and  air- 
bridges— stretches  away  behind  the  figure 
in  shadow.  The  lighting  of  this  composi- 
tion is  very  good.  A  gentleman  in  Vene- 
tian costume  is  seen  against  a  view  of  the 
lagune,  with  the  prow  of  a  gondola  project- 
ing from  the  shadows  of  a  wall.  On  the  left 
of  the  foreground,  an  ungainly  Swiss  peasant 
costume  is  seen  against  a.  large  boulder,  with 
a  view  of  a  Swiss  lake  and  village  in  the. 
distance.  An  expressive  character-study  is 
that  of  a  planter,  in  a  landscape  evidently 
representing  a  sugar  plantation,  accurate  in 
detail.  "Iolanthe,"  a  graceful,  airy  figure, 
is  well  posed  and  lighted  with  delicacy. 
"  Bettina,"  in  the  "  Mascotte,"  is  seen  lean- 
ing over  a  rustic  gate,  with  a  flock  of  tur- 
keys near  by.  The  figure  of  a  witch  is  very 
appropriately  and  ingeniously  placed  in  a 
large  moon.  "The  Knave  of  Hearts"  is 
arranged  in  imitation  of  a  playing-card — 
that  is,  the  figure  is  truncated  at  the  hips, 
and  joined  to  a  duplicate  of  it  in  a  reverse 
position — very  clever  and  chic.  The  right 
arm  holds  a  large  heart  above  the  head,  with 
good  lines  of  composition. 

Mr.  Mora  apparently  makes  a  specialty 
of  picturesque  backgrounds  and  accessories. 
For  panel  pictures  he  employs  the  Moorish 
arch  considerably.  Among  portraits  of  thea- 
trical celebrities,  he  shows  many  good  com- 
positions. A  large  photograph  of  Campa- 
nini,  as  "  Don  Jose"  in  "Carmen,"  shows 
him  in  a  dashing  pose,  in  a  sitting  repre- 
senting a  Spanish  street,  which  gives  a  sense 
of  breadth  and  space,  and  is  good  in  effect 
of  light.  Madame  Modjeska,  in  the  char- 
acter of  "Viola,"  forms  the  subject  of  a 
charming  composition.      The  semi-Moorish 
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costume  and  the  graceful  airiness  of  the 
figure,  with  its  subtle,  harmonious  lines,  are 
admirable  in  themselves  and  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Moorish  interior  employed  as  a 
setting,  with  its  background  of  arches  and 
its  delicate  play  of  light  and  shade.  The 
composition  of  Modjeska  as  "  Rosalind,"  in 
which  she  is  shown  leaning  against  the 
forked  tree-stump  in  the  forest,  is  excellent 
in  the  figure  and  principal  accessories,  but 
the  effect  is  spoiled  by  the  modern  village- 
house  seen  in  the  distance.  A  pretty  com- 
position is  that  of  a  lady  and  little  girl — the 
child  seated  on  a  table,  with  its  arms  about 
the  neck  of  the  other  figure,  and  their  heads 
together.  A  fine  piece  of  work  is  a  large 
oval  photograph  of  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  pretty  young  lady,  with  a  gauze  scarf 
and  some  long  white  ostrich  feathers,  ad- 
mirably rendered,  twined  about  the  finely 
modelled,  rounded  shoulders. 

At  Marc  Gambier's  in  Fourteenth  Street, 
I  saw  a  number  of  pleasing  effects  of  acces- 
sory, especially  for  children.  A  little  boy 
is  posed  on  an  elevation  covered  with  a  Per- 
sian rug.  A  little  girl,  holding  a  doll,  is 
seated  on  a  high-backed  chair,  with  a  bit  of 
drapery  thrown  across  it,  and  a  statuette  of 
a  young  Bacchus  is  on  a  low  table  on  the 
other  side  of  the  composition.  An  excel- 
lent photograph  of  an  actress  in  an  evening 
costume  has  a  rich  velvet  and  fur  cloak 
artistically  disposed  as  an  accessory,  and  a 
Japanese  jar  on  a  stand  completing  the  com- 
position. A  very  good  realistic  snow  effect, 
probably  a  scene  in  a  play,  shows  a  police- 
man awakening  a  street-boy,  asleep  in  the 
snow.  A  child  in  the  costume  of  a  page 
was  seated  on  the  apex  of  a  sort  of  pyramid, 
covered  with  the  Persian  rug.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  this  rug  as  an  accessory  is 
that  the  high-lights  are  too  sharp,  owing  to 
the  white  masses  in  the  arabesques,  and 
thus,  by  bringing  the  accessory  forward  too 
strongly,  the  figure  is  thrown  back.  A 
large  head  of  a  pretty  actress  has  a  wreath 
of  leaves,  ferns,  and  laurels  disposed  to  form 
a  frame  for  the  face  artistic  in  effect.  A 
photograph  of  a  fair-haired  little  boy  in  a 
black  velvet  suit,  nicely  posed,  has,  for  ac- 
cessories, a  chair  with  drapery  upon  it,  a 
table  covered  with  a  rug,  and  a  Chinese  jar. 
Some  photographs  of  children  in  sailor  suits 


have  appropriate  backgrounds  of  coast-views 
with  the  sea,  rocks,  anchors,  and  bits  of 
wreck. 

S.  A.  Holmes  has  a  number  of  large 
photographs  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  taken 
on  the  day  of  the  opening  from  the  Brook- 
lyn side — the  only  ones  taken  on  the  occa- 
sion. They  are  nearly  instantaneous,  hav- 
ing three  seconds  of  exposure.  Eight  plates 
were  made  in  all.  One  of  them,  particu- 
larly, is  very  artistic  in  composition,  the 
high  tower  and  sweep  of  railing  opening 
out  towards  the  spectator,  giving  a  monu- 
mental effect.  The  photograph  is  warm  and 
rich  in  tone.  Mr.  Holmes  has  just  completed 
some  photographs  for  the  Government  of 
views  on  the  Croton  River  and  Croton  Dam 
which  are  admirable  examples  of  landscape 
photography — artistic  in  composition  and 
selection,  in  effect  of  light  and  atmosphere, 
and  in  that  peculiar  quality  of  relief  which 
a  good  photograph  from  Nature  should  al- 
ways possess. 

Charlotte  Adams. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE   DRY-PLATE   MANUFACT- 
URERS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  leading  dry-plate 
manufacturers,  held  at  Cleveland,  May  15, 
1883,  the  present  status  and  future  prospects 
of  the  business  were  matters  of  grave  and 
careful  discussion. 

In  view  of  a  possible  cutting  of  prices, 
and  a  widespread  unsettling  of  the  market, 
the  fact  that  all  differences  of  opinion  were 
satisfactorily  harmonized  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation . 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  market, 
the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
cost  of  production,  the  precarious  and  deli- 
cate nature  of  the  manufacture  of  the  dry 
plate,  and  in  view  of  the  danger  both  to 
maker  and  consumer  of  an  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  reliable  plate  upon  an  insufficient 
margin  of  profit,  the  following  agreement 
was  entered  into : 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of 
gelatine  dry  plates,  do  hereby  agree  to  the 
following  list  of  prices  as  the  one  to  which 
we  will  faithfully  adhere,  and  to  continue 
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it  in  force  until  January  1,  1884. 
effect  immediately : 


To  take 


3Jx4£ 

$.60 

5x8 

$1.75 

14x17 

$10.00 

4  x5 

.90 

6Jx8i 

2.30 

16x20 

16.00 

4|x5i 

1.00 

8x10 

3.40 

17x20 

17.00 

4±x6£ 

1.20 

10x12 

5.00 

18x22 

20.00 

5x7 

1.55 

11x14 

6.50 

20x24 

24.00 

G.  Cramer,  Dry-Plate  Works,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

H.  Norden,  Dry-Plate  Works,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

The  Chicago  Dry-Plate  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  "  Beebe  Plate,"  Chicago. 

Taylor  &  Green,  Rockford,  111. 

Walker,  Reid  &  Inglis,  Rochester. 

Eastman  Dry-Plate  Co.,  Rochester. 

Crystal  Dry-Plate  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  Carbutt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Beebe. 

Chicago,  May  16,  1883.  Secretary. 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

by  edward  l.  wilson. 
Petra — "The  Rock  City." 

(Continued  from  page  171.) 

How  shall  I  ever  describe  the  many  things 
and  wonders  which  I  saw  in  "the  Rock 
City?"  Temples  with  arched  terraces  ;  rows 
of  columns ;  interiors  whose  ceilings  were 
decorated  with  all  the  waves  of  color  which 
the  sweep  of  the  brush  of  nature  could 
paint ;  a  generous  display  of  color  and  form 
everywhere ;  each  rock  and  stone  at  our  feet 
a  perfect  wonder,  for  if  a  piece  attracted  me 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  color,  and  I  lifted 
another  plainer  looking  bit  to  bi'eak  it  apart, 
there  was  always  sure  to  be  a  surprise,  for 
each  stone  would  fly  to  pieces,  and  reveal 
new  secrets  of  color  which  had  not  been 
imagined.  Sometimes  the  rock  had  been 
hewn  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  back  in  order 
to  obtain  either  a  good  color  or  an  unbroken 
surface  for  a  facade,  and  sometimes  much 
further  back  than  this  in  order  to  admit  of 
the  rows  of  columns.  Nothing,  remember, 
standing  now  was  erected ;  everything  was 
carved  from  the  solid  rock.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  beyond  our  camp,  the  stream  turned 
to  the  left,  and  led  through  what  must  once 
have  been  the  principal  street  of  Petra,  and 
which  was  evidently  the  only  street  where 


buildings  were  erected  from  quarried  stone. 
Its  surroundings  must  have  been  very  fine, 
as  many  fallen  sections  of  columns  lie  near. 
I  found  one  of  a  bluish-gray  granite,  and 
others  of  Syenite,  doubtless  from  the  Nile, 
still  finely  polished,  while  others  lie  over- 
turned on  their  edges  like  rows  of  grind- 
stones. Only  one  of  the  buildings  of  this 
grand  street  remains  standing,  and  is  known 
as  the  Kusr  Farou.  In  every  direction, 
great  stairways  were  seen  leading  from 
temple  to  temple ;  and  then  from  the  pedi- 
ment skyward,  without  any  idea  which  can 
be  explained,  other  upper  stairways,  which 
consisted  of  about  six  steps  leading  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  and  terminating  in  the 
air.  Near  the  street  just  named  was  one 
temple  which  is  the  only  example  showing 
how  the  Petran  builders  constructed  their 
magnificent  buildings.  It  proves  that  they 
began  at  the  top,  and  worked  downward, 
instead  of  vice  versa,  for  it  is  only  partly  ex- 
cavated. And  it  is  easily  seen  why  this 
should  be  so,  because  the  debris,  as  it  tumT 
bled  to  the  ground,  was  cleared  as  the  build- 
ing advanced,  instead  of  being  in  the  way 
all  the  time,  as  it  would  be  if  the  beginning- 
had  been  at  the  base. 

But  it  would  take  more  than  the  limits  of 
a  letter  like  this  to  tell  you  of  all  that  there 
is  to  be  seen  in  Petra.  I  remained  only  four 
days,  all  that  time  under  protest,  and  amid 
wonders  why  I  did  not  look  and  go  away. 
I  was  privileged  to  see  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  ordinary  traveller.  I  clambered 
up  hundreds  of  stairways,  through  many 
ravines;  ascended  a  great  many  cliffs  ;  visited 
many  wonderful  interiors,  and  the  wonders 
never  ceased  to  end. 

At  one  place,  I  found  a  great  green  pla- 
teau, and  what  I  had  been  looking  for — a 
fine  ascending  spiral  stairway.  It  led  me 
up  to  hollo  wed-out  rocks,  which  were  cano- 
pied by  overhanging  cliffs,  making  them 
look  like  pulpits.  I  believe  they  were  once 
used  as  such,  a  great  congregation  assem- 
bling on  the  grass  below.  There  was  no 
quieter,  finer  place  in  Petra  for  a  church, 
and  what  I  afterwards  found  seemed  to  con- 
firm my  conclusion  in  this  respect,  for  a 
number  of  Sinaitic  inscriptions  were  cut 
along  the  walls,  and  higher  up,  depressions 
and   arches  all  along  the  way  for  idols  or 
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semblances  of  the  great  God.  Perhaps  David 
himself  may  have  ascended  these  very  steps 
while  he  sung  the  sixtieth  Psalm,  and  these 
very  rocks  probably  echoed  his  sacred  tones. 
It  seemed  the  only  place  in  Petra  that  had 
any  holiness  about  it.  I  ascended  the  striped 
stairway,  and  stood  under  the  first  canopy, 
near  which  was  a  tank,  evidently  for  bap- 
tism. Then  I  crept  on  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  though  against  the  protests  of 
our  Fellahin  guides.  There  I  found  another 
altar  and  a  water  conduit,  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  A  long  ways  further  up,  climbing  to 
the  top,  two  erections  of  pyramidal  shape 
were  found,  and  beyond  them  were  a  num- 
ber of  curious  tanks,  some  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  what  would  seem  to  be  an  altar 
of  sacrifice.  This  last  was  on  a  rock  by  it- 
self, with  four  stone  steps  leading  to  it.  It 
consisted  of  a  circular  basin,  four  feet  in 
diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
smaller  depression,  eighteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, to  collect  the  blood,  which  could  run  out 
by  means  of  a  little  drain  or  outlet  into  the 
tank  below.  It  could  be  nothing  else  than 
a  sacrificial  altar.  Near  it  was  another 
elevated  tank,  around  which  was  a  passage, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  so  that  a  person  could 
reach  it  on  all  sides.  It  was  six  feet  by  nine 
in  size,  with  stairs  also  leading  to  it.  Several 
other  tanks  were  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
one  of  which  a  large  number  of  blind  fish 
were  found.  At  the  lowermost  of  these  was 
an  outlet,  leading  to  the  south-east  of  the 
mountain  to  an  aqueduct  or  conduit,  from 
which  we  could  overlook  nearly  all  the  city 
of  Petra.  Doubtless,  this  was  the  most 
secluded  and  favorite  resort  of  the  ancient 
Petrans  and  their  stronghold,  for  from  it 
any  point  in  the  city  could  be  commanded — 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  in  front.  The 
sun  was  now  getting  low,  and,  taking  our 
last  look,  we  descended,  first  a  few  rods  by 
a  stairway,  and  then  through  a  deep  gorge, 
which  brought  us  into  the  valley  near  the 
Kuzneh  and  beyond  the  theatre.  We  were 
glad  to  see  our  "Star-spangled  Banner" 
floating  again  in  the  breeze,  and  to  get  near 
it.  Its  colors  seemed  the  more  beautiful, 
after  all,  even  in  Petra. 

Our  last  morning  in  Petra,  Tuesday,  was 
spent  in  a  visit  to  the  Deir,  a  temple  whose 
size  is  greater  even  than  that  of  the  Kuzneh, 


but  whose  facade  is  not  nearly  so  beautiful. 
Here  Nature  had  supplied  a  glorious  moun- 
tain-side for  carving  a  temple.  But  great 
boldness  on  the  part  of  the  architect  is 
shown,  who  risked  so  much  labor  without 
knowing  that  he  had  the  material  he  de- 
sired. In  plan,  the  Deir  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Kuzneh.  Its  facade  is  fifty  feet 
wide  ;  the  interior  thirty-four  by  forty  ;  the 
two  tiers  of  semi-columns  in  front  five  feet 
in  diameter.  The  color  is  quite  uniform, 
being  Petra  red.  A  large  plateau  is  in  front, 
covered  with  fresh  green  grass,  and  here  and 
there,  squares  and  circles  stand,  telling  at  once 
that  other  buildings  were  there.  Directly 
opposite  is  Mount  Hor,  upon  whose  sum- 
mit could  be  seen  a  little  building,  erected 
by  the  Mohammedans,  to  mark  the  place 
where  Aaron  died  and  was  buried.  We 
could  stay  but  a  littlo  while  here,  and  went 
away  wondering,  dissatisfied,  almost  dis- 
tracted, for  a  month  would  be  needed  to  see 
all  the  beauties  and  marvels  of  this  once 
great,  and  still  great  and  mysterious  city, 
where  all  the  patriarchs  dwelt — where  Israel 
once  undoubtedly  lived,  and  whose  history 
can  now  never  be  fathomed. 

At  noon  we  left  by  the  Wady  Arabah  side, 
attended  by  some  sixty  of  the  Bedouin  and 
Fellahin,  who  claimed  it  to  be  not  only  their 
privilege,  but  their  duty,  to  see  us  safely 
out  of  their- city.  Alas  !  that  we  had  struck 
such  a  conscientious  set,  for  the  sequel  to  it 
all  was  that  we  had  a  great  deal  more  trouble 
to  get  out  of  their  city  than  we  had  to  get 


A  MODEL  PRINTING-ROOM. 

While  photography  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  all  its  branches  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  all  engaged  in  it  have  been 
eager  to  adopt  new  ideas,  with  a  desire  to 
improve  their  work,  and  increase  their 
business  and  reputation,  the  important 
subject  of  printing  has  been  slighted  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  department  of 
the  work. 

Many  of  the  leading  establishments, 
however,  have  given  this  branch  of  the 
work  careful  attention,  employing  skilful 
workmen,  and  being  as  quick  to  introduce 
improvements    facilitating     the    work    of 
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printing  as  to  adopt  new  processes  of  mak- 
ing negatives.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of 
their  success. 

The  result  of  carefully  made  and  finished 
prints  is  bound  to  be  recognized  by  success 
and  increase  in  business,  which  we  should 
all  strive  earnestly  for,  never  being   fully 


W.  G.  C.  Kimball,  Concord,  N.  H.,  I  have 
recently  had  charge  of  the  building  and 
fitting-up  of  a  printing  establishment, 
which  for  convenience  and  compactness 
cannot  be  excelled.  The  fittings  are  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  accomplishing  a 
large   amount  of  work,   with    fewer   steps 


Fig.  1. 
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satisfied  with  our  work,  always  having  in 
mind  something  better. 
As  a  practical  printer  in  the  gallery  of 


and  less  trouble  than  formerly,  under  the 
old  method,  a  small  amount  was  done. 
As  but  little  has  been  published  in  the 
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journals  relating  to  printing,  especially 
since  so  much  space  has  been  devoted  to 
dry-plate  work,  a  plan  of  the  rooms,  with 
sketches  of  the  fittings,  and  explanations 
as  to  how  we  use  them,  may  be  useful  to 
persons  building  new  galleries,  or  desiring 
to  remodel  old  ones.  Dimensions  can  be 
varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  any 
establishment. 

The  rooms  are  located  on  the  roof,  where 
all  printing-rooms  should  be — so  high  up 
that  nothing  obstructs  the  light.  They  are 
fitted  with  plenty  of  shelf  and  cupboard 
room,  which  any  one  can  arrange  to  his 
own  ideas.  There  are  a  few  of  the  fittings, 
however,  which  cannot  be  improved  upon, 
as  hours  of  careful  study  were  spent  in 
planning  them,  and,  after  several  months 
of  use,  they  are  found  to  meet  the  require- 
ments perfectly.  I  will  give  separate 
sketches  of  some  of  the  most  important. 

Pig.  2. 
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Printing-room  table  for  changing  prints,  and 
keeping  all  necessary  articles ;  9  ft.  long ;  40  in. 
wide;  36  in.  high.  The  partition  for  shutting 
off  light  should  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
room. 

Changing  Stand. — On  the  opposite  side 
from  that  seen  in  the  cut  are  cupboards,  in 
which  all  printing-frames  are  kept,  when 
not  in  use,  free  from  dirt.  The  drawers, 
cupboards,  and  shelves  I  will  describe  as  I 
use  them. 

No.  1  is  for  albumen  paper,  fumed,  ready 
to  print;  in  the  upper  half  of  the  drawer  is 
a  shallow  tray  or  box  for  paper  after  it  is 
cut  or  torn  ready  to  print. 

No.  2.  For  prints,  with  tray,  same  as  in 
No.  1. 


No.  3.  Ground  glass  for  vignettes;  stick- 
ing paper,  cut  for  use;  printing  clips  or 
chothes-pins ;  waste  strips  of  oardboard,  on 
which  I 
lists. 

No.    4. 


keep   memoranda  and  printing- 
Vignette   blocks,   all  sizes   and 


shapes. 

No.  5.  Orange  and  tissue-paper  for  vig- 
nettes; cut-outs  of  all  sizes. 

No.  6.  Cotton,  lead,  and  sundries. 

No.  7.  Large  basket  for  silver  waste. 

No.  8.  Large  printing-frames,  odds  and 
ends. 

No.  9.  Shelf  for  odd  negatives,  which 
are  either  thrown  out,  or  carried  to  the 
negative-room,  once  a  month  or  so:  at  the 
left  end  I  keep  hammer,  tacks,  opaque, 
paste,  shears,  brush  for  dusting  negatives, 
etc. 

No.  10.  All  negatives  ordered  from.  I 
always  have  these  assorted  in  piles  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
printed,  vignette  or  otherwise. 

No.  11.  On  this  shelf  the  negatives  are 
put,  when  the  order  is  printed,  and  from 
here  they  are  taken  to  the  negative-room 
for  cataloguing. 

These  shelves  are  on  a  partition  which 
shuts  off  the  strong  light  from  the  printing 
window,  which  would  otherwise  damage 
paper  and  prints  while  changing. 

Fig.  3. 


Silver-bath  stand,  28  x  24  x  33  ins.  high. 

Silver-bath  Stand. — I  keep  the  bath  in 
the  tray  ready  for  use  at  any  moment,  pour- 
ing it  back  only  when  it  requires  fixing  over 
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or  filtering.  By  lighting  the  gas  in  the 
cupboard  below,  the  temperature  of  the 
bath,  in  cold  weather,  can  be  raised  to  the 
required  degree  in  a  few  minutes.  In  the 
cupboard,  all  bottles,  filters,  chemicals,  etc., 
used  for  the  bath,  are  kept.  The  bath  is 
kept  free  from  dust  by  keeping  the  cover 
down  when  not  in  use. 

Fig.  4. 


Mounting  table,  7  ft.  long,  3  ft.  wide,  2  ft.  5 
in.  high;  cupboards  at  each  end  for  mounting 
stock. 

Mounting  Table. — The  cut  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  this  useful  piece  of  furniture 
than  any  explanation.  The  large  cup- 
boards at  each  end  can  be  arranged  with 
suitable  shelves,  and,  when  done,  many 
thousand  mounts  of  various  sizes  can  be 
kept  therein — a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment, preventing  loss  of  time. 

Fig.  5. 


North  end  of  the  mounting  room,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  light  for  toning. 

Toning  Window.  —  Our  window  faces 
north,  and  we  have  a  light  board  which 
just  fills  the  window.  In  this  board  is  a 
shutter  which  slides  to  the  left,  admitting 
more  or  less  light,  as  required  in  toning. 


Toning  and  washing  trays  are  kept  in 
the  cupboard  beneath  the  toning  shelf  at 
the  left. 

Shelf  No.  1.  Dry-plate  camera,  lenses, 
and  plate-holders. 

Shelf  No.  2.  Toning  chemicals. 

Shelf  No.  3.  Carbon  materials. 

Shelf  No.  4.  Glass  cut-outs,  Robinson 
trimmers,  forms,  etc. 

Fig.  6. 


Sectional  view  of  the  printing-room  window, 
and  end  view  of  the  changing  table. 

The  last  drawing,  Fig.  6,  is  a  sectional 
view  of  our  printing-room  window,  and  in- 
cludes an  end  view  of  the  changing  table. 

The  large  amount  of  cupboard  and  drawer 
room  which  we  have,  is  considered  of  great 
importance,  inasmuch  as  all  the  manipu- 
ations  are  conducted  with  freedom  from 
dust  and  dirt,  enemies  which  injure  and 
destroy  so  much  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  good.  The  rooms  are  painted 
throughout  a  chocolate-brown,  a  pleasing, 
subdued  color,  and  one  from  which  no  dis- 
agreeable reflected  light  from  the  printing- 
window  can  come.  A  speaking-tube  and 
an  elevator  for  carrying  negatives  back  and 
forth  connect  with  the  rooms  below,  saving 
much  time  and  many  steps. 

In  closing,  I  will  mention  the  important 
branches  of  the  work  done  in  these  rooms, 
viz.,  printing  of  all  kinds;  developing  dry 
plates,  transparencies,  and  enlarged  nega- 
tives from  same;  copying,  washing,  toning, 
and  mounting  prints ;  carbon  and  silver 
work  of  all  kinds,  including  platinotype 
work;  and  right  here,  let  me  say  that  I 
consider  the  platinotype  process  invaluable 
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in  any  first-class  gallery.  This  work,  to  me, 
is  more  fascinating  than  any  other  branch 
of  photography;  vastly  more  so  than  dry- 
plate  work,  even.  With  our  old  Woodward 
camera,  ten-inch  condensor,  which  adver- 
tises to  make  no  larger  print  than  18  by 
22,  I  have  made  from  a  cabinet  negative  a 
26  by  44  print  by  this  process.  The  camera 
is  numbered  112,  and  has  been  in  constant 
use  since  1860. 

1  have  not  alluded  to  the  manipulation  of 
the  silver  and  toning-baths  and  other  chem- 
icals in  the  printing  department,  as  that 
would  take  up  too  much  valuable  space. 
My  idea  has  been  simply  to  give  photog- 
raphers a  plan  for  a  convenient,  compact 
printing  establishment,  such  as  I  find  ours 
to  be.  Howard  A.  Kimball. 


ABOUT  PROCESS  SELLING. 

Will  you  allow  me  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  this  process  business  ?  There  seems  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety  in  some  quarters  for 
fear  some  one  may  swindle  the  photographic 
fraternity  with  a  process.  Now  where  in 
this  broad  land  is  there  a  photographer 
who  has  not  paid  out  his  money  in  the  past 
for  things  and  processes  which  to-day  are 
utterly  useless?  Not  because  at  the  time 
they  were  swindles  (as  many  of  them  may 
have  been),  but  they  were  the  best  we  knew 
at  that  time.  In  this  age  of  progress  we 
cannot  say  that  the  process  of  to-day  will  be 
the  thing  for  to-morrow.  Now  I  do  not 
know  of  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  I 
can  feel  has  laid  a  thing  before  us  with  the 
intention  of  swindling.  I  believe  every 
manufacturer  of  a  plate  has  given  us  what 
he  thought  at  the  time  was  the  best  thing  for 
us,  but  time  and  experience  have  pretty 
thoroughly  demonstrated  both  to  manufact- 
urer and  consumer  that  we  have  parted 
with  a  great  deal  of  money  which  has  been 
of  very  little  practical  benefit.  Now  I  have 
no  ill-will  or  spite  towards  any  manufact- 
urer, dealer,  or  consumer,  and  were  I 
manufacturing  plates,  should  not  be  in  any 
hurry  to  circulate  a  process  whereby  any 
one  might  make  their  own  plates,  and  I 
should  try  and  make  just  all  the  legitimate 
profit  out  of  my  plate  or  other  article  that  I 
could.     I  believe  this  to  be  right  for  each 


one  to  look  out  for  his  own  individual 
interest  first.  I  also  claim  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  each  individual  photographer  to  do  the 
same,  and  as  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America  claims  to  have  for  its  aim  the 
good  of  the  fraternity  at  heart,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  most  useful  to 
them;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  fraternity  at  large  and  get  things 
in  shape,  I  would  suggest  extending  an  in- 
vitation to  some  one  or  more  of  those  who 
claim  to  have  a  thoroughly  practical  process 
for  manufacturing  plates  on  a  small  scale, 
to  be  at  our  next  Convention,  prepared  to 
demonstrate  the  same  there,  and  if  they  do 
not  feel  like  giving  it  to  the  fraternity,  and 
the  Association  does  not  feel  like  paying 
them  for  it,  if  they  will  confer  with  me  in 
regard  to  the  matter  I  will  guarantee  that 
the  two  wanting  parties  shall  be  brought 
together  and  their  wants  supplied;  and  let 
us  find  out  then  and  there  whether  the  thing 
can  be  done  or  not.  I  claim  that  any  one 
manufacturing  only  one  article  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  large  profit,  and  also  claim 
that  the  photograph  business  will  not  admit 
of  paying  any  such  profit,  especially  when 
the  tendency  of  prices  is  continually  down- 
wards. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  manufacturing 
plates  to-day  who  has  not  left  the  photograph 
business  to  do  it,  showing  pretty  clearly 
where  they  think  the  profit  is.  I  think  that 
each  photographer  will  be  compelled  to 
manufacture  his  own  plates  if  he  expects  to 
make  a  living  at  photography;  just  the 
same  as  he  makes  his  own  collodion  varnish 
and  silver-bath  now. 

Now  let  every  photographer  in  the  land 
who  can  possibly  do  so,  be  at  our  next 
Association  in  Milwaukee,  and  my  word  for 
it,  you  will  not  be  sorry  you  went,  and  may 
(if  you  will)  come  away  with  the  practical 
knowledge  of  how  to  "make  your  own  dry 
plates."  Come  then,  everybody,  and  let's 
find  out  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  or 
no;  but,  first  of  all,  send  in  your  dues  or 
fees  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  I  can  say  to 
you  now  that  there  is  money  enough  in  the 
treasury  to  give  you  a  good  square  meal, 
but  we  want  a  feast. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  H.  EeId, 

Treasurer  P.  A.  of  A. 
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OUR  PICTURE. 

Otjr  picture  this  month  is  an  example  of 
a  style  which  we  have  "preachecl-up  "  to 
our  readers  for  many  a  long  year.  There 
is  a  newness  and  freshness  about  it  which 
is  particularly  charming  and  acceptable, 
and  we  owe  Mr.  Gustav  Cramer,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  great  pleasure  we  shall 
all  obtain  from  it. 

Mr.  Cramer's  excellent  dry  plates  were 
used  for  making  the  negatives,  and  we  do 
not  see  how  anything  could  be  more  ex- 
quisitely soft  and  lovely  than  are  the  re- 
sults. From  the  darkest  shades  in  the 
wings  of  the  upper  dove,  to  the  highest 
light  in  the  picture — the  white  dove  in  the 
basket — there  is  every  grade  of  tint  and  yet 
not  the  least  hardness.  Observe  the  chemical 
effect  upon  the  dress  and  sash,  how  very 
fine.  But  Mr.  Cramer  was  ambitious,  when 
making  negatives  for  his  fellow-craftsmen 
to  inspect  in  the  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapher to  produce  not  only  negatives  of 
technical  excellence,  but  something  attrac- 
tive in  the  way  of  a  picture,  too,  out  of  the 
usual  line.  He  therefore  applied  to  his 
store  of  studies  from  the  old  masters  and 
decided  to  give  us  a  representation  from 
Kaulbach's  Goethe  Gallery,  choosing  the 
sweet  "  Lili  "  as  his  subject. 

That  he  has  clone  remarkably  well,  all 
who  are  familiar  with  that  lovely  picture 
will  agree.  That  he  has  carried  out  the 
ideas  of  both  poet  and  artist,  and  been 
helped  splendidly  by  his  obliging  model,  we 
must  all  agree  when  some  extracts  from  the 
famous  poem  are  read  below. 

"  Lili  "  was  a  maiden  fair,  whose  humor 
it  was  to  win  all  the  hearts  she  could, 
though  not  caring  much  for  them  seemingly 
when  won.  She  did  not  confine  herself  to 
humanity  either,  but  went  to  other  depart- 
ments of  nature  for  her  friends.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  farm  were  her  greatest  pets 
and  with  great  intensity  was  the  love  re- 
turned. When  she  entered  their  quarters 
and  began  to  call — but  we  must  not  spoil 
the  poet's  story.  He  was  himself  one  of  her 
most  ardent  lovers,  and  thus  he  writes : 

"  There's  no  menagerie,  I  trow, 
So  varied  as  my  Lili's  now. 

The  strangest  beasts  she  keeps  therein — 


Heaven  knows  how  she  procured  them  all, 
The  wild,  the  tame,  the  thick,  the  thin, 

The  great,  the  middling,  and  the  small. 
0,  how  they  strut,  and  swagger  madly, 

And  flap  their  close-clipped  wings  in  vain. 
Poor  princes,  metamorphosed  sadly, 

And  doomed  to  love's  eternal  pain." 

After  this  praise  Goethe  seems  seized  with 
some  jealous  pang,  and  writes :  "  If  you 
know  her  not,  be  thankful  for  your  ignor- 
ance and  freedom." 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  some  of  her 
captives. 

"  What  a  gabbling,  what  a  squeaking  ! 

At  the  door  she  takes  her  stand 

With  the  basket  in  her  hand. 
Then  the  herd  comes  wildly,  wildly  shrieking  ; 

Trees  and  bushes  they  are  bending 
With  the  weight  of  songsters  sweet; 

Larger  creatures,  hither  wending, 
Roll  and  grovel  at  her  feet. 

Such  devotion  !    'tis  amazing  ! 
Saw  ye  ever  such  a  rout? 

E'en  the  fishes  in  the  basin 
Bob  their  stupid  noses  out! 

Then  her  daily  dole  she  scatters 

With  a  look  that  might  ensnare 

Jove  and  Hermes." 

Then,  as  though  watching  her  while  she 
feeds  her  pets,  he  says:  "They  fight  and 
scramble  for  the  crumbs  which  her  hand 
transforms  into  ambrosia." 

"  0  but  her  look !    0  but  her  tone  ! 
'  Pipi  !    Pipi  !'  you  hear  her  crying; 
And  Jove's  own  eagle  from  his  throne 

Would  come  before  her  gently  flying. 
The  turtle-doves  of  Aphrodite 

Would  answer  gladly  to  her  call ; 
And  Juno's  peacocks,  not  too  flighty, 

Would  stoop  from  the  Olympian  hall; 
They  could  not  help  it,  sage  or  silly, 
If  once  they  heard  the  voice  of  Lili. 
And  what  has  this  enchantress  done  ? 

A  great  wild  bear,  unlicked  and  rude, 

She  lured  from  out  his  native  wood 
And  made  him  move  in  unison 
With  other  beasts  that  tamer  be." 

This  bear  is  Goethe  himself,  who,  indeed, 
at  that  period  bore  the  sobriquet  among  his 
friends,  on  account  of  the  wild  disdain  for 
conventionalities  which  was  then  the  fashion 
amongst  youngsters  who  set  up  for  men  of 
genius. 
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Although  in  after-life  Goethe  declared 
that  Lili  was  the  only  woman  whom  he  had 
deeply  loved,  it  is  quite  evident  from  his 
willingness  to  quit  her  immediately  after 
their  engagement,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  consented  to  cancel  the  engage- 
ment, that  his  passion  was  merely  the  way- 
ward fancy  of  a  hoy,  without  any  of  the 
deep  seriousness  which  would  have  justified 
marriage. 

Thus  we  have  the  story  of  the  picture  and 
the  sweet  subject  it  represents.  Mr.  Cramer 
writes  us  that  he  forgot  to  record  the  time 
of  exposure  of  the  negatives,  but  it  was  ex- 
tremely short. 

The  development  was  according  to  the 
formula  given  by  him  last  month,  with  a 
few  modifications  made  since,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  following: 

Stock  Solution. 
Sulphite  of  Soda  (Crystals),     3  ozs.  troy  weight. 
"Bromide  of  Ammonium,  J  or  1    "      "  " 

Bromide  of  Potassium,       .       1    "      "  " 

Pyrogallic  Acid,         .         .       2    "      "  " 

Dissolve  thoroughly  in  pure 

rain,  distilled,  or  ice  water,  32  fluidounces, 
Add  Sulphuric  Acid  (c.  p.)  (120  minims), 
Concentrated    Liquid    Am- 
monia, 26°  B.  (sp.  gr.  0.9),     3  fluidounces, 
Add  water  to  make  up  bulk  to  40  ounces. 

Be  careful  to  measure  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  liquid  ammonia  very  exactly,  and 
keep  the  latter  in  a  cool  place,  well  stop- 
pered, so  that  it  will  retain  its  full  strength. 

(Instead  of  3  ounces  of  crystals,  2  ounces 
of  granular  sulphite  of  soda  may  be  substi- 
tuted to  produce  the  same  effect.) 

The  solution  assumes  a  bright  ruby  color, 
and  will  keep  a  long  time  if  kept  in  a  bottle 
with  tight-fitting  India-rubber  stopper. 

Dilute  sufficient  for  one  day's  use  in  the 
proportion  of  1  part  of  stock  solution  to  11 
parts  of  water. 

For  over-exposed  plates,  or  in  all  cases 
where  great  intensity  and  contrast  is  de- 
sirable, add  to  the  diluted  developer  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  1  part  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  in  10  parts  of  water,  which 
should  always  be  at  hand  for  this  purpose. 

*  If  you  prefer  intense  negatives,  use  1  ounce 
of  bromide  of  ammonium,  but  if  you  prefer  soft 
negatives,  J  of  an  ounce  will  be  best,  and  will 
allow  shorter  exposures. 


For  white  drapery,  solar  negatives,  etc., 
where  softness  and  fine  details  are  desired, 
give  full  exposure  and  use  1  part  of  stock 
solution  with  16  parts  of  water. 

If  the  plate  was  under-exposed,  do  not 
rock  the  developing  dish  too  much,  to  pre- 
vent great  contrast.     ' 

Wash  well  before  fixing  and  prepare  the 
fixing  bath  as  follows  :  First  dissolve  a  half 
pound  of  powdered  alum  in  one-third  of  a 
gallon  of  water ;  then  dissolve  one  pound  of 
hypo  in  two-thirds  of  a  gallon  of  water. 
After  both  are  dissolved,  pour  the  alum 
solution  in  the  hypo. 

The  fixing  bath  prepared  in  this  way  and 
the  developing  solutions  kept  cool  in  sum- 
mer, no  frilling  is  to  be  feared  even  in 
tropical  climates. 

The  alkaline  pyro  and  sulphite  of  soda 
developer  can  be  used  repeatedly  as  long  as 
it  remains  clear,  if  the  solution  is  always 
returned  to  the  pouring  bottle,  which  should 
be  provided  with  a  tight-fitting  India-rub- 
ber stopper,  to  prevent  evaporation.  If  the 
mixed  developer  has  been  standing  a  while, 
shake  before  using,  and  wait  a  few  seconds 
until  the  air-bubbles  have  disappeared.  As 
long  as  the  solution  remains  transparent,  it 
is  all  right;  but  when  it  looks  muddy,  its  use 
should  be  discontinued. 

No  retouching  whatever  is  upon  the  nega- 
tives, so  that  they  are  also  examples  of  plain 
photography,  unassisted  and  unadorned. 

The  prints  were  made  in  our  own  printing- 
rooms,  upon  the  new  brand  of  paper  re- 
cently imported  and  introduced  by  Mr.  G. 
Gennert,  and  known  as  the  "Eagle  Satin 
Finish." 

All  these  things  speak  for  themselves 
and  we  need  not  have  said  one-half  so 
much  in  their  behalf. 

We  hope  the  picture  may  give  our  readers 
as  much  enjoyment  and  teach  them  as  many 
useful  lessons  as  it  has  us,  and  that  many 
will  be  ambitious  to  follow  Mr.  Cramer's 
example  and  send  us  the  negatives  for 
"  Our  Picture." 


"Millions   in"   Milwaukee!      Bead   the 
advertisement  and  be  sure  to  go. 
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INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

History  and  Development  of  a  New 
Art-Science. 

BY   EDWARD  A.  ROBINSON. 

The  most  conspicuous  application  of  light 
to  the  purposes  of  art  is  in  photography. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  applications 
of  the  natural  forces  to  the  purposes  of  art, 
can  excel  the  results  obtained  by  photogra- 
phy for  exquisite  accuracy.  For  example, 
a  plate  of  glass  is  covered  with  an  emulsion 
of  gelatine.  The  object  to  be  secured  is 
focussed  in  the  camera;  the  plate  is  put 
into  the  dark-slide,  placed  in  the  camera, 
and  an  exposure  made.  In  a  few  seconds  a 
chemical  action  has  taken  place ;'  the  parts 
which  have  been  exposed  to  light  from  the 
object,  have  been  affected,  while  those  in 
the  dark  remain  unaffected,  as  is  proven 
in  the  development  which  follows. 

If  the  amount  of  light  admitted  to  the 
camera,  has  been  sufficient  to  cut  into 
the  sensitized  film  on  the  plate,  a  good  result 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  follow.  If, 
however,  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  light  admitted,  the  negative 
will  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  Daguerre's  first  experiments  were 
made  with  a  single  achromatic  objective;  a 
lens  whose  limited  power  of  light  enabled 
him  to  photograph  inanimate  objects  only. 
Many  of  us  remember  the  early  period  of 
photography,  when  persons  were  obliged  to 
sit  in  the  full  sunlight,  and  allow  the  dazz- 
ling rays  to  fall  directly  upon  the  face,  a 
torture  which  is  clearly  marked  on  the  por- 
traits still  preserved  of  these  photographic 
victims,  in  the  blackened  shadows,  the  dis- 
torted muscles  and  the  half-closed  eyes. 

These  caricatures  could  certainly  not  bear 
any  comparison  with  a  good  portrait  from 
the  life,  nor  probably,  would  portrait  pho- 
tography have  ever  had  success,  if  it  had 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  exposure  to 
a  moderate  light.  This  was  obtained  by  the 
invention  of  a  new  lens — the  double-objec- 
tive portrait  lens  of  Professor  Petzval,  of 
Vienna. 

This  new  lens  was  distinguished  by  the 
fact,  that  it  produced  a  much  clearer  picture 
than  the  old  lens  of  Daguerre,  because  it 
was  now  possible  to  take  impressions  from 


less  dazzlingly  lighted  objects.  This  lens 
was  suggested  by  Petzval  in  1840.  Voigt- 
lander  ground  the  lens  according  to  his 
directions,  and  soon  one  of  the  Voigtlander's 
lenses  became  indispensable  to  every  daguer- 
rotypist.  For  this  production,  among  the 
many  other  distinctions  bestowed  upon 
them,  may  be  mentioned  the  silver-medal 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts 
in  Paris,  which  established  the  priority  of 
their  manufacture  of  portrait  objectives 
over  all  others,  and  a  similar  honor  at  the 
Paris  International  Exposition  of  1867, 
the  report  of  the  jury  placing  them  at  the 
head  of  all  opticians  who  had  exhibited 
photographic  instruments,  and  regarding 
their  lenses  as  unexcelled. 

Soon  after  the  production  of  this  lens, 
Mr.  Benjamin  French  of  this  city,  recog- 
nizing its  marvellous  worth  and  accuracy, 
introduced  it  into  America,  where  its  advent 
was  hailed  with  joy.  From  time  to  time, 
acting  upon  many  valuable  suggestions  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  French,  Messrs.  Voigtlan- 
der  and  Son  continued  to  improve  in  their 
specialties,  shortening  the  focus,  increasing 
the  field  of  vision  and  continually  keeping 
in  advance  of  all  others,  in  the  production 
of  a  lens  of  superior  illuminating  power 
and  accuracy,  until  in  the  improved  Eur\'- 
scope,  they  gave  to  the  world  a  lens  whose 
excellence  has  been  abundantly  tested  by 
the  foremost  photographers  of  Europe  and 
America. 

For  the  purposes  of  landscape  photogra- 
phy, copying,  for  architectural  subjects  and 
for  groups,  in  the  studio  as  well  as  outside, 
it  is  considered  unrivalled.  It  is  entirely 
free  from  distortion  and  difference  between 
chemical  and  visual  focus,  and  the  picture 
produced  by  it  is  mathematically  correct. 
The  most  important  advantage  of  this  lens 
in  comparison  with  others  of  a  similar  kind 
consists  in  the  great  power  of  light  it  com- 
mands and  for  this  reason  it  is  commended 
especially  for  groups,  the  pictures  produced 
by  it  being  most  brilliant,  the  light  also 
being  spread  equally  all  over  the  plate. 

A  quality  which  the  Euryscope  shows  in 
common  with  Voigtlander's  portrait  lens,  is 
in  single  portraits  and  large  heads  especially, 
where  it  works  with  much  sweetness  in  flesh , 
and     discriminates    nicely    in    gradation, 
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giving  delicacy  of  detail  in  high  light,  and 
working  with  wonderful  softness  and  trans- 
parency in  shadow  ;  in  short,  yielding  what 
is  so  much  desired — nattering  portraits. 

For  either  amateur  or  professional  there 
is  something  in  these  lenses  which  every 
photographer  becomes  intensely  interested 
in.  The  amateur  possessing  an  ordinary 
Euryscope,  in  connection  with  a  wide- 
angle  Euryscope,  will  have  a  very  superior 
outfit,  that  cannot  be  excelled  ;  \for  he  will 
then  possess  an  instrument  of  great  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  that  will  do  wonderful 
things,  will  never  deceive,  and  will  become 
more  and  more  appreciated  every  time  it  is 
used.  Landscape  or  interior,  portraiture  or 
copying,  nature  in  repose  or  in  motion,  are 
grasped  in  its  power  of  vision,  effecting  re- 
sults such  as  can  be  produced  by  no  other 
lens.  With  this  lens  the  operator  can  focus 
all  points  with  the  same  degree  of  sharpness, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  blur  and  indis- 
tinctness common  to  other  lenses. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  particularly 
in  making  reproductions,  it  is  important  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  angle  of  view  ; 
in  such  cases  a  modification  of  the  ordinary 
Euryscope — whose  chief  aim  is  illuminating 
power — is  necessary,  so  as  to  secure  a  picture 
of  good  size  and  flatness  of  field,  an  advan- 
tage obtanied  only  at  an  expense  of  illumi- 
nation. In  confined  situations,  where  the 
ordinary  Euryscope  is  not  available,  these 
wide-angle  Euryscopes  are  most  excellent, 
as  they  embrace  objects  not  accessible  with 
the  former. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in  copy- 
ing line-work  with  the  more  expensive 
lenses,  whose  flatness  of  field  is  relative 
rather  than  absolute,  know  the  embarrass- 
ment and  difficulty  in  focussing  the  image 
satisfactorily  in  all  respects.  And  especially 
in  focussing  is  the  trouble  most  felt,  for,  if 
the  middle  of  the  field  is  made  sharp,  the 
corners  will  be  out,  and  if  the  corners  are 
focussed  the  centre  field  will  be  out,  and, 
finally,  to  split  the  difference  and  focus  a 
point  on  the  diagonal,  somewhere  near  mid- 
way between  the  centre  and  a  corner, 
stopping  the  lens  down  very  small  to  secure 
planimetry,  and  thus  prolonging  the  ex- 
posure, to  find,  that,  after  all,  the  negative, 
on  very  close  examination  so  far  as  plani- 


metry, shows  only  a  split-tbe-difference  kind 
of  result,  very  unsatisfactory ;  especially 
when  compared  with  the  same  work  done 
with  the  Euryscope,  whose  flatness  of  field 
may  be  said  to  be  absolute.  As  each  instru- 
ment is  subjected  to  a  severe  and  accurate 
test  by  Voigtlander,  both  optically  and  pho- 
tographically before  being  delivered,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  but  perfect  instruments 
to  get  into  the  market. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Voigtlander, 
comes  the  Darlot  lenses-,  which  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  those 
manufactured  by  any  other  French  optician, 
Darlot  having  received  a  large  number  of 
awards  wherever  he  has  exhibited  them,  the 
latest  being  a  medal  at  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion of  1873,  being  the  highest  award  given 
for  photographic  lenses.  The  view  lens  is  a 
single-combination  and  good  only  for  land- 
scapes. The  Darlot  wide-angle  hemispherical 
leifcs  is  excellent  for  taking  of  buildings,  in- 
teriors, etc.,  in  confined  situations,  where 
those  of  longer  focus  cannot  be  used  to 
advantage.  The  rapid  hemispherical  view 
lenses  embrace  an  angle  of  from  sixty 
to  seventy  degrees ;  are  quick-acting,  per- 
fectly rectilinear  and  provided  with  cen- 
tral stops.  They  are  capital  for  landscapes, 
outdoor  groups,  instantaneous  work,  copy- 
ing engraving,  architectural  subjects,  etc. 
If  the  amateur  can  afford  it,  let  him  get 
the  Euryscope  by  all  means  ;  if  not,  do  the 
next  best  thing  and  get  a  Darlot  Bapid 
Hemispherical  lens.  —  The  Boston  Times. 


NOTES    FROM    PHOTOGRAPHERS 

WHO  MAKE  THEIR  OWN 

DRY  PLATES. 

In  order  to  get  testimony  on  all  sides, 
we  have  asked  several  photographers  whom 
we  knew  to  be  making  their  own  emulsion 
plates  to  give  us  their  experience.  Below 
are  some  of  their  responses  : 

I  can  say,  in  answer  to  your  question,  No 
and  Yes.  I  don't  think  that  any  one  can 
make  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  a  suc- 
cess from  a  printed  process,  or  from  books, 
without  great  expense.  The  mere  matter 
of  having  the  formula  or  instruction  is  not 
knowing  how  to  make  them,  and  will  cost 
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any  man  who  undertakes  it  (if  his  time  is 
worth  anything)  twice  as  much  as  it  would 
to  pay  an  experienced  plate-maker  to  come 
and  put  his  rooms  in  shape  and  give  him 
instructions  ;  then  it  becomes  easy.  It  cost 
me  over  two  hundred  dollars  to  get  where 
I  am,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know 
I  can  make  as  good  a  plate,  and  as  quickly, 
as  any  man.  I  have  my  manipulations 
worked  out  for  a  common  gallery  ;  I  neither 
"boil  "or  cook,  nor  use  drying-boxes,  as 
Mr.  Hartley  represented  in  his  circular.  I 
can  make  a  plate  with  just  as  little  trouble 
as  he  can,  and  much  less  trouble  than  a  wet 
plate,  and  with  less  expense  to  the  photog- 
rapher than  the  wet  plate,  and  that  a  pure 
bromo-gelatine  plate  that  has  been  tested 
as  to  its  keeping  qualities.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  room  on  purpose,  and  five 
dollars  will  pay  the  bill  in  any  one  gallery 
for  apparatus.  But  any  chemical  worker 
knows  that,  unless  he  is  a  chemist,  the  oper- 
ation or  manipulation  can  be  done  much 
better  after  seeing  some  one  else  do  it;  and 
I  consider  that  the  cheapest  way  for  any 
one  to  make  their  own  dry  plates.  Plates 
are  now  for  sale  at  such  prices  that  one  can 
get  them  for  nearly  what  he  would  pay 
another  for  his  time  and  chemicals  while 
making  them.  In  fact,  since  I  sold  my 
gallery  I  have  been  making  plates  that 
way. 

I  give  you  my  answers  below  : 
Yes  :  if  he  is  a  chemist,  and  has  time  and 
room  ;  dust  being  the  worst  enemy,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  have  a  room  for  coating 
and  drying,  no  matter  what  process  he  uses. 
No  :  if  he  wishes  any  comfort;  no  bother 
in  the  gallery  or  at  home  (for  he  must  spend 
a  goodly  number  of  wakeful  hours  if  he  un- 
dertakes to  make  dry  plates  by  any  one's 
process).  No:  for  plates  can  be  bought 
that  have  proved  themselves  as  permanent 
as  any  process  ever  used,  at  small  figures. 
Instead  of  paying  a  man  day  wages  for  his 
time,  and  chemicaL  at  wholesale,  he  had 
better  put  his  brain  at  work  to  master  de- 
velopment, lighting,  and  posing,  which  in 
most  cases  can  be  greatly  improved. 
Yours,  in  haste, 

E.  Atwater. 
Princeton,  III. 

P.  S. — Douglas,   Thompson  &  Co.  have 


issued  a  circular  giving  a  process  that  is 
both  old  and  tedious.  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  we  are  all  as  backward  in  making 
dry  plates  as  that.  I  can  make  them  in  one- 
half  the  time,  but  don't  propose  to  give 
myself  away  or  sell  out  for  two  dollars  cash. 
I  have  all  I  can  do  at- ten  dollars  per  day 
and  expenses  for  instruction  (not  process), 
and  making  plates  for  the  trade. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
answers  to  questions  to  the  craft  in  a  few  of 
the  last  issues,  and  also  in  some  of  the  kicks 
at  the  new  process. 

I  have  been  a  humble  worker  of  the  old 
collodion  process  for  over  nineteen  years, 
and  of  the  emulsion  for  as  many  months. 
For  the  past  six  months  I  have  been  study- 
ing and  experimenting  in  the  manufacture 
of  my  own  plates,  and  am  happy  to  say  I 
have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations.  I 
use  nothing  else  in  my  business  but  home- 
made plates. 

I  can  now  prepare  uniform  emulsions, 
giving  the  traditionary  sparkle  of  collodion 
with  the  softness  of  the  emulsion  process. 
I  have  tried  many  different  formulas,  with 
varying  success,  and  have  now  settled  down 
on  the  boiling  process  as  giving  the  finest 
results. 

I  secure  results  now  with  home-made 
plates  that  I  never  could  with  collodion, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
Of  course  I  have  made  many  failures,  but 
from  each  1  have  learned  a  lesson.  Though 
preparing  dry  plates  is  a  nice  piece  of  work, 
yet  with  an  instructor  it  would  not  be  at 
all  difficult  to  learn  ;  and  I  think  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  every  establishment 
of  any  size  will  make  its  own  plates.  Or 
else  manufacturers  will  have  to  come  dow-n 
to  a  much  narrower  margin  of  profit  than 
at  present  prices. 

I  send  you  photographs  from  various 
emulsions,  so  that  you  can  see  how  much 
ground  I  have  for  what  I  say.  I  do  not  send 
the  photographs  as  fine  samples  of  lighting 
and  posing,  but  merely  to  show  home-made 
plates  ;  some  of  them  have  not  been  retouched 
at  all. 

Success  does  not  lie  in  the  formula  you 
are  working  by,  but  in  the  way  you  handle 
it.     Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
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plates  prepared  by  different  formulas,  some 
being  better  adapted  for  certain  uses  than 
others.  The  greatest  fault  I  have  with  dif- 
ferent authors  is  that  they  are  not  explicit 
enough  in  giving  temperatures  and  duration 
of  time  at  which  emulsions  are  kept  at  cer- 
tain temperatures,  for  on  these  points  de- 
pends the  success  of  dry-plate  making  to  a 
great  extent.  I  make  a  memorandum  of 
the  temperatures  of  silver  and  bromide  solu- 
tions before  mixing  and  afterwards,  and 
every  five  minutes  during  boiling  I  find 
the  temperature  rises  about  10°  F.  Upon 
mixing,  my  entry  would  start  this  way  : 

No.  38. 

S.  solution,  100.     B.  solution,  100. 

[When  mixed,  110.] 
8-32 — 110,  put  into  boiling  water. 
8-42 — 200,  worked  clear,  without  fog. 
8-47 — 200,  extremely  rapid. 
8-52 — 200,  extremely  rapid. 
8-77 — 200,  exposure — very  smallest   stop — 

one  second;  intensity  good. 

I  keep  a  record  like  the  above ;  also  a 
journal  of  dry-plate  notes,  in  which  I  record 
different  formulas  tried,  with  the  results 
attained. 

Well,  I  presume  my  scribbling  has  al- 
ready about  exhausted  your  patience,  so  I 
will  close,  as  I  am  in  hopes  of  meeting  you 
at  Milwaukee.  Enclosed  find  answers  to 
questions  to  craft. 

Chas  Knowlton. 

Kakakee,  III. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  answer  your  ques- 
tion, as  it  is  one  of  great  importance.  If 
the  dry-plate  business  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  monopolies  to  manufacture  and  make  a 
corner  on,  as  they  are  now  doing,  it  will 
certainly  prove  to  be  a  heavy  blow  to  pho- 
tography ;  when  if  only  handed  over  to  the 
noble  and  useful  photographers  of  our  day, 
it  will  be  a  great  advancement  to  the  art. 

We  have  no  use  for  Cheap-John  artists 
without  brains,  and  they  are  the  only  ones 
now  benefited  by  it. 

Any  intelligent,  clean  photographer  can 
make  good  dry  plates,  and  better  plates 
than  he  can  buy  if  the  manufacture  of 
plates  is  left  to  hired  help,  as  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  in  large  establishments. 


All  photographers  do  not  have  the  time 
to  make  their  own  -plates,  it  is  true ;  still, 
they  all  prefer  to.  Yours, 

S.  L.  Platt. 
Elgin,  III. 

Your  favor  of  22d,  with  inquiries  re- 
ceived. My  experience  with  the  manufact- 
ure of  dry  plates  has  been  very  favorable. 
Up  to  date  I  have  made  about  three  thou- 
sand 8  x  10  plates,  besides  smaller  sizes,  and 
have  had  very  few  failures.  I  attribute  my 
success  to  care,  study,  and  perseverance. 

Any  photographer,  even  with  a  limited 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  can  make  good 
plates,  but  it  requires  considerable  chemical 
knowledge  and  experience  to  make  a  reli- 
able and  fine  working  plate.  The  trouble 
with  the  majority  of  photographers  is  that 
they  "  go  it  blind,"  hap-hazard  to  work, 
and  consequent  failure  in  most  cases.  They 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  chemicals  must 
be  handled  with  great  exactitude  and  in- 
telligence. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  thoroughly  good 
and  reliable  formula  was  given,  a  great 
many  could  make  their  own  plates,  and 
successfully.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  any 
any  one  need  buy  a  secret  process  when 
there  are  so  many  fine  formulas  published. 

I  have  been  using  a  modification  of  Dr. 
Eder's  from  the  start,  and  see  no  reason 
to  change  now,  after  an  experience  of  nearly 
a  year.  The  bulk  of  photographers  will 
use  commercial  plates,  in  my  opinion,  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  And  I  also  think  trade 
plates  will  be  used  as  long  as  albumen  paper 
will  be. 

The  sooner  photographers  educate  them- 
selves in  chemistry,  and  study  its  workings 
and  effects,  the  sooner  will  they  become 
masters  of  the  dry-plate  problem. 

I  send  you  a  few  samples,  to  show  you 
the  working  of  my  plates.  I  have  not 
made  a  wet-plate  exposure  since  last  Octo- 
ber, using  my  dry  plates  exclusively.  I 
make  life-size  solar  enlargements  on  my 
plates  just  as  readily  as  with  wet. 

As  to  cheapness,  I  find  they  are  as  cheap 
as  wet  plates.  One  hundred  ounces  of  emul- 
sion cost  about  four  dollars,  which  covers 
for  me  three  hundred  and  twenty  8  x;  10 
plates.     Say  nothing  about  the  saving  on 
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cloths,  floors,  carpets,  and  slopping  of  baths, 
etc.  Saves  time,  labor,  large  baths,  holders, 
customers,  temper,  and  soiled  person. 

"  Pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice." 
Kespectfully, 

Chas.  E.  Smith. 

Peoria,  III. 


SOCIETY  GOSSIP* 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia.— Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting 
held  Wednesday  evening,  June  6,  1883,  at 
1117  Chestnut  Street.  The  President,  Mr. 
Jos.  "W.  Bates,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Mr.  Barrington,  Chairman  of  the  Excur- 
sion Committee,  presented  a  report  giving 
an  interesting  and  detailed  description  of  the 
excursion.  On  motion,  the  report  was 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  editor  of  the 
"Philadelphia  Photographer"  for 
publication. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  members  of  the  Society  :  Chas.  L. 
Harrison,  E.  W.  Keene,  Wm.  Parker 
Bement,  Wm.  H.  Dougherty,  Parke  C. 
Dougherty,  Chas.  A.  Brinley,  A.  V.  P.  Ca- 
been,  J.  M.  Keating,  M.D.,  P.  A.  Walker, 
K.  H.  Townsend,  Jr.,  Kobt.  Grimshaw, 
Alfred  Clements,  and  Geo.  H.  Frazier. 

A  recess  was  taken  to  enable  Mr.  McCollin 
to  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  use  of 
"sulpho-pyrogallol"  as  a  developing  agent 
for  gelatine  plates.  After  explaining  the 
method  of  using  this  substance,  the  speaker 
developed  a  number  of  exposed  plates.  The 
results,  on  the  whole,  were  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Castner  gave  a  formula  for  a  modifi- 
cation of  Mr.  Carbutt's  carb.soda  developer, 
using  ammonia  in  conjunction  with  the 
soda.  He  said  he  found  this  especially 
adapted  for  instantaneous  exposures  on  the 
"special  "  plates. 

Mr.  Bell  stated  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  intensify  by  the  usual  bichlor.  mercury 
process,  gelatine  negatives  developed  by 
carb.  soda.  Others,  who  have  tried,  expe- 
rienced the  same  trouble. 

Mr.  Browne  called  the  attention  of  the 

*  We  regret  that  the  minutes  of  some  of  the 
societies  reached  us  too  late  for  insertion.— Ed. 


members  to  the  "Daisy"    plate-holder;    a 
modification  of  the  old-style  hinged  pattern. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.,  exhibited  a 
compact  and  portable  apparatus  for  chang- 
ing plates  while  in  the  field.  These  gen- 
tlemen also  presented  the  Society  a  copy  of 
a  work  entitled  "  How  to  make  Photographs, 
a  Manual  for  Amateurs." 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  K.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 

A  CARD. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Section  of  the  American  Institute,  wprojjos 
of  the  use  of  vapor  of  ammonia  in  connec- 
tion with  printing  on  sensitized  albumen 
paper,  Mr.  Gardner  took  occasion  to  say 
that  Mr.  Kuhns  claimed  to  be  the  discov- 
erer of  its  utility,  the  discovery  having 
been  made  through  the  accidental  breaking 
of  a  bottle  of  ammonia  in  the  room  where 
his  silvered  paper  was  being  prepared — the 
result  being  that  paper  which  he  feared  was 
spoiled  turned  out  better  than  usual,  and 
that  he  informed  me  of  this  circumstance. 

As  Mr.  Kuhns  was  working  for  me  at 
the  time  spoken  of,  and  as  the  above  story 
so  related  never  occurred,  and  particularly 
as  I  originated  the  process  by  experiment 
and  observation,  and  first  used  the  vapor  of 
ammonia  for  that  purpose,  and  actually 
practically  worked  the  process  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Kuhns,  who  had  no  more  part 
in  its  origination  than  any  of  the  employees 
at  the  factory,  I  here  take  the  opportunity, 
this  being  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard 
my  claim  as  to  this  important  process  dis- 
puted, to  say  that  the  story  of  Mr.  Kuhns 
as  related  by  Mr.  Gardner  has  not  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact.  It  will  give 
me  pleasure  on  some  future  occasion  to 
detail  the  experiments  and  steps  taken  by 
me  leading  to  the  application  of  this  pro- 
cess, the  beginning  of  the  experiments  on 
which  long  anticipated  the  final  result. 
H.  T.  Anthony. 

Mr.  C.  Latham,  Bradford,  Pa.,  has  sent 
us  a  very  interesting  collection  of  panel 
pictures,  representing  sweet  children  in 
various  attitudes.  Some  of  them  are  mar- 
vels of  printing,  and  quite  effective. 
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THE  PLAQUE  PATENTS. 

Agreeable  to  promise  made  in  our  last 
issue,  we  give  below  the  specifications  of 
the  "  Plaque  "  patents. 

Mr.  Kocher  gives  his  freely  to  the  public. 
It  was  designed  for  large  pictures  only, 
which  were  to  be  bound  with  a  metal  rim. 
Mr.  Clench's  patents  are,  first,  for  smaller 
pictures,  unlike  any  other;  second,  for  a 
design  for  a  card  for  plaque  portraits  (which 
may  or  may  not  be  used) ;  and  third,  for 
the  machinery  necessary  to  produce  the 
only  plaque  picture  with  an  elevated  rim. 
Surely  if  a  man  supplies  us  a  genuinely  new 
and  pretty  thing,  and  invents  machinery 
and  gives  instructions  how  to  produce  it, 
as  Mr.  Clench  has,  and  makes  no  secret  of 
it,  we  should  thank  and  pay  him. 

MR.  ROCHER'S    LETTER. 

Chicago,  June  5,  1883. 

Edward  L.  Wilson,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir:  This  month's  Phila- 
delphia. Photographer  contains  some  re- 
marks on  "The  Plaque,"  on  which  I  desire 
to  make  some  corrections. 

At  the  Exposition  of  '74,  at  Chicago,  I  had 
not  noticed  any  glace  photographs,  em- 
bossed concave,  but  having  seen  some  three 
or  four  years  ago  some  porcelain  plaques  at 
the  china  stores,  sincerely  believed  it  was 
my  own  idea  and  invention  to  introduce 
this  plaque  portrait  in  the  style  and  way  I 
did.  The  way  to  make  it  bothered  me 
three  years,  and  I  had  only  success  since  I 
divulged  my  plans  to  a  Mr.  Stearns  from 
San  Francisco,  who  was  then  passing  our 
city.  With  his  aid  I  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  the  first  plaque  and  endeavored  to  get  a 
patent,  and  got  it. 

My  picture  being  of  large  dimensions  did 
not  meet  with  as  much  ready  appreciation 
on  the  side  of  the  photographic  fraternity 
as  I  hoped  ;  they  all  had,  it  seems,  expected 
something  really  grand!  If  they  did  not 
find  any  success  in  it  I  did,  at  least.  In  my 
studio  it  pleased  very  many,  and  I  made 
enough  to  see  the  style  introduced,  and  it  is 
now,  after  a  year,  more  favorably  spoken  of 
than  at  the  time  of  its  introduction. 

I  have,  as  I  stated,  a  valid  patent  on  it ; 
but,  as  it  is  stated  that  it  can  be  proved  that 
samples  of  the  style  have  been  shown  here 


before  I  cede  voluntarily  my  sole  right  to 
the  whole  fraternity,  and  give  them  permis- 
sion to  make  it  as  good  as  they  can.  I 
pledge  myself  not  to  pursue  any  infringer 
of  my  patent. 

H.  Eocher. 

Mr.  Eocher's  patent,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
only  for  a  "  device "  (or  machinery  or 
apparatus)  "  for  producing  protographic 
plaques,"  and  is  not  a  patent  for  a  plaque 
photograph  ;  whereas,  Mr.  Clench  does  pat- 
ent his  peculiar  form  of  plaque  photograph, 
a  card  device,  and  apparatus  for  making 
plaques. 

The  following  are  the  specifications  of 
the  four  patents : 

MR.    ROCHER'S    PATENT. 

Specification  forming  part  of  Letters 
Patent  No.  267,720,  dated  November  21, 
1882.  Application  filed  August  14,  1882. 
(No  model.) 

"  My  invention  has  for  its  object  to  produce  a 
means  by  which  to  press  photographic  pictures, 
so  as  to  assume  a  concave  shape  and  to  imitate 
in  appearance  the  porcelain  plaque;  and  it  con- 
sists of  the  novel  devices  and  combination  of 
devices  hereinafter  described  and  specifically 
claimed. 

"In  the  accompanying  drawings,  Fig.  1  rep- 
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resents  a  perspective  view  of  a  picture  as  pro- 
duced by  my  device;  Fig.  2,  a  cross-section  of 
the  dies  as   placed  together,  and  before  being 
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compressed,  and    Fig.  3  a  similar  view  of  the 
dies  after  compression. 

"Corresponding  letters  in  the  several  figures 
of  the  drawings  designate  like  parts. 

"A  denotes  a  metal  frame  that  is  provided 
with  smooth  edges  and  surfaces,  and  the  open- 
ing in  which  is  to  be  of  the  exact  size  and  shape, 
corresponding  with  the  outline,  the  picture  is  to 
have — that  is,  to  be  pressed — which  may  be  cir- 
cular, oval,  square,  or  octagon.  B  is  the  rubber 
plate  that  is  to  be  of  corresponding  shape,  and 
has  bevelled  edges,  which  are  to  overlap  the 
frame  A  a  sufficient  width;  and  C  is  a  small 
rubber  block  or  plate,  having  chamfered  edges. 

"  F  is  the  photographic  picture  that  is  to  be 
made  concave.  This,  while  yet  slightly  damp, 
is  placed  with  its  face  downwards  upon  the  rub- 
ber plate  B,  and  the  metal  frame  A  is  placed  on 
top  of  it,  while  the  rubber  block  C  is  placed 
centrally  under  plate  B,  and  thus  combined, 
the  entire  apparatus  is  brought  between  the 
base  D  and  follower  E  of  any  common  hand- 
press,  when,  on  being  compressed,  the  rubber 
plate  B  will  assume  a  convex  shape  inside  of 
frame  A,  and  while  the  edges  or  margin  of  the 
photograph  are  rigidly  held  between  such  frame 
A  and  plate  B,  such  photograph  will  be  bulged 
out  to  assume  a  corresponding  shape,  and  will 
be  kept  perfectly  smooth  during  and  after  the 
manipulation.  After  the  photograph  has  re- 
mained in  the  press  long  enough  to  be  perfectly 
dry  it  is  removed,  and  another  one  is  put  in  in 
the  same  manner. 

"This  device,  as  will  be  noticed,  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  will  have  the  advantage  of  not  only 
enabling  a  photographic  plaque  being  produced 
of  any  circumferential  shape,  but  it  also  permits 
the  concavation  of  a  picture  to  any  desired  de- 
gree by  pressing  the  rubber  plate  B  more  or  less 
into  the  frame  A. 

"I  am  aware  that  dies  for  embossing  pictures 
have  been  constructed  with  a  non-elastic  metal 
bed-plate,  having  a  convex-shaped  metallic- 
boss,  and  a  rigid  concave-shaped  die-plate 
with  elastic  cushions  interposed  between  such 
members  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  device 
where  the  photograph  is  compressed  within  the 
opening  in  the  forming-frame  by  means  of  a 
rubber  plate  extending  entirely  across  said 
opening  and  a  central  rubber  block,  which  on 
the  descent  of  the  follower  E,  will  be  caused  to 
press  the  rubber  plate  and  the  picture  thereon 
within  the  opening  in  the  forming-plate  A  to 
any  desired  extent  or  degree,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  follower. 
By  my  arrangement  I  am  enabled  to  impart  to 
pictures  a  concavity  more    or  less    pronounced 


without  changing  the  apparatus,  which  result 
could  not  be  attained  by  the  use  of  metallic  die- 
plates,  and  to  my  knowledge  has  not  heretofore 
been  obtainable  in  so  simple  and  effective  a 
manner  as  by  my  present  invention. 

"What  I  claim  is — 

"  The  device  herein  described  for  producing 
photographic  plaques,  and  consisting  of  the 
metal  frame  A,  rubber  plate  B,  extended  across 
said  frame  A,  and  central  rubber  block  C,  when 
used  in  combination  with  any  common  press, 
substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

"  Henry  Rocher." 

mr.  clench's  first  patent.* 

Specification  forming  part  of  Design  No. 
13,330,  dated  October  10,  1882.  Applica- 
tion filed  September  4,  1882.  Term  of 
patent  seven  years. 

"  My  invention  or  design  relates  to  making  a 
'  plaque  effect '  on  the  usual  photographic  pict- 
ure portraits  and  cards  on  which  such  pictures 
are  usually  pasted  or  fastened  ;  and  the  inven- 
tion consists  in  making,  by  stamping  or  other- 
wise, in  or  on  a  card  for  photographs,  and  with 
the  picture  thereon,  a  concave  centre,  and  with 
a  rim  or  outer  edge  raised  into,  a  convex  circle 
or  oval,  and  by  which  a  photographic  likeness 
is  made  to  give  an  artistic  plaque  or  hollowed- 
out-plate  effect,  as  shown.* 

"  A  represents  the  concave  centre,  on  which 
or  in  which  the  portrait  is  fastened;  or  it  may 
take  up  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  card  or 
basis  on  which  it  is  pasted.  Around  the  portrait 
is  a  raised  rim,  B,  or  convex"  circle,  making  a 
relief  or  contour  for  the  centre  and  a  frame  to 
the  picture. 

"  I  am  aware  that  photographic  pictures  have 
been  produced  by  hollowing  out  the  surface  and 
pressing  it  forward  into  a  plain  oval  convex, 
which  were  called  'cameo  effects,'  etc.  Such  I 
do  not  claim,  as  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
mine,  being  the  exact  opposite. 

"I  claim — 

"The  design  for  photographic  pictures  on 
cards  herein  shown  and  described,  the  same 
consisting  of  the  depressed  or  concave  centre  A, 
and  raised  or  convex  rim  B,  forming  a  plaque 
or  plate  effect,  substantially  as  shown  and  de- 
scribed. Frank  B.  Clench." 

MR.    CLENCH'S    SECOND    PATENT.* 

Specification  forming  part  of  Design  No. 
13,465,  dated  December  5,  1882.     Applica- 

*  Drawings  omitted,  because  the  cards  are 
familiar  to  the  public,  and  the  other  drawings 
following  make  the  other  plain. — Ed. 
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tion  filed  October  4,  1882.     Term  of  patent 
seven  years. 

"The  drawing  or  exhibit  shows  a  card  of  the 
usual  size  on  which  photographic  portraits  are 
to  be  mounted,  with  my  new  design  for  orna- 
menting the  same  thereon,  the  object  being  to 
take  off  in  certain  pictures  the  bare  look  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  such  'mounts  '  by  putting  at 
the  left  hand,  at  the  top,  and  at  the  right  hand, 
at  the  bottom,  an  ornamental  engraved  and 
printed  design.  Heretofore,  the  photograph 
usually  covered  nearly  all  the  surface  of  the 
card,  and  outside  of  the  picture  is  usually  a  flat 
tint,  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  printing  on 
the  sensitized  paper.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
in  my  new  'plaque'  pictures,  patented  October 
10,  1882,  No.  13,320,  or  those  taken  as  'vig- 
nettes,' etc.  To  take  off  the  effect  of  this  dead 
surface  is  the  object  of  this  invention. 

"The  leading  features  of  my  design  consist 
in  the  engraved  strips,  printed  in  any  color  or 
colors,  one  at  the  top  A,  of  the  card  B,  and  the 
other  at  C,  near  the  bottom,  leaving  at  the 
bottom  the  usual  space  for  name,  etc.,  of  the 
artist.  In  the  top  strip  the  word  '  Plaque  '  is 
usually  printed,  made  in  ornamental  letters, 
and  to  be  used  on  those  cards  made  with  the 
'plaque  effect'  of  pictures,  and  with  ornamental 
lines  about  it.  At  the  left  end  the  design  is 
widened  a  little  downward,  as  shown  at  c',  and 
at  the  opposite  end,  a,  a  space,  b,  is  left.  The 
lower  ornamental  strip  C  is  of  a  similar  nature 
and  effect  as  the  strip  A,  except  that  it  is 
widened  at  the  right-hand  side  upward  to  the 
edge  of  the  card,  as  at  c',  and  a  space,  b' ,  is 
left  on  the  left-hand  side,  as  shown.  In  the 
right-hand  corner  of  the  lower  strip,  where  it 
is  widened,  as  at  c',  is  a  circular  ornamental 
place  d,  for  the  monogram  of  the  artist  to  be 
printed  or  set  therein,  or  for  any  particular 
ornamental  effect  desired  or  dictated  by  taste. 
So  with  the  peculiar  ornamentation  of  the  strips 
A  and  C. 

"I  claim — 

"  The  design  for  photographic  mounts  or  cards 
herein  shown  and  described,  the  same  consist- 
ing of  the  card  B,  having  the  ornamental  strips 
A  and  C  thereon,  both  widened  at  one  end,  c 
and  c',  and  leaving  blank  spaces  b  and  b'  on 
the  card,  and  with  the  ornamental  circle  d,  and 
with  the  word  '  Plaque '  on  the  upper  strip. 

"  Frank  B.  Clench." 

MR.  CLENCH'S  THIRD  PATENT. 

Specification  forming  part  of  Letters 
Patent  No.  269,830,  dated  January  2,  1883. 


Application    filed  October  30,    1882.     (No 
model.) 

"  My  invention  relates  to  a  device  by  which 
photographs  or  a  portion  of  photographic  cards 
can  be  stamped  or  pressed  into  an  oval  concavity 
or  matrix  and  surrounded  by  a  raised  rim  or 
ring,  giving  a  plaque  effect  to  such  cards,  and 
having,  in  connection  with  said  device,  a  re- 
movable slide,  which  has  an  opening  corres- 
ponding with  the  circle  or  oval  in  the  bed  or 
block,  and  which  runs  in  grooves  in  the  sides  of 
said  block  just  above  the  ring,  by  which  the 
exact  position  of  the  card  to  be  embossed  into  a 
plaque  can  be  determined,  and  the  card  set  so 
that  the  embossing  will  be  in  the  right  place,  as 
fully  hereinafter  explained. 


_ 

- 
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"In  the  drawings,  Fig.  1  is  an  end  elevation, 
the  slide  in  cross-section ;  Fig.  2,  a  plan  of  the 
whole ;  Fig.  3,  a  side  elevation  in  central  cross- 
section  through  line  x  x,  Fig.  2. 

"  A  represents  the  bed  or  block,  made  of  wood 
or  metal,  and  nearly  square  with  upright  sides, 
a  a,  in  which  are  grooves,  b  b,  for  a  removable 
slide,  B,  to  run  in.  The  face  of  the  bed  A  is 
bevelled  off  on  all  sides,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and 
3,  as  at  c  c'  (the  object  to  be  presently  ex- 
plained), and  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  a  rounded- 
out  or  concave  depression,  C,  is  made  (see  Figs. 
2  and  3),  and  around  this  is  a  raised  ring  or 
rim,  d.  (See  Figs.  1  and  3.)  The  slide,  B,  has 
an  opening,  g,  in  the  centre,  corresponding  in 
shape  and  size  to  opening  and  rim,  C  d,  in  the 
bed,  A. 

"  In  the  grooves,  b  b,  are  pins,  //,  for  the  ends 
of  the  slide,  B,  to  strike  against,  and  which  are 
so  placed  as  to  bring  the  centre  of  the  slide 
exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  depression  in  the 
bed.  Between  the  slide  and  the  rim,  d,  beneath 
is  a  space  in  which  the  card  is  put. 
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"  The  working  of  the  device  is  as  follows  :  The 
slide,  B,  is  first  put  into  the  grooves,  b  b,  and 
pushed  against  the  pins,//.  Then  the  card  or 
photograph  is  slid  into  the  space  between  the 
slide,  B,  and  bed,  A,  and  resting  on  the  rim,  d. 
It  is  adjusted  in  exactly  the  right  position  to 
receive  the  embossing,  by  the  ring  or  opening 
in  the  slide.  If  not  for  this,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  set  the  card  exactly  in  the  right 
place  over  the  rim,  etc.,  beneath  ;  but  by  this 
slide  and  opening  therein  it  is  done  in  a  moment. 
After  it)  is  set,  then  the  slide,  B,  is  withdrawn, 
and  a  rubber  cushion  (not  shown)  is  set  carefully 
on  top  of  the  card.  This  cushion  is  made  to 
exactly  fill  the  space  between  the  sides,  a  a,  of 
the  bed,  but  rises  above  the  sides  a  little  to 
allow  for  the  after-pressure.  The  whole  is  then 
set  into  a  press,  and  on  withdrawing  it  the  pho- 
tograph will  be  found  to  have  received  a  con- 
cave depression  and  a  raised  or  convex  rim  all 
around  it,  caused  by  the  simple  devices  above 
described. 

"  The  bevelled  face,  c  c',  before  referred  to,  is 
to  allow  the  card  to  be  pressed  thereon,  thereby 
curving  the  card  backward  a  little  from  the 
central  rim,  d,  as  the  bevelled  face  of  the  block, 

A,  extends  in  all  directions  from  the  rim,  d. 
(Shown  at  c  c,  Fig.  1,  and  c'  c',  Fig.  ?,.)  This 
gives  a  better  appearance  to  the  cards,  and 
overcomes  somewhat  the  tendency  of  all  pho- 
tographs to  curve  forward. 

"  I  claim — 

"1.  The  former  or  embosser,  consisting  of  the 
bed,  A,  and  raised  sides,  a  a,  having  the  grooves, 
b,  therein,  the  central  concave  or  rounded-out 
depression,  C,  the  raised  rim  or  ring,  d,  and  the 
surface,  c  c',  of  said  bed,  A,  bevelled  off,  substan- 
tially as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

"  2.  In  combination  with  the  former  or  em- 
bosser, A,  a  a,  the  removable  slide  or  adjuster, 

B,  having  the  central  opening,  g,  therein,  cor- 
responding to  the  opening,  C,  in  the  bed  or 
former,  A,  and  running  in  grooves,  b  b,  all  sub- 
stantially as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

"Fkank  B.  Clench." 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ohemetter's  Emulsion  and  its  Success — 
Action  of  Temperature  on  Drying  Gelatine 
Plates — Neio  Bleaching  Process  for  Prints 
— Saving  Silver-waste  of  Gelatine  Emul- 
sions. 

I  notice  that  Obernetter's  emulsion  has 
become  a  subject  for  discussion  ;  not  alone 
in    German}',    but   also   in  America.     The 


method  has  excited  special  interest  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  emulsification  process, 
the  simplicity  of  procedure,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  results  attained  by  its  discoverer. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  subscribers  to 
this  method  have  not  obtained  the  like 
beautiful  results.  Many,  it  is  true,  speak 
favorably  of  it;  but  others  candidly  ac- 
knowledge that  they  can  do  nothing  with  it. 
Even  among  the  Berlin  subscribers  a  total 
failure  characterized  their  endeavors,  the 
cause  being  sought,  among  other  things,  in 
the  water.  Complaint  was  made  of  an 
entire  lack  of  sensitiveness,  flatness  and 
dulness  of  surface,  slowness  of  development, 
and  very  tedious  fixing.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  subscribers  the  inventor  came  to 
Berlin,  remaining  from  11th  to  the  17th  of 
May,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  some- 
thing better  might  not  be  accomplished. 
Although  his  experiments  by  no  means 
were  made  under  normal  conditions  (we 
may  mention  loss  in  silvering,  unequal 
setting  of  the  gelatinized-silver,  loss  of  the 
delicately  sensitive  bromide  gelatine  film  in 
washing),  yet  he  succeeded  in" demonstrat- 
ing that  even  with  the  conditions  imposed, 
better  results  could  be  obtained  than  the 
Berliners  had  succeeded  in  getting.  The 
plates  he  produced  developed  quickly, 
were  by  no  means  flat,  and  fixed  in  a  min- 
ute. Moreover,  they  were  far  more  sensi- 
tive than  those  plates  which  the  different 
Berlin  subscribers  had  as  yet  received. 
However,  the  emulsion  in  its  fresh  con- 
dition did  not  appear  to  be  sensitive  enough, 
being  about  two  fifths  that  of  good  gelatine 
plates  of  the  market.  Obernetter  main- 
tained that  the  sensitiveness  would  increase 
by  preservation  under  alcohol,  and,  in  fact, 
he  proved  his  assertion  by  showing  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  plates  so  preserved  for  two 
days,  was  increased  to  double,  that  is,  were 
four-fifths  as  sensitive  as  the  best  gelatine 
plates  of  commerce.  You  will  please  notice 
it  was  alcohol,  not  water  that  did  the  work. 
(What  say  you,  temperance  people,  to  this  ?) 
This  fact  explains  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion why  the  discoverer  always  obtained 
more  sensitive  emulsions  than  any  of  us, 
who  employed  the  emulsions  freshly  made. 
For  it  is  his  custom  to  make  emulsions  for 
stock,  which,  after  washing  under  alcohol, 
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were  set  aside,  and  only  employed  when 
that  which  had  been  previously  made  and 
kept  under  alcohol  (perhaps  weeks  or 
months  old)  had  been  used  up.  This  obser- 
vation is  of  the  highest  practical  and 
scientific  interest,  for  hitherto  the  favorable 
action  of  alcohol,  except  in  the  very  recent 
case  of  Henderson,  has  not  been  considered. 
But,  alcohol  alone,  is  not  sufficient;  the 
fact  is,  that  Obernetter  even  without  it 
attained  better  results  here  in  Berlin,  than 
any  of  his  subscribers.  And  what  is  more, 
two  photographers  who  prepared  the  emul- 
sion in  his  presence,  obtained  the  same 
favorable  results.  What  was  the  cause  of 
this  ?  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  quantity 
of  the  chemicals  employed,  has  considerable 
influence.  With  very  small  quantities  (Joz. 
nitrate),  the  results  were  not  so  successful. 
(Obernetter  employed  at  least  1  oz.  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  practice.)  But,  I  may 
remark,  that  a  very  essential  point  in  the 
process,  is  the  thinness  of  the  lamina,  and 
the  thorough  hardening  of  the  gelatinized- 
silver  before  the  bromizing  process.  The 
discoverer  has  already  called  attention  to 
this  point.  He  employs  for  the  hardening 
a  refrigerator  ;  I  make  use  of  a  dish  and 
allow  the  gelatine  to  harden  in  it,  then  in- 
vert it,  covering  the  back  with  pieces  of  ice. 
The  division  of  the  silvered  gelatine  was 
effected  quite  conveniently  by  using  a  fine- 
tooth  comb.  The  cold  shreds  which  were 
put  in  the  bromine  fluid,  swelled  up  less 
than  those  previously  received.  Another 
point,  is  the  moderate  temperature  of  the 
brom.  salt  solution  (at  the  highest  66° 
F.).  I  allowed  the  shreds  to  be  bromized 
in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of  88°  F.,  and 
found  the  emulsion  afterwards  partially 
decomposed  and  granular,  although  as  sen- 
sitive as  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Obernetter. 
But  the  most  striking  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  remarkable  process,  which 
deviates  in  so  many  particulars  from  all 
other  emulsion  processes,  making  it  for  this 
reason  of  the  highest  scientific  interest,  is 
the  manifestation  of  the  blue-green  modifi- 
cation by  lamp  light,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
best  emulsions  commonly  employed,  and 
the  just  as  rapid  increase  of  the  same  on 
exposure  to  daylight.  Consequently,  if 
the  same    emulsions    of    Obernetter   often 


seem  to  be  less  sensitive,  the  defect  should 
in  part  be  sought  for  in  the  interaction  of 
the  chemicals  in  the  gelatine.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  process  now,  since  the 
discoverer  has  been  here,  will  all  at  once 
excite  fresh  interest,  and  will  be  taken  up 
again  by  many  who  at  first  cast  it  aside. 
This  experience  is  nothing  new.  Innumer- 
able discoveries  have  been  made,  which 
at  first  were  successful  only  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  evolved  them.  My  pro- 
cess for  the  restoration  of  collodion  gelatine 
did  not  succeed  at  first,  with  others  as  with 
myself,,  and  I  was  utterly  at  loss  to  under- 
stand the  cause,  until  I  made  the  discovery 
that  one  sort  of  gun-cotton  was  of  quite  a 
different  quality  from  another,  and  that  it 
was  just  a  happy  accident  that  I  from  the 
first  had  made  use  of  the  right  kind.  We  meet 
with  the  same  experience  in  every-day  prac- 
tice. One  who  is  accustomed  to  work  the 
whole  year  round  in  a  cool  dark-room,  has 
no  idea  of  the  perplexities  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  hot  dark-room,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  explain  why  one  process  which 
succeeds  so  admirably  in  his  own  hands, 
should  be  a  total  failure  with  another. 

Becently  the  excellent  editor  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Neios,  Mr.  H.  B.Pritchard,  published 
some  experiments  on  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature in  drying  upon  the  sensitiveness  of 
gelatine  plates.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that 
slow  drying  increases  the  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness ,  but  according  to  Pritchard  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  true.  Mr.  Pritchard 
dried  plates  by  way  of  experiment  at  50°  F., 
and  others  of  the  same  emulsion  at  a  tem- 
perature near  the  melting-point  of  gelatine. 
The  latter  dried  in  four  hours ;  the  former  in 
forty-eight  hours.  The  plates  dried  at 
the  low  temperature,  developed  four  times 
as  rapidly  as  those  at  the  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  showed  themselves,  according 
to  the  sensitometer,  six  times  as  sensitive, 
and  by  actual  trial  four  times  as  sensitive. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  time 
of  drying  or  the  temperature  of  drying  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  influence,  Pritchard 
dried  some  plates  at  low  temperature  ex- 
posed to  a  good  current  of  air  over  chloride 
of  calcium.  These  plates  so  subjected, 
dried  just  as  quickly  as  others  at  high  tem- 
peratures,   but    the    latter    again    showed 
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themselves  in  every  respect  less  sensitive. 
Therefore,  temperature  plays  the  chief  role 
in  drying.  The  emulsion-maker  of  this  city, 
Mr.  Sachs,  is,  however,  not  of  this  opinion. 
In  his  experience  he  has  found  that  plates 
dried  at  higher  temperature  are  more  sensi- 
tive than  others.  It  is  likely  that  the 
quality  of  the  gelatine  has  here  an  influence ; 
some  kinds  may  be  benefited  by  higher 
temperatures,  others  not. 

Herr.  Kopetzky  has  just  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  a  peculiar  process  for  bleach- 
ing copy  pictures.  He  employs  for  this 
purpose  the  agency  of  ozone.  Volatile  oil 
of  turpentine  (oil  employed  in  encaustic 
painting),  not  the  thick  oil,  is  put  into 
a  vessel ;  the  copy  after  it  is  taken  from 
the  frame  and  before  it  is  subjected  to  the 
washing,  is  fastened  with  the  picture  side 
out  to  the  inside  of  a  pasteboard  cover. 
This  cover  is  then  so  placed  over  the  vessel 
that  the  photograph  with  the  picture  side  is 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  the  turpentine  oil, 
about  2  cm.  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 
The  time  varies  with  the  constitution  of 
the  oil  according  as  it  is  fresh  or  not,  and 
according  to  the  degree  of  reduction  desired. 
In  winter  more  time  (one  to  two  hours) 
is  required  than  in  summer,  the  oil  vola- 
tilizing more  rapidly  by  heat.  The  oil  can- 
not be  warmed,  since  the  picture  would 
thereby  be  entirely  ruined.  If  a  mask  be 
attached  to  the  picture,  the  free  portions  only 
will  be  copied,  eithersharp,  when  the  mask  is 
close,  or  gradating  when  it  is  further  re- 
moved. If  certain  portions  are  covered  with 
cinnabar  they  remain  strong,  and  only  the 
open  spaces  are  reduced.  If  for  instance, 
the  face  be  so  covered  with  cinnabar,  the 
clothing  alone  is  brightened  up.  If  the 
cinnabar  be  spread  over  thinly,  the  parts 
so  covered  will  be  slightly  copied.  If  in  a 
group-picture  it  is  desirable  to  print  only 
certain  figures,  the  others  maybe  so  marked 
out,  and  by  application  of  masks  and 
cinnabar  the  unequal  portions  harmonized. 
If  the  result  is  not  attainable  at  once,  the 
copying  may  be  repeated;  for  example,  by 
reduction  and  copying  out.  Freshly  copied 
prints  are  more  easily  reduced  than  old 
ones.  The  reduced  copies  are  then  operated 
with  as  the  rest. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  question 


how  to  obtain  profitably  the  silver  from 
gelatine  emulsion  residues.  The  most  con- 
venient appears  to  be:  solution  of  hypo  and 
precipitation  by  sulphide  of  potassium.  Herr 
Obernetter  gives  us  from  Munich  a  simple 
method  of  gaining  some  profit  from  emulsion 
wastes.  The  waste  is  put  in  a  vessel  with  cal- 
cined soda,  which  may  be  in  excess  if  desired, 
and  grape-sugar  is  added  from  time  to  time. 
The  collections  may  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  vessel.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  leave  the  mass  to  itself,  and  after  a  time 
the  reduced  silver  will  be  found  in  a  flaky 
condition  at  the  bottom.  So  obtained,  it  is 
more  easily  reduced  to  the  pure  metallic  state 
by  melting,  than  the  highly  sulphurous 
precipitate  from  the  hypo,  solution. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  VOGEL. 
Berlin. 


AN  OFFER  FROM  MR.  SCHOLTEN. 

The  Obernetter  Process. 

In  the  second  circular  of  Mr.  Hartley — 
"make  your  own  dry  plates" — appear 
several  answers  (?)  to  various  facts  and 
arguments  against  the  secret  "process" 
business.  Among  them  I  find  a  delicate 
allusion  to  myself,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
warrants  a  reply.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
proposition  thus:  "If  Mr.  Scholten  will 
send  me  the  original  details  of  the  Obernetter 
process,  that  is,  the  papers  Mr.  Obernetter 
sent  him,  I  will  agree  to  work  the  process 
successfully,  doing  all  Mr.  Obernetter  claims 
for  it,  or  pay  him  the  amount  he  paid  for 
the  agency  of  America."  In  reply  will  say  : 
If  Mr.  Hartley  will  deposit  the  amount, 
(insignificant  to  him)  $250,  in  the  hands  of 
a  responsible  party  in  Chicago,  to  be  either 
returned  to  him  or  given  to  me,  as  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  working  the  Obernetter 
process  may  determine;  or,  if  the  gentle- 
men who  first  endorsed  him  and  his  process, 
Hiram  J.  Thompson,  will  become  his  surety, 
I  will  forward  the  original  papers,  as  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Mr.  Obernetter.  Now 
if  Mr.  Hartley  can  demonstrate  to  a  com- 
mittee of  five  competent  photographers 
(two  to  be  named  by  him,  and  two  by 
myself,  the  four  thus  selected  to  choose  the 
fifth)  that  the  Obernetter  process   is  prac- 
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ticable,  and  that  it  will  accomplish  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it,  the  papers  shall  be- 
come his  property,  and  I  will  join  hands 
with  him  against  every  dry-plate  maker  in 
the  country.  I  have  proven  to  the  frater- 
nity that  I  did  not  want  a  dollar  of  their 
money,  unless  I  could  give  value  received  ; 
but  be  it  understood,  I  should  like  to  get 
my  $250  back,  if  Mr.  Hartley  will  stand  by 
his  offer,  otherwise  I  shall  present  the  pro- 
cess for  the  benefit  of  the  fraternity  to  the 
next  convention  of  the  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation of  America  at  Milwaukee,  and  hope 
that  I  shall  at  least  get  a  hurrah  for  it. 
This  will  answer  Hartley's  insinuations  that 
I  have  been  bought  off,  or  induced  to 
withdraw  the  Obernetter  process  by  par- 
ties interested  in  the  manufacture  of  dry 
plates.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  fraternity  in  securing 
cheaper  dry  plates.  I  am  as  anxious  as 
Mr.  Hartley  can  possibly  be,  to  benefit  my 
pocket,  and,  if  I  can  have  a  satisfactory 
"process"  plate,  which  costs  but  sixty-five 
cents  per  dozen,  I  shall  most  assuredly 
adopt  the  process,  and  not  pay  the  dry-plate 
man  $2.00.  Reference  is  made  to  page  140 
of  the  May  issue,  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographer, wherein  one  Julius  Schaar- 
wachter  claims  that  the  Obernetter  process 
is  simple,  reliable,  and  in  proper  hands  will 
give  good  results. 

Now  I  will  refer  the  interested  public  to 
the  Photographische  Mittheilungen  and  other 
photographic  journals  of  Germany,  where 
will  be  found  a  decided  revolution  of  sen- 
timent (confirming  my  own  assertions)  ;  in 
fact,  there  are  twenty  against  Obernetter  to 
one  in  favor  of  his  process. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Kurtz,  of  New  York, 
has  abandoned  the  making  of  dry  plates. 
He  is  one  of  the  parties  who  purchased  the 
Obernetter  process,  and  a  gentleman  well 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  any  subject 
connected  with  photography,  especially  in 
this  particular  branch,  to  which  he  has 
devoted  a  great  amount  of  time  and  money. 
I  suppose  his  brains  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  Mr.  Hartley  and  his  farmer's 
boy.  The  "mutual  admiration  society"  is 
in  good  shape,  and  will  continue  so  long  as 
Mr.  Cramer  supplies  me  with  plates  of  the 
present  standard   quality.      I    have    been 


twenty-seven  years  in  the  business,  and 
have  never  made  finer  negatives  or  worked 
with  better  success  than  now.  '  When  it  can 
be  demonstrated  to  me  by  any  one  that 
another  brand  of  plates  is  superior  to  the 
one  I  now  use,  the  "mutual  admiration 
society"  will  be  dissolved.  I  have  always 
given  free  access  to  my  gallery  to  any  dry- 
plate  demonstrator  in  the  country,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  give  Mr.  Hartley  the  same 
chance. 

John  A.  Scholten. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXCURSION 
COMMITTEE,  1883, 

Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Our  party,  consisting  of  the  following 
members:  J.  W.  Bates,  F.  Graff,  S.  F.  Cor- 
lies,  F.  T.  Fassitt,  W.  H.  Walmsley,  John 
Sartain,  W.  D.  H.  Wilson,  Samuel  Sartain, 
Paul  Sartain,  R.  S.  Redfield,  Dr.  Jordan, 
and  C.  Barrington,  with  the  addition  of  the 
cook,  started  in  special  car  from  Broad 
Street  Station  7.40  a.m.,  Monday,  May  21st, 
destined  over  Shenandoah  and  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroads  through  old  Virginia. 

Our  car  was  what  is  known  as  a  combi- 
nation car,  having  an  apartment  for  cook- 
stove  and  room  for  quite  a  large  dining- 
table,  and  being  provided  with  a  large 
ice-chest  well  stocked,  which,  together  with 
the  boxes  and  barrels  of  provisions,  you 
may  be  assured  the  inner  man  was  well 
cared  for.  Our  first  meal  was  dinner  on 
Monday,  while  travelling  over  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  Railroad.  It  was  well  served, 
and  judging  from  the  way  it  disappeared, 
must  have  been  appreciated. 

After  passing  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Cumberland  and  pushing  onward,  we  ar- 
rived at  Luray  5.25  p.m.,  and  with  cameras 
in  hand  we  alighted,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  the  lawn  of  Luray  Inn  was  dotted 
with  the  ambitious  photographer,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  townspeople.  This 
was  our  first  exposure,  and  the  subject  not 
being  a  very  satisfactory  one,  but  few  plates 
were  booked.  We  remained  at  the  Inn  over 
night  and  during  the  evening  visited  the 
wonderful  Caverns  of  Luray,  with  which  no 
doubt  you  are  all  familiar. 

Leaving   Luray   next  morning   at    ten, 
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bound  for  the  Natural  Bridge,  arriving 
thereat  4  p.m.,  and  having  a  three-mile 
stage  ride  from  the  station  to  the  hotel,  we 
decided  to  take  our  baggage  and  remain  for 
at  least  two  days,  leaving  our  car  on  the 
siding  with  the  cook  in  charge.  This  is 
indeed  a  wonderful  spot,  and  would  afford 
photographic  amusement  for  weeks,  but  the 
Bridge  itself  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. No  photograph,  however  good, 
can  portray  the  magnificent  proportions  of 
this  natural  wonder  ;  however,  at  least  fifty 
plates  were  exposed  upon  it,  and  the  first 
day  at  the  Bridge  our  record  shows  to  be 
the  greatest  day's  work  on  the  trip,  being 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  plates.  We  were 
all  delighted,  and  regretted  our  two  days' 
time  had  elapsed. 

Starting  again  Thursday  at  3  p.m.,  for 
Koanoke,  we  arrived  at  five  and  remained 
over  night  at  the  Hotel  Koanoke.  This  is 
quite  a  busy  and  flourishing  place,  with 
fine  station  and  hotel  accommodations,  but 
nothing  particularly  photographic.  Leav- 
ing at  11  A.  m.,  Friday,  for  Shawsville,  the 
nearest  station  for  Allegheny  Springs,  and 
having  also  about  three  miles  of  stage  ride, 
we  took  our  baggage,  leaving  our  car  as  be- 
fore in  charge  of  the  cook.  We  reached 
the  hotel  at  5  p.  M.  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
place  and  abounds  with  photographic  bits. 
The  hotel  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  Virginia 
resort,  large  and  airy  rooms  with  accommo- 
dations for  about  eight  hundred,  over  six 
hundred  being  accommodated  at  one  time 
last  season.  Several  exposures  were  made 
the  first  evening.  The  next  day  parties 
were  made  up  to  visit  Puncheon  Eun  and 
Stiles'  Falls.  The  former  is  said  to  be  nine 
hundred  feet  fall  and  the  latter  about  one 
hundred.  They  are  distant  about  four  miles 
each  from  the  hotel,  passing  through  rough 
but  grand  scenery.  We  had  indeed  a  very 
enjoyable  time  at  this  place  and  all  wished 
our  programme  would  permit  of  a  longer 
stay,  but  our  two  days  were  up,  and  the 
New  Kiver  Division  was  still  ahead  of  us. 
So  we  were  compelled  to  leave  Sunday  p.m., 
taking  our  car  destined  for  Central,  being 
the  junction  of  the  New  Biver  Division, 
arriving  at  Central  about  7  p.  m.  The  hotel 
accommodations  at  this  point  are  limited, 
but  we  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  lodg- 


ings ;  we  preferred  taking  our  meals  on  the 
car.  After  tea  the  members  generally  re- 
tired to  their  rooms  to  engage  in  the  usual 
evening  entertainment  of  changing  plates. 
The  next  morning  at  seven  we  were  off  on 
the  New  River,  destined  to  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  At  Eggleston,  where  we  arrived 
at  9  a.m.,  the  hotel  is  ver}^  prettily  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  flat-boats,  and  after  a  few  trips 
we  were  safely  landed  upon  the  hotel 
grounds. 

The  scenery  at  this  point  being  princi- 
pally massive  rock  known  as  the  Chimney 
Rocks,  some  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
high,  and  not  the  most  picturesque  subject, 
we  concluded  a  half  day  would  be  sufficient, 
particularly  as  we  could  not  procure  a  horse 
or  any  conveyance  to  move  about,  so  we  de- 
termined to  retreat  and  at  2  p.  m.  started  on 
our  homeward  march,  arriving  at  Roanoke 
at  11  p.  m.,  and  staying  over  night  at  the 
hotel.  Starting  next  day  at  noon  for  Phila- 
delphia, we  arrived  here  at  4  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day morning,  May  30th,  being  absent  nine 
days  and  travelling  over  one  thousand  miles, 
exposing  six  hundred  and  thirteen  plates  of 
the  following  makes :  Messrs.  Carbutt's, 
Cramer's,  Eastman's,  and  Beebe's,  ranging 
in  size  from  3}  x  4 J  to  8  x  10. 

Eleven  of  our  party  were  provided  with 
cameras,  Mr.  John  Sartain  being  the  excep- 
tion.    Results  entirely  satisfactory. 
Respectfully, 

C.  Barrington, 

Chairman  Ex.  Committee. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  STOCKDEALERS' 
CONVENTION. 

TriE  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pho-^ 
tographic  Stockdealers'  Association  held 
its  session  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  Saratoga 
Springs,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst. 

The  PJuAograpJtic  Times  party,  compris- 
ing Messrs.  V.  M.  Wilcox,  Thomas  H. 
McCollin,  Edward  Cope,  W.  Irving  Adams, 
and  J.  B.  Pelgrift,  found  the  following 
gentlemen  waiting  their  arrival  at  the  fa- 
mous watering-place:  C.  H.  Codman  (C. 
H.  Codman  &  Co.),  Boston,  Mass. ;  O.  C. 
Allen  (Allen  Bros.),  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Fran- 
cis Hendricks,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Henderson 
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George  (H.  Lieber  &  Co.),  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  George  E.  Angell,  Detroit,  Mich.  ; 
J.  W.  Bryant,  Laporte,  Ind.;  T.  H.  Blair 
(The  Blair  Tourograph  Co.),  Boston,  Mass.; 
S.  B.  Butts  (David  Tucker  &  Co.),  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  C.  S.  Phillips  (J.  F.  Magee  &  Co.), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  P.  Cheyney  (Wolf  & 
Cheyney),  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  William  H. 
Walker  (The  Kochester  Optical  Co.),Pvoch- 
ester,  N.Y. ;  John  G.  Hood  (Wilson,  Hood 
&  Co.),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Clendon  H. 
Sheen  (Sheen-  &  Simpkinson),  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Richard  A.  Moran,  New  York 
City. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  the 
Board  of  Managers  met  in  a  private  parlor 
of  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  and  the  order  of 
business  for  the  following  day,  and  other 
matters  were  carefully  considered  and  ar- 
ranged. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  E.  Anthony  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  was  accepted,  and 
Mr.  V.  M.  Wilcox  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Convention 
assembled  in  the  spacious  parlor  set  apart 
for  their  use,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Mr.  G.  A.  Douglass,  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Vice-President  Adams. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  entire 
property  of  the  Association  be  transferred 
to  a  new  organization  to  be  styled  "  The 
Photographic  Stockdealers'  and  Manufact- 
urers' Association." 

The  Association  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

At  two  o'clock  the  photographic  stock- 
dealers  and  manufacturers  assembled,  Mr. 
W.  Irving  Adams  acting  as  temporary 
chairman,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  McCollin  as  tem- 
porary secretary. 

After  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  H.  Q.  Sargent,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Vice-Presidents,  C.  H.  Codman,  of 
Boston  ;  W.  Irving  Adams,  of  New  York ; 
G.  A.  Douglass,  of  Chicago.  Treasurer,  J. 
C.  Somerville,  of  St.  Louis.  Secretary, 
George.  R.  Angell,  of  Detroit.  Managers, 
Francis  Hendricks,  of  Syracuse;  Edward 
Cope,  of  Philadelphia ;  Thomas  H.  McCollin, 
of  Philadelphia  ;  Henderson  George,  of  Ind- 
ianapolis; D.  K.  Cady,  of  Cincinnati. 


The  day's  session  was  productive  of  bene- 
ficial results  far  greater  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. 

One  feature  of  the  new  constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  officers  be  empowered  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Association 
between  the  meetings,  four  of  the  members 
forming  a  quorum  for  such  purpose,  absent 
members  having  the  privilege  of  being 
represented  by  proxy. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, Mr.  C.  H.  Codman,  presiding,  held  a 
meeting  to  discuss  future  plans. 

Wednesday  morning  the  Association 
were  the  guests  of  the  Eastern  dealers,  and 
were  entertained  by  a  carriage  ride  to 
Saratoga  Lake,  where  the  party  tarried 
long  enough  to  have  Messrs.  Angell,  Hen- 
dricks, and  Allen  cover  a  blackboard  with 
their  scores  at  ten-pins.  The  company  were 
there  photographed  as  a  group  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derson George.  [Prints  from  the  negative 
will  be  handed  round  shortly.]  The  car- 
riages took  the  guests  through  Woodlawn 
Park,  the  home  of  Judge  Henry  Hilton, 
and,  by  the  bye,  the  former  home  of  Mr. 
W.  Irving  Adams. 

When  the  members  of  the  Association 
started  for  home,  the  discovery  that  their 
hotel  bills  had  been  paid  by  the  Eastern 
dealers  could  not  have  detracted  from  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  annual  meeting; 
at  least  all  were  agreed  that  Saratoga  min- 
eral water  has  no  deleterious  properties, 
that  the  landlord  did  his  duty  nobly,  and 
that  the  Convention,  in  numbers  and  other- 
wise, had  been  a  greater  success  than  the 
preceding  one. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  invested  capital 
were  represented  at  the  Saratoga  meeting. 

Several  names  were  added  to  the  roll. 

The  object  of  the  Association,  as  has 
been  previously  explained,  is  to  advance 
photography  and  the  interests  of  photog- 
raphers. It  was  formed  at  Indianapolis 
last  year,  and  the  organization  was  com- 
pleted at  a  subsequent  meeeting  in  Cleve- 
land. 

An  adjourned  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Milwaukee  on  August  8th,  and  the  next 
annual  meeting  at  Detroit,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  June,  1884. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES 
IN  THE  EAST. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  KiU. 
(Continued  from  page  125.) 

Leaving  "Wady  Huderah  on  March  15, 
1882,  we,  as  had  been  our  custom  since 
being  on  the  desert,  walked  some  time  be- 
fore mounting  our  camels.  Thirty  minutes 
brought  us  to  the  Nukb  Ain  Huderah, 
which  surpassed  all  that  we  had  seen. 
Words  fail  to  describe  it,  as  photographs 
fail  to  picture  it.  We  are  again  amid  the 
sandstone  formations,  having  left  the  granite 
at  Sinai.  Nothing  of  especial  photographic 
interest  happened  en  route  to  Akaba.  We 
of  course  could  gather  in  every  day  a  few 
choice  and  rare  bits  as  we  journeyed.  We 
arrived  late  in  the  day  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Wady  El  Ain,  which  is  a  counterpart 
of  the  Gateway  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods 
in  Colorado.  Although  the  entrance  to  the 
Wady  El  Ain  was  fine,  the  exit  was  far 
grander.  We  can  again  compare  this  giant 
gorge  to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas 
River;  in  fact,  for  nearly  two  days  we  passed 
through  a  succession  of  gorges  that  gave  us 
some  beautiful  and  sublime  pictures.  Soon 
we  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  along  which  we  travelled  for  three 
days  before  reaching  Akaba.  Several  beau- 
tiful views  were  made  on  this  lonely  sea- 
shore. A  beautiful  island  in  the  sea,  sur- 
mounted by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, 
were  made.  As  usual,  when  we  needed  a 
foreground,  a  camel  or  two  were  intro- 
duced ;  just  as  we  used  an  Arab  in  Egypt 
so  we  used  the  camel  now,  each  time  trying 
to  arrange  a  little  differently,  in  order  to 
avoid  sameness. 

Our  last  day  with  the  gentle  Tawarah 
Bedouin  was  spent  on  the  sea-coast  on  Sat- 
urday, March  18th,  after  which  Sheykh 
Musa  and  his  tribe  would  leave  us.  So  we 
arranged  to  make  some  pictures  of  the 
Grand  Sheykh,  and  got  him  to  put  on  his 
state  dress.  When  he  is  rigged  out  in  full 
costume  he  is  indeed  a  grand  type  of  an 
Arab  sheykh,  with  brilliantly  colored  silk 
coat,  and  a  bright  red  gown,  with  flowing 
sleeves,  and  a  turban  on  his  head.  After 
taking  him  with  his  pipe  and  seated  in 
Oriental  fashion  on  the  ground,  we  wished 


to  take  him  mounted  on  his  dromedary  high 
up  on  a  rock,  against  the  sky,  like  a  statue. 
Much  trouble  was  experienced  in  getting 
the  camel  to  approach  the  edge  of  the  rock 
which  we  wanted  as  a  pedestal,  but  with 
many  trials  of  patience  we  succeeded,  and 
in  a  short  time  had  made  both  stereos  and 
8  x  10's  of  him.  Our  Dragoman,  who  claims 
to  be  the  king  of  big  noses,  was  next 
mounted  on  the  same  camel,  with  Sheykh 
Musa  holding  the  guiding  rope.  Mounted 
as  Hadaiya  was,  he  looked  very  much  like 
the  statue  of  Ibraheem  Pacha  in  Cairo.  Late 
in  the  day,  after  a  monotonous  ride,  we 
reached  the  palm  groves  and  square  fortress 
of  Akaba,  where  we  changed  camels  and 
Bedouins.  Two  days  we  spent  here,  during 
which  time  very  few  pictures  were  made. 
As  we  strolled  out  among  the  Bedouins  we 
noticed  the  absence  of  the  tarbosh  or  fez, 
and  the  use  of  the  Agal  or  cord  of  camel's 
wool  confining  the  Bernus  or  Kofeeyeh. 
They  are  a  fierce  and  murderous-looking  set, 
and  their  appearance  is  enough  to  make  us 
feel  anxious  for  the  success  of  our  trip,  as 
we  are  entirely  in  their  power,  and  only 
the  fact  of  a  discreet  dragoman  being  with 
us  reassures  us.  For  Hadaiya  was  as  bold 
and  strong  as  a  lion,  and  made  us  profuse 
promises  and  guarantees  of  safety  and  im- 
munity from  robbery.  A  circle  of  Arabs, 
as  they  sit  around  the  fire  with  the  cafe  pot 
and  little  cups  in  the  centre  and  the  Grand 
Sheykh  Ipnejad  at  the  head,  against  our 
tent,  made  a  very  fine  group  for  a  picture. 
After  this  we  got  the  sheykh  to  sit  alone  for 
us,  placing  him  on  a  gorgeous  rug  against 
a  mud  wall,  showing  his  gaudy  costume  and 
curved  scimitar,  which  is  bedecked  with 
tinsel  and  jewels,  given  him  every  year  by 
the  Khedive  when  the  Mecca  pilgrims  pass- 
through  Akaba,  as  backsheesh. 

After  a  three  hours'  struggle  and  fight 
among  our  new  tribe  of  Bedouins,  as  to 
which  of  them  should  carry  us  to  Jerusalem 
via  Petra,  we  got  away  from  Akaba  and 
passed  to  the  east  side  of  Mount  Seir  range, 
along  which  we  followed  four  days,  grad- 
ually ascending,  until  we  overlooked  Petra 
and  Mount  Hor.  A  series  of  panoramic 
views  were  made  overlooking  this  grand  pile 
of  mountains,  in  among  which  nestles  the 
rock-cut  city  of  Petra,  the  ancient  Edom. 
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As  usual  with  distant  views,  a  single  long- 
focus  lens  was  found  to  give  most  satisfac- 
tion. All  clay  we  traversed  a  road  near  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  from  which  a  grand 
general  view  was  constantly  in  sight.  In 
the  afternoon  we  were  annoyed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Fellahin,  whom  we  thought 
might  dispute  our  way,  so  a  barricade  of 
camels  was  formed  with  our  Arabs  behind 
them  with  guns  and  sabres  ready,  but  we 
were  safe  —  the  Fellahin  turned  away, 
evidently  did  not  see  us.  But  while  our  bar- 
ricade was  formed  we- secured  a  picture  of 
it.  Very  late  in  the  day  we  arrived  in  the 
mouth  of  the  cleft  in  the  rock  which  enters 
Petra  on  this  side  and  known  as  Wady  Sik. 
It  is  a  narrow  gorge  a  mile  long.  Although 
the  light  was  weak,  yet  we  thought  it  better 
to  make  some  pictures  then  while  we  could, 
as  we  might  never  have  another  chance. 
As  we  emerged  from  the  Sik  we  beheld  the 
marvellous  temple  or  tomb  called  the  Kuz- 
neh,  which  we  admired  and  hurried  on  to 
our  camping  ground,  where  we  were  enter- 
tained by  Sheykh  Salim's  son  uutil  our 
caravan  arrived  with  our  camping  outfit. 
The  news  of  our  arrival  had  spread  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  Bedouins  and  Fel- 
lahin were  constantly  increasing  in  num- 
bers around  us,  till  at  last  they  numbered 
nearly  two  hundred,  and  kept  up  such  a 
continual  fight  and  wrangle  all  night  around 
our  tents,  that  had  we  not  been  completely 
tired  out  with  our  journey  we  could  never 
have  slept.  The  next  day  being  Sunday, 
we  did  not  work,  but  rested.  That  is,  we 
tried  to  keep  quiet,  but  the  noise  and  shouts 


were  so  frightful  that  we  were  in  fear  all 
day,  since  we  could  not  understand  them, 
nor  know  what  the  trouble  seemed  to  be. 
Whenever  we  went  out  of  our  tents  we 
were  followed  by  one  or  two  fierce  Bedouins. 
We  remained  in  tent  all  the  morning,  but 
after  lunch  climbed  around  among  the  tombs 
and  rocks,  selecting  views  and  making  dis- 
coveries. The  writer  never  remembers 
having  spent  such  a  miserable  Sunday,  and 
would  very  much  rather  have  broken  the 
Sabbath  and  worked  hard  in  order  to  get 
away  from  the  devils  infesting  Petra. 

On  Monday  morning  we  started  on  horses 
with  a  guard  of  twelve  mounted  Bedouins, 
through  the  Sik,  going  about  a  mile  beyond, 
when  we  came  to  the  square  tombs  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock.  We  worked  quick  and 
made  two  exposures,  then  took  a  curious 
tomb  opposite,  with  four  obelisks  or  pyra- 
mids. Walked  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the 
Sik,  made  a  view  looking  into  it  and  show- 
ing an  ancient  arch,  then  a  group  of 
mounted  Bedouins  with  spears.  Mounted 
our  horses  and  started  back  through  the 
gorge,  made  several  views  in  it,  a  very  fine 
one  looking  out  as  we  approached  the  end 
and  saw  the  Kuzneh.  Made  views  of  this 
grand  temple  or  tomb.  Then  made  a  fine 
group  of  our  mounted  Bedouin  guard,  with 
spears  fifteen  feet  long.  We  posed  them 
in  the  mouth  of  the  chasm  just  as  they  ap- 
peared to  us  two  days  before.  We  then 
came  back  towards  camp,  making  a  few 
general  views  on  the  way  to  show  the  rock- 
cut  tombs  with  high  surrounding  cliifs. 
(To  be  continued.) 


tx'n  Sail;. 


.  Pictures  Received. — From  the  new  studio 
of  Mrs.  E.  N.  Lockwood,  Ripon,  Wis.,  a  photo- 
graph of  her  new  studio,  a  number  of  excellent 
card  and  cabinet  photographs  made  therein,  and 
some  views  of  Ripon  and  its  buildings.  All 
equal  to  her  best  work.  From  Messrs.  Wager  & 
Overland,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  three  cabinet 
heads  made  by  electric  light;  exposure  twelve  to 
twenty  seconds.  These  gentlemen  should  be 
congratulated  on  their  success  with  the  new 
light-producer;  they  say   they  have  no  trouble, 


and  seldom  retake.  From  Mr.  B.  D.  Ormsby, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  two  batches  of  cabinets  from  his 
dry-plate  negatives  —  soda  developer.  Mr. 
Ormsby  has  abandoned  wet  plates,  and  thinks 
his  work  is  better  in  consequence.  He  makes  no 
change  in  his  method  of  lighting.  From  Mr.  C. 
E.  Smith,  Peoria,  111.,  some  admirable  cabinets 
from  emulsion  plates  of  his  own  manufacture. 
(See  Mr.  Smith's  notes  on  this  subject  on  another 
page.)  All  who  make  their  own  plates  do  not 
equal  his  results.    From  Mr.  Cormany,  Augusta, 
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Ga.,  a  fine  cabinet  of  a  young  lady.  From  Mr. 
J.  H.  Doerr,  Louisville,  Ky.,  some  admirable 
portraits  of  sizes  varying  from  13x16  down  to 
cabinet  size — a  real  surprise  to  us,  for  Mr. 
Doekr  could  not  make  such  work  when  last  we 
heard  from  him.  We  like  to  see  such  growth. 
From  Mr.  W.  G.  Stuber,  Louisville,  Ky.,  some 
ambitious  subject  pictures,  which  are  very  good. 
"  Drawing  Water  at  the  Pump,"  is  the  best; 
"  Grandma's  Clothes,"  and  "  Grandpa's  Pipe 
and  Hat,"  are  good.  A  larger  group  of  "Wash- 
day at  the  Pump,"  also  shows  talent.  Mr. 
Stuber  is  one  of  our  promising  young  artists. 
From  Mr.  A.  C.  McPherson,  Rockford,  111.,  a 
fine  view  of  that  city,  from  one  of  Taylor  & 
Green's  dry  plates.  From  Mr.  Joshua  Smith, 
Chicago,  111.,  two  new  mosaics  of  babies,  one 
called  "Showers,"  and  the  other  "Sunshine." 
They  are  very  amusing.  From  Mr.  W.  A.  Nye, 
2228  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  two  capital 
boudoir  photographs  of  a  sweet  little  maiden. 
They  were  made  on  "Beebe"  plates,  and  are 
hard  to  excel.  "  Developed  with  pyro."  We 
wish  we  could  get  some  of  these  fine  things  for 
our  magazine  illustrations.  Mr.  E.  F.  Everett, 
Mankato,  Minn.,  has  favored  us  with  three 
dozen  very  remarkable  stereoscopic  views,  made 
during  his  recent  trip  to  the  wonderland  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Our  readers  are 
too  familiar  with  the  nature  of  views  in  that 
section  of  our  great  country  to  need  a  list  of 
the  pictures.  Snow-clad  peaks,  boiling  springs, 
reflected  clouds,  and  spouting  geysers — are  these 
enough  to  make  up  a  dozen  Vesuviuscs  and 
./Etnas  in  variety,  if  not  in  size?  The  views 
supply  a  magnificent  collection.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  take  them  in  the  short  time 
that  Mr.  Everett  did  if  it  were  not  for  emulsion 
plates.  Mr.  B.  W.  Kilburn,  Littleton,  N.  II., 
has  favored  us  with  another  series  of  pictures 
made  with  his  "  Gun-Camera,"'  in  the  harbors 
of  New  York,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  Boston. 
They  are  simply  wonderful.  One  of  the  most 
curious  is  a  view  from  the  new  bridge  across  the 
East  River,  New  York,  looking  down  upon  the 
water.  A  dizzy  little  steam-tug  seems  to  be  almost 
standing  on  end,  with  its  volume  of  steam  many 
times  its  own  size  floating  almost  parallel  with 
the  bottom  of  the  bridge,  so  singular  is  the 
effect;  and  there  are  outward-bound  steamers 
with  their  accompanying  tugs ;  the  wakes  of 
ferry-boats;  steamers  returning  from  foreign 
ports  laden  with  freight;  tugs  tussling  with 
each  other  as  they  leap  up  and  down  in  the 
breakers  ;  and  what  not  of  the  busy  scenes  of 
the  bay,  such  as  only  New  York  can  give.  The 
one  thing  more  remarkable  than  anything  .else 


about  some  of  these  views  is,  that  although 
exposed  in  what  Mr.  Kilburn  considers  the 
"  one  two-hundredth  part  of  a  second,"  volumes 
of  steam  are  frequently  fiat  and  over-exposed, 
thus  proving  that  with  such  sensitive  plates  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  get  a  proper  ex- 
posure on  such  subjects.  They  are  too  rapid. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Wheeler,  Taylorville,  111.,  has  sent 
us  a  very  pretty  group  of  children,  with  a  pict- 
ure of  a  lady  easily  and  gracefully  posed  ;  cabinet 
size.  The  group  of  children  is  very  prettily 
arranged,  and  well  manipulated.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  the  lady  if  a  little  more  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  hands,  and  a  great 
deal  more  choice  to  the  background.  From  Mr. 
Lorenz,  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  some  cabinet  vig- 
nettes of  women  and  children,  nicely  posed.  From 
Mr.  Charlks  Knowlton,  Kankakee,  111.,  some 
cabinets  made  from  dry  plates  of  his  own  manu- 
facture. Mr.  Knowlton  sends  us  an  interesting 
communication  on  the  subject  of  making  his 
own  plates,  which  was  received  too'  late  for  this 
issue.     His  work  is  vigorous  and  promising. 


During  the  exposition  of  railway  appliances 
in  Chicago,  Messrs.  Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 
issued  a  very  neat  special  catalogue  of  requi- 
sites for  amateur  photographers.  We  are  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  copy. 


Items  of  News. — In  a  letter  from  Saratoga 
Springs  to  the  Boston  Travt  Her,  the  writer  gives 
Mr.  W.  H.  Baker's  new  studio  a  fine  notice,  and 
praises  his  work.  Messrs.  (E.)  Decker  &  Wil- 
ber,  Cleveland,  0.,  have  opened  a  grand  "  west- 
end  "  establishment  in  that  fine  city,  away  out 
Euclid  Avenue.  Their  establishment  is  mag- 
nificent. "  If  the  mountain  won't  come  to  Ma- 
homet, Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain."  Suc- 
cess to  the  new  enterprise,  say  we.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Urlin,  Columbus,  0.,  now  occupies  his  mam- 
moth new  art-rooms,  and  receives  high  praise 
from  the  press.  Mr.  R.  W.  Dawson,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  is  also  prosperous,  and  the  local  papers  de- 
scribe his  new  establishment  in  glowing  terms. 
We  like  to  know  of  such  evidences  of  prosperity 
and  good  work  among  our  old  subscribers.  Mr.  C. 
W.  Hearn,  Portland,  Me.,  sends  us  a  "  Tourists' 
Guide  "  of  that  pretty  city.  Messrs.  Wolf  & 
Cheyney  have  removed  to  new  and  spacious 
stockrooms  at  (336  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
M.  W.  Newcomb,  Maysville,  Kan.,  has  patented  a 
very  novel  and  useful  double  dry-plate  holder. 
The  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  opens  Sep- 
tember 5th  and  closes  October  6th.  Photography  is 
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in  classes  80  and  81,  Department  G.  "  The  Lady 
Elgin"  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Pi.att, 
Elgin,  III.,  to  his  new  head-rest.  The  Moss  En- 
graving Co.,  535  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  issue 
some  handsome  illustrated  circulars.  Send  for 
copies,  and  solicit  orders.  Not  much  stir  about 
Mr.  Hartley  during  the  past  month.  Send  to 
Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  their 
circular  of  May  23d.  It  contains  good  reading. 
The  Photographers'  Association  of  America  Con- 
vention opens  at  Milwaukee,  August  7th.     Go  ! 

Dr.  Vogel's  new  work  is  fast  approaching 
completion.  Among  other  good  things,  it  will 
contain  (by  Kurtz)  a  portrait  produced  entirely 
without  sunlight.  Negative  by  electric  light — 
print  by  artotype-emulsion  process;  making  it 
an  example  of  work  produced  by  the  most  modern 
appliances  of  our  art. 


A  Wise  Idea. — A  correspondent  suggests  that 
not  only  prints,  but  negatives,  be  shown  at  Mil- 
waukee, for,  as  he  says,  much  can  be  learned 
from  them. 


A  Photographic  Exploit. 

Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood  writes  us  from 
New  York,  May  25,  1883  (too  late  for  our  last 
issue),  as  follow : 

"Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  If  not  too  late,  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  make  a  note  of  a  little  enter- 
prise I  was  engaged  in  yesterday.  I  engaged  a 
steam  tug,  and  with  my  sixteen  operators  and 
assistants,  made  one  hundred  and  sixty  expos- 
ures, from  the  tug,  of  movable  objects  in  New 
York  Bay,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
bridge.  I  have  every  size  from  14  x  17  to  5  x  8, 
and  over  one  hundred  good  negatives  of  these 
moving  objects,  taken  from  a  moving  object." 

AVho  can  beat  it,  and  what  other  process  makes 
such  a  feat  possible  as  this  ? 


Mr.  E.  Klauber,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  dry-plate  box,  for  packing  and 
carrying  plates. 


Messrs.  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.,  825  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  have  favored  us  with  a  list  of  the 
reduced  scale  of  prices  of  dry  plates  made  by 
various  dealers.  They  also  issue  a  circular  giving 
Mr.  Cramer's  new  developer  to  the  trade. 


Seavey's  Plaque  Border. — Mr.  L.  W.  Sea- 
vey  has  given  attention  to  the  production  of  a 
very  neat  and  attractive  border  for  plaque  pho- 
tographs, for  the  use  of  those  who  are  working 
with  Mr.  F.  B.  Cl'ench's  outfits.     The  design  is 


chaste,  artistic,  and  unobtrusive,  and  enables  the 
artist  to  add  to  the  styles  of  plaques  possible  to 
produce.  Speedily  the  plaque  is  growing  into 
favor,  and  soon,  we  predict,  Mr.  Seavey  will 
have  to  supply  several  designs  for  borders. 

The  Photographic  Stockdealers'  Associa- 
tion had  a  grand  good  time  at  their  convention 
at  Saratoga.  A  report  is  given  on  another  page. 
Among  the  enjoyments  after  business  was  a  fine 
carriage  ride,  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  Irving 
Adams,  agent  of  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co., 
A.  M.  Collins,  Son  &.  Co.,  and  E.  &  H.  T. 
Anthony  &  Co.  A  number  of  delegates  sided  off 
from  the  rest,  and,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  had  a  photographic  group  made;  and, 
the  next  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  a 
number  of  them  failed  to  keep  still.  We  suppose 
it  was  the  effervescent  water.  This  Association 
meets  not  to  raise  prices,  but  to  correct  evils  and 
make  plans  for  the  good  of  the  whole  craft. 


Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York, 
include  in  their  budget  of  announcements  this 
month,  the  following  :  Lists  of  white  lustra]  and 
gold-plated  wire  easels;  the  portable  dry-plate 
changing-bag;  Norden's  dry  plates,  with  de- 
scriptions and  formulas  in  the  German  language  ; 
reduced  price-lists  of  plates;  and  a  supplement 
to  the  Photographic  Times,  giving  the  "  Cold 
Emulsion  Process"  of  Bracy,  Diehl  &  Co., 
Detroit,  which  was  sent  by  special  telegram  from 
Mr.  G.  A.  Douglass. 

Stand  Corrected. — Mr.  J.  T.  Mason,  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  whose  lovely  child-picture  appeared 
in  our  May  issue,  says  :  "  I  was  surprised  to  see 
you  state  that  my  pictures  were  from  wet  plates. 
Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  behind  the  times?  I 
should  hope  not." 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Lockwood,  Ripon,  Wis.,  favors  us 
with  a  sketch  of  her  new  and  convenient  suite  of 
rooms  recently  occupied  by  her.  She  purchased 
a  house,  and  added  the  photographic  depart- 
ment, which  seems  to  be  most  conveniently 
planned.  She  has  a  staff  of  employes,  who, 
with  herself,  are  fully  occupied.  She  is  much 
encouraged  with  her  opening  trade.  Her  work 
we  notice  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine, will  repeat  his  illustrated  lectures  on 
"Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,"  and  the  "Sinai 
Peninsula,"  before  the  Chautauqua  Teachers' 
Assembly.  His  evenings  are  July  26th  and  30th, 
and  he  will  have  an  audience  of  ten  thousand 
each  time. 
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We  have  in  stock,  made  up  to  fill  spring 
orders,  the  following  attractive  and  useful 
articles  : 

Painted  Oil  Foregrounds,  path  and  sea- 
shore combination.  Reversible,  clean,  effec- 
tive, durable,  and  easily  handled. 

Head-rest  Plants,  for  making  the  head- 
rest. The  most  useful  small  aecesssory  we 
have  invented. 

The  New  Foreground  representing  a 
grassy-edged  pool,  gives  beautiful  reflec- 
tions. Can  be  used  in  any  skylight.  Price, 
$12.00. 

414  Cottages,  Villa  Wall. 

447  Garden  Seat,  3  changes. 

Mora  Boat  and  Deck. 

343  East  Lake  Cabinet  and  Fireplace,  re- 
duced price.  And  lastly,  an  assortment  of 
backgrounds.     Samples  sent  on. 

Application  orders  for  any  of  the  above 
can  be  filled  at  short  notice. 

Also  Beebe's  Dry  Plates,  and  Pearsall's 
Compact  Camera. 

LAFAYETTE  W.  SEAVEY, 
8  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


-*#  W.    F.    ASHEI* 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  ARE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 

W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 


E0CKW00D  SOLAR  PRINTING  CO. 

17  Union  Square,  New  York. 

TIME. — It  is  our  intention  that  every  order 
received  in  the  morning's  mail  (when  not  to  be 
put  on  stretchers)  shall  leave  this  establishment 
the  same  day  or  the  following  morning.  If  too 
late  for  the  morning  work,  it  is  sent  on  the  sec- 
ond day.  Having  our  own  engine  and  electric 
light,  ice  are  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  weather. 

GEORGE  H.  ROCKWOOD, 

Business  Manager. 


THE  "ROCKWOOD"  INSTANTANEOUS  DRY  PLATE 


17  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  "  ROCKWOOD  "  Plates  are  made  especially  for  my  establishment,  by  one  of  the  best  ex- 
perts in  the  business.  For  uniformity-,  sensitiveness,  and  general  excellence  they  surpass 
anything  I  have  ever  used.  Every  emulsion  is  tested  by  me,  and  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  their 
quality.     We  use  Chance's  English  Sheet,  "  A,"  which  is  the  finest  glass  obtainable. 

George  G.  Rockwood. 
Our  "STANDARD"  plates  are  very  quick,  working  ordinarily  in  about  one-fifth  to  one-eighth 
the  time  of  wet  plates,  under  the  usual  modified  portrait  light;  the  "  INSTANTANEOUS"  plates 
work  in  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth  or  about  one-half  the  time  required  for  the  "Standard." 

Every  plate  is  critically  examined  by  the  superintendent  before  packing,  and  every  one  short  of 
perfection  is  destroyed. 

The  superior  glass   used,  and    the  great  care  exercised  make  the  cost  of  manufacture  greater' 
than  any  other  plate  in  the  market.     Prices  will,  however,  remain  as  follows: 

.  6.50 
.  10.00 
.  16.00 
.     20.00 

Consumers  will  remark  the  rapidity  with  which  the  negatives  made  with  these  plates  dry  up 
after  fixing  and  washing. 

Mr.  Geo.  G.  Rockwood — Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I  have   given  your 
Standard  Rockwood  Dry  Plates"  a  very  thorough  trial,  and  find  them  to  be  extremely  rapid,  re- 
markably uniform,  and  producing  very  soft  results.  Yours,  respectfully,  F.  C.  Beach, 

Supt.  Photo.  Dept.  Scientific  American. 

Address  J.  A.  RANDELL,  Manager,  17  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Demonstrations  of  the  working  of  the  plates  may  be  witnessed  daily  at  Rockwood's  Gallery. 
Strip  Plates  Made  to  Order. 
3 


4x5  por  dozen,  . 

.  $ 

1.00 

11 

x  14  Double  thick, 

5x8         " 

1.75 

14 

x  17 

6£x    8J       " 

2.30 

16 

x  20             " 

8    x  10         " 

3.40 

18 

x  22 

7    x  11  Panel  size,  . 

4.00 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and,  in  looking  it  over,  find 
it  contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable 
information  which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a 
lifetime  of  practice. — B.  F.  BurciiAnd,  Worth- 
ington,  Minn. 


VICE'S  FLORAL  GUIDE 

for  1883  is  an  elegant  book  of  150  pages,  3  col- 
ored plates  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  more 
than  1000  illustrations  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
plants,  and  vegetables,  and  directions  for  grow- 
ing. It  is  handsome  enough  for  the  centre- 
table  or  a  holiday  present.  Send  on  your  name 
and  Post-office  address,  with  10  cents,  and  I  will 
send  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This  is  not  a 
quarter  of  its  cost.  It  is  printed  in  both  English 
and  German.  If  you  afterwards  order  seeds, 
deduct  the  10  cents.  Vick's  seeds  are  the  best 
in  the  world!  The  "Floral  Guide"  will  tell 
how  to  get  and  grow  them.  "Vick's  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Garden,"  175  pages,  0  colored 
plates,  500  engravings.  For  50  cents  in  paper 
covers;  $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or 
English. 

"Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine"— 32 
pages,  a  colored  plate  in  every  number,  and 
many  fine  engravings.  Price,  $1.25  a  year;  five 
copies  for  $5.00.  Specimen  numbers  sent  for  10 
cents;  3  trial  copies  for  25  cents. 

Jam  us  Vick, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S    PIIOTOGRAPIIICS. 

It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with 
pleasure.  Nothing  like  it;  too  good  to  be  with- 
out.— Joseph  Tiieiring,  Cincinnati,  0. 


COLORING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
I  ain  prepared  for  all  orders  entrusted  to  me 
for  finishing  photographs  in  crayon,  pastel, 
India  ink,  and  water  colors,  from  miniature  to 
life-size,  in  the  very  best  styles  and  at  all  prices, 
having  had  twenty  years'  experience. 

M.  Werner,  Artist, 
102  N.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Wilson's  Photographies. 
Fourth  Edition — Now  Ready. 


Coloring  in  oil  and  water-colors  for  the  trade; 
also  India-ink  work.     Quality  first-class. 
Address  M.  Z.  Little, 

2(lth  and  Tioga  Sts.. 

Philadelphia. 


For  Sale. — Dry -pi  ate  factory.  Eight  rooms 
specially  arranged  ;  water  and  gas  throughout; 
water-motor  and  improved  drying  machinery. 
Will  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  For  further  particu- 
lars Address  0.  M.  Lacey, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — Wishing  to  retire  from  business  I 
offer  my  gallery  for  sale.  The  business  has 
made  a  competency  for  the  proprietor,  and  is 
now  doing  a  first-class  trade  at  good  prices. 
Eight  thousand  fine  negatives  on  hand,  with 
good  duplicate  trade.  Cash  enough  down  to 
make  a  sale,  balance  on  long  time,  and  can  be 
made  from  the  business.  If  not  sold,  will  be 
rented  or  run  on  shares,  but  the  man  must  be 
A  1,  and  well  recommended.     Address 

F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
Pliutoijra]jhics  suits  me  better  than  any  similar 
work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the 
experience  of  different  workers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an 
especially  valuable  feature. — S.  B.  Hill,  Flein- 
ington,  N.  J. 

Wanted. —  Photographers  having  negatives  of 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  picturesque  and  nota- 
ble American  homes,  also  points  of  historic  in- 
terest, will  find  it  advantageous  to  forward  com- 
plete lists  of  same  to 

P.  Lothrop  &  Co., 

32  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date. — H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Photina. — Shaw's  great  discovery  for  photo- 
graphing on  wood,  wax,  canvas,  etc.     Three  dol- 
lars per  package,  with  full  directions  for  use. 
W»t.  Shaw, 
229  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 
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The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  lor  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


-No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 


No.  18. 


The  old  form  of  No.  IS,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear- shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  nnd  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY 


No.  18. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 
Personally  Taken  Views  of  the  Orient. 

(See  Advertisement.) 

lilNGHAMTON,  N.  Y  ,  March  16,  1883. 

Kimknii  Wilson:   The  "  views  "  came,  and  we 
like  them   even   better  than   the  others,  but  the 
mure  I  see  of  them  the  more  I  want  to  ppssess. 
Most  respectfully, 

Well  Gee  Slnghi. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
Catalogue  Free. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


S.    G.    NIXON, 

Portrait  Artist, 
No.  813  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CRAYON  AND  WATER  COLOR  PORTRAITS, 
Solar  Prints  and  Photographic  Enlargements 
furnished  and  finished  in  crayon,  Indian-ink,  or 
water  colors.  Photographic  coloring  on  plain 
or  alhumeni/ed  paper  and  porcelain.  Copies 
finished  in  Indian-'nk  and  water  colors. 
References  and  terms  on  application. 


Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 


w 


ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS 


"SSK 


#THE<#r- 


otiHEWHOMElD 

■SEWINS  MACHINE  CO- 


30  UNION  SQUARE. NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO,  I  L.L.- 


ORANGE,IYIASS. 


9  and  ATLANTA ,  GA 


D.  S.  Ewing, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Notice  of  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  501  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer, 
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For  Sale. — A  first-class  gallery  ;  everything 
new  in  the  last  two  years.  Population  in  city 
12,000.  Best  location  ;  big  country  trade.  One 
of  the  finest  manufacturing  towns  in  Southern 
Wisconsin.  Reason  for  selling,  have  another 
gallery,  cannot  run  both.  For  terms  and  price, 
if  you  mean  business,  call  or  address 

Charles  F.  Turner, 
Janesville,  Wis. 


Operator  wanted  at  seashore.     Used  to  both 
negative  and  ferrotype  work. 

J.  N.  Chamberlain, 
Cottage  City,  Mass. 

Wanted. — A    first-class    printer   and    toner. 
Must  be  strictly  temperate.     Address  Box,  10, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — A  young  man  who  can  print  and 
retouch.     Address  W.  H.  Van  Patten, 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


Wanted. — Immediately  a  first-class  photo- 
graphic printer.  Also  an  operator.  Must  be 
first-class  in  every  respect.  State  capacity  and 
salary  expected.         Address     E.  Klauber, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


The  extraordinary  demand  for  Duinble's 
American  Dry  Plate  has  made  it  necessary  to 
greatly  enlarge  the  facilities  for  work.  The 
plates  are  proving  very  Successful,  and  those 
who  use  them  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise. 


A  Number  of  testimonials  from  gentlemen 
well  known  in  the  profession,  as  to  the  admira- 
ble quality  of  Dumble's  American  Dry  Plate, 
have  been  received  too  late  for  publication.  It 
must  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Durable  to  find  his 
plate  take  the  market  so  well,  and  shows  the 
importance  of  careful  and  conscientious  work. 
Mr.  Dumble  will  doubtless  bring  the  same  talent 
to  bear  in  his  dry-plate  work  that  he  has  shown 
as  a  practical  photographer. 


The  Expose  Supplement  is  now  in  prepara- 
into  and  will  be  out  before  long.  Send  your 
name  for  it.  In  a  certain  contingency  it  will 
contain  aspicy  expose,  illustrated,  of  the  greatest 
humbug  and  fraud  who  has  ever  afflicted  the 
fraternity,  and  will  lay  bare  his  tricks  and 
character  without  mercy.  It  will  astonish  the 
natives.     Send  your  address  to 

D.  Bachrach,  Jr., 
Cor.  Eutaw  &  Lexington  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Devotes  58  pages  to  instructions  in  posing  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


For  Sale. — A  photographic  studio  (the  only 
one)  in  a  manufacturing  town  of  nearly  5000 
inhabitants.  New  and  thoroughly  fitted  up. 
Skylight  13xl5J;  clear  north  light.  A  large 
back-country  trade,  find  as  good  a  class  of  cus- 
tom as  any  town  in  New  England  could  give, 
a,n<i  plenty  of  it.  Ill  health  in  my  family  makes 
a  change  imperative. 

E.  Herbert  Hayden, 

Winchenden,  Mass. 


For  Sale  Cheap  for  Cash. 

One  8x10  camera;  single  swing,  carriage 
back.  Makes  two  pictures  on  one  plate  with 
one  lens.  Fitted  with  No.  3  Voigtlander,  with 
perfect  camera- stand. 

One  8x10  single-swing,  reversible  camera, 
fitted  with  Hohnes,  Booth,  and  Hayden  4-4  lens 
(made  by  Usener,  quick-acting;  a  very  fine 
lens)  with  almost  new  iron  camera-stand. 

One  multiplying  camera,  one-half  size;  fitted 
with  four  small  tubes,  aud  one  one-quarter 
Voigtlander.  Makes  one,  two,  four,  eight,  or 
sixteen  pictures  on  one-half  plate  ,  very  little 
used. 

One  one-half  size  camera,  fitted  with  one-half 
size  No.  7  lens.  Old,  but  in  good  working  con- 
dition. Nearly  new  plate-holder.  Makes  two 
exposures  on  plate. 

The  above  articles  are  not  old  truck,  but  are 
all  in  good  working  condition.  I  will  send  a 
photograph  of  the  collection  to  any  one  wishing' 
to  buy.  Address  Frank  Carey, 

Pen  Yan,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
The  book  of  photography.      It  is  worth  the 
price   with   compound  interest.  —  P.   Kellmer, 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge  for  advertisements  under  this  head  ;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


A  Canadian,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  with 
the  very  best  of  reference  as  to  character,  and  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  every  branch 
in  photography,  wants  a  situation  in  a  gallery, 
or  as  traveller  in  any  line  of  photographic  goods. 
Speaks  both  English  and  German.  Address  Box 
250,  Berlin,  Ontario,  Canada. 

By  a  young  man  as  operator  in  a  first-class 
gallery.  Understands  the  business  thoroughly. 
Eight  years'  experience.  Samples  furnished. 
Address  stating  size  of  town,  prices,  etc.,  Opera- 
tor, Plymouth,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

By  a  good  operator,  with  prospect  of  buying 
interest  in  business,  or  will  make  an  engage- 
ment for  good  salary.  Samples  exchanged,  and 
guarantee  as  good  work  as  samples.  No  postals 
answered.  Address  Operator,  259  13th  Street, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


By  a  reliable  man  and  wife,  who  stand  A  No' 
1  in  society.  Competent  to  take  charge  of  any 
gallery.  Address  J.  V.  K.,  Rv  K.,  Photogrnphic 
operator  and  Retoucher,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

By  a  first-class  printer.  Best  of  recommenda- 
tions. Address  Salama  Doughan,  care  Folson, 
Danbury,  Conn. 

By  a  good  operator,  retoucher,  and  printer, 
in  a  fine  gallery.  Can  work  dry  and  wet  plates. 
Salary  $18  per  week.  Address  E.  T.,  Box  27, 
Houghton,  Mich. 

As  printer  and  retoucher  by  a  young  man 
who  has  had  one  year's  practice  in  one  of  the 
best  galleries  in  Western  New  York.  Address 
William  H.  Ziegler,  Palmyra,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  the  reception-room  by  a  young  lady  of 
four  years  experience.  A  good  colorist  and  fin- 
isher. Reference  exchanged.  Address  Photog- 
rapher, 27  Columbia  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

As  operator  and  retoucher,  or  will  take  charge 
of  the  printing  in  a  strictly  first-class  house. 
Fourteen  years'experience.  Address  W.  R.  Bond, 
Mang.  Hearn's  Branch  Gallery,  Bridgeton,  Me. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Gold  and  Silver  Refiner, 

ASSAYER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

«&-  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 

REFERS    TO,     BY     PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photogiapher  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 


THE  HAYES  PATENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SKYLIGHT. 

Tlie  result  of  years  of  experience,  and 

warranted  not  to  leak  from  outside 

storm  nor  Inside  condensation. 

KNISELY  &  MILLER,  {  68  74  w-  Monroe  st- 
""""""i  \  CHICAGO. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 
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PRICES  REDUCED. 


THE  INGLIS  INS! 


MANUFACTURED   BY 


WALKER,  REID  &  INGLIS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


gv* + PRICE   LIST. 

At  the  Convention  of  Dry-plate  Manufacturers  held  in  Cleveland  May  15th,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  establish  a  uniform  list  of  prices,  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  might  not  he  low  red,  nor  the 
relations  between  the  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  consumer  impaired.  The  Insoluble  l'late  will  therefore 
hereafter  be  sold  at  the  following  regular  prices,  which  are  a  great  reduction  on  our  former  list: 


Size,  3y+'x4I/{,  per  dozen, $0  60 

»  4 

»  4^ 

»  4* 

»  4-H 

»  5 

»  5 


x5, 

x6J/?, 

x6'/o, 

x6, 

x7, 

;x7, 

x8, 

:X8M, 


90 
1  00 
1  20 
1  40 
1  35 
1  55 
1  70 

1  75 

2  30 


Size,    8x10,  per  dozen, $3  40 

»  10x12,  »                5  00 

»  11x14,  »                6  50 

»  12x15,  >>               7  80 

»  14x17,  »  double  thick  glass  10  00 

»  16x20,  >>  »  »      &  ))  16  00 

»  17x20,  »  »  »         «  17  00 

»  18x22,  »  »  »         »  20  00 

•■  20x24,  »  »  »         »  24  00 


These  Plates  are  tile  QUICKEST  and  MOST  RELIABLE  of  any  in  the  market,  and 
are  now  placed  at  the  REGULAR  PRICE. 

6>s .^ FOR    SALE    BY °#- ^ 


SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,       DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


The  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GDIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING.- The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work'  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  irisl ructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.     Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 
in  the  Application  of  Colors. 
The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 
Photographs  with  "Water  Colors. 
Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 
to  Photographs, 
last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  en  til 


III. 


IV. 


Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
*■    IX.  Crayon  Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective, 
ely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1,50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


'  "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young.1' — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below  : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — Prance  and  Switzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,      Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
C — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D — Holland,      Denmark,      Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,0  VER  900  S  UBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  II.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France— Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N— Switzerland— The    Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O— Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P— Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R— Scotland— Cities  and  Ruins. 
S— Ireland. 
T— England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,   1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


fl@rVOLUME  III— ON  THE  ORIENT— IN   PREPARATION.^®* 


by  IiTDseaiieerS.  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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720  (5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  ivere  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 


ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS ! 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


flan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.     PRICE,  50   CENTS. 


5] 

PI; 
use. 

ii  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
PHICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 

OVALS. 

2x2| 

3fx4f 

5x7 

r,\  x8J 

2£x3i 

3fx4t 

5]  x  7} 

6.1x8i 

2£x3£ 

3£x4| 

5|  x  1\ 

7x9 

2|x3| 

3|x5J 

5|x7; 

7^x9} 

2fx3f 

4x5f 

b\xT\ 

7£x9} 

2Jx4i 

4fx6f 

6x8 

7*x9f 

OBINSON'S     OUIDE3S. 

MADE    OF    SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  Sizes  always  on  hand  at  io  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 

2^x3;  2^x3^  2fx4£  4x5| 

2Jx3|  2Xx3|  2>x4|         4J  x  5J 

2ix3J  2*x4j  3|x5}         3|  x  6 

FOE  STEHBOGEAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

°.  l    \-  S3.     9.  y  °.  °.  l    y  32     °.v  ?.  °.  Y  °. 

°T<3      u4>  JT7X  J4>    ,jx -j  O  x  .j 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 

always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 

orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TBMMER&  are  substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. ' 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  a 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

SrDSeatt         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 

I  N 


By  C.  W.  HEAEN,  Author  of  the  "Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS, 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same- 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating— The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Papei 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  tc 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  of 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  i(s  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results— The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing— Various  and  Valu 
able  Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  &  914  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADA. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


NEIDMDT'S  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

GUAKANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MAEKET. 

The  magnificent  display  of  pictures  made  on  these  plates  by  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  FOB  WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
jg@~  TRY    OUR    ''NEW9'    DEVELOPER.  =®g 

PRICES   OP   NEIDHARDT'S   PLATES. 


Size. 

3i  x  4i 

4  x5 
4J  x  5 } 
4J  x  6  h 

5  x6 
5  x7 
5ix7 
5x8 


Size.  Per  doz. 

6 J  x  8J $2  40 

8   x  10 3  60 

10  x  12 5  20 

11  xl4 6  80 

14    x  17 10  00 

17  x20 17  50 

18  x22 20  00 

20   x  24 24  00 

11x14  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  361  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Per  doz. 

$0  65 

95 

1  00 

1  25 

1  35 

1  65 

1  75 

1  85 

Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 
BEADING  MATTEE.  I  PHOTO.  ILLTJSTBATIONS. 


1.  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  (interior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  (moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  (bust). 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (\  length). 

8.  Labinet,  lady  (bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (§  length). 

10.  Pro77ienade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 


I.  Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 
V.   Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 

VI.    Composition,  Rules,  and  Maxims. 
VII.    The  Studio. 
VIII.   Formula  well  proved  and  used  by  the 
author  in  producing  the   tvork  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  his  book. 
IX.   Printing  and  toning  formula. 

Together  with  a  plan  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  skylight. 
figg"  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

-*#E53+WE   INVITE   ORDERS   FOR^ 

OUR  NEW  BRAND  OF  DRT  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITY." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFORMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate, 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST  and 
most  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Tours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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GELATINE  PLATES, 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


SEND   FOR   PAMPHLET. ^ 


]\ET  CASH  PRICE  LIST. 


DOZEN. 

3Xx4X, $0  55 

8x10, 

4x5, 

75 

10x12, 

4tf-x5#,     . 

80 

11x14, 

4X*6>^,     • 

1  00 

14x17, 

3x6, 

1  10 

17x20, 

5x7, 

1  35 

18x22, 

5^x7, 

1  40 

20  x  24, 

5      x8, 

1  50 

30  x  60, 

6^x8^,     . 

2  00 

Double 

Thick 

in 

•>-  Dozens. 


% 


PO 


eich, 


^$ 


OFFICE, 


~e^> 


o 

CD 

w 

p 


I—" 

P 

rh 

CD 


$3  00 

4  40 

5  80 
8  40 

14  50 

16  00 

19  25 

5  50 


453  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SCOVILL'S 

NEGATIVE  WASHING  BOXES. 


GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  RUST. 
It  is  necessary  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  to  remove  from  photographic  nega- 
tives all  traces  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  and  it  is  not  generally  convenient  to  place  them 
where  water  will  flow  over  their  surface  a  sufficient  length  of  time  fco  accomplish  this  effec- 
tually, without  injury  to  the  sensitive  film.  To  watch  the  plate  is  to  waste  time.  The 
flow  over  it  should  be  with  gentle  force.  This  can  best  be  regulated,  and  a  thorough 
cleansing  from  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  of  every  portion  of  the  negative  be  assured,  by  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  Negative  Washing  Boxes  above  pictured.  Plates  are  simply 
slid  into  the  grooves,  a  guarantee  that  the  film  will  not  be  disturbed  or  marred;  a  bit  of 
hose  is  slipped  over  a  tap,  and  then  at  the  other  end  over  the  spout  on  the  box.  If  need 
be,  another  section  of  rubber  tubing  is  used  to  carry  off  the  waste  water  to  an  outlet. 
After  this  simple  preparation  the  Washing  Box  is  in  readiness  for  service. 


^^ 


No.  1 ,  for  3]  x    41  Plates, 


PRICE   LIST 


o> 


2, 
3, 
4, 
5, 
6, 
7, 


4x5 
4}  x    5i 
4}  x    6.V 
5x7" 
5x8 
6V  x    8 J 


"   8,    "    8    xlO 


20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
50 
75 
25 


LARGER  SIZES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
Painted  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  40  cts.  additional  for  each  size. 

Cloth  Rubber  Hose  Supplied  for  the  above  Boxes  at  28  cts.  Per  Foot. 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO 
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jPOTii + 0F  *  ppeiFee^ppic * cpjaig^Y, 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL, 

By    Rev.    T.    FREDERICK     HARDWICH,    M.  A. 

NINTH  EDITION. 

Edited    by   J.   TRAILL    TAYLOR. 

Illuminated  Cover,  $2.00  per  Copy.  Cloth  Bound,  $2.50  per  Copy. 

^•<>.-CONTENTS  — o~3- 


Historical  Sketch  of  Early  Photography. 

Outlines  of  General  Chemistry. 

Vocabulary  of  Photographic  Chemicals. 

The  Salts  of  Silver  Employed  in  Photography. 

On  the  Development  of  an  Invisible  [mage  by 
Means  of  a  Reducing  Agent. 

Fixing  Agents. 

The  Manufacture  of  Photographic  Collodion. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Nitrate  Bath. 

On  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Photo- 
graphs. 

On  the  Theory  of  Positive  Printing. 

The  Photographic  Dark  Room. 

Formulae  for  Negative  Solutions. 

Manipulations  of  the  Wet  Collodion  Processes. 


The  Positive  Collodion  Process  on  Glass  or 
Metallic  Plates  (Ferrotypes). 

The  Negative  Collodion   Processes  on  Glass. 

Portraiture — Positive  atfd  Negative. 

Photographic  Enlargements. 

The  Practical  Details  of  Photographic  Print- 
ing. 

The  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process. 

The  Collodion  Emulsion  Process. 

Willis's  Process  for  Engineer's  Plans. 

Micro-Photography. 

The  Optics  of  Photography. 

On  Binocular  Vision  and  the  Stereoscope. 

Chromotype  or  Lambertype. 

Appendix. 


Edition  Selling  Rapidly.     Having  arranged  for  a  special  lot  of  this  book  from  English  sheets, 
I  offer  them  to  the  trade  direct.      Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


■p\jtfB£*'0 


AMERICAN 


DRY-PLATE. 


+— *>*g^sj^*- 


UNRIVALLED  FOR  ATELIER  OR  OUTDOOR  WORK. 

No  plate  in  the  market  has  given  as  great  satisfaction  as  "Dumble's  American."  Send 
your  orders.  If  you  do  not  like  them  no  charge.  Being  practical  photographers  we  under- 
stand exactly  the  difficulties  attending  the  change  from  wet  to  dry.  Consult  us  in  person  or 
by  letter.     A  special  department  for  recoating. 

We  also  supply  many  leading  houses  with  their  choicest  Portraits  in  Crayon,  India 
Ink,  or  "Water  Colors,  at  trade  rates.  Everything  thoroughly  artistic,  and  entire  satis- 
faction guaranteed.     Address,  with  stamp, 

A.  E.  DUMBLE,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

nu% * 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIG-TLANDER    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  WONDEEFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOF 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS.     ^MWtMttiU$t$       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPEEIOE    QUALITY    AND    AT    VEEY    LOW    PEICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


|§tejw  jprntem  ^lite. 

Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 


DEALER  IN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

Artists'  Materials,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Mirrors,  Etc., 
HENDRICKS'  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRICE    LISTS    FURNISHED    ON     APPLICATION 


ALBERT  MOORE  ™  SOLAR  ENLAR6ER, 

THE   LONGEST,   LARGEST,   AND   BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 


IS  NEARLY  ALL  GONE. 

BETTER   THAN  ANY  OF  ITS  PREDECESSORS.      IT  IS   CALLED  THE   CHEAPEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

144  PAGES.— 50   CENTS ;    CLOTH   COVER,  $1.00—144   PAGES. 

Tiro  thousand  copies  were  ordered  by  one  dealer  hefttre  the  booh  teas  half  printed,  and 
more  than  three  thousand  are  now  sold. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

FOE  SALE   BY  ALL   DEALERS. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 

+ . + 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

"  Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo,  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J,  C,  SOIERVILLE, 


St.   Louis, 


Mo. 


SCOYILL  IMF'S  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D.  TUCKER  &  CO., 


Buffalo, 


N.  Y. 


BLESSING  &  BKO, 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


C.H.CODMAN&CO. 


Boston,  Mass. 


WM,  J,  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

Photo.    Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


MULLETT  EROS, 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


SHEEN  &  SIMPKINSON, 


Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 


-J- 
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DRES 


£bv 


d£jv 


EXTRA  iraWl  BRILLIANT 

y^  igt  <*? 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
(>.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir:  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried  :  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Schoi.ten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the    Eagle    Brand    Albumen     Paper.     I    am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
SKo  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
f u  1 1 3r  tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED   BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 


Eastern  Agent  for  CRAMER  &  NORDEN  DRY-PLATES. 
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H.  NORDEN, 

MANUFACTURER  OP 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

Office  and  Factory,  827  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 


UMPES1AMBBECWL 

FIRST    PREMIUM. 


ED.  WUESTNER,  Business  Manager, 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  new  building,  just  completed,  is  the  largest  and  best-appointed  establishment 
in  that  line,  on  the  continent. 

With  increased  facilities  and  improved  machinery  we  are  able  to  execute  orders  for 
our  superior 

EXTRA-RAPID 

GELATINE  DRY  PLATES, 

with  promptness  and  dispatch. 

Our  plates  are  pronounced  by  impartial  judges,  more  SENSITIVE,  BRILLIANT, 
CLEAR,  and  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  heretofore  manufactured  in  the  World. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Norden's  Extra-Rapid  Gelatine  Dry  Plates;  should  jrou  not  be 
able  to  obtain  them,  address  our  Sole  Agents, 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Nos.  419  &  421  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

OR  OUR   FACTORY, 

H.  NORDEN,  GELATINE  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

827  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


T  H  E 
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SECOND  HALF 


SECOND  HALF 


Will  Contain  some  New  Elements,  for  the  use  of  the  Fraternity,  which 

will  be  appreciated. 


ii 


NOTABLY,  A  SERIES  OF  BRIGHT  PAPERS,  ENTITLED, 

Photo.  Art  Among  the  Studios.' 

By  Miss  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS,  of  New  York, 


The  Dlstinguislied  Authoress  and  Art  Critic. 


OUR  PICTURE,  each  month,  will  be  a  real  novelty,  and  include  productions 
from  the  negatives  of  Win,  Kurtz,  N.  Y.;  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Philadelphia; 
Henry  Rocher,  Chicago ;  J.  Carbutt,  Philadelphia ;  W.  A.  Nye,  Chicago ; 
G.  G.  Rockwood,  New  York,  and  others,  giving  results  by  Electric  Light,  from 
various  brands  of  emulsion  plates,  etc. 

All  the  Photographic  News  of  the  World  will  be  regularly  printed  in  its  pages. 

A  few  sets  only  of  the  first  half  of  the  volume  for  1883,  For  Sale. 

IE  DESIRE  1,000  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  CROWN  OUR  TWENTIETH  YEAR. 


tisr  wont  you  1 TTVTPPP  A  QP  HTTP  T  TQT I  BY  getting  one 

PLEASE  TRY  TO  j  J-l^  UlLljiiKDIj  W  U 11/  LilO  1  \  NEW  SUBSOEIBEE 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Pram  ill  ma  for  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 

8@°4  few  Sets  of  Bach  Numbers  left  for  18S3.-~®& 

NOTICE   TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  $2. 50  ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound  j  The  attention  of  advertisers,  and 
forsixmonthSj50centspercopy,post.  With  each  number  of  the  Magazine,  j  th«e  having  ^g^^  «br»te 
paid.     Positively  in  advance.  \  Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- ;  TermS]  $2  for  six  Hm>j  and  2g  ce£tssfor 

lowing  rates  :  |  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 

Inremittingby  mail,  a  post-office  or-  Qne  $lx         Qne   j  line,  always  in  advance.      Duplicate 

j             j     rv            i_i     .     .\.         j        c\                            a*    ,r      ,*     ,,       ,,         j  insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 
•  der,  or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of                            Month.  Months.    Year.        ,„  '  ' 

_           ,   ,     ,„ ,                       „                    r-,      -n  „„».   ,«.,,„  „„    .„„„  „„       We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 

Edward  L.  Wilson,   is   preferable   to   One  Page £20.00  $110.00  $200.00 ; t0   our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 

bank-notes.     Clearly  give  your  Post- '  Half    "    12-00       66-00     120.00   phers  having  articles  for  exchange  can 

„a.        „                   ,  „  Quarter  Page...  7.00       3S.50       70.00   msert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 

Office,  County,  and  State.  ^.               J  of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 

■-      .            .       .     .                    .  El§hth             -  4-00       22-00       40-00lline,ofsevenwords.toaline. 

Foreign   subscriptions   must  be   ac.  Cards     fi   lines  /-.                     j     •  .           . 

&                  v  v^aras,    o  lines  Operators    desiring    situations,    no 

companied  by  the  postage  in  addition.       orless 2.00       11.00       20.00  charge. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada 


Six  Outfits  Sold  in   Havana,  Cuba,  and   Hundreds  in  the  United  States. 


THE  PLAQUE. 


The  Western  "Expose"  of  the  PLAQUE  has  increased  our  orders. 
No  delay  will  occur  in  filling  them  after  this  month. 


MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH  asks  the  attention  of  photographers  who  are  seeking 
Something-  New  for  the  Spring-  Trade,  to  examine  the  advantages  of  his  PLAQUE. 

The  above  is  afac  simile  of  a  cabinet  size  of  one  of  these  splendid  pictures. 
Everybody  should  make  them.  Four  samples,  $i.  Patent  license  for  full  term 
of  three  patents,  and  complete  outfit,  except  the  letter  press,  $25. 


c^@_ 


SEE  TESTIMONIALS   INSIDE. 


3^> 


F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y, 


Plain  or  colored,  properly  framed,  the  PLAQUE  makes  the  most  stylish 

picture  introduced. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AND  EXHIBITION 

OF  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA, 

TO   BE   HELD   IN  THE 

EXPOSITION  BUILDING,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS., 

August  7th  to  10th,  1883. 


The  Convention  will  open  at  10  o'clock,  a.m.,  Tuesday,  August  7th,  and  continue 
until  Friday  afternoon,  August  1 0th.  Sessions  will  be  held  at  the  same  hour  each  morn- 
ing, chiefly  for  the  transaction  of  regular  business.  On  Thursday  morning  the  election  of 
officers  to  serve  the  ensuing  year  will  take  place.  The  afternoon  sessions  will  be  devoted 
to  practical  demonstrations  and  discussions.  A  principal  feature  of  the  Convention  will 
be  the  practical  working  of  dry  plates.  A  commodious  dark  room  will  be  constructed  in 
the  exhibition  hall,  with  stage,  raised  seats,  suitable  light,  water  supply,  etc.,  and  the 
demonstrations  will  be  conducted  by  several  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  dry  plates, 
who  will  show  their  methods  of  development,  and  the  way  of  bringing  out  the  best^esults 
on  plates,  over,  under,  or  rightly  exposed.  Members  who  wish  to  participate  in  these 
experiments  are  requested  to  bring  cameras  and  plate-holders  with  them.  They  will  be 
furnished  with  plates  by  the  makers  with  instructions  in  regard  to  exposures.  They  will 
then  choose  their  subjects,  make  the  exposures,  and  return  them  to  the  dark-room  for 
development. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Yogel,  of  Berlin,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Convention,  and  an  address  by  him  may  be  expected 
Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Dixon,  of  Toronto,  who  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  at  Indian- 
apolis, has  kindly  consented  to  exhibit  his  method  of  successfully  producing  portraits  by 
the  electric  light.     His  demonstration  is  set  down  for  Wednesday  evening. 

On  Thursday  evening  Edward  L.  Wilson  will  give  a  lecture  on  "Egypt  and  the 
Egyptians,"  illustrated  by  lantern  views  taken  by  himself  "on  the  spot."  Mr.  Wilson's 
personal  experience  with  the  camera  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  among  the  pyramids 
and  ancient  ruins,  on  the  hot  sands  of  the  desert,  in  prehistoric  catacombs,  under  a 
tropical  sun,  and  of  how  photographic  difficulties  were  met  and  overcome,  afford  ample 
material  for  an  intensely  interesting  story,  and  he  knows  how  to  tell  it.  .  Whoever  expects 
to  be  well  pleased  as  well  as  instructed  by  listening  to  it  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Transportation. — The  following  Railway  Companies  have  generously  offered 
reduced  rates  to  members  of  the  Association  who  shall  attend  the  Convention,  namely : 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul ;  Chicago  and  Northwestern ;  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha ;  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western ;  Wisconsin  Central,  and 
Detroit,  Grand  Haven  &  Milwaukee.  All  these  roads  will  bring  to  Milwaukee  for  full 
fare  and  return  to  same  points  for  one-fifth  fare.  Every  member  who  attends  the  Con- 
vention over  any  of  these  roads  should  be  particular  to  hand  to  the  Secretary  soon  after 
his  arrival  a  written  card  giving  his  own  name,  the  name  of  the  road,  and  the  point  on 
the  same  from  which  he  started,  that  his  certificate,  which  he  must  present  for  return 
ticket,  may  be  properly  made  out.  A  little  care  in  this  regard  may  save  a  vexatious 
delay.  Those  who  find  it  in  their  way  to  come  by  the  Detroit  &  Grand  Haven  Route  will 
have  a  delightful  trip  across  Lake  Michigan  (by  daylight  if  they  choose)  in  a  swift  palace 
steamer. 

Hotel  Accommodations.— Owing  to  the  destruction  during  the  present  year  of  one 
of  the  largest  hotels  in  the  citj',  strictly  first-class  hotel  accommodations  may  be  somewhat 
limited.  But  no  one  need  be  deterred  from  attending  on  that  account.  The  local  com- 
mittee will  see  to  it  that  comfortable  quarters  are  provided  at  reasonable  prices  for  every 
member,  with  his  wife,  if  she  comes,  and  we  hope  she  will.  Please  notify  the  Secretary 
at  your  earliest  convenience  that  you  are  coming.     Address 

W.  H.  SHERMAN,  455  Jackson  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 
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&       CRAMER'S       * 

Extra  -  Rapid. 


DRY  PLATES. 


USED  BY  THE 


% .LEADING  PHOTOGRAPHERS  & 


REDUCED   PRICE   LIST. 


3i  x  4J, 
4x5, 
4i  x  5J, 
4£  x  6*, 

5  x7, 
5  x8, 
6£  x  8J, 
8  xlO, 


per  doz. 


$0  60 
0  90 


1  00 
1  20 
1  55 

1  75 

2  30 

3  40 


10  x  12, 

11  x  14, 
14x17, 

16  x  20, 

17  x  20, 

18  x  22, 
20  x  24, 


per  doz. ,  $5  00 
6  50 
10  00 

16  00 

17  00 
20  00 
24  00 
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GET  THE  BEST! 


GET  THE  BEST! 


ST.  LOUIS 


Extra-Rapid  ])m  Plates. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  . 

Warranted  Perfect.  With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 


-FOR   SALE   BY- 


D.  N.  McDonald,      : 

.     Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gustav.  Bode,  .     . 

Milwaukee. 

A.  N.  Oldfield,   .     . 

.     Atlanta,  Ga. 

0.  H.  Peck,      .     . 

Minneapolis. 

Theo.  Schumann, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

S.  T.  Blessing,      . 

.     New  Orleans. 

Bachrach  Bros., 

Baltimore. 

G.  Moses,     .     .     . 

.     New  Orleans. 

Richard  Walzl,  .     . 

Baltimore. 

G.  Gennert,     .     . 

.     .     New  York. 

C.   H.  C'ODMAN  &  CO., 

Boston. 

Scovill  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 

Benj.  French  &  Co., 

Boston. 

E.  L.  Eaton,    .     . 

Omaha  ,Neb. 

David  Tucker  &  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Thos.  H.  McCollin, 

Philadelphia. 

Douglass,  Thompson 

John  Haworth,  .     . 

.     Philadelphia. 

&  Co.,    .... 

Chicago. 

Wilson,  Hood  &  Co. 

,     .      Philadelphia. 

C.  F.  Rice.,  .... 

Chicago. 

Wolf  &  Cheyney, 

Philadelphia. 

N.  C.  Thayer  &  Co., 

Chicago. 

Wm.  S.  Conner,    . 

Pittsburg. 

Hiram  ].  Thompson, 

Chicago. 

John  I.  Shaw,  .     .     . 

Pittsburg. 

Sheen  &  Simpkinson, 

Cincinnati. 

I.  D.  Dexter,  .     . 

.     Portland,  Me. 

P.  Smith  &  Co.,    .     . 

Cincinnati. 

Jas.  H.  Smith, 

Quincy,  111. 

Sargent  &  Co.,     .     .     . 

Cleveland. 

H.  D.  Marks,  .     . 

Rochester. 

P.  Smith  &  Co.,         .     . 

Columbus,  0. 

Sam.  Partridge,  . 

San  Francisco. 

Allen  Bros.,    .     .     . 

Detroit,  Mich. 

T.  F.  Indermill,  . 

.     St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Geo.  R.  Angell,  .     . 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Rud.  Uhlman, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A.  M.  Harris,      .     . 

Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  A.  Hyatt,  .     . 

.     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Blessing  Bros.,     .     . 

Galveston,  Tex. 

J.  C.  Somerville, 

.     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Peck  Bros.,      .     .     .     . 

Grand  Rapids. 

Zimmerman  Bros., 

.     St.  Paul,  Minn. 

James  Lett,     .     .     . 
A.  Black  &  Co.,  .     . 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

D.  J.  Ryan,  .     .    .     . 

Indianapolis. 

A.  M.  Powers,      .     . 

Schnectady. 

H.  Lieber  &  Co.,  .     . 

Indianapolis. 

Geo.  W.  Sittler, 

Springfield,  Mo. 

E.  J.  Weeks,     .     .     . 

Jackson,  Mich. 

F.  Hendrick-, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 

Mullett  Bros.,    .     . 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sessions  &  Kohne, 

.     Toledo,  Ohio. 

J.  V.  Escott  &  Sons, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  H.  Kirk,  .     .     . 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

W.  D.  Gatchel  &  Co., 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Elmer  &  Tenney,     . 

.     Winona,  Minn. 

If  your  Dealer  will  not  supply  you,  apply  to  my  Eastern  Agent, 

G.  GENNERT,  105  William  St.,  New  York, 

OR   DIRECT  TO 

G.  CRAMER  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
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ALL  ONE  PRICE ! 


EASTMAN'S 

RAPID,  INSTANTANEOUS, 

TROPICAL,  and  SPECIAL 

Gelatino-Bmide  D^  Plates 

Have  all  been  REDUCED  to  one  Uniform  Price, 

AS  FOLLOWS: 


Size,  3X  x  4%, 
"4      x5, 
"     4Xx5K, 
"     4Xx6X, 
"    5     x  7, 
"5      x8, 
"     6^  x  8^, 
"     8      x  10, 


Per  doz.,  $0  60 

90 

1   00 

1   20 

"  1  55 

1  75 

2  30 

3  40 


Size,  10  x  12, 

"  11  x  14, 

"  14x17, 

"  16  x  20, 

"  17  x  20, 

"  18  x  22, 

"  20  x  24, 


Per  doz.,  $5  00 

6  50 

lO  00 

16  OO 

17  00 
"         20  00 

24  00 


Discount  as  follows  :  Orders  amounting  to  $50,  5  per  cent.;  over  $50, 
and  under  $100,  10  per  cent.;  over  $100,  and  under  $200,  15  per  cent. 


BEAR  IN  MIND  THAT 


THE  TROPICALS 


Are  the  ONLY  ONES  that  can  be 
used  in  HOT  WEATHER  without 
ICE  or  ALUM. 


ALSO,  THAT 


THE  SPECIALS 


Are  the  MOST  SENSITIVE,  MOST 
UNIFORM,  and  CLEANEST  DRY- 
PLATES  ever  made. 


A  Distinguished  Painter  who  has  taken  up  Amateur  Photography  says 
the  "Specials"  are  quicker  than  chain  lightning. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS, 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  NEW  PAPER.    NOW  EEADY. 

r^ THE  NEW 9^» 

EAGLE  SATIN  FINISH. 

Although  my  importations  of  paper  have  had  a  most  satisfactory  sale,  and  the  old  favorite 
brands  will  be  continued  in  the  market  of  the  same  quality,  I  have  a  New  Brand  which  I  offer 
for  public  favor  which  I  believe  to  be  SOMETHING  SUPERIOR. 

^$40.00  A  REAM."®8       «®~A  REAM  $40.00.^a 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.     See  Prints  in  this  Magazine. 

G.  GENNERT,  Sole  Importer,  105  William  St.,  New  York. 


invt 


OVED 


PRACTICAL  DRY  PLATE  HOLDER 


C.  H.  SCOFIELD,  Inventor. 


i.  Back  view  of  envelope  with  plate  half  inserted.  2.  Front  view  of  envelope  with  slide  partly  drawn. 
3.  Camera  with  frame  and  shutter  adjusted  for  exposure.  4.  Frame  for  receiving  ground  glass  aud  envelope  for 
attachment  to  camera. 

The  improvement  consists  of  a  stiff  board  slide,  that  is  entirely  drawn  out  of  the  Holder  when  an  exposure  is 
made  and  a  shut-off  of  light,  which  closes  the  aperature  caused  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  slide. 

These  Holders  commend  themselves  to  the  amateur  and  view  photographer  by  reason  of  the  ease  and  security 
with  which  a  large  number  of  plates  can  be  transported,  saving  the  operator  the  necessity  of  finding  a  dark-room  for 
changing  plates,  or  of  carrying  the  plates  protected  by  a  number  of  weighty  and  expensive  dry-plate  holders. 

The  advantage  of  the  operator  in  the  gallery  will  readily  be  seen.  In  the  case  of  preparation,  when  rushes 
so  frequently  occur,  sufficient  plates  for  the  day's  work  may  be  packed  in  these  holders  and  placed  conveniently 
near  the  camera,  this  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  dark-room  for  and  with  every  plate  used,  thus 
saving  time  and  enabling  at  least  twice  as  many  sittings  to  be  made  as  could  otherwise  be  done. 

To  use  the  improved  Practical  Plate-Holders,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  frame  attachment  for  whatever  srze  of 
camera  you  propose  to  work  them  with. 

In  ordering,  to  simplify  matters,  please  observe  the  following  instructions  ;  First  lay  your  ground-glass  frame 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  outline  the  exact  dimensions  Next  give  correctly  by  an  inside  line  the  size  of  rabbets,  so 
as  to  insure  an  exact  fit.     And  finally  state  what  size  of  holder  you  intend  to  use. 

To  warrant  the  good  results  of  our  holder,  your  frame  should  be  ordered  with  holders 

WE  APPEND  PRICES, 


3#x4#, per  doz,  1 

4     x5, 


4^x5^,. 
5x8, 


$3  50 

4  50 

5  00 

6  00 


8x10, per  doz.,  $7  25 


10x12, 
11x14, 
14x17, 
16x20, 
20x24, 


12  00 

made 

to 
order. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SAL.E  BY 


GENNERT,    No.    105   WILLIAM   ST.,   NEW   YORK. 

Eastern  Agent  for  the  G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE,  Best  in  the  World. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Rt.  Kev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Win.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

.     THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  oe  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  „ 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  to  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


J.  C.   SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 

AND  KEEP 

American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 
TJiree  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS, 


— *>-IT  IS  RESPECTFULLY  SUGGESTED  TO  — *>- 

Employers  of  Photographic  Help,  Wives  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Relatives  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT   NO   MORE   ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT   CAN  BE  FOUND   THAN 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Hundreds  have  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and 
from  both  givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise, 
approval,  and  satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes  :  "The  $4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book." 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employe  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilsori s  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 

We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues. 
— Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Monitcur. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  liter- 
ature will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the 
work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of 
America  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer. 
—Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject. — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
of  Photographic  Corrcspondez,  Vienna. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  "Mr.  Wilson 
could  hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and 
practical  publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Caueutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  pho- 
tographer, and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
soon  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Photographic 
Times  and  American  Photographer. 

K.KTOW    -A.JL.3L. 

That  Wilson' 's  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.     The  fourth  thousand  is  being  sold. 

$4.00— WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS— $4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

1  (oyer.)* 


Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 

B.  W.  Kileurn,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that 
his  $i  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  com- 
mission off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  its  price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you 
have  played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photo- 
graghic  stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beeee,  Chicago. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer;  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 

C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 
the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  our- 
selves who  are  "  out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — J.'R. 
Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

Your  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical 
and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


ANY  READER  WILL  SEE   THE   ADDITIONAL  VALUE   GIVEN  TO 
ANY  WORK  BY  A  FULL  INDEX. 

"PHOTOGRAPHICS"  IS  WELL  SUPPLIED  WITH  SUCH. 


SPECIMEN  INDEX  PAGE  EEOM  WILSON'S  PHOTOGPvAPHICS. 


Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,  Rectifying   Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leakiflg  of  the  Glass  Studio.- 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View    Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning  "  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring  "  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 
Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo-Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 
Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 
Fuming  the. 
Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 
Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's     Substratum     for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Proeess  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled.  • 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"  Spotting  "  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm- Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
.Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


Screens  and  Curtains. 

Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening  Gelatine  Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrade 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy. 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  Iodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth. 
Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


[of. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
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A  GLOW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  amateur  and  his  old  friend,  the  daily  worker,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
literature  line,  and  we  ask  their  attention  to  the  following  list,  which  includes 
about  everything  there  is  need  for.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  every  branch 
of  photography. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer.  A  monthly  magazine,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
superior  merit.  $5  a  year;  $2.50  for  six  months. — Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen 
years  of  success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to  the  practical,  working,  growing 
photographer.      Do  not  go  without  its  valuable  help. 

The  Practical  Printer.  By  C.  W.  Hearn  Price,  $2.50.  Second  edition  now  ready. — 
This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into  all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver 
printing,  and  is  full  of  good. 

Photographers'  Pocket  Reference-book.  By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.  Price,  $1.50. — For 
the  dark-room.  It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other  book.  Full  of  formulas — short,  practical,  and 
plain. 

American  Carbon  Manual.  Price,  $2. — For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing 
process,  this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 

The  Ferrotyper's  Guide.  Price,  75  cents. — Cheap  and  complete.  For  the  ferrotyper, 
this  is  the  only  standard  work.      Seventh  thousand. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  II.  P.  Robinson.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper  cover, 
$l. — For  the  art  photographer. 

"Wilson's  Photographies.  The  newest  and  most  complete  photographic  lesson-book. 
Covers  every  department.     352  pages.     Finely  illustrated.     Only  $4.     By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

"Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes.  Price,  $2  per 
volume. — For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts  in  entertaining  style  of  about  2,000 
places  and  things,  including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Bigelow's  Artistic  Photography.  Price  reduced  to  $4. — For- the  lover  of  art.  Beats 
his  "Album  of  Lighting  and  Posing."     Superb  !     With  twelve  photographs  and  instructions. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Composition.  Price,  S3. 50.— All  should  study  it.  A  splendid 
work,  largely  illustrated,  giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  posing. 

Studies  in  Artistic  Printing.  By  C.  W.  Hearn.  Price,  $3.50. — Embellished  with  six 
fine  cabinet  and  promenade  portrait  studies. 

The  Photographic  Colorists'  G-uide.  By  John  L.  Gihon.  Cloth,  Si. 50. — The  newest 
and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883.  A  year-book.  Cloth  bound,  Si ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — Back  volumes,  same  price. 

The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A  guide  to  the  young  photogra- 
pher, either  professional  or  amateur.      Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver-Printing.  By  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.     Price,  50  cents.     Illuminated  cover.     Cloth  bound,  75  cents. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1883,  as  volume  I.,  and  The 
Photo.  News  Year  Book  for  1883,  as  volume  II.    Price,  $i  for  the  two  volumes. 

How  to  Make  Pictures.  (Second  edition  of  5,000  copies.)  The  ABC  of  Dry-plate  pho- 
tography.    By  Henry  Clay  Price.     Price,  illuminated  cover,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Photography  with  Emulsion.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Price,  $1 
per  copy. 

Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  in  Dry-plate  Photography.  Price,  25  cents  per 
copy. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.     Trice,  50  cents  per  copy. 

The  Spanish  edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.  Ligeras  Lecciones  sobre  Fotografia 
Dedicados  a  Los  Aficionados.     Price,  Si  per  copy. 

All  orders  for  above  will  be  filled,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  price  at  the 
office  of  this  magazine. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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1882. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


188  2. 

"We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Nos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS 
HENRY  G.   THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beehe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carhutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing-  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 

system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,  located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 


THE  PLAQUE, 

A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PICTURE. 

A  Grand,  A  Perfect  Success.    Be  the  First  to  Profit  by  it. 


PATENTED,  OCTOBER  10  AND  DECEMBER  5th,  1882,  AND  JANUARY  2d,  1883. 
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Ater  much  careful  experiment,  I  have  perfected  machinery  and  other 
means  for  producing  my  new  invention,  and  am  prepared  to  supply  appa- 
ratus and  instructions  to  photographers,  made  with  special  care. 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet-size  picture,  mounted  on  Clench's  specially 
designed  cards ;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep  cameo  form, 
with  a  peculiar  rim  to  represent  a  Plaque. 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  Having  found  that  it  would  save  my 
fellow  photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and  money, 
if  given  in  hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce  The  Plaque, 
I  have  prepared  myself  to  supply 

Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  my  Patents,  Outfits,  Accessories,  -with 

Full  Instructions  to  make  Plaques.     All  the  Photographer 

needs  in  addition  to  the  Outfit  is  a  Letter-press. 

I  will  send  four  sample  Plaques  for  $i.     Licenses,  including  outfits,  $25. 
For  reduced  photographs,  see  Phila.  Photo,  and  Photo.  Times  for  Dec. 

^ — * TESTIMONIALS. 
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"Send  me  the  complete  apparatus  with  full 
instructions  for  making,  also  4(10  mounts." — 
F.  W.  Ouerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  immediately." — Alba 
PEARSALL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  style  is  quite  worthy  of  admiration. 
Please  send  me  a  full  outfit." — C.  M.  French, 
Garretsville,  0. 

"I  think  them  very  nice.  Send  me  the  outfit 
with  instructions." — E.R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Your  Plaque  is  new,  neat,  and  nobby.  Send 
me  the  outfit.  I  like  them  very  much." — Charles 
W.  Buell,   Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

"  I  want  to  make  Plaques.  Send  me  the 
outfit." — L.  R.  Evans,  Seranton,  Pa. 

"I  like  the  style  very  much,  and  believe  as  a 
novelty  they  will  take  a  good  run.  I  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  them  in  my  business.  Please 
give  me  all  the  necessary  information." — J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full  details  and  stock 
of  cards." — R.  E.  Rock  wood,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

"The  more  I  look  at  them  the  more  I  wish  to 
know  about  them.  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full 
details." — J.  J.  Wolfe,  Lancaster,  0. 

"I  think  them  quite  pretty  and  nice,  and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  desirable  novelty." — E.L. 
Brand,  Chicago,  III. 

"I  think  them  very  nice." — Charles  Akin, 
Evanston,  III. 

"  They  are  fine,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  my  town.  Send  me  the  outfit  at 
once." — J.  H.  Reed,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


"  They  are  very  neat.  Your  style  of  mounting 
them  is  original." — E.  D.  Ormsbv,  Oakland,  (Jul. 

"They  are  very  pretty  and  I  want  them. 
Send  outfit  promptly  by  first  express." — C  C. 
PACKARD,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.      ' 

"I  am 'gone  struck'  with  the  idea,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  at  once  grant  jne  permission 
to  take  them,  even  before  your  patent  is  issued." 
— E.  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

"  I  have  had  splendid  success,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them." — Geo.  P.  Patterson, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

"The  Plaque  is  a  perfect  success.  Am  very 
much  pleased." — S.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"  Outfit  for  Plaque  at  hand :  have  made  several 
dozen  samples.  Everything  works  0.  K.  Every 
body  seems  pleased  with  the  Plaque  picture.  I 
get  one  dollar  each  for  duplicates." — J.  N.  Lutz, 
Portsmouth,   Ohio. 

"Samples  just  received,  and  am  more  pleased 
with  them  even  than  the  copies  in  the  Photogra- 
pher led  us  to  suppose  they  would  be ;  we  are 
anxious  to  make  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
send  on  the  Outfit  and  250  Mounts,  the  same  as 
sample." — Ferry  &  Holtzmann,  132  Bowery, 
N.  Y. 

"Very  much  pleased  with  our  success  in 
working  them." — H.  B.  Hillyer,  Austin,  Texas. 

"I  am  working  Plaques,  and  like  them  very 
much." — E.  E.  Henry,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

"We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  results, 
and  have  not  the  least  trouble  in  making  them." 
— Ferry  &  Holtman,  New  York. 


-4- 
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G* °4- NEW  TESTIMONIALS   ADDED  WEEKLY. 

Plaque  Card  Mounts,  Four  Designs,  for  Sale. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonials  which  have  been  received  for  the 
Plaque,  and  the  list  is  being  added  to  considerably  every  day.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 

F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Cards  and  Outfits  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  to  Licensees. 
(SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  4  OF  COVER.) 
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EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 

PERSONALLY  PHOTOGRAPHED  VIEWS  OF 

THE  ORIENT. 
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.  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  Photographing  at  the  Great  Pyramids.     Engraved  from  his 
own  Photograph  from  Nature. 

EGYPT,  ARABIA, »  PALESTINE. 

For  the  OPTICAL  LANTERN, 

For  the  GRAPHOSCOPE, 

For  the  STEREOSCOPE. 

WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS,  Descriptions  of  Foreign  Travel.    Two  Vols. 

$2.00  per  Volume. 


AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  TERMS. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2^50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOQRAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST  AND    MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.     Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  is  full  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb!  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished  with  six  fine  cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  Robinson.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  C0L0RISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  hound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  hound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


COPIES   MAILED  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


H 

I    

S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La.  - 

Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

"  Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 

, 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 

)■ 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 

J.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

SCOVILL  IAIF&  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 

D.  TUCKER  &  CO, 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

BLESSING  &  BKO, 

Galveston, 

Texas. 

G.H.00DMAN&00. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

¥M.  J.  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

Photo.    Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 

MULLETT  BROS, 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

A 

OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

1 

G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 

SHEEN  &  SIMPKINSON, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

L 
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A    GREAT  SUCCESS! 

THE 

NEW  DRESDEN  ALBUMEN 


THREE  CROWN  PAPER. 


^TadeMj^ 


\7a^Ma^ 


For  Sale  by  all  Photo.  Stock  Dealers. 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Sole  Agents. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUTS 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for  ii ! ,  r 

Printihci  Medallion  Pictures.  Ill 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
jglh'No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Ready.        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  Answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPL.IED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  Q,UICKX.Y  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  50  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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^B^ 


DRES 


4 


D$JV 


EXTRA  ijHSl  BRILLIANT 


^EMENPA?^ 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried  ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  18S1. 
ft.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the    Eagle    Brand    Albumen    Paper.     I   am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
SKo  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 


Eastern  Agent  for  CRAMER  &  NORDEN  DRY-PLATES. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE   ALL     KINDS    OF 

CARDS  AND   CARDBOARDS 

FOE 

Photograp 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


el*,  w%  w 


WAREHOUSE: 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE  LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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T 


THEM! 


WAYfflOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  15X, 

THE 

Onrty  Pattern, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

Now  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 


They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  lop?'int 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 


ARE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Below. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL.  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  1  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "  I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much  ;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCREASE 
THEIR 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERY 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  tor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  11,  lCi,  and  15%,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»      16,17,18,                                  »                  »             »        Half            »                »                      ..                »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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HANOE'S 

SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 
This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom   from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     Jg@°"  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 
never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  p-round-trlass  surface. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"     a  Retouching  Varnish. 
"     Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"    the  Celenrated.  Berlin  Process. 


For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 
"    Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 
"    Printing  Weak  Negatives. 


All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TEIAL. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
Cotton  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE )  fl  f|T  T  ilTlfflUT 

HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUJjLUlJlUll 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALEES.    NO  EETAIL  OEDEES  PILLED.    OEDEE  OF  YOUE  DEALEE. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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ja**s  *•  MAGEE  &  Oo. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   PURE 

Photographic  Chemicals, 

JIo.  622  Pace  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-*=«■  STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED.+ee*- 


PEFIJIJpS  of  G0J.P  and  SIJ,V£F  W  ASJ£. 

jfgg^  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  alien  tion."^^ 

SIKTGHI'S 

VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS 

{Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHL  Inventor. 


The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 

Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1881,  or  in  Wilson'' s 
Ph  olograph  ics . 

by  SEigggLmB.      SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
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JOHN   G.  HOOD. 


ESTABLISHED    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON, 


MJW-SON.    HOOD   & 

^^   V  »-^  825  Arch  Street,  V^  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 


Centennial,  1876 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4  to  8  x  10. 
Cabinet  Lenses,  Xos.  3  and  3. 
Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  3. 
i    Triplets,  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
1JN    D 1  <Jt_/ ±v.     (_  Symmetricals.    Rapid  Symmetrical 


WE  HAVE 
NOW 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereographic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
New  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 


Steinheil's  Sons' 


APLANATIC 


Lenses. 


We 


have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  pric 


No.  1—  1-4  size, 3%  inch  focus, $35  00    I    No.  4—   8x10  size,...  10^  inch  focus,. ..$60  00 

»>    3—1-3      »       5%        »  »        30  00  »    5—10x13      »      ...13 j£       »  »     70  00 

»    3—4-4      »      7-  »  »        45  00    j        »    6—13x16      »      ...16#       »  »     ....110  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

"WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OP 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Views, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing-, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade 


"W.HiC."  Instantaneous  Drop  Sitter. 

Small  Size,  $6.00;  Large  Size,  $7.00. 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LISTS    FREE    TO 
ALL  APPLICANTS. 


G.    G     ROCKWOC 


A    CHILD    STUDY. 

ON   THE   ROCKWOOD   INSTANTANEOUS   DRY    PLATE. 

Boston  Fublic  Library. 


THE 


ItilaiTeljihiii  ^httttpnylitt. 


EDITED    BY    EDWARD    L.     WILSON. 


Vol.  XX. 


AUGUST,    1883. 


No.  236. 


DR.  VOGEL'S  NEW  BOOK. 

We  are  glad  to  inform  our  friends  who 
.  have  been  so- patiently  waiting  for  its  debut, 
that  Dr.  Vogel's  new  book  The  Progress  of 
Photography  since  the  Year  1S7'.»,  is  ready. 
Typographically,  we  have  endeavored,  as  its 
publisher,  to  make  it  in  appearance  equal 
to  that  of  Wilson's  Photographies;  having 
set  it  in  clear,  excellent  type,  printed  it  on 
good  white  paper  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
hound  it  in  a  style  equal  to  the  importance 
of  the  book. 

Of  the  work  of  Dr.  Vogel,  we  need  not 
assure  our  readers  that  it  is  fully  up  to  what 
he  promised.  It  is  well  known  that  our 
distinguished  cotemporary  never  attempts 
anything  without  being  thorough.  At  no 
time  has  he  succeeded  in  more  thoroughly 
going  over  the  ground  than  he  has  in  this 
work  before  us.  It  is,  as  its  title  indicates, 
a  review  of  the  progress  made  by  photog- 
raphy during  the  last  four  years — the  most 
eventful  years  in  all  its  life — and  while  this 
has  been  done,  the  distinguished  author  has 
given  especial  attention  to  emulsion  pho- 
tography, and  devoted  a  lengthy  chapter  for 
the  personal  use  of  amateur  photographers. 
These  are  the  two  directions  in  which  pho- 
tographic thought  seems  to  be  most  active  at 
present,  and  they  have  by  no  means  been 
neglected. 

The  translation  of  the  work  from  the 
German  has  been  faithfully  accomplished  by 
Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  Jr.,.  and  the   whole 


carefully  revised  and  Americanized  by  the 
editor  of  this  magazine.  With  this  tri- 
effort,  we  hope  that  a  most  acceptable  book 
has  been  produced,  and  one  that  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  to  the  old  and 
young  photographer  alike. 

A  fine  head  of  an  old  man-,  from  one  of 
Kurtz's  Electric  Light  Negatives,  embel- 
lishes the  front,  printed  by  G.  Bierstadt's 
new  artotype  process.     A  splendid  study. 

It  contains  .">47  pages,  72  illustrations,  and 
is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $3.00. 

A  copious  index  is  supplied  which  enables 
the  reader  to  quickly  find  any  item  contained 
in  the  hook.  All  who  possess  Dr.  Vogel's 
J  la  mlbook  of  Photography,  of  which  three 
editions  have  been  sold  in  this  country, 
should  by  all  means  obtain  his  "  Progress," 
which  is  simply  an  appendix  to  the  other 
work,  though  almost  as  large. 

A  better  impression  of  its  contents  may 
be  had  bj-  referring  to  the  advertisement. 
A  specimen  of  its  style  is  given  in  the  ex- 
tracts which  we  make  below  from  portions 
of  the  very  exhaustive  chapter  Notes  on  the 
Gelatine  Process — a  topic  so  full  of  interest 
and  value  to  all  at  present. 

Intensification  of  Gelatine  Plates  with 
Silver  and  Gallic  Acid. — -An  article  in  Phot. 
Correspondenz  speaks  highly  of  the  follow- 
ing formula  as  giving  very  clear  shadows 
and  the  general  appearance  of  a  wet  plate. 
Prepare  as  follows : 
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Gallic  Acid, 
Alcohol,  . 


Nit.  Silver, 
Water,    . 
Acetic  Acid, 


1  part. 
10  parts. 


1  part. 
16  parts. 
i-J  part. 


Both  solutions  mix  well. 

For  use,  mix  1  part  of  solution  1  with 
about  4  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  add  a 
few  drops  of  solution  2.  It  remains  clear 
and  colorless,  and  does  not  throw  down  a 
deposit  of  silver.  It  is  used  after  fixing, 
and  in  ordinary  daylight. 

Before  pouring  it  on  the  plate  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  wash  well  (to  remove 
hypo),  and  swill  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(a  few  drops  to  3 J  ounces  of  water),  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  on  for  ]-  to  J  minute  to 
convert  the  last  traces,  then  to  wash  again, 
and  to  give  a  final  rinse  with  distilled  water, 
if  the  wash-water  be  hard,  so  as  to  carry  off 
any  lime  salts.  This  acid  wash  will  be 
found  to  clear  the  plate  without  attacking 
any  of  the  fine  detail. 

Reducing  the  Excessive  Intensity  of  Gela- 
tine Plates. — For  this  purpose  Abney  recom- 
mends a  solution  of  15  grains  of  chloride  of 
iron  in  462  grains  of  water.  The  plate  ;s 
immersed  for  a  short  time,  then  washed  and 
fixed. 

Prumm  recommends  the  following  very 
highly  ;  1  part  sulphate  of  copper  and  3 
parts  common  salt  dissolved  in  10  parts  of 
water.  For  use,  dilute  eight  or  ten  times 
with  water,  immerse  the  plate,  and  watch 
carefully  until  the  desired  reduction  has 
taken  place,  then  lay  it  in  the  hypo  fixing- 
bath,  and  wash  thoroughly. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  in  Concentrated 
Solution  may  also  be  used.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied locally  to  such  parts  as  are  too  dense. 
It  works  very  quickly,  and  is  to  be  imme- 
diately washed  off. 

Consumption  of  Emulsion  -per  Plate. — The 
cost  of  emulsion  used  on  plates  of  any  given 
size  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  bromide 
of  silver  in  the  emulsion.  Eder  used  one 
containing  69  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
every  3J  ounces,  and  consumed  at  the  rate 
of  0.68  minim  to  every  T6Fth  square  inch  of 


surface;  i.  e.,  3  drachms  7  minims  for  a 
plate  5  by  8  inches.  Forrest  consumed  1.02 
minims  for  the  same  superficies,  his  emulsion 
containing  46  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
every  3 J  ounces;  i.  e.,  4  drachms  32  minims 
for  the  5  by  8  plate.  Eighty -five  minims  of 
Vogeks  emulsion  are  enough  for  a  plate  1\ 
by  8 h  inches. 

Relative  Cost  of  the  Gelatine  and  the  Wet- 
collodion  Processes. — According  to  experi- 
ments made  by  the  author,  not  more  than  5 
drachms  40  minims  of  collodion  are  required 
for  every  square  foot  of  plate  coated.  This 
is  worth  about  4J  cents.  Add  to  this  the 
consumption  of  silver-bath,  including  loss 
by  filtration,  spilling,  etc.,  which  will  amount 
to  not  more  than  256  grains  per  square  foot. 
A  pound  of  nitrate  of  silver  being  taken  at 
70  marks  (about  $17.50)  would  make  this, 
say,  6  cents  for  a  bath  at  the  strength  of  10 
per  cent. ;  so  that  the  outlay  for  collodion 
and  silver-bath  (per  square  foot)  would 
amount  to  about  10^  cents,  or  for  the  5  by  8 
inch  plate  not  quite  3  cents.  Allowing  the. 
cost  of  the  glass  at  5  cents,  the  value  of  the 
finished  5  by  8  plate  will  not  be  more  than 
8  cents,  and  often  much  lower,  as  many 
operators  get  along  with  three-quarters  of 
the  given  quantity  of  collodion  and  half  the 
amount  of  silver-bath,  besides  which  the 
glass  is  sold  at  a  reduction  when  large  orders 
are  given.  It  is  beyond  question  that  even 
when  buying  wholesale,  the  cost  of  the  wet- 
collodion  plate  is  less  than  that  of  the  com- 
mercial dry  plate.  Taking  the  cheapest  dry 
plate  at  10  cents  (5  by  8),  the  difference  is 
about  as  3:4. 

Recovery  of  Silver  from  Waste  Gelatine 
Emulsion. — Abney  advises  that  the  emulsion 
be  made  fluid  with  heat,  slightly  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  boiled  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  The  gelatine  becomes 
thin,  and  the  bromide  of  silver  deposits. 
By  another  method  of  Abney's,  one-tenth 
of  the  volume  of  the  warm  emulsion  of 
caustic  soda  is  added  to  it,  and  the  whole 
boiled  as  before.  By  this,  the  bromide  of 
silver  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  form  and 
soon  settles  down  from  the  fluid,  when  it 
may  be  incinerated  (fusing  is  better)  and 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

For  the  Purification  of  Gelatine,  Eder 
recommends   peroxide   of  hydrogen.     It   is 
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well  adapted  for  breaking  up  the  reducing 
matters  found  in  many  samples  of  gelatine. 
To  Shorten  the  Tedious  Washing  of  Gela- 
tine Plates,  Cotesworth  recommends  a  very 
weak  solution  of  eau  de  javelle  (hypochlorite 
of  soda).  This  has  also  been  proposed  for 
paper  prints.  Swinton  used  two  such  solu- 
tions, in  which  he  dips  the  negatives  after 
fixing  and  a  short  washing;  leaving  them 
there  ten  minutes.  After  tins,  he  gives 
another  short  wash,  so  that  each  plate, 
development  included,  consumes  not  more 
that  62  pints  of  water. 

Setting  Power  of  Gelatine  Emulsion. — 
This  is  affected  in  a  remarkable  manner  if 
the  salts  are  in  strong  solution.  The  author 
prepared  an  emulsion  by  the  formula  on 
page  202,  but  containing  only  half  the  given 
aim  units  of  gelatine  and  water.  This  emul- 
sion would  not  set  even  when  cooled  with 
ice,  but  did  so  rapidly  when  diluted  down 
three  times. 

Cooking  Emulsion  in  a  Porcelain  Pot,  as 
described  on  page  203,  will  bring  the  tem- 
perature inside  the  same  not  higher  than 
195°.  In  order  to  attain  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  so  hasten  the  cooking,  the  emul- 
sion may  be  poured  into  a  glass  flask,  which 
is  set  in  water  at  212°. 

Draining  the  Emulsion  (page  210),  which 
is  quite  necessary,  because  the  adherent  water 
would  dilute  it  too  much,  may  be  aided  by 
wrapping  up  the  pieces  in  a  muslin  cloth 
and  squeezing. 

Sulphite  of  Soda  in  the  Pyro-developer. — 
A  correspondent  of  the  British  Journal 
states  that  this  salt,  when  added  to  the  pyro- 
developer  (page  2-l"i),  confers  such  keeping 
qualities  upmi  the  latter  that  four  plates  may 
be  developed,  one  after  the  other,  with  the 
same  solution. 

Dried  Emulsion. — Instead  of  allowing  the 
finely  divided  emulsion  (page  212)  to  dry,  it 
may  be  poured  out  into  a  flat,  clean,  porce- 
lain tray  in  a  thin  layer,  and  allowed  to  set 
and  dry  there.  If  pressed  for  time,  the 
operator  may  break  up  the  mass  after  set- 
ting with  a  glass  rod,  and  pour  on  alcohol  a 
few  times. 

Removing  Green  Fog. — Abney  states  that 
the  green  fog  so  often  seen  in  gelatine  plates 
may  be  removed  by  dipping  the  plate  into 
bromide  of  iron  until  it  is  bleached,  and  then 


treating  it  with  the  ordinary  ferrous-oxalate 
developer  until  it  has  regained  its  black  color. 
Mix  together  equal  parts  of  chloride  of 
iron  solution,  1  :  24,  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium solution  of  the  same  strength;  and 
immerse  the  plate.  "When  the  negative  is 
bleached  (it  is  converted  into  bromide  of 
silver),  wash  well,  and  lay  it  in  fresh  fer- 
rous-oxalate developer.  Chloride  of  iron 
solution  may  be  used  alone,  but  it  works 
slower. 


"LIGHT,  LESS  LIGHT!" 

BY    S.    R.    KOEHLER. 

"Photography  is  still  in  its  infancy." 
This  is  a  phrase  which  has  been  so  often 
reiterated  within  the  last  thirty  years  that 
it  seems  about  time  to  drop  it.  If  photog- 
raph}' were  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes 
after  so  long  a  period,  we  might  well  despair 
of  its  ever  attaining  to  manhood.  That 
this  is  not  the  case,  however,  will  become 
apparent  at  once  if  we  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  consequences  which  would  attend 
its  sudden  demise,  if  that  were  possible.  It 
would  be  felt  as  a  shock  throughout  the 
whole  civilized  world  ;  it  would  create  a 
void  which  thousands  of  minds  would  at 
once  endeavor  to  fill.  This  is  not  the  result 
which  follows  the  death  "I'  an  infant.  Its 
fond  parents  may  shed  tears  of  anguish,  and 
the  friends  of  the  parents  may  mourn  their 
sorrow;  but  the  world  remains  unmoved, 
and  continues  its  occupations  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

Nevertheless,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
photography  has  not  yet  reached  the  end  of 
its  development,  and  that  a  long  period 
of  advance  is  still  before  it.  How  would  it 
do  then  if  we  called  it  a  youth  instead  of  an 
infant?  And  a  promising  youth,  too,  who 
has  already  given  proof  of  his  great  powers, 
has  scored  not  a  few  victories  in  the  race  of 
life,  and  is  still  hard  at  work  with  all  his 
faculties  unimpaired  upon  the  problems, 
the  solution  of  which  he  has  set  himself  as 
his  special  task. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  later 
achievements  of  photography  are  the  va- 
rious reproductive  processes  which  use  it  as 
a  basis,  such  as  photolithography,  the  pho- 
totype process,  zincography,  photogravure 
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heliogravure,  the  Woodburytype,  the  helio- 
type,  the  Albertype,  and  any  number  of 
kindred  processes.  Of  these,  the  five  last 
named  are  known  to  the  public  all  the  world 
over  through  the  magnificent  results  reached 
by  Goupil,  Amand,  Durand,  and  others  of 
Paris,  the  Military  Geographical  Institute 
of  Vienna,  Albert,  Woodbury,  etc.  The 
reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  old 
engravers  issued  by  Goupil  some  years  ago, 
and  the  copies  or  rather  translations  of 
modern  pictures,  regularly  published  by  the 
same  house,  are  truly  marvellous  in  the  per- 
fection of  their  workmanship  and  the  close 
adherence  to  the  originals.  ISTor  is  the 
economical  side  of  these  inventions  to  be 
undervalued.  They  give  intelligent  and 
remunerative  employment  to  large  numbers 
of  people,  and  thus  are  efficient  factors  in 
the  achievement  of  that  great  desideratum, 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  In  Germany 
alone,  there  are  in  operation,  according  to 
the  latest  statistics,  between  forty  and  fifty 
establishments  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
these  photo-printing  processes,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  the  more  important  govern- 
ments of  Europe  has  a  large  photographic 
atelier,  in  which  the  sun  is  made  to  minister 
to  all  the  wants  of  the  State  in  peace  and  in 
war.  Among  the  most  renowned  of  these 
establishments  may  be  named  the  Imperial 
and  Koyal  Military  Geographical  Institute 
of  Vienna,  already  alluded  to,  the  atelier 
of  the  Swedish  government  at  Stockholm, 
and  others. 

The  apparently  more  modest,  and,  there- 
fore, less  attractive  phototype  is  not  as 
familiar  to  the  public  as  its  more  brilliant 
confreres,  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  even  more 
marvellous  in  its  inception  as  well  as  in  its 
results.  Many  a  reader  of  our  illustrated 
journals  and  magazines  still  thinks,  no 
doubt,  that  the  illustrations  which  please, 
instruct,  edify  or  amuse  him,  are  all  of  them 
wood-cuts.  He  does  not  know  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  have  never  been 
placed  upon  the  wood,  have  never  been 
touched  by  the  graver,  but  are  the  direct 
reproduction  by  the  sun's  agency  of  the 
original  drawing  of  the  artist,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  human  hand.  It  may  in 
truth  be  said  that  these  illustrations  are 
photographs  printed  with  printer's  ink  upon 


the  book  press  along  with  the  text  which 
they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  direct  reproduction  in  the 
case  of  original  black-and-white  sketches  is 
quite  apparent.  Even  the  most  skilful 
engraver,  if  he  endeavors  to  cut  an  exact 
fac-simile  of  the  lines  of  such  a  sketch,  may 
err,  either  by  accident  or  the  force  of  his 
own  individuality,  and  the  result  of  the 
slightest  deviation  is  the  destruction,  or  at 
least  the  warping  of  the  character  of  the 
original.  The  sun,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  err,  and  whatever  it  gives  us  is  abso- 
lutely the  work  of  the  original  artist — 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  drawing  se- 
lected was  adapted  to  the  process.  The 
vigorous  portrait  sketches  by  Wm.  M.  Chase, 
for  instance,  which  were  published  some 
time  ago  in  the  late  "American  ArtKeview," 
it  would  have  been  folly  to  engrave  on 
wood.  The  phototype  process  reproduced 
them  so  exactly  (barring  the  size,  which  is 
changeable  at  will),  that  they  may  be  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  the  artist's  own  work, 
with  nothing  changed,  nothing  left  out,  and 
nothing  added.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost 
of  producing  such  a  phototype  block  is  but 
a  quarter,  and  often  much  less,  of  the  cost 
of  a  good  wood-cut !  It  is  this  cheapness 
combined  with  the  best  of  quality,  so  long 
as  that  quality  exists  in  the  original,  which 
has  made  it  possible  to  produce  the  enor- 
mous body  of  illustrated  books  so  char- 
acteristic of  our  time.  Think  alone  of  the 
illustrated  catalogues  of  the  Salon,  and  of 
those  of  the  London  and  our  own  exhibitions, 
which,  fifty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago  would 
have  been  an  utter  impossibility,  and  the 
value  of  the  phototype  will  at  once  be 
clearly  presented  to  your  mind. 

But  even  these  great  triumphs  are  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  achievements  of 
portraiture  in  photography,  more  especially 
if  quantitatively  considered.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  photographers  are  said  to  ply 
their  trade.  The  portrait  photographer 
has  conquered  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  those  parts  of  our  globe  to  which  he 
has  not  yet  penetrated,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered aslying  outside  the  paleof  humanity. 

In  those  countries  in  which  art  has  reached 
a  noteworthy  degree  of   development,  the 
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photograph,  and  still  more  so  its  predecessor, 
the  daguerrotype,  at  first  met  with  decided 
opposition,  its  principal  and  most  violent 
enemies  being  the  portrait  painters.  The 
newness  of  the  thing,  the  difficulties  of  the 
chemical  processes  involved,  often,  and 
indeed  mostly,  practised  by  ignoramuses, 
led  to  a  result,  which,  properly  enough, 
called  forth  the  condemnation  or  the  scorn- 
ful smile  of  the  academically  trained  artist. 
Time  brought  improvements,  however,  and 
many  portrait  painters  made  use  of  photo- 
graphs— secretly,  as  a  matter  of  course  ! — to 
paint  from.  There  was  no  use  denying  that 
the  drawing  in  these  upstarts  was  correct 
(provided  they  were  not  too  much  out  of 
focus),  and  that  they  told  the  truth  with  re- 
freshing candor.  So  they  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  studio  at  the  back  door,  but  as 
soon  as  some  one  knocked  at  the  front  door, 
they  were  quickly  hidden  away,  as  it  was 
considered  a  disgrace  in  those  days  to  be 
caught  working  with  a  photograph  at  your 
easel.  Again  the  world  moved  a  step  for- 
ward ,  and  to-day  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  most  successful  portrait  painters  do  not 
make  the  slightest  attempt  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  they  have  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  photographer.  Tho\r  often  go  so 
far,  indeed,  as  to  bring  their  sitter  to  the  pho- 
tographer in  person,  where  they  superintend 
the  posing,  lighting,  and  arraying  to  suit 
their  own  artistic  fancy.  The  negative 
thus  obtained  is  of  great  service  to  them  in 
the  further  pursuit  of  their  labors.  The 
first,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  the  painting  of  a  portrait  is  the  "con- 
ception." The  second,  equally  difficult,  is 
the  execution.  For  the  photographer 
however,  the  second  part  of  the  task  is  the 
less  difficult,  as,  thanks  to  the  nature  of  the 
process  employed,  it  is  accomplished  with 
tolerable  certainty  in  a  few  seconds.  If, 
therefore,  the  artist  himself  stands  beside 
the  camera,  to  see  to  it  that  his  own  con- 
ception is  strictly  carried  out,  and  if  he  is 
aided  to  some  extent  by  the  intelligence 
and  the  readiness  of  the  sitter,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  the  resultant  picture  will  contain 
the  solution  of  at  least  a  great  part  of  the 
second  problem.  For  in  it  the  conception 
which  in  its  essence  is  a  mental  operation, 
has   taken    tangible    form,    and    has    been 


indelibly  fixed  upon  the  plate.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  true  artist  does 
not  content  himself  with  making  a  slavish 
copy  of  the  picture  thus  obtained.  He  uses 
it  as  may  seem  to  him  best,  modifies  it,  adds 
to  it  or  takes  away  from  it,  so  as  to  make  it 
conform  to  his  own  ideas  of  the  canons  of 
art;  but  whatever  his  mode  of  procedure — 
this  much  is  certain,  that  by  the  use  of  the 
photograph  he  has  saved  his  sitter  as  well  as 
himself  from  a  vast  expenditure  of  valuable 
time. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to 
this  recognition  of  the  photograph — apart 
from  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  its  own 
improvement — is  the  realistic  tendency  of 
our  art.  We  do  not  care  any  longer  for 
the  idealistic  trumpery  of  the  "heroic"  or 
"idyllic"  portrait  of  former  days.  What 
we  demand  is  unswerving  adherence  to  truth, 
searching  characterization  —  in  a  word, 
nature,  sans  phrase.  The  change  of  front 
which  art-criticism  has  made  in  this  respect 
within  some  years  was  most  convincingly 
shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  International 
Exhibition  lately  held  at  Vienna.  Franz 
Lenbach,  the  foremost  portrait  painter  of 
the  day  in  Germany,  is  a  welcome  guest 
with  Prince  Bismark,  and,  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  called  his  painter  in  ordi- 
nary. He  has  painted  the  Iron  Chancellor 
so  often,  that  he  knows  every  wrinkle  in  his 
face  and  every  hair  on  his  head  by  heart. 
One  of  his  latest  Bismark  portraits  was  on 
exhibition  at  Vienna,  and  met  with  great 
success.  Among  the  many  criticisms  called 
forth  by  it,  one  of  the  best  was  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Speidel,  a  well-known  writer  on 
art,  who  gave  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
picture,  and  mixed  his  praise  with  a  due 
proportion  of  censure.  Mr.  Speidel's  review 
concludes  as  follows :  Nevertheless,  and  in 
spite  of  "Lenbach,  it  is  not  a  good  portrait. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  man  of  blood 
and  iron  has  never-  yet  been  painted,  and 
that,  for  the  present,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled TO  LOOK  TO  HIS  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR 
HIS  TRUE  PRESENTMENT." 

In  my  humble  opinion  as  a  photographer, 
Mr.  Speidel  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
In  truth,  we  can  safely  say :  "  No  man  or 
woman  has  ever  yet  been  satisfactorily 
painted.    The  artist  represents  one  phase  or 
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another  of  his  sitter,  which  either  happens 
to  come  out  most  strongly  during  the  sitting, 
or  appeals  most  powerfully  to  his  own  indi- 
viduality. But  if  we  would  see  the  true 
presentment  of  our  friends,  we  must  look 

TO  THEIR  PHOTOGRAPHS." 

This  may  seem  to  be  an  exceedingly 
strong  statement,  dictated  by  the  inordinate 
vanity  of  an  arrogant  photographer ;  and 
yet  it  is  strictly  and  literally  true.  Let  us 
take  a  case  in  point — who  of  the  present  gen- 
eration can  say  that  he  knows  how  General 
Washington  looked?  Nevertheless,  we 
have  portraits  of  him  by  the  dozen,  nay,  it 
would  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  to  say  by 
the  hundred.  There  is  Trumbull's,  and 
Stuart's,  and  Savage's,  and  Chas.  W.  Peale's, 
and  Kemb't  Peale's,  and  Wright's,  and 
Dunlap's,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list, 
including  in  most  cases  quite  a  number  of 
renderings  by  the  hands  of  the  same  artist. 
And  yet,  each  artist  believes  the  other,  and 
not  infrequently  the  different,  portraits  by 
the  same  artist  look  like  flat  contradictions. 
Take,  for  instance,  those  by  Stuart,  the  best 
portrait  painter  of  his  time,  and  of  all  the 
Washington  painters  certainly  the  most 
celebrated  and  most  highly  esteemed.  But 
who  would  believe,  if  we  were  not  in  pos- 
session of  unimpeachable  evidence,  that  the 
"  Gibbs  Washington  "  and  the  "Athenaeum 
Head"  were  painted  by  the  same  artist, 
from  the  same  original  ?  To  look  over  a 
collection  of  the  engraved  portraits  of 
Washington,  is  still  more  perplexing,  and 
amusing  and  depressing  at  the  same 
time:  amusing,  because  the  difference  in 
types  shown  is  as  great  as  that  between,  say 
a  pug-nose  and  a  St.  Bernard  dog ;  de- 
pressing, because  we  are  almost  led  to 
believe  that  the  evidence  of  our  senses  and 
our  powers  of  observation,  must  be  without 
any  value  whatever,  if  such  a  diversity  of 
result  could  be  the  outcome  of  their  proper 
application.  What  would  we  not  give,  if 
we  had  even  only  a  single  tintype,  costing 
twenty-five  cents  a  dozen,  of  that  august 
face  ?  This  insignificant  square  inch  of  base 
metal,  whereon  the  sun  had  fixed  the  linea- 
ments of  the  Father  of  his  Country  with 
unerring  fidelity,  would  outweigh  all  the 
brilliant  canvases  arrayed  against  it,  as  the 
only    witness    whose    evidence    might    be 


relied  upon  as  telling  "the  truth,  the  xohole 
truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth." 

But  the  very  eminence  of  the  position 
thus  assigned  to  photography,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  its  professors,  in  the  first  place,  to 
acknowledge  without  reserve  that  it  also 
has  its  shortcomings,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  make  it  the  ever-present  object  of 
their  endeavors  to  remove,  or  at  least  to 
diminish  these  shortcomings. 

The  two  gravest,  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
most  just  charges  brought  against  portrait 
photography,  are  these:  1.  It  gives  only 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  man,  a  map 
of  the  face  as  it  were,  as  the  constraint  of 
the  head-rest,  and  the  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  resulting  from  the  necessity  of 
keeping  perfectly  still  while  the  exposure 
continues,  deadens  the  expression.  2.  Its 
almost  mathematical  exactness  and  sharp- 
ness, its  undue  accentuation  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  unity 
and  tone,  deprive  it  of  those  artistic  qualities 
which  are  the  charm  of  the  work  of  the 
true  artist. 

The  first  objection  has  quite  lately  been 
removed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  introduction 
of  new  processes,  which  have  shortened  the 
time  of  exposure  very  considerably,  and  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  dwell  upon  this  point  at 
present. 

The  second  difficulty  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  artistic  photographers  for  many 
years,  and  quite  a  number  of  attempts, 
more  or  less  ingenious,  have  been  made  to 
overcome  it.  I  say  advisedly,  "artistic 
photographers,"  for  there  are  at  least  two 
other  varieties  besides:  the  handicrafts- 
man, or,  possibly  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  scientific  photographer,  and  the  mere 
tradesman,  to  whom  photography  is  simply 
a  question  of  so  much  a  day.  With  this 
last  variety  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
scientific  photographer,  however,  is  a  very 
respectable  person,  quite  ambitious,  and 
often  of  high  attainments,  but  entirely 
mistaken  as  to  the  aims  of  photography  so 
far  as  portraiture  is  concerned.  The  great 
object  of  the  scientific  photographer,  next 
to  the  discovery  of  chemicals  which  shall 
be  more  reliable  and  more  rapid  in  their 
action  than  those  hitherto  in  use  (an  effort 
in  which  he  is  seconded  to  the  fullest  extent 
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by  the  artistic  photographer),  is  definition, 
to  improve  his  lenses  his  greatest  care. 
"See  how  sharp  and  clear  this  picture  is; 
how  every  detail  is  made  out  into  its  min- 
utest particulars ;  how  every  pore  of  the 
skin  shows  in  this  face;  how  brilliantly 
the  lights  and  shades  are  set  otf  against  one 
another."  In  vain  will  the  artistic  photog- 
rapher plead  with  him  that  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  qualities  least  wanted,  that  half  of 
his  detail  ought  to  be  suppressed,  that  the 
pores  of  the  skin  ought  not  to  show,  that 
these  brilliant  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
are  destructive  of  harmony  and  tone ;  in 
vain  will  he  endeavor  to  explain  the  merits 
of  his  own  work.  His  colleague  persists 
that  it  is  blurred,  gray,  weak,  and,  there- 
fore, good  for  nothing.  It  is  the  same  war 
between  craft  and  art,  between  skill  and — 
pardon  the  presumptuous  word !— genius, 
which  has  lately  divided  the  ranks  of  our 
wood-engravers.  The  craftsman's  highest 
ambition  is  to  cut  a  pure  line,  and  in  his  ad- 
miration of  the  quality  of  each  line,  he 
loses  sight  of  the  whole.  The  qualities  of 
tone  and  of  color,  the  justness  of  the  total 
effect  aimed  at  and  so  often  secured  by  his 
adversaries,  go  for  nothing  with  him,  be- 
cause they  have  been  reached  by  methods 
which  seem  to  imply  less  skill  than  his  own. 
His  whole  nature  is  bound  up  in  the  en- 
deavor to  perfect  his  technical  means,  until 
finally  these  means  become  his  sole  aim  and 
standard,  to  the  detriment  of  the  end  for 
which  they  were  originally  devised.  Draw- 
ing upon  still  another  art  for  an  additional 
simile,  we  might  say  that  the  course  of 
development  as  well  as  the  result  is  very 
much  the  same  as  in  glass-painting.  As 
glass  became  purer,  smoother,  better,  in  fact, 
technically  speaking,  than  it  had  ever  been 
before,  the  character  of  glass-painting,  the 
richness  of  effect  produced  by  it  was  grad- 
ually lost,  and  people  wondered  how  it  was 
that  with  such  vastly  improved  material  it 
should  be  impossible  to  rival  the  effects  of 
the  old  workmen,  who  had  to  put  up  with 
glass  full  of  holes,  rugged  on  the  surface, 
and  uneven  in  texture.  And  the  wonder 
continued  until  at  last  it  was  found  that  it 
was  precisely  this  rudeness  of  material 
which  produced  the  brilliancy  of  effect  so 
much  sought  after,  and  that  the  very  per- 


fection of  modern  glass  was  destructive  of 
the  truly  artistic  qualities  of  glass-painting. 
Our  artists  have,  therefore,  gone  back  to  the 
apparently  low  grade  "cathedral  glass"  of 
past  centuries,  and  the  bottom  of  an  old 
sodawater  or  wine  bottle  often  does  brilliant 
service  to-day,  where  a  carefully  ground 
piece  of  glass  would  have  been  inserted 
without  effect  some  years  ago.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  my  argument  the  reverse  of  Goethe's 
well-known  dying  exclamation,  "light, 
more  light!"  The  applicability  of  my 
chosen  motto  will  become  apparent  further 
on. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  artistic 
photographers  who  saw  the  dangerous  ten- 
dencies of  technical  over-perfection,  was  an 
amateur  and  lady,  Mrs.  Cameron,  of  Eng- 
land. The  sensation  which  her  work 
created,  and  the  prizes  awarded  to  her, 
were  a  wonder  and  a  source  of  disgust  to 
the  scientific  photographer  who  could  see 
nothing  in  it  to  admire,  much  less  to  emulate. 
Mrs,  Cameron,  however,  worked  under 
exceptional  circumstances  which  are  not  at 
the  command  of  the  practical  photographer, 
who  must  make  his  work  pay,  in  justice  to 
his  creditors,  and  who  mws/,  therefore,  have 
an  eye  to  the  time,  and,  alas !  also  to  the 
whims  of  his  patrons.  Mrs.  Cameron  being 
a  lady  of  wealth,  working  for  her  own 
gratification  merely,  was  free  from  all  such 
limitations.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  at 
liberty  to  choose  her  subjects  with  a  view  to 
artistic  effect  only ;  in  the  second  place  it 
was  nothing  to  her  whether  the  result  pleased 
her  sitters  or  not,  and,  finally,  time  was  no 
object.  But  even  if  these  difficulties  were 
not  in  the  way,  her  work,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
has  a  defect  which  is  fatal.  The  objection- 
able sharpness  and  hardness  having  been 
overcome  by  purposely  indistinct  focussing, 
the  picture  is  rather  too  soft  and  woolly, 
and,  worse  than  that,  this  woolliness  extends 
even  to  the  high-lights  and  deep  shadows, 
thus  depriving  the  picture  of  those  accents 
which  are  necessary  to  give  it  life  and  force. 
It  may  be  said  that  all  other  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  were  afflicted  by  the 
same  evil:  whether  a  plate  of  glass  was  in- 
serted between  the  negative  and  the  sensi- 
tive sheet  of  paper,  while  printing,  so  as  to 
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give  the  rays  of  light  a  chance  to  spread 
somewhat  and  thus  work  their  way  into  the 
shades  and  shadows,  or  whether  a  stream  of 
hot,  and,  therefore,  vibrating  air  was  allowed 
to  ascend  between  the  sitter  and  the  camera 
(the  vibrotype),  the  softening  effect  per- 
vaded the  whole  picture,  and  the  desirable 
accents  were  partly  destroyed. 

I  claim  that  the  difficulty  has  been  finally 
removed  by  the  invention  of  Kurtz,  of 
New  York,  which  he  has  lately  patented, 
its  practicability  having  been  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  actual  experiment  in  his 
studio.     I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  it. 

A  platform  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length 
by  two  and  one-half  feet  in  width,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of  six  hun- 
dred pounds,  is  so  balanced  on  a  pivot  in 
the  centre,  at  a  height  of  about  fifteen 
inches  from  the  ground,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  pushed  around  a  circle  without  the 
slightest  effort  and  without  a  jar.  At  one 
end  of  this  platform  is  placed  the  sitter, 
while  the  camera  stands  at  the  other  end.. 
The  machinery  is  of  cast  iron,  very  strong 
and  can  be  put  up  in  any  operating-room 
within  a  few  hours,  and  at  very  little 
expense.  It  runs  very  easily,  and  the  motion 
is  so  smooth  as  to  be  almost  unnoticeable, 
and  in  no  wise  unpleasant  to  the  sitter. 
The  mechanism  will  be  more  readily  under- 
stood by  referring,  in  imagination,  to  the 
dial  plate  of  a  watch.  The  circumference 
of  the  dial  indicates  the  line  travelled  by 
the  ends  of  the  platform,  which  latter  is 
represented  by  the  hands.  Let  a  dotted 
line  stand  for  the  windows  of  the  studio, 
so  that  if  the  sitter  is  placed  at  twelve, 
it  follows  that  the  camera  will  be  at  six. 
If  the  camera  is  moved  from  six  to  nine, 
the  sitter  will  be  found  at  three,  and  so 
on.  The  sitter  having  been  posed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  operator,  who  stands 
behind  the  camera,  revolves  the  platform 
through  one-quarter,  one-half,  or  the  whole 
of  the  circle,  and  thereby  brings  the  sitter 
from  one  light  into  another,  at  his  option. 
It  is  evident,  that,  while  the  sitter  remains 
perfectly  still,  the  lights  and  shadows  on  his 
face,  etc.,  are  constantly  changing  and 
moving.  It  is  this  continued  change  in  the 
lighting  of  the  sitter  without  the  use  of 
reflectors  or  the  drawing  of  shades,   which 


constitutes  the  central  principle  of  the  inven- 
tion. 

A  very  natural  objection  to  this  method 
which  will  at  once  present  itself  to  the 
reader's  mind,  is  this,  that  the  result  must 
be  an  almost  unshaded,  misty,  flat,  Chinese 
sort  of  a  picture.  Theory  does  not,  how- 
ever, coincide  with  practice  in  this  case,  as 
will  presently  be  shown. 

But  to  enable  the  unprofessional  reader  to 
comprehend  my  argument,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  introduce  here  a  short  outline  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  photography. 

Certain  chemical  substances  are  so  acted 
upon  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  to  enter  into 
new  combinations,  or  to  separate  entirely 
into  their  component  elements  ;  and  as  one 
of  the  results  of  such  action,  the  substances 
which  before  going  through  the  photograpic 
process,  were  soluble,  become  practically  in- 
soluble after  they  have  gone  through  this 
process.  Hence,  to  make  what  is  called  a 
negative,  we  need  a  glass  plate  covered 
with  some  one  of  the  substances  alluded  to. 
This  plate  is  put  into  the  camera,  and  the 
light  reflected  by  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed is  concentrated  upon  it  by  means  of 
a  system  of  lenses.  Where  no  light  falls 
upon  the  plate,  the  chemical  substance  is 
left  unchanged,  and1,  therefore,  soluble; 
where  the  highest  light  falls  upon  it,  it  is 
rendered  insoluble,  and  at  the  same  time 
opaque;  in  the  places  intermediate  between 
light  and  dark  the  decomposition  is  propor- 
tionately less  complete  in  the  darker  places, 
more  complete  in  the  lighter  spots,  and, 
hence,  the  substance  is  rendered  only  par- 
tially insoluble  and  opaque  in  these  places 
according  to  the  degree  of  light  to  which  it 
has  been  exposed.  If  now  the  plate  is 
washed,  the  chemical  substance  is  removed 
entirely  in  the  blacks,  leaving  the  glass 
transparent,  while  in  the  high-lights  or 
whites  it  remains,  and  makes  the  glass 
opaque.  The  gradations  between  light  and 
dark  are  produced  by  the  partial  washing 
out,  which  is  regulated  as  before  explained, 
by  the  action  of  the  light  leaving  the  glass 
more  opaque  in  the  lighter  places,  less 
opaque  in  the  darker  ones.  If  the  glass 
plate  so  treated  is  held  against  the  light,  tbe 
places  that  were  dark  in  the  object  photo- 
graphed, being  transparent,  naturally  appear 
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light,  while  those  which  were  light,  being 
more  or  less  opaque,  appear  dark.  The 
conditions  of  light  and  shade  are,  therefore, 
reversed,  and,  hence,  such  a  plate  is  called 
a  negative.  But,  as  the  opaque  and  partly 
opaque  film  left  on  the  plate  is  of  a  light, 
creamy  color,  the  picture  will  appear  in  its 
true  relations  of  light  and  shade  when  laid 
down  on  a  black  surface,  and  this  gives  us 
the  old-fashioned  ambrotype.  The  negative, 
however,  is  used  for  quite  a  different  pur- 
pose in  modern  photography.  A  sheet  of 
paper  is  coated  with  a  chemical  substance 
which  is  rendered  insoluble  and  dark  on  ex- 
posure to  light.  The  negative  being  laid  on 
such  a  sheet  of  paper  and  exposed  t<>  the 
sun,  the  rays  of  that  luminary  will  evident^ 
decompose  the  substance,  and,  therefore, 
darken  the  paper  where  the  glass  plate  is 
transparent;  will  only  partially  effect  the 
decomposition  where  the  plate  is  more  or 
less  opaque — or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
translucent — and  will  leave  the  chemical 
substance  in  its  soluble  state  where  it  is  quite 
opaque.  All  that  is  left  soluble  being  then 
washed  out  of  the  paper,  the  picture  appears 
dark  upon  the  white  ground.  This  process 
can  be  repeated  as  often  as  possible,  and  is 
called  photographic  'printing. 

The  explanation  here  given  is,  of  course, 
the  merest  outline  of  the  photographic  pro- 
cess, and  omits  all  the  chemical  and  technical 
details  which  are  such  a  source  of  annoyance, 
and  yet  are  so  interesting  to  the  practical 
photographer.  It  will  do,  nevertheless, 
to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  what 
follows. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  further,  we 
must  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  elucidation 
of  another  point:  A  strong,  high  light, 
affects  the  chemical  substances  used  in  pho- 
tography much  more  rapidly  and  powerfully, 
comparatively  speaking,  than  a  mellow, 
diffused,  or  half-light.  Perhaps  the  point 
will  be  better  understood  by  considering 
the  following  mathematical  formula:  Let 
the  high-light  be  equal  to  one  hundred  ; 
then  black,  as  the  absence  of  all  light, 
theoretically  at  least,  will  be  equal  to  0 ; 
half-light  will  be  equal  to  fifty  ;  quarter, 
equal  to  twenty-five;  and  so  on.  Now  let 
ten  seconds  be  the  time  required  for  the 
high-light  to  produce  its  full  effect,  that  is 


to  say,  so  to  change  the  chemical  substance 
used  as  to  render  it  completely  insoluble. 
If  the  process  went  on  with  equal  rapidity 
all  over  the  plate,  the  chemical  substance 
would  be  one-half  destroyed  in  the  half- 
lights  at  the  end  of  the  same  ten  seconds ; 
one-quarter  in  the  quarter-lights;  and  so 
on.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
practice.  While  the  full  light  exerts  its  full 
effect  in  ten  seconds,  the  half-light  being 
more  feeble,  may  require  fifteen  seconds  to 
exert  its  full  effect,  the  quarter-light  twenty 
seconds,  and  so  on.  If,  therefore,  the 
quarter-light  is  to  be  shown  at  its  full  force, 
necessitating  an  exposure  of  twenty  seconds, 
the  half-light,  which  ought  to  stop  at 
fifteen  seconds  will  have  to  be  over-exposed 
for  five  seconds;  during  which  five  seconds  it 
continues  to  work  on  the  chemical  substance 
still  undecomposed,  and  the  result  is  a  falsi- 
fication of  the  gradations;  a  heightening  of 
the  contrasts  between  light  and  dark,  and  a 
tendency  to  destroy  those  middle  tones 
which  give  unity  and  artistic  beauty  to  a 
picture.  To  recur  once  more  to  our  formula, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  seconds,  the  proportion 
instead  of  being  1=100;  &=50;  \=2b\  will 
probably  be  something  like  this:  1=  J00; 
J=f50;  \=25.  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
the  harmony  must  be  destroyed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  exposure  had  been  limited 
to  ten  seconds,  the  result  would  have  re- 
sembled this  formula:  1=100;  £=40; 
}=15;  that  is  to  say^we  would  have  seen 
glaring  high-lights  in  a  surrounding  mass  of 
dimness  and  darkness.  And  this  is  actually 
the  case  in  so-called  under-exposed  pictures. 
But  the  difficulty  is  still  further  compli- 
cated by  the  following  fact :  The  effect 
produced  by  a  given  light  in,  say  ten 
seconds,  is  not  duplicated  by  another 
exposure  of  ten  seconds ;  and  the  feebler 
the  light  the  greater  the  difference  in  the 
effect  produced  during  each  subsequent 
period  of  equal  duration.  For  example: 
A  strong  light  acting  on  a  plate  probably 
produces  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  maximum 
effect  in  the  first  two  seconds,  twenty-five 
percent,  more  in  the  three  seconds  following, 
and  the  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
the  five  seconds  left.  The  full  effect  having 
then  been  reached,  that  is  to  say,  the  de- 
composition  or    change    of    the    chemical 
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substance  having  been  completed,  the  pro- 
cess stops.  With  the  half  light  the  case  is 
different:  Fifteen  seconds  being  needed 
for  the  production  of  its  legitimate  effect, 
twenty-five  of  its  fifty  per  cent,  are  perhaps 
effected  within  the  first  three  seconds,  twelve 
and  one-half  per  cent,  more  in  the  following 
five  seconds,  and  the  other  twelve  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  in  the  remaining  seven  sec- 
onds. But  here  the  process  does  not  stop, 
and  while  the  quarter  lights  and  still  lower 
lights  are  being  developed,  the  half  light 
goes  on  increasing  in  brightness,  as  pre- 
viously explained,  although  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  length  of  time,  that  is  to  say, 
with  constantly  decreasing  rapidity. 

The  reader  will  now  please  keep  in  mind 
the  following  axioms : 

1.  The  high-lights  act  more  rapidly,  they 
take  hold  of  the  plate  more  suddenly  than 
lower  lights; 

2.  They,  therefore,  accomplish  their  full 
results  in  comparatively  much  less  time  than 
lower  lights  ; 

3.  Photographic  action  decreases  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  length  of  exposure. 

From  all  this,  the  difficulty  of  the  fol- 
lowing problem  with  the  ordinary  methods 
of  photography,  will  be  readily  understood: 
Given,  a  bride  in  a  white  dress  to  be  pho- 
tographed against  a  white  background.  In 
this  case  the  tints  of  the  flesh  will  be  the 
darkest  part  of  the  picture  (even  if  we 
ignore  entirely  the  additional  difficulty  re- 
sulting from  the  red  and  yellow  rays  reflected 
by  the  flesh).  By  the  time,  therefore,  when 
the  highest  lights  in  the  white  drapery 
have,  produced  their  full  effect,  the  face  and 
arms  are  still  so  under-developed,  that,  if 
the  exposure  were  then  stopped,  these  parts 
would  appear  altogether  too  dark.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  exposure  were  con- 
tinued until  the  face,  etc.,  are  properly  de- 
veloped, the  delicate  shadows  in  the  white 
drapery  and  background  would  all  be 
burned  away  by  over-exposure,  and  the 
result,  although  different,  would  be  equally 
disagreeable. 

We  can  now  proceed  to  show,  net  only 
that  this  problem  is  quite  easy  of  solution 
by  the  aid  of  the  Kurtz  method,  but  also 
that  the  plausible  objection  urged  against 
this  method  is  wholly  wrong. 


We  will  begin  by  examining  the  objec- 
tion. 

Let  the  line  S  L  represent  the^ource  of 
light,   a  long   side    window    in    the   studio 
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of  the  photographer ;  P  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  platform  turns ;  the  circle  the 
route  travelled  over  by  the  two  ends  of 
the  platform ;  A  B  a  ball  or  a  head  to  be 
photographed.  As  the  rays  of  light  ad- 
mitted through  the  window  are  parallel,  it 
is  obvious — if  we  presume  the  rays  to  enter 
the  window  at  right  angles — that,  whatever 
position  on  the  circle  the  ball  assumes,  the 
side  towards  the  window  will  be  in  light, 
while  that  which  is  turned  away  from  it 
will  be  in  shade. 

Therefore,  the  right  cheek  of  a  sitter 
represented  by  A,  will  be  in  shade  at  1,  and 
the  nose,  at  point  n,  will  cast  its  shadow  on 
the  left  cheek,  B;  at  4  the  whole  of  the  face 
will  be  in  the  light,  while  the  back  of  the 
head  only  will  be  in  shade;  at  7  the  left 
cheek,  B,  will  be  in  the  light,  the  right 
cheek,  A,  will  be  in  shade,  and  the  nose,  n, 
will  cast  its  shadow  on  the  right  cheek. 
The  result  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
first  position,  and  it  will  be  evident  from  a 
study  of  our  diagram  that  on  its  passage 
from  1  to  7  every  part  of  the  head  is  exposed 
for  the  same  length  of  time  to  the  same 
amount  of  light.  It  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  shadows  must  be  entirely  neu- 
tralized during  the  revolution  from  1  to  7, 
and  that  the  result  must  be  quite  an  absurd, 
weak,  and  inartistic  picture.  Tlfis,  how- 
ever, is  not  so. 

Now,  how  is  this  apparent  anomaly  to  be 
explained?     If   the  reader  will    apply  the 
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three  axioms  laid  down,  he  can  readily 
find  the  explanation  for  himself.  From  the 
fact  that  a  high-light  acts  upon  the  plate 
with  great  vigor  and  with  lightning  rapidity, 
it  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  its 
effect  must  be  produced  upon  the  right 
cheek  as  soon  as  the  exposure  begins,  and  it 
is  furthermore  evident  that  the  process  must 
continue,  as  the  right  cheek  continues  to 
receive  some  light  throughout  the  whole 
revolution.  By  the  time,  therefore,  that 
this  cheek  is  in  shade,  having  reached  7, 
the  needed  decomposition  is  accomplished, 
and  the  light  is  fixed,  for  the  decomposition 
effected  by  it  cannot  be  undone  by  the 
shade.  On  the  contrary,  the  left  cheek  B, 
being  in  a  very  low  light  at  1,  and,  there- 
fore, hardly  acted  upon  when  the  journey 
begins,  is  gradually  brought  into  a  brighter 
light,  and  thus  assisted  in  its  development; 
but  as  the  light  increases  in  force  only  as 
the  end  of  the  process  is  neared,  it  is  also 
quite  obvious  from  our  axioms,  that  it 
cannot  entirely  destroy  the  shades  and 
shadows,  and  that  all  it  can  do  is  to  render 
them  transparent,  which  is  just  what  is 
wanted.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  new 
revolving  method  completely  overcomes  the 
principal  difficulties  of  the  old  or  still 
method.  In  the  latter  the  lights  acted  too 
rapidly,  the  shadows  too  slowly ;  in  the 
former  the  action  of  the  lights  is  retarded, 
that  of  the  shadows  is  accelerated,  thus 
equalizing  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  in  a 
most  desirable  manner.  As  the  time  of  ex- 
posure is  at  the  same  time  corresponding!}- 
shortened,  my  motto  is  explained  and  vin- 
dicated. 

Speaking  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  work  and 
other  attempts  to  get  rid  of  over-sharpness, 
I  said  that  the  fatal  defect  in  all  these 
methods  was  the  uniform  woolliness  of  the 
whole  picture,  and  the  destruction  or  at  least 
veiling  of  the  accents — high-lights  and  deep 
shadows — which  give  life  and  force  to  it. 
That  the  high-lights,  which  are  sufficiently 
developed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
exposure,  cannot  be  destroyed  by  Mr. 
Kurtz's  method  we  have  alread}7  seen.  And 
this  is  true,  also,  of  the  deepest  shadows, 
as  for  instance,  in  the  nostrils  ;  for  what- 
ever position  the  head  may  assume,  as  to 
the  source  of  light,  these  shadows  will  al- 


ways remain  the  same  or  very  nearly  the 
same. 

We  will  now  give  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  bride.  The  backgrounds 
placed  around  the  circle  may  of  course  be 
of  any  color.  For  the  problem  in  question, 
a  black  or  very  dark  background  is  placed 
behind  1,  extending  from  that  point  to  about 
4,  from  this  point  it  gradually  fades  into 
lighter  tints,  until  it  ends  in  white.  The 
sitter  is  then  posed  before  the  dark  back- 
ground, where  the  exposure  begins,  and  by 
the  revolution  of  the  platform  is  finally 
brought  in  front  of  the  white  screen,  where 
the  process  ends.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  sitter  posed  against  a  black  screen  will 
act  upon  the  plate  before  the  background 
begins  to  exert  its  influence  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  camera  is  opened,  the 
lights  on  the  face,  etc.,  are  the  first  to  begin 
to  act,  and  will  be  developed  in  sufficient 
brilliancy  on  the  journey  from  1  to  4.  If 
then  this  nearly  completed  picture  is  re- 
moved from  the  dark  to  a  light  background, 
tin-  last  small  remnant  of  time  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  change  the  dark  background  on 
the  plate  to  a  light  one,  without  doing  anj* 
harm  to  the  lights  and  shades  already  de- 
veloped in  the  face  and  figure  of  the  sitter. 
Being  thus  able  to  obtain  a  light  back- 
ground during  the  last  one  or  two  seconds 
of  the  exposure,  instead  of  during  its  whole 
length,  as  heretofore,  the  photographer  is 
freed  from  an  evil  which  he  cannot  escape 
in  any  other  way. 

In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  operator, 
the  revolving  platform  is  an  instrument  for 
the  production  of  artistic  effects  in  endless 
variety.  He  can  begin  with  the  lights 
and  let  the  shaded  parts  develop  afterwards, 
or,  he  can  flash  in  the  lights  at  the  last 
moment ;  he  can  produce  contrasts  if  he  so 
desires  to  do,  or  Rembrandtistic  effects, 
with  concentrated  lights,  or  softly  rounded 
pictures  delicately  modelled  in  a  diffused 
light.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  fear 
that  the  inexperienced  operator  might  work 
harm  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
compel  him  to  do  better,  in  spite  of  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  sum  up  the 
advantages  claimed  for  this  method  as  fol- 
lows :  Better  portraits  can  be  obtained  by 
it  more  easily  and  in  a  shorter  time  than 
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by  the  still  method.  These  portraits  will 
need  very  little  or  no  retouching.  They 
will  be  distinguished  by  greater  rotundity, 
softness,  and  richness  in  the  middle  tints, 
thus  combining  all  those  artistic  qualities 
which  the  photograph  has  hitherto  lacked, 
and  which  all  previous  attempts  in  thesame 
direction  have  failed  to  obtain. 


PHOTO-ART  AMONG  THE  STUDIOS. 

New  York. — Continued. 
The  chief  fault  of  New  York  photog- 
raphers in  the  matter  of  accessory  appears  to 
be  monotony.  In  an  age  in  which  the  art 
of  decoration  is  carried  to  a  point  of  com- 
parative perfection,  it  is  surprising  that  so 
little  of  its  influence  should  be  felt  in  the 
photographic  studios.  In  examining  the 
work  of  different  photographic  houses,  I  am 
involuntarily  led  to  feel  that  they  are  all, 
even  the  best  of  them,  in  bondage  to  con- 
ventionality. The  leading  photographers 
set  the  fashion  in  such  matters,  and  they  are 
followed,  with  due  humility  and  servility, 
by  the  minor  workers  of  the  profession.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  radical  revolution  is 
needed  in  photography,  such  as  took  place 
in  American  art  some  seven  or  eight  years 
back,  when  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
was  formed  as  an  embodied  protest  against 
the  conventionality,  narrow-mindedness,  and 
ignorance  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign. Every  photographer  should  develop 
his  own  ideas  of  accessory,  composition,  and 
pose,  independently  of  what  others  may  do. 
Individuality  is  the  vital  principle  of  the 
best  modern  art,  and  the  same  ought  to  be 
said  of  modern  photography ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  in  America  have  not  yet  reached 
that  state  of  self-poise  and  self-reliance  in 
non-material  matters  which  would  enable 
us,  as  a  people,  to  develop  a  personality  in 
art,  and  a  reflex  of  this  negation  is  found  in 
our  photography.  There  is,  however,  no 
one  city  of  Europe  which  affords  better  fa- 
cilities for  the  study  of  a  certain  kind  of 
artistic  accessory  than  New  York;  but  our 
photographers  do  not  appear  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  fact.  The  department  of  ker- 
amics  alone  offers  to  photographers  numerous 
varied  forms  of  accessory,  and  at  sufficiently 
low  prices  to  make  it  possible  for  even  the 


minor  houses  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity presented  to  them.  Draperies  of 
various  kinds,  antique  furniture,  arms,  sta- 
tues, and  tapestries  might  be  employed  as 
accessories  more  frequently  than  they  are  to 
produce  effects  of  composition,  color,  and 
even  action  ;  for  the  difference  between  the 
vital  solid  quality  of  a  photograph  made 
from  the  object  itself  and  one  made  from  a 
pasteboard  reproduction  of  that  object  is  very 
great.  It  is  like  the  difference  between  the 
photograph  of  a  living  person  and  that  of  a 
corpse.  The  public  at  large  may  not  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  distinction,  but  all 
photographers  do,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
art  feeling  is  developed  in  them,  the  more 
will  they  realize  the  advantage  of  sincere 
and  conscientious  effort  in  the  direction  of 
truth.  Chic  pleases  at  first  sight,  and  may 
perhaps  always  satisfy  persons  of  superficial 
knowledge  and  lack  of  artistic  perception, 
but  truth,  in  photography,  as  in  art,  must 
form  the  basis  of  all  lasting  achievements. 
Photographers  may  say  that  it  is  easier  to 
photograph  representations  of  decorative  ob- 
jects than  the  objects  themselves.  As  well 
might  an  artist  say  that  it  is  easier  to  paint 
a  house  than  to  paint  a  picture.  Mechanical 
photography  is  one  thing;  artistic  photog- 
raphy is  another.  In  Mr.  Cox's  photographs 
I  notice  the  artistic  disposal  of  genuine  ob- 
jects— draperies  and  vases — and  the  immense 
gain  of  quality  and  effect  of  work  thereby 
produced'.  Mr.  Sarony's  parlor  or  waiting- 
room  is  full  of  admirable  objects,  well  dis- 
posed as  decorations,  which  could  be  used  to 
the  greatest  advantage  as  photographic  ac- 
cessories; but  the  work  he  gives  to  the 
public  seldom  contains  any  direct  trace  of 
the  artistic  atmosphere  in  which  the  sitter 
moved  before  he  or  she  mounted  to  the 
photographic  atelier. 

Our  photographers  possess  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  certain  faults  of  crudity,  preten- 
sion, and  affectation,  which  appear  conspicu- 
ously in  their  work  when  it  is  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  photographs  by  English 
and  Continental  houses.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  photographers  produce  pretty  pict- 
ures, picturesque  effects,  and  clever  arrange- 
ments, and  in  point  of  a  certain  attractive 
quality,  which  might  be  described  as  re- 
finedly  theatrical,  I  do  not  think  we  can  be 
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surpassed.  But  in  the  matter  of  rendering, 
first  of  all,  the  essentially  human  character 
of  the  subject,  regarding  it  primarily  as 
man,  woman,  or  child,  and  only  secondarily 
as  an  object  upon  which  to  hang  a  display 
of  photographic  skill,  I  do  not  think  that 
they  can  claim  equality  with  the  London 
photographers.  I  have  just  seen  a  large 
English  photograph  of  Mrs.  Langtry,  which 
shows  her  in  a  plainly  made  black  silk  gown, 
with  her  back  turned  almost  squarely  to  the 
spectator,  and  the  head  in  a  two-thirds  pose, 
her  elbows  resting  on  a  pedestal.  It  is  en- 
tirely simple  in  pose,  treatment,  costume, 
arrangement  of  lines,  and  accessory,  but  I 
have  seen  no  photograph  of  the  lady  by  an 
American  photographer  which  has  afforded 
me  as  much  pleasure.  The  rounded  figure, 
in  its  tight,  dark  corsage,  gives  that  sense  of 
vigor,  elasticity,  and  living  fibre  which  is 
the  first  essential  in  the  artistic  production 
of  the  human  body.  As  artists  say,  tin  fig- 
ure is  felt  througn  the  gown.  Mi's.  Langtry 
is  in  this  photograph  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage as  an  English  lady,  womanly  and  un- 
affected, and  quite  without  the  finical  langui  >r 
and  the  theatrical  simper  that  characterize 
the  American  photographs  of  her.  The  head 
is  fine  in  its  noble  simplicity,  inherently 
artistic,  and  untinged  with  the  self-con- 
sciousness which  unfortunately  mars  many 
of  the  counterfeit  presentments  of  this  much 
photographed  lady.  Another  London  pho- 
tograph is  that  of  the  Countess  of  Dudley 
with  her  little  daughter.  The  child,  simply 
dressed  in  white,  with  her  long,  dark  hair 
flowing  from  under  a  broad  hat,  is  seated  in 
a  swing,  with  grass  and  shrubs  about  her 
feet.  Behind  her,  on  the  right,  stands  the 
mother,  in  a  simple,  dark  walking-costume, 
which  fits  charmingly,  and  produces  fine 
curves  in  the  figure,  which  the  photographer 
has  made  the  most  of,  without  exaggerating 
them  for  the  sake  of  prettiness,  as  I  fear  an 
American  would  have  been  tempted  to  do. 
Another  photograph  shows  the  lady  seated, 
with  four  children  about  her  —  the  same 
little  girl,  and  three  black-eyed,  sturdy, 
small  boys  in  sailors'  suits,  in  an  out-of- 
door  sitting.  All  these  figures  have  a  vital 
human  effect,  thoroughly  natural,  whole- 
some, unconscious,  and  untroubled  by  that 
sense   of   their    own   importance   and   their 


own  personality  which  is  so  strongly  felt 
in  Americans,  and  is  fully  expressed  in 
American  photography.  The  children  are 
neither  pretty  nor  artistic,  either  in  dress  or 
face,  but  they  are  healthy,  active,  English 
children,  truthfully  rendered  as  such,  with- 
out the  affectations  that  make  New  York 
children  appear  in  photographs  either  like 
sickly  dolls  or  like  little  actors  and  actresses. 
We  need  in  New  York  photography  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  robust,  healthy  Anglo-Saxon 
spirit.  There  exists  here,  I  judge  from  prac- 
tical observation,  a  certain  misapprehension 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  artistic  quality  in 
photography.  To  be  finical  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  artistic.  To  be  over-refined  is  as  bad 
as  to  possess  too  little  refinement,  in  life  as 
in  art.  Cheap  stage  effects,  produced  by 
means  which  will  not  bear  investigation,  are 

not  to  be  c lpared  for  artistic  value  with 

honest,  serious  technical  work.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  American  stage  is  strongly  felt 
in  .American  photography,  and  this  influence 
cannot  be  said  to  be  an  entirely  favorable 
one.  The  most  striking  and  effective  photo- 
graphs pioduced  in  New  York  are  those  of 
popular  actresses,  and  they  must  be  made 
beautiful,  n<>  matter  at  what  loss  to  truth. 
Powdered  hair,  painted  faces,  heavily  black- 
ened eyes,  and  fantastic  arrangements  of  light 
are,  as  every  photographer  knows,  important 
factors  in  the  production  of  female  theatrical 
photographs.  These  meretricious  and  arti- 
ficial effects,  which  have  nothing  in  common 
with  really  good  photographic  art,  are  apt, 
in  the  long  run,  to  demoralize  both  photog- 
rapher and  public,  by  creating  a  false  taste, 
which  the  photographer  is  necessarily  forced 
to  supply.  The  London  photographers  do 
not  appear  to  make  the  distinction  between 
theatrical  and  other  photographs  which  is 
made  here.  Their  photographs  of  actresses, 
if  less  striking  than  our  own,  are,  fo  many 
respects,  in  better  taste,  and  show  more  in- 
ventive faculty.  A  quaint  photograph  of 
Ellen  Terry  shows  her  standing  against  a 
Japanese  background,  in  a  Japanese  robe, 
with  her  hair  piled  up  in  Japanese  fashion, 
and  a  decidedly  Japanese  grin  distorting  her 
lovely  features.  A  good  photograph  of  Eve- 
leen  Eayne  shows  a  pretty  English  girl, 
with  a  sleek  dark  head,  in  a  white  evening- 
dress,  with  swan's-down  about  the  shoulders, 
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standing  before  a  table,  upon  which  is  a 
Japanese  tea-service.  A  very  fine  photo- 
graph is  one  issued  by  the  St.  James  Photo- 
graphic Company,  taken,  I  should  say,  from 
the  living  model,  but  copied  either  from  an 
old  portrait  or  from  a  character  in  some  play. 
It  shows  a  majestic  female  figure,  with  long, 
fair,  curling  hair  about  a  beautiful  face,  in  a 
long,  dark  cloak,  held  back  by  an  arm  cov- 
ered with  a  long,  wrinkled  glove,  a  short 
white  gown,  and  buckled  shoes.  It  is  an 
example  of  perfect,  stately  grace  of  pose  and 
harmony  Of  line  and  curve.  It  is  artistic  in 
the  highest  sense,  and  savors  neither  of  the 
stage,  nor  the  photographic  studio,  nor  even 
of  the  modern  drawing-room,  but  rather  of 
the  court  atmosphere  of  an  age  when  royalty 
paid  its  tribute  to  art.  A  small  half-length 
of  Sadie  Martinot,  in  a  white  Directoire 
gown,  with  a  large  white  bonnet,  covered 
with  plumes,  perched  on  her  powdered  hair, 
shows  her  Avith  a  large  white  feather  screen, 
semi-circular  in  form,  held  on  a  level  with 
her  head,  while  the  other  arm  is  extended, 
and  the  hand  daintily  grasps  the  short  skirt, 
and  spreads  it,  as  is  done  in  the  act  of  making 
a  courtesy.  This  is  a  very  good  composi- 
tion, harmonious  in  line,  without  affectation 
or  staginess,  and  as  a  study  of  whites  it  is 
also  to  be  commended.  It  is  by  Downing, 
of  London.  In  contrast  with  this,  as  illus- 
trating the  difference  between  English  and 
American  methods  of  treatment,  we  may 
mention  one  of  Sarony's  photographs  of 
Mary  Anderson,  which  shows  the  actress 
standing  in  a  conservator}'  interior,  attired 
in  a  short-waisted  gown,  made  partly  of 
Canton  crepe  (an  eminently  artistic  fabric), 
and  a  broad  hat.  It  is  a  pretty  picture,  and 
strikes  the  eye  favorably,  but  the  pose  is 
awkward,  and  the  whole  effect  stagy.  An- 
other illustration  of  the  factitious  artistic 
effect  which  New  York  photographers  aim 
at  may  be  seen  in  Moreno's  recently  ex- 
ecuted photographs  of  Emma  Carson.  In 
some  of  them  the  figure,  dressed  in  a  Spanish 
or  semi-Moorish  costume,  is  placed  in  land- 
scape sittings.  In  one  she  is  seen  lying  on 
a  green  bank,  under  a  tree;  in  another, 
standing  against  a  tree-trunk ;  and,  in  a 
third,  a  massive  stone  pedestal  fills  half  the 
composition.  These  are  the  best,  being- 
sharp  and  clear,  if  not  particularly  soft.     In 


a  large  head  of  the  lady,  the  photographer 
has  aimed  at  delicacy,  airiness,  and  grace, 
and  has  only  succeeded  in  producing  a 
spotty,  patchy  effect.  The  lights  are  badly 
managed,  and  the  photograph  is  weak  in 
every  respect. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  pseudo-"  artistic  "  work  to  the 
study  of  an  almost  perfect  piece  of  technique 
like  Mr.  Kurtz's  large  head  of  James  Beard, 
the  animal  painter.  The  long  hair,  beard, 
and  moustache  are  beautifully  rendered,  both 
as  to  light  and  to  texture ;  the  modelling  of 
the  face  is  excellent,  the  fine  lines  and  folds 
in  the  skin  being  truthfully  given.  The 
head  is  in  light,  subtle  in  its  gradations,  and 
the  shoulders,  in  their  plush  or  fur  collars, 
being  in  shadow,  dark,  and  rich  in  tone. 
This  is  a  genuinely  artistic  piece  of  work, 
lifelike  in  character  and  in  expression,  and 
unusually  vigorous  in  the  matter  of  han- 
dling. Another  good  head  by  Mr.  Kurtz  is 
that  of  Ludwig  Barnay,  the  tragedian.  It 
is  not  as  subtle  in  treatment  as  the  other, 
nor  are  the  lights  as  effectively  managed, 
but  it  is  strong  and  robust.  The  head  is 
seen  dark  against  a  lighter  background,  in  a 
semi-classic  pose,  with  bare  throat  and  dark 
drapery  harmoniously  disposed  about  the 
shoulders.  The  dusky  hair  is  excellently 
treated,  its  peculiar  character  being  well 
preserved.  A  large,  three-quarters  length 
of  a  child  in  a  dark  plaid  coat  has  fur  collar, 
cap  and  cuffs  of  a  lighter  color.  The  high- 
lights are  focussed  on  these,  and  on  the  face 
and  hair.  The  rest  of  the  figure  is  more  or 
less  in  shadow.  The  distribution  of  light 
and  shade  in  masses  makes  the  work  effec- 
tive. A  full-length  of  a  bride  has  the  mod- 
elling of  the  face  well  developed,  and  is 
good  in  treatment  of  the  white  gown  and 
floating  veil,  which  are  seen  in  strong  relief 
against  a  dark  background.  A  small  full- 
length  of  a  German  actress,  in  a  white 
woollen,  semi-classical  robe,  with  a  laurel 
wreath  on  her  head,  is  good  in  pose,  in 
arrangement  of  lines,  and  in  the  rendition 
of  the  white  drapery.  A  favorite  scheme  of 
accessory  with  Mr.  Kurtz  is  the  loupe,  or,  as 
it  appears,  a  circular  hand-mirror,  in  the 
glass  of  which  is  placed  the  portrait,  seen 
twice,  once  as  a  reflection.  The  photograph 
is  panel-shaped,  and  rosebuds  and  leaves  are 
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gracefully  disposed  about  the  handle  of  the 
mirror,  high  in  the  lights,  against  a  dark 
background,  while  the  rest  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  composition  is  occupied  by  a  dark 
plush  drapery,  warm  and  rich  in  tone,  truth- 
ful in  rendition  of  texture,  and  good  in 
arrangement  of  lines  and  curves.  Above 
the  loupe  is  a  suggestion  of  dark  drapery. 
This  is  a  very  good  piece  of  composition 
with  regard  to  form,  color,  and  distribu- 
tion of  lights  and  shadows.  It  is  executed 
with  two  plates  by  the  electric  light.  Mr. 
Kurtz's  skill  in  the  management  of  the  elec- 
tric light  enables  him  to  produce  many  ar- 
tistic effects,  and  the  circular  platform  he 
employs  for  his  sitters  equalizes  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  musses  of  light  ami  shade, 
and  obviates  an  appearance  of  patchiness 
and  spottiness  in  the  finished  work.  By  the 
use  of  this  light,  Mr.  Kurtz  succeeds  in 
photographing  sculpture  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  impossible  in  daylight,  producing 
artistic  effects  of  chiaro  scuro,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  a  head  of  Hermes  seen  in  this 
studio.  Mr.  Kurtz  photographed  -nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Vanderbilt  family  and  their 
friends  in  the  costumes  worn  at  the  famous 
ball  of  last  winter.  One  was  a  witch,  in 
several  poses— a  lady  in  a  black  velvet  dress, 
with  snakes  crawling  over  it,  a  black  cat  on 
one  shoulder,  an  owl  on  the  other,  and  ;i 
conical  hat,  wreathed  with  serpents— very 
good  in  execution.  An  effective  composition 
showed  a  "Snow-  Queen,"  with  the  snow- 
beating  about  her,  and  one  hand  grasping  a 
rock.  The  pose  was  full  of  action,  arid  suf- 
ficiently graceful.  The  figure  of  a  lady  in 
a  brocaded  gown,  worn  over  a  short  dark- 
petticoat,  was  placed  against  a  background 
of  rocks,  with  cat-tails  starting  up  from  the 
crevices.  A  gentleman  in  a  white  Incroy- 
able  costume  was  placed  in  a  modern  East- 
lake  interior.  A  good  piece  of  work  in 
distribution  of  darks  and  lights  was  the  fig- 
ure of  a  monk  in  a  dark  robe  with  long 
white  hair  and  beard,  leaning  on  a  large  old 
book  placed  on  a  carved  table,  against  a 
background  formed  by  a  large  picture  with 
an  elaborate  frame. 

A  very  good  composition,  charming  in  its 
naturalness,  was  that  of  a  little  girl,  with 
bare  legs  and  long  tangled  hair  escapini;- 
from  under  a  broad  hat,  seated   in  happy 


unconsciousness  on  a  rail  fence.  This  pho- 
tograph has  something  of  the  same  healthful 
quality  as  the  photographs  of  English  chil- 
dren of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  pose 
is  excellent  because  entirely  natural.  In 
another  photograph,  a  nice  background  is 
formed  by  a  rustic  cottage-front,  with  vines 
wreathed  about  it,  a  stand  near  the  door- 
way, with  a  jar  upon  it,  and  drapery,  almost 
too  artistically  disposed,  falling  from  it.  A 
young  lady,  in  a  dark  gown,  stands  in  an 
easy  pose  in  the  doorway.  A  photograph  of 
Miss  Kellogg  and  a  favorite  pupil  is  well 
composed.  The  prima  donna  is  seated,  with 
her  handsome  hands  conspicuously  posed  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  her,  and  clasping  the 
hand  of  the  young  lady  who,  standing,  is 
affectionately  bending  over  her.  The  lines 
are  harmonious,  and  the  masses  of  lights  and 
darks  well  distributed: 

.  Charlotte  Adams. 


PERTAINING  TO  THE 


HO  FOR  MILWAUKEE ! 

Foe  the  last  time  we  make  an  appeal  to 
our  readers  to  take  an  interest  in,  and  come 
to  the  Convention  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America,  to 
open  in  Milwaukee,  on  Tuesday,  August  7th. 
Il  promises  to  lie  the  most  important  seance 
ever  held  by  the  new  Association  and  to 
equal  any  one  held  by  its  predecessor.  The 
locality  chosen  is  one  of  the  wisest;  the 
material  and  officership  for  working  up  the 
Convention  is  of  the  best ;  and  the  interest 
taken  by  photographers  generally  is  very 
encouraging.  We  cannot  see,  therefore, 
why  we  dare  not  predict  a  grand  affair,  and 
one  from  which  a  great  deal  of  useful  help 
to  the  craft  generally  will  grow.    The  officers 
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have  from  time  to  time  urged  upon  our 
readers  the  advantages  of  contributing  their 
share  to  the  Association,  of  becoming  mem- 
bers and  exhibitors,  and  of  becoming  at- 
tendants upon  the  Convention,  and  quite 
enough  has  been  said.  The  photographer  of 
to-day  is  too  wise  to  need  further  urging.  A 
communication  came  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe, 
President  of  the  Association,  for  publication 
in  our  last  issue,  but  it  was  received  too  late. 
The  great  anxiety  on  Mr.  Beebe's  part  seems 
to  be  that  photographers  should  notify  Mr. 
W.  A.  Armstrong,  385  Broadway,  Mil- 
waukee, at  once  of  their  intention  to  exhibit, 
in  order  that  he  may  decide  the  amount  of 
space  necessary  for  their  needs.  Abundance 
of  space  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Armstrong 
to  allot,  but  he  cannot  well  arrange  his  ex- 
hibits with  justice  and  judgment  unless  he 
knows  what  he  is  going  to  have  to  display. 
It  is  especially  desirous  that  those  who  have 
never  had  the  courage  to  exhibit  before  will 
display  their  work,  that  others  may  compare 
it,  and  that  the  exhibitors  themselves  may 
compare  their  results  with  those  of  others, 
and  thus  gain  the  greatest  advantage. 

Enough  said  as  to  this.  Bead  Secretary 
Sherman's  advertisement  in  the  fore-part  of 
our  magazine,  and  then  write  to  your  stock- 
dealer  for  the  lowest  rates  he "  has  been  able 
to  obtain  for  excursions  from  your  nearest 
station  to  and  from  the  Convention.  Then 
gather  money  together  and  go.  We  hope  to 
meet  you  there  and  to  have  a  real  good  time 
together.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  do 
our  part  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
occasion,  and  also,  we  trust,  to  the  profit 
thereof. 


THE  TIDE  FOR  MILWAUKEE 

Is  setting  strong,  and  for  many  it  will 
doubtless  prove,  "if  taken  at  the  flood," 
the  prosperous  one  that  shall  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  methods  in  the  way  of 
successful  work,  "which  is  the  road  to 
fortune  and  to  fame." 

Erom  old  friends,  and  from  people  I  have 
never  seen  or  known,  come  letters  of  in- 
quiry bearing  upon  their  avowed  intention 
of  attending  the  Milwaukee  meeting.  Be- 
cause of  my  inability  to  answer  all  such 
inquiries  separate  and  apart,  I  ask  my  cor- 


respondents, and  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
to  "follow  me"  here.  From  present  indi- 
cations the  attendance  at  Milwaukee  will 
be  very  large,  far  exceeding  any  former 
meeting. 

The  great  stride  in  dry-plate  practice 
awakens  alike  the  interest  of  those  who 
have  practised  much,  and  those  who  have 
practised  little,  both  being  anxious  to  gain 
more  knowledge  of  the  sometimes  fickle 
gelatine. 

Never  has  an  opportunity  offered  equal 
to  the  present  to  see  what  has  been,  done, 
and  learn  what  may  be  done. 

All  visitors  will  he  welcome.  All  will 
be  entitled  to  make  an  exhibit  of  their 
work,  and  share  in  the  teachings  and  enter- 
tainments free  of  charge,  beyond  the  simple 
fee  to  membership,  or  the  payment  of  yearly 
dues,  which  for  proprietors  is  two  dollars, 
and  for  employes  one  dollar. 

It  will  he  better  to  send  or  bring  your 
exhibits  without  frames,  thereby  saving 
injury  or  breakage  to  frames  or  glass,  and 
cost  of  boxing  and  express  charges. 

Yes;  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  all. 
Exhibits  large  or  small  will  be  welcome, 
and  will  be  well  placed. 

Exposition  Building,  in  which  will  be 
held  our  meetings  and  exhibition,  is  a  grand 
structure,  and  admirably  adapted  to  our 
wants. 

To  those  who  have  attended  former  meet- 
ings let  me  say,  don't  miss  this  one.  It 
will  be  so  important  you  can't  afford  to  lose 
it.  If  you  have  not  attended  former  ones, 
treat  yourself  to  a  profit  and  a  pleasure — 

TAKE  THIS  ONE  IN. 

If    necessary,    cut   off    a    few    coupons. 
Mortgage  your  farm.   Sell  paper,  rags.   Go! 
Respectfully, 

J.  F.  Eyder. 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  CONVEN- 
TION. 

To  the  Editor:  What  more  need  be 
said  about  the  convention  that  is  to  be? 
Words,  words,  words.  Why  multiply  them  ? 
And  yet  words  are  potential.  The  lever- 
age in  them  is  immense.  It  was  but  a 
single  word  hurriedly  written  that  decided 
when   the   focus   should   be,  at  which   the 
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gathering  clans  of  the  Photographers'  As- 
sociation of  America  should  meet  in  1883, 
and  it  is  here,  in  this  Indian  village,  on 
the  big  water  with  Indian  name,  in  the 
big  wigwam,  where  the  big  council  is  to 
be  held.  P.  A.  of  A.  are  cabalistic  signs, 
well  understood  by  the  initiated,  and,  worn 
on  badges  which  the  chief  will  furnish, 
will  open  the  outer  and  inmost  doors  to  the 
entertainment.  Without  any  intention  of 
boring  you,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  or  your  many 
dear  readers,  I  will  turn  augur  long  enough 
to  predict  "one  stupendous  whole."  If  the 
doctors  have  not  mistaken  the  symptoms, 
there  will  be  a  very  large  gathering.  No 
alarm  need  be  caused  by  the  announcement, 
as  it  will  certainly  "  scatter  "  soon. 

The  following  railway  companies,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  have  generously  engaged  to 
give  reduced  rates  of  fare  to  all  who  attend 
the  convention  over  their  lines,  namely: 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  ;  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  ;  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis &  Omaha  ;  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore 
&  Western;  Wisconsin  Central;  Detroit, 
Grand  Haven  &  Milwaukee.  Members  of 
the  Association  who  pay  full  fare  to  Mil- 
waukee will  be  returned  for  one-fifth  fare 
by  all  these  roads.  I  see  by  the  St.  Louis 
Photographer  that  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railway  will  run  an  excursion  train  to 
Milwaukee  and  return  for  $10.50.  Thus, 
"the  great  Northwest"  is  opened  up  as 
never  before  for  a  great  photographic  meet- 
ing, and  it  is  believed  that  the  place  of 
rendezvous  is  well  chosen.  If  jou  will 
look  over  the  maps  of  these  roads,  you  will 
be  impressed  with  the  extent  of  territory 
commanded  by  them,  and  be  able  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  crowd  that  will  be 
likely  to  assemble  there  in  the  ides  of  August. 
The  West  sends  to  the  East  greeting : 
"  Come  on  with  your  best  work.  We  want 
to  see  it,  and  we  will  show  our  hand.  Don't 
hold  back  for  fear  of  being  excelled." 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  Sherman. 


OF  COURSE  YOU  ARE  GOING  TO 
THE  CONVENTION. 

This  point  settled,  we  want  jrou  to  join 
the  St.  Louis  Excursion,  which   leaves  on 


Sunday  evening,  August  5th,  via  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railroad.  Besides  being  the  most 
direct,  this  route  possesses  the  advantage  of 
changing  cars  in  the  same  depot,  the  finest 
in  Chicago,  and  I  have  a  guarantee  that 
Horton  Reclining-chair  Cars  will  be  placed 
at  our  disposal  at  no  additional  cost.  No 
other  line  out  of  St.  Lous  can  offer  such 
generous  inducements,  and  all  but  this  in- 
volve a  transfer  in  crowded  omnibuses  of 
from  one  to  two  miles.  Thej'eclining-ehair 
cars  afford  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
sleeper,  and  being  unoccupied  with  berths, 
have  better  ventilation  and  are  therefore 
much  cooler  in  summer. 

I  have  perfected  an  arrangement  that 
will  enable  those  who  wish,  to  go  by  steamer 
from  Chicago,  arriving  in  Milwaukee  at 
3  p.m.  the  same  day. 

Fare  for  round  trip  by  boat,  Chicago  to 
Milwaukee  and  return,  $2.50;  by  rail,  St. 
Louis  to  Chicago  and  return,  $8.00;  all 
rail,  St.  Louis  to  Milwaukee  and  return, 
and  guarantee  of  seat  in  reclining-chair  car, 
$10.50. 

Every  courtesy  will  be  extended  to  make 
the  trip  enjoyable,  and  I  am  now  endeav- 
oring to  perfect  arrangements  to  secure  for 
the  St.  Louis  delegation  ample  hotel  accom- 
modations at  reduced  rates,  if  possible. 

It  is  especially  urged  that  all  who  con- 
template going  from  St.  Louis  should  notify 
me  at  once,  that  necessary  transportation 
facilities  be  provided.  Those  who  wish  to 
secure  tickets  now,  can  remit  amount  in 
P.  O.  money  order  or  St.  Louis  draft,  to 
J.  C.  Somerville,  stating  explicitly  whether 
they  wish  all-rail  tickets,  or  to  Chicago  and 
return  only,  to  enable  them  to  go  by  boat. 

Leaving  Milwaukee  on  Friday  August 
10th,  we  shall  have  forty-eight  hours  to  do 
Chicago,  as  tickets  are  good  from  August 
5th  to  12th,  inclusive. 

COME 

And  bring  your  wives  and  sweethearts, 
mothers  and  mothers-in-law,  sisters  and 
cousins,  in  fact  bring  everybody.  Leave 
your  cares  at  home,  and  devote  the  few 
days  of  leisure  to  improvement  in  your 
art,  and  a  jolly  good  time. 

St.  Louis  extends  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
it  shall  be  our  aim  to  make  you  feel  that 
you  want  to  come  often. 


L6 
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I  shall  take  pleasure  in   answering  any 
communications  relative  to  the  excursion, 
and  will  personally  attend  to  any  individual 
requirement  brought  to  my  notice. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  L.  Cook, 

For  G.  Cramer,  Dry-Plate  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  COMING  CONVENTION. 

Last  Call. 

The  notes  of  preparation  for  the  largest 
Convention  of  photographers  ever  yet  held 
are  sounding  over  the  Continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  far  "beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
from  Canada  to  Texas.  There  is  to  be  a 
grand  display  of  the  best  work  by  the  best 
photographers  in  the  land,  whether  by  dry 
or  wet  plates,  whether  by  sunlight  or  elec- 
tricity, whether  by  contact  printing  or  solar 
camera.  The  most  eminent  photographers 
Avill  be  here  in  person,  ready  to  impart  in- 
formation to  any  who  are  in  want  of  it. 
Who  that  has  the  ambition  to  learn  or  the 
ability  to  improve  can  afford  to  lose  the 
opportunities  of  that  occasion  ?  Those  who 
come  will  be  the  gainers,  every  one,  socially, 
physically,  mentally,  artistically,  and,  finally 
financially.  .  As  the  engine  that  pauses  to 
take  water,  fuel,  and  oil,  acquires  the  where- 
withal to  go  ahead  faster  and  further,  so  the 
photographer  who  will  give  his  studio  a  ven- 
tilation and  himself  an  airing,  come  hither 
next  month,  shake  hands  with  his  fellow- 
photographers,  impart  and  receive  new  ideas, 
take  in  a.  supply  of  new  vigor,  strength, 
intensity,  and  enthusiasm,  will  afterwards 
accomplish  more  and  find  more  gold  in  his 
coffers  than  if  he  remains  at  home.  By  the 
way,  those  avIio  stay  at  home  year  after  year 
axe  in  a  fair  way  to  become  owlish"  and  opin- 
ionated, as  evinced  by  their  knowing  the 
great  superiority  of  wet  plates  over  dry,  and 
a  vast  number  of  other  things  of  equal  cer- 
tainty. Staying  always  at  home  causes 
scorbutic  brain  difficulties,  such  as  old  fogy- 
ism,  dogmatism,  self-conceit,  and  the  like. 
Old  silver  baths,  collodion  fumes,  cyanide 
malaria,  dingy,  dusty,  close  dark-rooms  affect 
the  brain  unfavorably,  inducing  symptoms 
which  call  for  change  and  pure  air.  Don't 
be  deceived.  The  symptoms  are  obscure. 
One  may  be  seriously  affected  and  not  know 


it,  or  even  believe  it  if  told  of  it.  Try  the 
experiment  of  coming  to  the  Convention, 
and  if  you  find  the  medicine  works  well, 
and  you  feel  much  improved,  you  may  con- 
clude that  you  were  one  of  the  patients  for 
the  prescription.  Kemove  the  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  recovery,  and  nature  will  effect 
the  cure.  Bring  your  little  camera  along 
and  your  wet-plate  holder.  You  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  trying  a  rapid  dry  plate, 
and  if  you  can  expose  quickly  enough  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  result  as  developed 
by  an  expert,  provided  no  light  gets  on  to 
your  plate  hut  the  image.  We  are  building 
a  veritable  developing  house,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  dry-plate  manufacturers,  who 
have  provided  a  fund  fir  the  purpose,  that 
will  accommodate  a  score  of  manipulators 
and  a  hundred  spectators  at  a  time.  Con- 
sider what  a  school  this  will  be  for  any  who 
have  not  succeeded  satisfactorily  with  dry 
plates.  To  such  we  say,  by  all  means  bring 
your  camera  and  take  a  hand.  You  will 
discover  something  worth  carrying  home. 

Nothing  will  be' left  undone  that  the  Com- 
mittee can  accomplish  to  provide  for  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  our  guests.  Mil- 
waukee boasts  one  of  the  best-kept  hotels  in 
America,,  besides  many  other  large  ones, 
whose  accommodations  are  excellent.  In 
addition  to  all  these,  we  shall  engage  about 
five  hundred  lodgings  at  boarding  houses 
and  private  residences.  Nearly  all  the  hotels, 
except  the  Plankinton,  furnish  board  and 
lodging  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day,  and 
the  best  advice  Ave  can  now  give  is  that  each 
one,  on  arrival,  take  such  hotel  accommoda- 
tion as  may  be  procured  while  it  can  be  had. 
When  the  hotel  supply  is  exhausted,  apply 
at  once  to  the  Committee  at  the  Secretary's 
office,  in  the  Exposition  Building.  Street 
railway  lines  will  take  visitors  from  depots 
and  steamboat  landings  to  within  a  few  rods 
of  this  place. 

Wishing  you  all  a  pleasant  journey  hither, 
and  a  glorious  time  here,  I  remain, 
Fraternally  yours, 

W.  H.  Sherman. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have 
learned  that  a  party  of  Eastern  members 
are  planning  a  trip  by  steamer  from  Detroit 
and  Cleveland  to  Milwaukee — around  the 
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lakes — all  the  way  by  water !  Think  of  those 
"liquid  miles,"  over  which  the  happy  voy- 
agers will  float  as 

"  They  sail  and  seek, 
Blue  inlets  and  their  crystal  creeks; 
When  high  rocks  throw, 
Through  depths  below, 
A  duplicated  golden  glow." 

Think  of  this,  ye  housed-up  camera- 
workers  !  Strap  your  little  cameras  on  your 
backs,  and  step  aboard.  Mr.  A.  E.  Dura- 
ble, of  Kochester,  1ST.  Y.,  will  know  all 
about  it  when  all  is  ready.  Ho,  for  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw !  W.  H.  S. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

BY  EDWARD  L.  WILSON. 
(Continued  from  page  200.) 
Climbing  down  from  the  Deir  in  Pety-a 
toward  the  Castle  of  Pharaoh,  the  labor  was 
considerably  softened  by  the  consciousness 
that  soon  we  would  be  out  of  Petra.  Put 
alas  for  human  hopes !  After  reaching  the 
Valley  of  the  Sik,  and  climbing  to  the  oppo- 
site hill,  what  was  our  surprise  to  see  await- 
ing us  not  only  our  camels  and  our  drago- 
man, but  about  fifty  mounted  spearmen  ami 
a  lot  of  loose  Fellahin  on  foot.  I  expressed 
my  surprise,  but  my  dragoman  met  me  and 
said,  "  Do  not  be  afraid  ;  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  country  for  these  people  to  see  strangers 
out  of  the  city,  and  we  must  submit."  I 
must  say  that  it  was  anything  but  a  pleasanl 
feeling,  or  a  safe-looking  guard ;  but  the 
scene  was  so  dramatic,  so  splendid,  ami  so 
splendidly  did  those  rascally  cowards  look, 
with  their  striped  dresses,  and  yellow  head- 
gear, and  black  agals,  together  with  their 
long  spears  and  nimble  steeds,  that  a  pari  of 
the  annoyance  was  compensated  for,  and  we 
started  without  making  objection  to  their 
company.  Put  no  sooner  had  we  proceeded 
than  one  scoundrel  gave  a  hoot  of  contempt, 
whereupon  they  all  came  tumbling  after  us 
with  quickened  pace,  and  adding  to  the  noise. 
Our  route  was  through  the  ISTukb,  south 
toward  Wady  Arabah,  and  as  we  looked 
back  we  could  discover  the  many  wonders 
among  which  we  had  wrestled  and  worked. 
Hundreds  of  other  rocky  temples,  I  may 
say,  full  of  history,  even  to  the  outer  gates, 


lined  the  way.  The  hills  and  gorges  were 
now  as  fine  as  any,  but  the  howling  of  our 
escort  of  wretches  prevented  us  from  any- 
thing like  sentiment,  or  even  realizing  that 
we  were  passing  Mount  Hor,  without  being 
permitted  by  them  to  ascend  it.  And  now 
a  second  series  of  exactions  began  to  be  made 
upon  us  by  our  friends  of  Edom,  for  "  fare- 
well presents,"  and  pound  sterling  after 
pound  sterling  had  to  be  handed  out  before 
we  were  finally  released  from  their  bluster 
and  allowed  to  go  on  our  way. 

We  bade  good-by  now  to  Sheik  Salim, 
who  reached  across  his  horse  to  accept  the 
proffered  hand,  and  who  expressed  a  warm 
desire,  very  smilingly,  that  "  God  would 
prosper  our  dragoman  and  his  gentleman  on 
their  journey."  As  I  looked  back  now, 
Petra  was  away  down  in  the  gorge  again, 
ami  t'>  me  seemed  like  the  region  of  hell, 
whence  I  could  hear  the  horrible  howls  of 
its  inmates  coming  up.  Mount  Hor  was 
close  by  on  our  right,  hut  we  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  infernal-like  yells,  and  think 
of  nothing  but  the  desolation  and  abomina- 
tions of  morals  at  our  backs.  We  were  cer- 
tainly triumphant  in  getting  in  the  "Short 
Way,"  which  many  travellers  before  us  had 
not  succeeded  in  doing,  but  alas!  we  as 
truly  went  out  the  "  long  way.''  But  soon 
we  were  a  way  from  it  all,  and  well  on  our 
way  toward  the  "Promised  Land."  AVe 
had  two  it  three  active  little  brushes  with 
some  of  the  Bedouin  banditti,  who  made 
claims  for  backsheesh,  on  the  way,  hut  one 
of  these  vve  took  prisoner,  and  the  other  we 
seized,  tied  and  left  upon  the  road,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  our  journey.  I  wished  many 
times  that  some  fresh  Obadiah  would  come 
up  and  say,  "Arise  ye,  and  let  us  rise  up 
again  against  her  in  battle!"  for  we  were  all 
reaily  for  a  light,  I  assure  you,  and  quite 
willing  to  join  him  in  making  the  "  desola- 
tion" worse  than  it  is.  Truly,  Edom,  thou 
art  greatly  despised  by  me,  "  thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  caves  of  the  rocks!" 
"Put,"  thought  we,  as  we  rode  away, 
"  upon  Mount  Zion  shall  be  deliverance," 
and  we  set  our  faces  thitherward  with  glad 
hearts.  Ezekiel's  prophecy  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  chapter  of  his  glorious  book  I  trust  will 
hold  effectively  until  "perpetual  desolation" 
reigns  there,  and  the  way  is  made  clear  for 
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those  who  want  to  see  Petra  entering  it  in 
peace  and  departing  in  peace.  And  yet, 
with  all  the  trial  I  have  had  concerning  it, 
if  I  knew  I  should  get  out  of  it  with  a  whole 
skin,  I  would  go  it  all  over  rather  than  not 
see  Petra.  When  in  its  full  glory  it  must 
surely  have  heen  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  for  even  now  its  glory  is  great. 

Our  encampment  the  next  night  was  on 
the  borders  of  the  Wady  Arabah,  near  the 
east  side.  Lest  we  should  be  disturbed  by 
the  revengeful  Fellahin,  a  watch  was  put 
upon  the  hill-top,  above  our  camp,  and  kept 
there  all  night.  No  harm  came  to  us,  how- 
ever, and  at  6.30  the  next  morning,  March 
29,  1882,  we  were  on  our  way  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  crossing  the  wady  toward 
Ain-el-Weibeh,  a  well  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  marking  the  Kadesh-Barnea  of 
Scripture.  Our  way  down  toward  the  wady 
was  through  the  beautiful  colored  groups  of 
hills,  and  once  we  passed  through  a  narrow 
gorge  which  was  irregularly  formed  and  as 
brilliantly  colored  as  that  of  the  Sik  at 
Petra,  but  by  no  means  as  handsome  or  as 
extensive.  Some  beautiful  photographs  were 
made  here  before  proceeding,  and  a  memo- 
randum made  of  the  colors  for  the  guidance 
of  the  future  artist. 

Now  a  dreary  march  across  the  wady  fol- 
lowed, with  little  to  divert  us  except  the 
mimic  training  of  our  leading  Gaza  Sheik, 
who  amused  us  time  after  time  playing  with 
his  horse  upon  the  desert  wilds.  Knowing 
the  road,  he  became  our  leader,  and  every 
little  while  he  would  mount  upon  a  hill-top 
to  see  if  any  unfriendly  tribes  could  be  dis- 
covered, but  always  keeping  himself  in  sight, 
in  order  that  we  might  know  in  which  direc- 
tion to  go.  All  day  long  Mount  Hor  was  in 
sight,  and  the  land  of  Moab  far  above.  We 
•came  to  Ain-el-Weibeh  about  9  a.m.  the 
second  morning,  where  it  was  supposed  that 
Moses  the  second  time  was  commanded  by 
God  to  strike  the  rock,  that  water  might  be 
given  to  the  suffering  children  of  Israel. 
But  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  if 
Moses  was  unable  to  produce  a  better  water 
than  we  found  there  to  supply  us  and  our 
empty  water-skins,  surely  Israel  could  not 
be  censured  for  murmuring.  For  of  all  the 
Avater  we  had  in  Arabia  it  was  the  vilest, 
being  full  of  living  vermin,  which  it  was 


necessary  to  massacre  by  boiling  before  they 
could  be  fished  from  the  fluid,  and  even  then 
it  was  not  half  fit  to  drink.  But  it  was  the 
best  water  we  had,  and  had  to  be  endured 
until  we  could  find  other.  As  to  the  "  rock ' ' 
(the  only  one  here  for  Moses  to  strike),  cer- 
tainly there  was  nothing  but  a  very  poor 
apology  for  one;  indeed,  no  "rock"  at  all. 
Only  a  few  stones  seemed  to  grow  up  out  of 
the  soil  and  surround  the  tiny  well.  After 
we  had  filled  our  water-skins  all  of  the  water 
was  absorbed  by  our  caravan  of  camels  be- 
fore we  left  it.  Surely  some  great  blunder 
must  have  been  made  by  whoever  consented 
to  mark  this  place  on  the  map  as  "the 
Kadesh-Barnea"  of  the  Scriptures.  It  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  attributed  to  my  good 
friend,  Dr.  Henry  Clay  Trumbull.  He  pro- 
poses soon  to  publish  a  monograph  on  this 
subject,  and  I  will  not  deprive  him  of  any 
of^his  pleasure  in  that  direction.  I  am  cpiite 
ready  to  agree  with  him  in  anything  he  says 
against  this  place  being  Kadesh-Barnea. 
Only  a  few  scraggy  palms,  reeds,  and 
rushes  were  found  here,  and  nothing  but 
wild  vegetation,  with  only  the  one  little 
"well  "that  I  have  described.  True,  here 
was  water  in  a  bright  .little  oasis,  but  the 
country  around  was  truly  not  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  a  great  assembly  like  Israel.  It 
could  not  possibly  be  the  place  indicated  by 
Scripture.  The  soil  surrounding  this  well 
was  crusty  and  salt-like,  breaking  and 
crushing  in  with  the  pressure  of  the  foot. 

Leaving  Ain-el-Weibeh,  where  it  was  also 
fearfully  hot,  we  began  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tains on  the  other  side  of  the  wady,  probably 
"  on  the  borders  of  Kadesh,"  but  certainly  a 
great  way  off.  We  passed  an  old  dead  tree 
of  quite  large  size  for  the  desert,  which  the 
Mohammedans  consider  to  be  "a  holy  tree," 
as  it  stood  here,  they  say,  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  Now  entering  Wady  Merzibah,  we 
climbed  a  pass  up  which,  we  were  assured 
by  our  guides,  no  white  man  ever  before 
travelled.  At  noon  we  lunched  under  a 
huge  pomegranate  tree  rich  with  its  red 
blossoms,  and  then  all  the  afternoon  roamed 
over  and  along  the  mountain's  spurs  until 
we  came  to  a  round,  well-like  depression, 
which  we  descended  and  choose  for  our 
camping-ground  as  a  matter  of  prudence — 
to  be   out  of  sight.     We   were  in  an  tin- 
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friendly  country.  We  were  now  striving, 
as  did  the  spies  which  were  sent  into  the 
Promised  Land,  to  reach  the  land  of  Eshol 
as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  March  31,  we 
climbed  up  a  rough  road  covered  with  flint, 
first  ascending  a  steep  incline  from  our  well, 
stopping  once  to  empty  our  water-skins  of 
the  vile  water  of  Ain-el-Weibeh,  and  to  fill 
them  with  some  better  which  was  found  in 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  by  our  sagacious 
Sheik  Oueda.  We  were  now  going  directly 
northwest,  and  seemed  to  be  miles  up  in  the 
air.  The  Arabian  country  was  being  rapidly 
left  behind  us.  Wady-Arabah  seemed  far, 
far  below,  and  we  were  approaching  "the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land."  Passing 
the  ravine  where  we  found  the  water,  we 
descended  a  steep,  and  came  to  a  long  range 
of  limestone  and  flint-covered  hills,  winding 
about  and  apparently  losing  our  way.  At 
about  2  p.m.  we  reached  a  beautiful  oasis 
shut  in  close  among  the  picturesque  peaks. 
We  had  hoped  it  was  the  Ain-Quadis  visited 
by  Dr.  Trumbull  last  year,  but  we  afterward 
found  it  was  a  mistake.  Hero,  however, 
was  a  long,  narrow  oasis,  to  which  a  short 
ride  brought  us,  and  where  we  lunched,  near 
a  walled-up  well,  under  some  tig-trees.  It 
was  a  delightful  spot,  but  we  could  not  stay 
long  to  enjoy  it,  inasmuch  as  we  desired  to 
reach  Palestine  by  Sunday.  After  leaving 
the  oasis  we  came  to  some  great  plains  with 
such  fine  pastures  as  we  had  not  seen  before 
in  Arabia.  There,  too,  were  many  ruins 
and  stone  Avails  which  were  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  ground  having  once  been 
thickly  settled,  and  of  its  being  a  good  place 
for  Bedouins  to  settle  even  now.  Several 
wells  of  water  were  found ;  palms  and  fig- 
trees  laden  with  fruit.  Here  also  we  found 
many  lines  of  walls  which  bad  evidently 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
soil  from  being  washed  by  the  spring  tor- 
rents.    Near  by  we  camped  for  the  night. 

On  Saturday  we  started  through  Nukb 
Hawa  over  flinty  paths,  until,  passing  it, 
we  came  to  a  most  interesting  country. 
Wide,  wide  plains,  ruins,  very  many  walls, 
like  low  fences,  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  which  no  lazy  Bedouin  of  to-day  ever 
built.  On  one  spot  on  a  hill-top  I  found  a 
square  building  twenty  by  twenty  feet,  built 


of  very  heavy  stone  and  filled  in  with  debris. 
Plowers  now  became  very  abundant,  of 
lovely  tints,  and  the  evidence  seemed  to 
present  itself  on  every  side  that  we  were 
coming  to  a  better  laud.  During  the  night 
several  heavy  thunder  showers  fell,  and  in 
the  morning  we  saw  that  the  stream-bed,  or 
wady,  up  through  whose  dry  windings  we 
passed  yesterday,  had  grown  into  a  hurrying 
torrent  some  three  feet  in  depth.  As  we 
rode  along  toward  Hebron  we  crossed  many 
of  these  fresh-fed  streams,  bordered  by  green 
fields  scattered  with  lovely  flowers  of  all 
tints,  from  the  red  poppy  to  the  ever-fresh 
field-daisy  of  our  own  home.  We  lunched 
by  a  tumbling  cascade,  and  rested  that  night 
near  a  Bedouin  encampment,  feeling  thank- 
ful for  a  place  where  we  could  spend  the 
Sabbath  and  enjoy  our  rest  and  quiet.  But 
again,  alas  for  human  hopes !  we  were  in 
the  land  of  the  Azazimehs.'  They  were 
upon  us  before  we  reached  their  camp,  and 
compelled  us  to  partake  of  their  "hospi- 
tality." This  required  some  three  and  a 
half  hours  of  our  time.  Next  day  we  were 
subjected  to  the  most  outrageous  impudence 
thai  we  had  met  with  anywhere  in  the 
country  except  at  Petra,  for  their  "hospi- 
tality" was  followed  by  all  sorts  of  exac- 
tions, preventions,  and  interruptions,  until 
we  were  almost  ready  to  give  them  battle. 
Glad  were  we,  indeed,  when  we  mounted 
our  new  camels  (which  we  were  allowed 
finally  to  have  from  a  friendly  neighboring 
tribe).  We  turned  hack  and  looked  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount 
Ilor.  and  upon  the  Arabs  of  Arabia,  and  in 
a  few  moments  had  passed  down  the  hill 
toward  Hebron.  i;lad  enough  at  the  prospect 
of  coming,  in  a  few  hours,  to  a  different 
people  and  to  different,  lands. 

A  few  hours  more — a  lovely  ride — and  lo  ! 
the  minarets  of  the  old-time  mosque  which 
covers  the  "Cave  of  Machpelah"  were  seen 
lifted  toward  the  sky,  and  then,  descending 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  the  sun  gave  the 
pool  at  Hebron  the  appearance  of  a  great 
sheet  of  silver.  And  on  that  hill  we  halted 
and  lunched,  and  thanked  God  that  we  were 
indeed  where  we  could  once  more  see  a  little 
more  civilization.  And  yet  the  weather  in 
Arabia  was  superb,  and  never  caused  me 
one  photographic  disappointment. 
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FRIENDS  BEFRIEND  US. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  magazine, 
and  believing  that  dry  plates  are  going  to 
grow  in  favor  with  photographers,  and  that 
the  best  negatives  of  the  future  are  going 
to  be  made  by  their  use,  is  the  reason  I 
write  this  letter. 

I  have  received  all  the  circulars  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Hartley  and  Messrs.  Douglass, 
Thompson  &  Co.,  upon  secret  formulas  for 
making  dry  plates,  etc.  Writing  to  Messrs. 
Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.  about  the  Detroit 
formula  which  they  published  free,  I  re- 
ceived this  card  enclosed,  in  reply: 

Chicago,  May  30,  1883. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  29th  at  hand.  You 
have  got  the  formula  just  as  it  is  sold  for 
$10.00.  We  do  not  indorse  it;  you  can 
test  it  or  not  as  you  choose.  It  cost  you 
nothing.  We  will  simply  say  that  several 
manufacturers  of  dry  plates  tell  us  that  it 
will  make  good  plates. 

Eespectfully, 
Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Photographers,  that  tells  you  in  a  very 
few  words  whether  you  can  make  your  own 
dry  plates  or  not.  Just  think  of  it!  "  Sev- 
eral manufacturers  tell  us  that  it  will  make 
good  plates." 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Dumble,  who 
is  a  manufacturer  of  dry  plates,  to  advise 
photographers  not  to  make  their  own  plates 
but  to  leave  that  to  the  factory.  You  would 
expect  any  dry-plate  manufacturer  to  give 
just  such  advice,  especially  if  he  had  a 
nice  business  which  he  wished  to  enlarge. 
But  no  thinking  photographer  doubts  that 
good  plates  can  be  made  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  practice.  Just  go  back  for  one 
minute  in  your  mind,  and  think  of  the 
hours  you  have  spent  over  some  old  bath 
that  you  could  not  make  work. 

The  factories  wish  to  make  all  the  dry 
plates  that  are  to  be  used  and  at  a  high  price, 
but  they  will  not  do  it  very  long,  for  if  they 
do  not  drop  in  price  they  will  have  less 
plates  to  make.  Yours  truty, 

H.  McNeil. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

On  to  Milwaukee  ! 


A  USEFUL  ARTICLE   FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Those  who  have  worked  in  the  field  have 
wished  very  often  for  some  safe  method  of 
carrying  with  them  their  developer  and  other 
chemicals  in  solution.  The  nuisance  to  the 
wet-plate  photographer  was  this  very  one, 
but  it  no  longerexists.  A  most  useful  article 
is  in  the  market  which  answers  the  purpose. 
We  allude  to  the  patent  metallic  protecting- 
cases  invented  for  similar  purposes.  The 
bottles  may  be  of  ordinary  shape  so  they 
fit  the  metal  case,  which  latter  is  drawn  from 
solid  metal  with  a  locking  ring  on  each  case 
to  afford  perfect  protection  for  the  bottles 
containing  the  liquids  which  are  trusted  to 
their  care.  They  are  made  of  different  sizes 
—bottles  of  one,  two,  four,  and  eight  ounce 
mixtures — and  each  case  is  made  adjustable 
to  bottles  of  different  lengths.  They  are 
made  very  light,  and  the  corrugation  makes 
them  so  strong  as  to  resist  crushing.  They 
can  be  packed  in  any  position.  The  metal 
is  drawn  of  even  thickness  throughout,  .by 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


machinery  which  has  the  weight  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds.    The  first  figure  represents 
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the  case  closed,  and  the  second  open  with 
the  bottle  therein.  In  addition  to  this  they 
are  sold  by  the  stockdealers,  with  a  glass 
vessel  graduated  for  photographic  use  for  the 
developer,  or  any  other  fluid  which  needs  to 
be  measured  quickly.  The  use  of  this  ar- 
rangement assures  the  photographer  that  he 
has  a  safely  kept  stock  on  hand  of  any  need- 
ful solution.  By  reference  to  the  advertise- 
ment it  will  be  seen  that  these  cases,  with  or 
without  bottles,  can  be  had  of  all  the  dealers. 


THE  AVERAGE. 


I  often  wonder  if  there  can  be  any- 
thing new  said  about  a  subject  on  which  so 
much  has  been  written  as  the  subject  of 
photograph}-. 

I  remember  having  read  the  following 
sentence  in  a  photographic  work  some  years 
since,  and  shall  never  forget  it,  viz.  : 
"  The  success  of  photography  turns  on 
nicely  balanced  affinities."  Now  I  think 
all  would  do  well  to  remember  this.  Ours 
is  not  a  muscular  calling  particularly.  It 
requires  brains  as  well  as  hands  (and  rather 
more  of  the  former)  to  work  our  art  up 
to  its  highest  point  of  success.  I  have 
noticed  how  thoughtless  some  operators  arc 
concerning  their  efforts,  seeming  to  rely 
more  on  some  well-defined  formula  to  reach 
success  than  on  skilful  handling  of  the 
case  in  question.  It  is  not  to' be  supposed 
that  the  introduction  of  dry  plates  is  going 
to  make  photographers  any  more  studious 
or  less  formulated.  It  may  have  an  op- 
posite effect,  inasmuch  as  our  bath  and 
collodion  and  plates  come  to  us  ready 
for  the  tablet  and  exposure.  I  have  al- 
ready heard  of  some  of  our  brother  photog- 
i-aphers  saying,  "Oh,  well,  anybody  can 
work  the  dry  plates."  Now  I  do  not  be- 
lieve such  a  man  ever  made  a  first-class 
dry-plate  negative.  I  have  been  work- 
ing the  new  process  successfully  for  about 
eight  months,  long  enough  to  learn  that 
there  is  no  boy's  play  in  it.  The  timing, 
lighting,  and  developing  may  be  said,  per- 
haps, to  be  the  three  most  difficult  points  to 
accomplish,  and  the  ones  determining  suc- 
cess or  failure.  I  have  learned  to  my  sat- 
isfaction that  no  amount  of  dosing  can  cure 
an  ill-timed  negative,  and  the  extreme  sen- 


sitiveness of  the  plates,  of  course,  renders 
the  business  of  timing  much  more  difficult 
than  in  the  old  wet  process. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
lighting  of  the  negative  in  the  new  process 
does  not  differ  so  much  from  the  old  as 
some  artists  might  suppose.  As  a  general 
thing,  I  do  not  light  with  as  much  con- 
trast as  with  the  wet  plate.  This,  however, 
depends  largely  on  the  make  of  plate  and 
developer  used.  I  know,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  my  work  averages 
better  than  it  ever  did  with  the  collodion 
and  bath.  I  work  with  more  certainty, 
secure  better  expressions,  and  consequently 
give  better  satisfaction  to  my  customers. 
I  use  the  Cramer  plate,  and  find  it,  as 
a  general  thing,  very  reliable.  In  copy- 
ing I  still  stick  to  the  old  way.  Hoping 
for  still  better  and  better  things  developed 
in  the  dry  way,  and  with  a  determination 
to  be  :il    Milwaukee,  I  remain 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  M.  Rice. 

Warren,  O. 

A  GOOD  PLAN. 

We  dislrihulc  these  in  our  pay  envelopes 
occasionally  : 

OBSERVE. 

ECONOMY    IS   WEALTH. 

When  you  see  a  piece  of  paper  or  twine 
on  the  floor,  enough  to  be  useful, pick  it  up. 

When  you  see  covers  off  from  boxes  put 
them  on. 

Straighten  up  goods  when  you  see  them 
disarranged. 

Dirt  is  an  enemy,  and  we  expect  you,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  to  see  that 
things  are  kept  tidy. 

See  that  customers  are  waited  upon 
promptl}-,  and  that  all  transactions  are  re- 
ported to  Entry  Clerks. 

Killing  time  you  will  find,  upon  due 
reflection,  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
not  worthy  your  consideration.  It  pays 
better  to  give  honest  service,  and  to  work 
for  the  interest  of  the  Firm. 

The  community  of  interests  is  best  served 
by  harmony. 

Let  us  have  peace  ! 

DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO. 
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DOTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Any  photographer,  with  even  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  photography 
in  this  country,  will  admit  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Anthony's  statement,  made  in  our  l^st  issue, 
as  to  the  discovery  or  use  of  ammonia 
fuming.  We  thought  that  was  one  point 
of  history  that  had  been  long  ago  decided, 
but  once  in  a  while  an  ignorant  person 
undertakes  to  teach  what  he  is  not  sure  of, 
and  blunders  follow.  In  a  private  note  to 
us,  Mr.  Anthony  says  further,  "in  part 
explanation,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  first  use 
of  ammonia  vapor  for  photographic  pur- 
poses was  not  in  its  application  to  sensitized 
paper,  but  to  other  substances,  and  the  ap- 
plication to  paper  was  the  consequence  of 
my  previous  use  in  another  direction." 

Another  instance  of  a  photographer  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand,  at- 
tempting to  teach  others  (or  to  mislead 
them  without  caring  whether  he  does  or 
not),  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  St.  Clair,  who  pre- 
sumes to  tell  photographers  at  large  what  a 
Clench  plaque  portrait  is,  evidently  without 
ever  having  seen  one  or  carefully  reading  a 
description  thereof.  If  he  will  make  an  effort 
to  produce  a  plaque  after  the  improved  style 
patented  by  Mr.  Clench,  he  will  find  it 
very  different  from  one  he  "  accidentally  " 
made.  Again  he  will  find  himself,  as  he 
has  many  times  before,  forced  to  give  up 
the  effort  as  a  bad  job  (just  as  he  did  process- 
selling),  and  something  he  has  not  "  brains" 
enough  to  carry  to  a  success. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  a  man  to  be  ignor- 
ant;  twice  as  bad  is  it  to  deny  his  ignor- 
ance, instead  of  saying  manfully,  "  I  do  not 
know;"  but  it  is  worse  for  a  malicious  man  to 
play  "fox  without  a  tail,"  and  to  try  to  in- 
duce other  people  to  become  as  stupid  as  he 
is  himself.  What  right  has  Mr.  St.  Clair  to 
make  the  statements  he  does  without  know- 
ing whether  or  not  he  is  correct?  He  was 
quite  ready  at  one  time  to  share  the  spoils  of 
the  "process-monger,"  and  he  seems  quite 
as  ready  now  to  mislead  the  craft,  without 
any  hope  of  reward.  Mr.  Clench  can  prob- 
ably wait  until  the  Milwaukee  Exhibition 
to  show  what  his  invention  is,  where,  he  in- 
forms us,  he  will  have  some  of  his  improved 


pictures  on  exhibition,  together  with  some 
imitations  made  in  the  old  way.  Those  who 
have  time  to  look  at  them  will  see  how  Mr. 
St.  Clair  purposely — or  it  may  be  ignorantly 
— tries  to  mislead  concerning  them ,  and  those 
who  want  to  think  for  themselves  will  have 
a  similar  opportunity.  "We  presume  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  object  is  to  try  to  gain  some  popu- 
larity, and  that  before  long  he  will  make 
his  appearance  again  for  the  "  steenth " 
time  as  a  process-monger  supernumerary. 
Mr.  Clench  can  wait,  for  he  is  a  practical 
photographer  and  knows  what  he  says  and 
does. 

The  Plaque  in  Europe. — We  learn 
from  the  English  photographic  journals 
that  the  "  Plaque  "  has  been  introduced  into 
England  and  Germany,  and  is  very  highly 
commended. 

Several  correspondents  have  asked  us 
how  to  join  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America.  We  would  refer  them  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Eeed,  Clinton,  Iowa,  who  will  be 
glad  to  send  them  terms.  Be  it  known, 
however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  become 
a  member  before  reaching  Milwaukee,  as 
arrangements  can  be  made  at  the  entrance 
door  of  the  Convention  or  Hall,  for  mem- 
berships 

Be  it  known  unto  you,  also,  that  it  will 
be  required  that  every  person  admitted 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  shall 
pay  his  dues  before  entrance.  You  will  find 
the  office  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  at 
the  door. 

Albumen  Blisters  on  Paper. — The 
blistering  of  albumenized  paper  in  hot 
weather  has  recently  engaged  our  attention, 
and  a  means  to  prevent  it  is  suggested  by 
a  party  well  posted  on  such  matters.  His 
method  is  to  wash  the  print,  after  it  comes 
out  of  the  hypo  bath,  in  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  in  water.  The  most  highly  coated 
paper  will  thus  escape  the  slightest  trace 
of  blistering. 

Mr.  Charles  Wager  Hull,  a  veteran 
amateur  of  New  York  City,  whose  name 
used  to  be  a  household  and  studio  word- 
with  our  readers  years  ago,  writes  to  us 
as  follows:  "Permit  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  twentieth  birthday.     How  well 
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I  remember  the  day  of  your  birth.  You 
were  a  promising  and  good-looking  infant ; 
a  sturdy,  wide-awake  boy,  and  although 
lacking  one  year  of  your  man's  estate,  you 
are  truly  of  age.  You  have  grown  rapidly, 
developed  vigorously,  enterprising  yet  con- 
servative, and  withal,  so  well  balanced  that 
the  promise  of  life  and  honorable  old  age 
needs  no  prophet's  ken  to  forsee. 

"  P.  S. — Don't  laugh,  but  I  am  back  in 
the  photographic  ranks.     Funny,  isn't  it." 

[We  welcome  our  old  friend  back  to  our 
ranks,  and  hope  we  shall  have  some  of  the 
notes  of  his  experience  for  our  pages  before 
ver}'  long. — Ed.] 

Prof.  Gilbert,  of  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, at  a  recent  meeting  of  scientists,  de- 
clared that  it  was  possible,  by  aid  of  the 
wonderful  applications  of  electricity,  not 
only  to  speak  with  our  friends  at  a  great 
distance,  but  even  to  see  and  recognize 
them.  Theinstrumentby  which  this  strange 
feat  is  accomplished  is  called  by  its  inven- 
tor the  electroscope.  By  means  of  it,  not 
only  can  remote  objects  be  plainly  seen,  but 
even  such  as  are  in  rapid  motion,  as  horse 
races,  many  miles  away.  The  images  are 
projected  upon  a  screen,  and  can  be  viewed 
with  ease.  The  editor  of  the  Photographic 
Mittheilungen  aptly  remarks,  "The  next 
step — for  it  is  only  a  step — is  to  photograph 
these  objects,  since  we  have  plates  sensitive 
enough  for  such  delicate  operations." 

Herr  F.  Wilde,  in  Gorlitz,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  flexible  indestructible 
substitute  for  glass  as  a  substratum  for 
emulsion. 

Dr.  Eder  remarks,  "  Mr.  Wilde  had  the 
kindness  to  send  me  specimens  both  of  his 
negative  paper  and  of  his  negative  laminae. 
The  negative  paper  is  made  transparent  with 
vasaline,  and  coated  over  with  bromide  of 
silver  gelatine.  It  is  exposed  between 
glasses,  and  laid  first  in  water  before  it  is 
developed,  to  make  it  lie  flat  upon  the  sur- 
face in  the  developing-tray.  The  developer 
is  the  usual  oxalate  solution.  The  develop- 
ing takes  place  rapidly,  disturbed  somewhat 
by  the  tendency  to  curl  up  in  the  bath. 
After  fixing,  the  resulting  negative  was 
good,  with  very  slight  frill.     The  negative 


laminae  do  not  dissolve  in  the  water,  even 
if  kept  in  warm  water  for  some  length  of 
time." 


FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Montevideo,  Uraguay,  S.  A., 

ESTUDIO  FoTOGRAFICODE  CHUTE  Y  BrOOKS, 

Calle  25  de  Mayo  300. 

March  25,  1S83. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  Thinking  that  you 
might  like  to  hear,  at  times,  from  your 
countrymen  who  follow  the  black  art 
abroad,  I  take  this  opportunity,  as  I  am 
forwarding  a  small  package  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Bell  (whom  you  know),  to  enclose  a 
few  pictures  to  you,  that  you  may  see  what 
we  are  doing  with  dry  plates  in  this  far-off 
land.  The  few  cabinets  enclosed  are  picked 
up  indiscriminately  from  some  of  the  prints 
left  over  the  orders  of  our  everyday  work. 
I  do  not  send  them  as  fine  examples  of 
photography  (for  1  might  send  you  some 
better  work',  and  more  interesting  subjects 
— some  of  our  dark-eyed  senoritas,  for  in- 
stance), but  simply  to  show. what  we  are 
doing    every    day.    with    from    one    to   two 

s< nds'    exposure,    under    not   a   good    or 

quick  light. 

I  have  seen  so  much  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  dry  plates,  on  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  disadvantages  on  the  other,  published 
in  your  good  journal  (which,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  we  receive  regularly),  that  I  am  im- 
pelled to  say  a  few  words  in  their  favor. 
When  I  first  began  to  use  them  I  was  not 
very  favorably  impressed  with  their  action, 
as  at  times  it  seemed  so  uncertain,  but  I 
found  it  required  a  little  patience,  so  I  per- 
severed until  I  got  the  upper  hand  of  them, 
and  am  now  using  them  for  all  groups  and 
children,  with  generally  fair  results  and 
little  trouble.  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
future  in  store  for  dry  plates.  The  people 
here  appreciate  them,  as  they  are  naturally 
a  nervous  race,  and  do  not  like  to  sit  still 
long,  and  by  using  dry  plates  a  great  many 
over-sittings  are  saved,  and  with  a  short 
exposure  the  expressions  are  much  more 
natural.  I  think  most  of  the  failures  with 
dry  plates  have  come  from  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  use  of  them, 
and  a  want  of  determination  to  stick. 
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As  another  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  gelatino-bromide 
plates,  I  enclose  a  set  of  five  views  of  a  bull- 
fight, exposed  while  the  men  and  animals 
were  in  rapid  motion,  and  made  in  about 
the  fortieth  part  of  a  second  with  a  view 
lens.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
first  successful  attempt  made,  as  in  Spain, 
the  home  of  these  brutal  exhibitions,  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  accomplished,  so  I 
am  informed  by  the  principal  bull-fighters 
who  come  from  there.  These  pictures,  of 
course,  have  not  the  amount  of  detail  that 
a, full  exposure  would  give,  but  considering 
the  rapidity  of  exposure,  it  shows  what  a 
great  latent  power  there  lies  hidden  in 
gelatine  emulsion.  I  spent  one  hour  or 
more  of  time  in  bringing  up  each  negative 
in  the  development;  hurry  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  failure.  The  developer  used  was 
pyrogallic  acid  with  an  addition  of  sodic 
sulphite,  which  prevents,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  staining  of  the  film.  I  have  been  sec- 
onded by  our  able  printer,  Mr.  Daniel  Mur- 
phy (formerly  of  Philadelphia),  in  getting 
in  the  prints,  all  there  is  in  the  negatives. 
I  would  here  say,  that  in  our  portrait  pho- 
tograph}' I  generally  use  the  ferrous-oxalate 
developer  with  great  success.  We  have  a 
great  many  groups  to  make,  whole  families, 
etc. ;  in  fact,  I  never,  in  all  my  experience, 
have  seen  so  much  demand  for  groups  of  all 
kinds  as  here,  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  I  should  be  at  a 
great  loss  to  know  how  to  get  along  with 
some  of  them,  for  I  would  have  you  know 
that  we  have  many  families  of  children  of 
from  five  to  ten,  with  no  more  than  one 
year's  difference  in  their  ages.  I  still  like 
the  effect  of  photographs  by  the  wet  process 
rather  the  best,  but  think  we  shall  yet  be 
able  to  procure  equally  as  fine  results  by 
the  dry  process,  and  all  the  other  advantages 
are  in  favor  of  the  dry. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  this  long,  and 
probably  to  you,  tiresome  communication, 
I  will  bid  you  A'dios. 

Yours  fraternally, 
0.  P.  Baxter. 

P.  S. — Thinking  you  might  be  interested 
to  have  a  little  description  of  the  views  of 
the  bull-fight,  I  will  say  as  a  preliminary, 
that  the  amphitheatre  will  seat  about  ten 


thousand  persons  or  more.  A  company  of 
bull-fighters  are  brought  out  from  Spain 
every  year,  also  a  number  of  Spanish  bulls, 
that  are  bred  and  raised  especially  for  the 
purpose.  At  each  exhibition  there  are  two 
Spanish  bulls  and  four  native  ones  killed, 
and  often  the  piazza  is  filled  with  people, 
but  on  the  day  these  pictures  were  made, 
the  bulls  were  all  Spanish,  consequently 
the  entrance  fees  were  very  high,  and  there 
was  comparatively  few  people  there,  and 
the  greater  part  sat  on  the  shady  side.  The 
one  numbered  19  A  is  the  entrance  of  the 
company;  19  B  the  Picadores,  or  the  men 
on  horseback  who  spear  the  bulls  with  a 
long  lance  to  irritate  them;  19  C  the  same 
with  the  bull  charging  at  the  horse  with 
one  horn  entered:  19  D  the  first  Spanish 
bull  after  the  bandarillo  have  been  put  in, 
about  to  charge  at  the  first  Espada  (other- 
wise bull-killer),  who  is  shaking  his  capa  at 
him  to  attract  his  attention,  when,  at  the 
right  moment,  he  will  put  the  sword  in 
through  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the  heart; 
19  E  the  first  Espada  killing  the  bull,  just 
entering  the  sword,  and  running  to  one 
side  at  the  same  time.  O.  P.  B. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  FRANCE. 

Improvement  in  the  Oxalate  of  Iron  De- 
veloper— Continuous  Hypo  Bath — Photo- 
graphs in  Natural  Colors — "  Secondary  " 
Negatives  from  Positives. 

Mr.  Wilde,  of  Goerlitz,  has  succeeded  in 
increasing  in  a  notable  manner  the  quali- 
ties of  the  oxalic  developer.  He  uses  as  the 
retarding  substance  tincture  of  iodine  in- 
stead of  bromide  of  potassium.  He  takes 
one  part  of  iodine,  which  he  dissolves  in 
200  parts  of  alcohol,  and,  after  solution,  lie 
adds  200  parts  of  water.  He  adds  from  5  to 
10  drops  of  this  tincture  for  every  50  cubic 
centimetres  (1  fl.  oz.  5  drs.  31  m.)  of  the 
developer  (consisting  as  usual  of  ferrous 
sulphate  and  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium). 
If  lines  are  to  be  reproduced,  he  doubles 
this  quantity.  The  formula  of  Mr.  Wilde, 
remarks  Dr.  Eder,  is  very  good ;  it  has 
given  me  more  softness  and  detail  in  the 
shadows  than  I  had  obtained  with  the  bro- 
mide of  potassium.  The  negatives  resemble 
those  made  by  the  wet  process.     Dr.  Eder 
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made  some  experiments,  using  the  sensi- 
tometer  of  Mr.  Warnerke,  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 

a.  Ferrous  oxalate  alone  ;  degree  20  ;  fog. 

b.  Ferrous  oxalate  with  a  10  per  cent. 
bromide  of  potassium,  one  drop  for  50  c.  c. ; 
degree  20;  complete  absence  of  fog. 

c.  Ferrous  oxalate  to  which  tincture  of 
iodine  has  been  added  ;  25  ;  absence  of  fog. 
This  experiment  shows  the  evident  supe- 
riority of  this  last  developer. — From  the 
Bulletin  de  V association  Beige  de  Photo- 
graphic 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Pho- 
tographic Society,  M.  de  la  Ferronays  made 
known  a  method  for  successfully  using  for 
a  long  time  the  same  hyposulphite  of  soda 
bath.     He  makes  his  bath  as  follows  : 


Water, 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda, 

Alum, 


1000. 
150. 

40. 


The  salts  are  placed  in  boiling  water  and 
the  solution  filtered  three  or  four  times. 
With  this  preparation  it  is  possible  to  fix  a 
hundred  negatives  13  x  18  centimetres.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  after  a 
certain  time  there  is  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate  a  yellow,  powdery  precipitate 
of  oxalate  of  iron,  which  is  removed  by 
rubbing  the  negatives  with  the  finger  in 
water.  Mr.  Vidal  prefers  stopping  the  use 
of  the  hath  at  the  time  when  this  deposit  is 
formed. 

Dr.  Boppe  suggests  to  allow  the  liquid  to 
remain  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  dust 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
He  uses  alternately  several  baths  of  hypo- 
sulphite, which  are  changed  as  soon  as  they 
color.  It  is  always  necessary  to  filter  be- 
fore using  this  solution.  The  addition  of 
alum  seems  to  offer  no  advantage. 

At  the  same  meeting  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Tailfer  presented  some  prints  which  proved 
that  they  have  discovered  a  process  by 
means  of  which  the  photographic  plate  re- 
produces the  effects  of  the  divers  colors  as 
seen  by  the  eye. 

A  material  having  dark-blue,  canary- 
yellow,  and  orange  stripes,  was  reproduced 
upon  an  ordinary  bromized  gelatine  plate, 
then  on  another  sensitive  plate  treated  by 


the  process  of  these  gentlemen.  On  the 
first  print,  the  yellow  showed  black  and  the 
dark-blue  was  lighter  than  the  yellow. 
The  orange  was  reproduced  with  an  intens- 
ity greater  than  the  yellow.  On  the  second 
print,  the  luminosities  of  the  divers  colors 
were  preserved  with  their  relative  effects. 
The  yellow  appeared  with  a  value  lighter 
than  the  blue,  which  in  its  turn  is  rendered 
by  a  value  of  greater  intensity  than  that 
produced  by  the  orange.  In  a  word,  the 
second  print  produces  on  the  eye  the  rela- 
tive effect  of  luminosities  which  it  perceives 
in  seeing  the  stuff  itself.  The  same  experi- 
ment was  tried  by  these  gentlemen  on  a 
material  having  dark-violet,  blue,  and  yel- 
low stripes.  No  mention  was  made  in  what 
manner  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Tailfer  had 
arrived  at  these  results. 

Mr.  Vidal  thinks,  however,  that  it  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  easine  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  and  introduced  into  the  emulsion 
in  the  proportion  of  one  per  cent,  before  the 
preparation  of  the  sensitized  coatings,  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  dry  preparations,  with  the 
addition  of  alcohol  and  washing  in  water. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Society,  -Mr. 
Foxon  showed  the  members  something  new. 
This  photographer  has  obtained  very  satis- 
factory prints  from  negatives  on  bromized 
gelatine  which  had  been  obtained  l>;i  contact 
with  "  positive,  this  last  having  been  printed 
from  a  primitive  negative  which  was  too 
weak.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Marton  re- 
marked that  this  experiment  showed  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  by  suitable  develop- 
ment, a  secondary  negative  possessing  quali- 
ties infinitely  superior  to  those  of  theprimi- 
tive  negative.— Db..  Phips6n,  in  the  Paris 
Moniteur. 


THE  DRY-PLATE  CONUNDRUM. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  any 
journal,  photographic  or  otherwise,  but 
when  I  see  my  best  friend  abused,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  defence. 
The  name  of  my  best  friend  you  will  see 
written  at  the  head  of  this  article.  This 
friend  has  been  a  long  time  working  his 
way  into  my  confidence  ;  I  cursed  him  one 
day  and  praised  him  the  next;  but,  come 
to  me  he  would,  and  when  I   fell   in    love 
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with  him,  great  was  the  fall  thereof.  Con- 
sequently, when  I  read  of  other  men's  hatred 
of  him  (such  as  I  find  on  page  116  of  the 
April  number. of  your  journal,  where  the 
brother  says  he  has  "learned  to  dodge  the 
use  of  dry  plates  when  he  has  business  on 
hand,"  etc.),  I  have  sort  of  a  "Yankee 
Doodle"  feeling  springing  up  within  me, 
which  almost  forces  me  to  respond,  and  tell 
the  brothers  they  are  wrong  (in  my  opinion). 
My  own  experience  teaches  me  that  there 
are  no  points  in  the  chemical  results  from 
dry,  inferior  to  the  wet  plates  if  handled 
rightly.  I  consider  the  exposure  (more 
particularly  with  extra-rapid  plates)  the 
most  important  point.  I  can  get  any  de- 
sired result,  just  by  exposing  a  quarter  of  a 
second,  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
over-exposure  is  the  more  common  error; 
the  "flat,  gray "  effect,  that  many  com- 
plain of,  is  caused  by  over-exposure.  A 
rightly  timed  plate  will  come  up  clear, 
vigorous,  brilliant,  and  strong,  yet  soft  and 
delicate,  more  so  than  a  wet  plate;  and  on 
account  of  failures  being  less  liable  to  occur 
in  dry-plate  manipulation,  I  find  the  cost  of 
using  them  no  greater  than  the  wet,  and  it 
is  such  a  comfort  to  use  them — when  I  have 
"  business  on  hand" — I  am  always  ready. 
I  know  it  makes  me  lazy,  but  then  we  are 
growing  old  (some  of  us)  and  begin  to  need 
just  such  a  friend.  I  use  no  ruby  light:  I 
light  my  dark-room  with  the  same  kind  of 
light  that  I  did  for  the  wet  plates,  only  less 
of  it;  orange  glass  covered  with  yellow 
tissue-paper.  I  use  oxalate  developer, 
Beebe's  formula;  no  intensification  is  re- 
quired with  the  plates  I  am  now  using 
(Washington  plates,  made  by  W.V.Jordan, 
of  Washington,  D.  C).  I  expose  from  a 
quarter  of  a  second  to  three  seconds,  more 
or  less.  I  light  with  more  contrast,  because 
dry  plates  work  softer.  I  use  no  reflected 
light  (hardly  ever),  because  the  eyes  are 
cut  better  and  lighted  more  correctly.  I 
u^e  the  head-rest  very  seldom,  except  in 
standing.  I  use  dry  plates  exclusively, 
and  look  upon  them  as  my  best  friend. 

W.   C.  TUTTLK. 
Belfast,  Maine. 


We  hope  to  see  you  at  Milwaukee. 


OUR  PICTURE. 

Another  child-picture,  to  show  how  gel- 
atine plates  can  take  advantage  of  the  spry 
little  ones. 

This  time  the  negatives  were  supplied  for 
our  purpose  by  that  prince  of  baby-catchers 
— Mr.  G-.  G-.  Kockwood,  17  Union  Square, 
N.  Y. 

We  have  spoken  often  of  the  importance 
of  photographersshowing  their  individuality 
in  their  work.  Mr.  Rockwood  surely  suc- 
ceeds in  impressing  his  mannerism  upon  his 
work,  and  as  to  how  he  does  it,  we  let  him 
speak  below  for  himself. 

And  now,  while  we  are  on  this  subject  of 
•' baby-work,"  would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
photographers  of  our  country  to  "  mak&  haste 
slowly,"  or  with  discretion?  Are  we  sure 
that  the  craze  for  quickness  is  not  deteri- 
orating the  quality  of  the  work  of  some  of 
our  leading  establishments?  Mr.  Rockwood 
has  given  this  matter  considerable  thought, 
and  is  convinced,  he  says,  that  many  pho- 
tographers are  sacrificing  important  artistic 
elements  in  the  desire  to  work  quickly,  and 
in  some  instances,  simply  to  tell  big  stories. 
He  claims  that  some  are  sacrificing  the  ar- 
tistic to  the  marvellous. 

In  a  recent  letter  he  writes :  "  An  ex- 
perience of  four  years  in  the  use  of  dry 
plates  convinces  me  that  the  quickest  plates 
are  not  always  the  best ;  the  latitude  for 
exposure  being  so  exceedingly  small,  that 
it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  plates 
can  be  properly  timed.  In  adult  portraiture 
we  use  small  diaphragms,  with  exposures 
running  from  four  to  eight  seconds  in  a 
properly  arranged  portrait  light,  which 
means  that  the  subject  has  not  only  light, 
but  rich,  effective  shadow.  This  is  simple, 
and  confirmed  in  our  establishment  by  long 
practice.  Of  course,  we  remove  or  enlarge 
the  diaphragm  for  instantaneous  exposures 
of  children.  The  fifteen  or  twenty  nega- 
tives sent  you,*all  children,  are  made  on 
our  "Standard  "  plates.  Not  one  are  under- 
timed.  It  has  been  a  fashion  to  compare 
all  dry  plates  with  the  wet  or  collodion  pro- 
cess. The  "  Standard"  work  in  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-eighth  the  time  of  our  wet 
plates  as  worked  by  the  veteran  quick-pro- 
cess man,  James  L.  Forbes;  the  "  Instan- 
taneous "  work  in  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
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fifteenth  of  the  wet  plate.  Before  the  next 
number  of  your  journal,  I  mean  to  make  a 
suggestion  for  a  standard  sensitometer, 
which  I  hope  will  be  reliable. 

Yours  very  truly, 
George  G.  Rockwood. 

Our  prints  were  made,  as  usual,  on   Mr. 
G.  Gennert's  importation  of  "satin  "  paper. 


ANOTHER  GOOD  WAY. 

Have  a  double  card,  about  2.V  by  6,  per- 
forated in  the  centre,  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  separated  in  two,  like  the  following  : 

Orders  must  be  Prepaid. 


No. 

Date,  188 

Name, 

Size, 

After  the  operator  numbers  this 
Ticket,  retain  it,  to  be  shown  when 
Samples  are  called  for. 

First   Prizes,  Gold   and   Silver   Medals 

awarded  from  all  parts  of  tile 

World. 


PRICES. 


Cabinets 

Cartes  de  visite,  . 


Per  doz. 

$10.00  . 
5.00  . 


Half-doz. 

.    $6.00 

3.00 


13  Pictures  for  a  dozen.     7  Pictures 
for  a  hall'  dozeu. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

All  samples  and  Proof-pictures  must 

be  returned  or  paid  for. 

On  the  other  side,  each  end,  as  follows  : 

YOUR  ATTENTION  IS  RESPECT- 
FULLY INVITED. 

1st.  |1.00  to  be  paid  on  each  Negative  at 
the  time  of  sitting,  unless  the  sitter  is 
known  to  the  attendant  in  the  store. 

2d.  After  the  second  sitting  an  extra 
charge  of  $1.00  will  be  made  for  each 
Negative  retaken  for  change  of  dress, 
hair,  or  drapery. 

3d.  Orders  for  more  than  one  Negative 
will  be  charged  $1.00  for  retouching 
each  extra  Negative. 


4th.  All  samples  must  be  returned  with 
orders,  or  they  will  be  counted  in  the 
order. 

5th.  Payments  requested  when  orders  are 
given. 

6th.     A  new  sitting  will  not  be  given  free 
of  charge,  unless    applied  for  within 
three  months  from  the  first  sitting. 
One  end  is  given  to  the   sitter  and  you 

file  the  other. 

This  plan  is  worked  by  Mr.  F.  Gutekunst, 

Philadelphia,  with  great  satisfaction. 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  PAST. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  in  a  private  letter  to  us 
recently,  said  :  "In.  the  past  week  I  have 
visited  Kirtland,  Ohio,  twenty-two  miles 
from  here,  where  has  been  held  a  conference 
of  Mormons  in  their  first  temple,  built  fifty 
years  ago,  by  their  first  prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  first  Joseph,  and 
the  descendants  of  a  large  and  very  intelli- 
gent class,  among  whom  was  a  photog- 
rapher, a  preacher,  a  Mr.  Merriam,  of  Mo. 
This  section  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  is  en- 
tirely averse  to  polygamy.  I  took  some 
views  of  the  temple,  and  send  you  samples. 
When  I  first  came  to  Ohio,  thirty-five  years 
ago,  as  a  travelling  daguerrotypist,  I 
visited  Kirtland  ;  and,  as  the  temple  was  a 
deserted  building,  and  open  to  the  public,  I 
unpacked  and  set  up  my  little  camera, 
screwed  my  clip-rest  to  a  ehairback,  and 
commenced  work  at  one  of  the  tall  win- 
dows. In  the  years  since  then,  I  have 
often  wished  for  a  view  of  the  old  pile, 
and  at  last  I  have  it.  I  send  you  copies. 
I  must  hurry  and  make  my  claim  of  priority. 
I  can  swell  up  and  reach  my  eye  over  all  t-he 
photographers  of  this  earth,  and  smile  a 
smile  of  superiority  over  them  all;  for  I 
alone  had  a  Mormon  temple  for  a  photo- 
graphic studio."  Certainly  all  of  us  would 
be  the  last  to  rob  Mr.  Ryder  of  his  well- 
earned  honor,  particularly  as  he  has  favored 
us  with  some  admirable  views  of  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  of  the  old  Mormon 
structure,  together  with  a  splendid  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  latter  shows 
the  temple  towering  above  all  the  surround- 
ing buildings.  One  of  Mr.  Ryder's  mag- 
nificently taken  trees  graces  the  foreground. 
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A  CURIOUS   CORRESPONDENCE— 
(DRY  PROCESS). 

Supposing  many  of  your  readers  like  my- 
self, are  tired  of  dry-plate  pros  and  eons,  I 
send  to  add  to  the  "  hilarity  of  the  occasion," 
a  curious  correspondence.  The  first  letter 
came  and  I  answered  by  saying  I  did  not 
undei stand  what  the  writer  wished;  the 
second  was  received  as  an  explanation  ;  after 
the  explanation  I  gave  it  up. 
Yours, 

A.  BOGARDUS. 
New  York,  May  5,  1SS3. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  January  24,  1883. 

Dear  Sir:    Last  Sunday   I   found  your 

pretty   pictures    and   admired    them   more. 

How  cost  will  I  take  on  small  picture,  it  is 

one    inch.      If    you    sell    few    pretty,    any 

pictures   for  me  I  would    pay  you,   but  I 

don't  know  how  cost  is  them.     Please   tell 

me, how  cost  is  them  ;  please  answer  at  once. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 


Webster  Avenue. 
SECOND    LETTER. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  February  1,  1S83. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  want  five  cabinets  of  fancy 
white  ladies  and  five  colored  ladies.  How 
price  is,  both  often  cabinets.  Also,  if  you 
have  one  inch  square  of  different  pretty 
ladies  in  the  picture,  I  want  you  send  me 
them.     How  price  is  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 


Webster  Avenue. 


CAPT.  VOLKMER'S  METHOD  OF 
REPRODUCING  LINE  WORK. 

Capt.  Volkmer's  method  for  the  repro- 
duction of  linear  drawings,  especially  in 
cases  where  the  originals  are  very  unfav- 
orable {Die  Technik  der  Reproduction)  : 

Chloro-iodo  Collodion. 

Ether,      .         .         .      '    .         .  500    grins. 

Alcohol, 400        " 

Collodion  Cotton,     .         .         *  15.6    " 
This  raw  collodion  is  filtered. 

Alcohol,  .         .         .                   .  100    gruis. 

Chloride  of  Calcium,         .          .  1.6     '' 

Iodide  of  Cadmium,        .         .  7.8    " 

Iodide  of  Ammonium,    .         ,  4.7    " 


The  salts  are  triturated  with  the  alcohol, 
the  solution  filtered  and  mixed  with  the 
raw  collodion. 

Silver  Bath. 
1 :  10  acidified  with  nitric  acid. 

Developer  (A). 

No.  1. — Protosulphate  of  Iron  (10 

per  cent.),     .         .         .     350  grms. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  .       70      " 

No.  2.— Nitrate  of  Lead,       .         .21.9   grms. 

Water,      ....     350  " 

Solutions  1  and  2  are  mixed  and  diluted 
with  850  to  700  grammes  of  water. 

This  developer  demands  longer  exposure- 
of  the   negative,  but   gives   clearness   and 
freedom  from  fog. 

Develojier  {B). 

Water, 610  com. 

Protosulphate  of  Iron,   ...  20  grms. 

Sulphate  of  Copper,       .         .  10       " 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid,       .         .  20  i    " 

This  developer  is  more  energetic  than  A. 

Fixation. 
Water, 320  c.cm. 


Cyanide  of  Potassium, 


20  grms. 


Intensifier. 

Water, 250  c.cm. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  -     .         .         .15  grms. 

The  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  and 
poured  in  a  thin  stream  into  a  solution  of 
water,  250  c.cm  and  citric  acid  80  grammes. 

A  fresh  solution  of  water,  100  c.cm.,  and 
pyrogallic  acid,  1.6  grammes,  is  made  every 
day  to  strengthen  the  fixed  negative. 

After  thorough  washing  it  is  treated  to  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
in  water,  till  the  film  becomes  gray.  The 
negative  is  then  again  washed  and  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  treated  to  the  following  : 
Water,  350  c.cm.  ;  chloride  of  gold,  4 
grammes.  The  gold  is  dissolved,  and  then 
poured  into  a  solution  of  water,  350  c.cm.  ; 
hyposulphate  of  soda,  13  grammes. 

The  bath  must  be  used  only  when  it  has 
become  colorless,  after  one  or  two  hours. 
It  keeps  a  long  time  in  dark.  It  is  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  bath  until  the  image  is 
colored  dark, 
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A  PROCESS  FOR  REMEDYING  THE 
DETERIORATION  OF  GELATINE 
NEGATIVES. 

By  the  Chevalier  O'Madden. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  gelatino- 
hromide  negatives  after  a  certain  time  are 
covered  with  a  white  powder  produced  by 
two  causes  :  First,  bad  washing,  and  sec- 
ondly, deterioration  of  the  varnish.  "We 
prefer  instead  of  varnishing  the  negatives, 
to  keep  them  for  a  half  hour  in  an  alum 
hath  after  the  last  washing,  after  which  we 
again  wash  and  give  them  an  alcohol  bath. 
If  the  white  dust  formed  on  our  negatives, 
here  is  the  remedy  which  we  have  always 
found  successful : 

1.  Expose  the  negatives  to  the  sun,  ami 
carefully  remove  with  a  chamois,  the  dry 
dust  that  covers  the  film. 

2.  Wash  the  negatives  inordinary  alcohol 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  allow  them  to 
dry. 

The  best  means  of  avoiding  these  acci- 
dents is  to  greatly  prolong  the  washing-, 
which  are  almost  always  insufficient.  After 
the    last    washing     plunge     the     plate    into 


alcohol  for  a  half  hour  and  allow  it  to  dry. 
If  the  washing  in  water  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient, the  washing  in  alcohol  removes  the 
last  traces  of  hyposulphite,  and  makes  the 
negative  remarkably  pure  and  clean.  Use 
the  same  process  for  strengthened  nega- 
tives. Washing  in  alcohol  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  accelerating  the  desiccation,  a 
very  important  thing  in  winter  especially. 
The  gelatine  negatives  should  always  be 
kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  place,  and  instead 
of  keeping  them  in  grooved  boxes  they 
should  be  piled  up,  having  a  thin  sheet  of 
white  paper  between  them.  In  this  condi- 
tion, being  removed  from  atmospheric  influ- 
ence, they 'are  much  less  apt  to  spoil.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  in  taking  the  pict- 
ure of  a  monument  there  is  a  want  of  con- 
trast, either  because  the  sun  is  hidden,  or 
IVoin  some  other  cause.  In  this  case  the 
insufficiency  may  he  supplied  by  stopping 
the  development  when  all  the  details  have 
shown  themselves,  and  strengthening  with 
bichloride.  The  strengthing  gives  ratlin' 
a  hard  tone,  but  this  is  an  advantage  when 
the  contrasts  are  wanting  and  the  negatives 
are  Hat. — From  the  Paris  Moniteur. 


<Ntt0t'is  S«!k 


Milwaukee,  August  i  tu. 


Electric-Light  Pictures. — Mr. A.  N.  II  mm  . 
Boston,  sends  us  some  admirable  electric-light 
portraits  of  members  of  the  Holler-Skate  Car- 
nival, held  in  Boston,  June  (ith.  They  are  re- 
markably successful.  They  are  parts  of  a  grand 
"composition  "  picture  to  be  made.  Dry  plates 
were  used,  and  about  live  seconds'  exposure. 
Mr.  Hardy  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  tri- 
umph in  our  art. 


"  Light,  Less  Light." — This  admirable  ar- 
tide  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  takes  up 
this  magazine.  It  is  full  of  valuable  sugges- 
tions. It  was  written  by  S.  A.  Koehler,  Eso., 
art  critic  and  editor  of  the  American  Art  lievieir, 
Boston.  We  present  it  to  our  readers  entire  in 
one  issue  instead  of  publishing  it  in  book  form, 
as  intended. 


I'n  ii  res  Received. — Mr.  McDonald,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  sends  us  a  remarkable  picture  of 
"  five  generations,"  from  little  Dottie  up  to  the 
great  great-grandma.  The  ladies  seem  to  thrive 
best  in  South  Bend.  Mr.  P.  Dean,  Winchester, 
Ind.,  sends  us  a  fine  picture  of  his  "  home." 
lie  should  be  happy.  Mr.  Joij.n  H.  Thurston, 
Boston,  sends  us  an  excellent  picture  of  a  cat  in 
repose. 


Items  of  News. — The  Boston  Amateur,  and 
other  societies,  have  adjourned  during  the 
heated  term.  An  exhibition  will  be  held  by 
the  Bostonians  in  the  fall,  and  prizes  awarded. 
Dr.  Vogel  is  on  his  way  from  Germany  to  the 
Milwaukee  Convention.  Mr.  Oscar  Foss,  of 
San  Francisco,  called  upon  us  recently,  on  his 
way  home  from  Europe.  He  looks  well.  We 
issue  early  this  month  in  order  to  get  ready  for 
Milwaukee.  Our  September  issue  will  post  you 
upon  the  Convention.     Mr.  Harry  L.  Sutter, 
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of  Milwaukee,  is  using  the  electric  light,  and 
will  show  you  when  you  visit  him.  He  gets 
nice  press  notices  already.  A  late  issue  of  the 
Boston  Globe  tells  us  "what  kind  of  girls  make 
the  best  pictures,"  etc.  Teach  your  uncle  .'  Mr. 
G.  G.  Rockwood  has  posed  twelve  thousand 
people  since  September.  Mr.  A.  K.  P.  Trask 
printed  twenty-four  thousand  cabinet  pictures  in 
June  —  accumulated  club-work.  Mr.  Theodore 
Lilienthal  wo.n  his  carbon  case  against  Mr.  W. 
W.  Washburne;  fifteen  thousand  dollars  dam- 
ages. Hovey  and  ''Peerless"  paper  are  reduced 
one  dollar  a  ream. 


Low  Rates  to  Milwaukee. — Mr.  H.  A. 
Hyatt,  St.  Louis,  has  arranged  with  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  for  low  rates  to  Milwaukee. 
Particulars  on  application  to  him. 

Messrs.  Mullett  Bros.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
have  issued  an  immense  one  hundred  and  twelve 
page  catalogue  of  their  goods.  A  stupendous 
work,  and  must  be  a  big  business  bringer.  It 
is  a  curiosity  in  its  way. 


Dissolution. — The  firm  of  Boyd  &  Co.,  Syd- 
ney, New  South  Wales,  has  been  dissolved,  and 
Mr.  Cargill,  a  former  partner  succeeds  to  the 
business. 

The  Western  Interior  Decoration  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  prepared  to  supply 
from  their  new  studio,  artistic  backgrounds  and 
photographic  accessories  of  the  most  acceptable 
designs.  The  well-known  artist,  Mr.  J.  Fried, 
has  charge  of  the  studio,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hyatt 
is  the  general  agent. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Lindorp,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  will 
exhibit  his  new  plan  for  changing  and  storing 
backgrounds,  at  Milwaukee.  Get  one  of  his 
circulars. 


Testimonials. — Mrs.  S.  H.  McCullough,  Cen- 
tral City,  Neb.,  orders  this  magazine  sent  to  her 
husband  as  a.  birthday  present,  and  signs  her- 
self "a  photograj)her's  wife  who  thinks  this  a 
good  birthday  present," — and  a  sensible,  good 
wife,  add  we. 


Mr.  Conrad  D.  Hardt,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
in  speaking  of  Photographies,  says,  "  For  such 
a  book  I  like  to  pay  four  dollars." 


Messrs.  Walker,  Reid  &  Inglis,  Rochester, 
manufacturers  of  dry  plates,  have  opened  their 
new  factory  (see  cut  in  advertisement),  which 
is  by  far  the  best  appointed  and  most  complete 
of  any  in  this  country,  they  say.  They  have  a 
new  engine,  and  Root  boiler,  of  twenty-five 
horse-power,  special  apparatus  and  facilities  for 
drying,  and  can  manufacture  as  well  in  hot  as 
cold  weather.  Their  new  building  has  three 
floors  100x40  feet  each,  thus  giving  them  a 
capacity  equal  to  any  other  dry-plate  factory  in 
America. 


Messrs.  Charles  Coop^p.  &  Co.,  chemists,  191 
Worth  Street,  New  York,  favor  us  with  their 
price-list.     Very  complete. 


Mr.  C.  Latham,  Bradford,  Pa„  has  sent  us  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  panel  pictures, 
representing  sweet  children  in  various  attitudes. 
Some  of  them  are  marvels  of  printing,  and  quite 
effective. 


Mr.  T.  F.  Indermill,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has 
favored  us  with  his  new  wholesale  catalogue 
and  price-list.  It  is  very  carefully  compiled, 
and  has  a  copious  index.  It  will  be  a  boon  to 
buyers  of  photographic  goods.  It  is  fully  illus- 
trated. 

An  illustrated  catalogue,  beautifully  printed, 
also  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Hazenstab,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  As  to  size  and  shape  it  is  the  most 
convenient  one  we  have  seen,  besides  containing 
all  the  news  pertaining  to  the  new  things  in 
the  line.  A  supplemental  price-list  of  photo- 
graphic printing  is  very  attractive. 


Photography  Always  Ahead. — The  Toledo 
Telegram  predicts  that  "the  merchant  of  the 
future  will  have  a  line  of  cabs  and  liveried 
servants  to  send  for  lady  customers,  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  telephone,  and  return  them 
to  their  homes  after  their  purchases  are  made." 
Humph  !  This  has  been  done  by  a  Denver  pho- 
tographic firm  ever  since  New  Year.  We  allude 
to  Messrs.  Bates  &  Muhr,  who  advertise  as 
follows  :  "  We  have  arranged  with  the  Windsor 
Livery  to  transfer  our  patrons  to  and  from  the 
gallery,  free  of  charge,  who  will  make  appoint- 
ments for  their  sittings."  Sometimes  prophecy 
repeats  history,  and  this  time  photography  is 
ahead. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  a  list  of  the  exhibits,  will  be  secured 
for  the  readers  of  our  magazine,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases.  We  always  expect  to  supply  the 
best  report  of  any. 


Milwaukee,  August  7th. 
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1883. 

We  have  in  stock,  made  up  to  fill  spring 
orders,  the  following  attractive  and  useful 
articles : 

Painted  Oil  Foregrounds,  path  and  sea- 
shore combination.  Reversible,  clean,  effec- 
tive, durable,  and  easily  handled. 

Head-rest  Plants,  for  making  the  head- 
rest. The  most  useful  small  accessory  we 
have  invented. 

The  New  Foreground  representing  a 
grassy-edged  pool,  gives  beautiful  reflec- 
tions. Can  be  used  in  any  skylight.  Price, 
$12.00. 

414  Cottages,  Villa  Wall. 

447  Garden  Seat,  3  changes. 

Mora  Boat  and  Deck. 

343  East  Lake  Cabinet  and  Fireplace,  re- 
duced price.  And  lastly,  an  assortment  of 
backgrounds.     Samples  sent  on. 

Application  orders  for  any  of  the  above 
can  be  filled  at  short  notice. 

Also  Beebe's  Dry  Plates,  and  Pearsall's 
Compact  Camera. 

LAFAYETTE  W.  SEAVEY, 
8  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


BACKGROUNDS 


PAINTED   by 


-h{cW.    F.    ASH  E*-* 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  ARE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 

W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 


ROCKWOOD  SOLAR  PRINTING  CO. 

17  Union  Square,  New  York. 

TIME. — It  is  our  intention  that  every  order, 
received  in  the  morning's  mail  (when  not  to  be 
put  on  stretchers)  shall  leave  this  establishment 
the  same  day  or  the  following  morning.  If  too 
late  for  the  morning  work,  it  is  sent  on  the  sec- 
ond day.  Having  our  own  engine  and  electric 
light,  we  are  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  weather. 

GEORGE  H.  ROCKWOOD, 

Business  Manager. 


THE  "ROCKWOOD"  INSTANTANEOUS  DRY  PLATE, 

17  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  "ROCKWOOD"  Plates  are  made  especially  for  my  establishment,  by  one  of  the  best  ex- 
perts in  the  business.  For  uniformity,  sensitiveness,  and  general  excellence  they  surpass 
anything  I  have  ever  used.  Every  emulsion  is  tested  by  me,  and  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  their 
quality.     We  use  Chance's  English  Sheet,  "A,"  which  is  the  finest  glass  obtainable. 

George  G.  Rock  wood. 

Our  "STANDARD"  plates  are  very  quick,  working  ordinarily  in  about  one-fifth  to  one-eighth 
the  time  of  wet  plates,  under  the  usual  modified  portrait  light;  the  "INSTANTANEOUS"  plates 
work  in  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth  or  about  one-half  the  time  required  for  the  "Standard." 

Every  plate  is  critically  examined  by  the  superintendent  before  packing,  and  every  one  short  of 
perfection  is  destroyed. 

The  superior  glass  used,  and  the  great  care  exercised  make  the  cost  of  manufacture  greater 
than  any  other  plate  in  the  market.     Prices  will,  however,  remain  as  follows: 


4x5  per  dozen,  . 

5x8         " 

6£x    8.}       " 

8    x  10         " 

7    x  11  Panel  size,  . 


$1.00 

11 

x  14  Double  thick, 

1.75 

14 

x  17             " 

2.30    ' 

16 

x  20             " 

3.40 

18 

x  22             "         . 

4.00 

$  6.50 
10.00 
16.00 
20.00 


Consumers  will  remark  the  rapidity  with  which  the  negatives  made  with  these  plates  dry  up 
after  fixing  and  washing. 

Mr.  Geo.  G.  Rockwood — Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I  have  given  your 
Standard  Rockwood  Dry  Plates"  a  very  thorough  trial,  and  find  them  to  be  extremely  rapid,  re- 
markably uniform,  and  producing  very  soft  results.  Yours,  respectfully,  F.  C.  Beach, 

Supt.  Photo.  Dept.  Scientific  American. 

Address  J.  A.  RANDBLL,  Manager,  17  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Demonstrations  of  the  working  of  the  plates  may  be  witnessed  daily  at  Rockwood's  Gallery. 
Strip  Plates  Made  to-  Order. 
3 
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For  Sale. — One  of  the  finest  arranged  and 
best  equipped  galleries  in  central  New  York. 
Large  operating  and  reception-rooms.  North 
light;  city  water  and  gas.  Everything  first- 
class.  A  good  opportunity  for  a  business  man. 
For  particulars,         Address         Box  230, 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS! 

One  Roettger  Solar  Camera,  direct  printer; 
12  inch  condenser  in  good  order  (in- 
cluding objective)  only $80  00 

One  4-4  H.  B.  &  H.  lens,  first-class;  cen- 
tral stops  (equal  to  a  Voigtlander) 35  00 

One  J  size  H.  B.  &  H.  lens,  first-class S  00 

One  £  size  H.  B.  &  H.  lens,  first-class 5  00 

One  I  gem  box,  with  four  one-ninth  lens 

complete 8  00 

One   Voigtlander    4-4   lens,    short   focus. 

Quick  worker,  no  stops 30  00 

One  Voigtlander,   J    size,  good    lens,    no 

stops 15  00 

One   Voigtlander,   J    size,  good    lens,   no 

stops 7  00 

One  American  Optical  Co.'s  Imperial  Box, 
double  swing  8x10  with  glass  corner- 
holders,  in  good  order 25  00 

All  warranted  as  represented.    Terms  cash  by 

draft  or  order.     For  lenses  C.  0.  D.,  subject  to 

four  days'  trial.         BACHRACH  &  BRO., 

Cor.  Eutaw  &  Lexington  Streets, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with 
pleasure.  Nothing  like  it;  too  good  to  be  with- 
out.— Joseph  Theiiung,  Cincinnati,  0. 


A  well-established  photograph  gallery  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Has  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments. Located  in  the  best  business  part  of  a 
city  of  80,000  inhabitants.  For  particulars,  ad- 
dress, with  stamp,  J.  AVinter, 

22  S.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


COLORING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
I  ain  prepared  for  all  orders  entrusted  to  me 
for  finishing  photographs  in  crayon,  pastel, 
India  ink,  and  water  colors,  from  miniature  to 
life-size,  in  the  very  best  styles  and  at  all  prices, 
having  had  twenty  years'  experience. 

M.  Werner,  Artist, 
102  N.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Coloring  in  oil  and  water-colors  for  the  trade; 
also  India-ink  work.     Quality  first-class. 
Address  M.  Z.  Little, 

20th  and  Tioga  Sts.. 

Philadelphia. 


For  Sale. — Wishing  to  retire  from  business  I 
offer  my  gallery  for  sale.  The  business  has 
made  a  competency  for  the  proprietor,  and  is 
now  doing  a  first-class  trade  at  good  prices. 
Eight  thousand  fine  negatives  on  hand,  with 
good  duplicate  trade.  Cash  enough  down  to 
make  a  sale,  balance  on  long  time,  and  can  be 
made  from  the  business.  If  not  sold,  will  be 
rented  or  run  on  shares,  but  the  man  must  be 
A  1,  and  well  recommended.     Address 

F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar 
work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the 
experience  of  different  workers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an 
especially  valuable  feature. — S.  B.  Hill,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 


Wanted. — Photographers  having  negatives  of 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  picturesque  and  nota- 
ble American  homes,  also  points  of  historic  in- 
terest, will  find  it  advantageous  to  forward  com- 
plete lists  of  same  to 

D.  Lothrop  &  Co., 

32  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date. — H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


ONE  CHANCE  IN  A  THOUSAND. 

The  most  complete  fitted-up  photograph  rooms 
in  northeastern  Ohio.  Established  eighteen 
years  in  the  fast  growing  city  of  Ashtabula. 
Population  about  sixty  thousand.  Four  rail- 
roads; several  manufactories  ;  harbor  doing  the 
largest  iron  trade  on  Lake  Erie.  Patronage 
first-class;  prices  good.  A  great  opportunity 
for  a  good  workman.  Come  and  see  for  your- 
selves.    No  postals.         Address 

Blakeslee  &  Moore, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
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The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Oavn  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 


No.  18. 


The  old  form  of  No.  IS,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 
Personally  Taken  Views  of  the  Orient. 

(See  Advertisement.) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  March  16,  188:?. 
Friend  Wilson:   The  "  views  "  came,  and  we 
like  them  even  better  than  the  others,  but  the 
more  I  see  of  them  the  more  I  want  to  possess. 
Most  respectfully, 

Well  Gee  Singhi. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
Catalogue  Free. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


S.  G.  NIXON, 

Portrait  Artist, 

No.  813  Arcli  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CRAYON  AND  WATER-COLOR  PORTRAITS, 

Solar  Prints  and  Photographic  Enlargements 
furnished  and  finished  in  crayon,  Indian-ink,  or 
water  colors.  Photographic  coloring  on  plain 
or  albumenized  paper  and  porcelain.  Copies 
finished  in  Indiap-'nk  and  water  colors. 
References  and  terms  on  application. 


Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 


ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS 
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SEWING  MACHINE  CO- 


30  UNION  SQUARE. NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO,  ILL.- 

ORANGE,  MASS. 
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D.  S.  Ewing, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Notice  op  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer, 
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A  Number  of  testimonials  from  gentlemen 
well  known  in  the  profession,  as  to  the  admira- 
ble quality  of  Dumble's  American  Dry  Plate, 
have  been  received  too  late  for  publication.  It 
must  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Dumble  to  find  his 
plate  take  the  market  so  well,  and  shows  the 
importance  of  careful  and  conscientious  work. 
Mr.  Dumble  will  doubtless  bring  the  same  talent 
to  bear  in  his  dry -plate  work  that  he  has  shown 
as  a  practical  photographer. 


The  Expose  Supplement  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion and  will  be  out  before  long.  Send  your 
name  for  it.  In  a  certain  contingency  it  will 
contain  a  spicy  expose,  illustrated,  of  the  greatest 
humbug  and  fraud  who  has  ever  afHicted  the 
fraternity,  and  will  lay  bare  his  tricks  and 
character  without  mercy.  It  will  astonish  the 
natives.     Send  your  address  to 

D.  Bachrach,  Jr., 
Cor.  Eutaw  &  Lexington  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


For  Sale. — The  leading  gallery  in  southern 
Michigan,  in  a  town  of  7000,  county  seat;  popu- 
lation of  county  28,000,  who  do  all  their  trading 
here.  Gallery  in  perfect  running  order,  every- 
thing complete.  Prices  for  cabinets,  $5.00  and 
$6.00;  cards,  $2.00  and  $3.00.  First-class  work. 
Cleared  last  year  $1800.  Will  sell  for  $1200 
cash,  or  $1500  on  time.  Good  reason  for  selling. 
Address  Lock  Box  1214, 

Coldwater,  Mich. 

The  Amateur  Photographers'  Association 
of  this  city,  in  May  last,  made  an  excursion  to 
southwestern  Virginia,  where  several  of  the 
members  took  fine  photographs  of  natural 
scenery.  One  of  the  very  best  productions  was 
a  photograph  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  in  Rock- 
bridge County,  near  the  James  River,  taken  by 
Mr.  S.  Fisher  Corlies.  It  is  by  far  the  best  pho- 
tograph of  that  great  natural  curiosity  yet 
taken,  and  the  skill  and  success  of  the  picture 
show  an  ability  in  the  amateur  fully  equalling 
that  displayed  by  the  best  professional  photog- 
raphers.— Ledger  and  Transcript,  Philadelphia, 
June  25,  1883. 

The  dry  plate  used  in  making  the  above- 
named  photograph  were  Carbutt's  B  Landscape 
Plates. 


The  extraordinary  demand  for  Dumble's 
American  Dry  Plate  has  made  it  necessary  to 
greatly  enlarge  the  facilities  for  work.  The 
plates  are  proving  very  successful,  and  those 
who  use  them  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise. 


For  Sale. — one  of  the  best  appointed  galleries 
in  the  West,  doing  a  business  of  $15,000  per 
annum.  Elegantly  furnished  throughout.  Good 
summer  trade,  August  being  the  second  best 
month  in  the  year.  Prices,  cards,  $4.00 ;  cabi- 
nets, $8.00.  Rooms  arranged  especially  for  the 
business.  Wishing  to  engage  in  other  business, 
will  sell  low  to  cash  customer. 

Address         Edward  L.  Wilson, 

912  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


For  Rent. — Photographic  rooms  for  good 
artist;  run  in  connection  with  art  gallery.  Best 
seaport  city  of  the  South  .  35,000  inhabitants  ; 
only  one  first-class  gallery  in  the  city.  North 
light,  good  location,  splendid  climate. 

Apply  to  J.  H.  Flett, 

Galveston  Art  Gallery, 

Galveston,  Texas. 

"THE  GREATEST  SHOW  ON  EARTH." 
Our  long-planned  exhibit  for  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  Am- 
erica Convention  at  Milwaukee,  has 
been  a  •well-kept  secret. 

"We  now  announce  a  photographic 
surprise  prepared  for  the  occasion 
regardless  of  Expense,  and  worth 
going  a  hundred  miles  to  see. 
LAFAYETTE  W.  SEAVEY, 

8  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y. 


Chicago,  July  13,  1883. 
To  the  Fraternity. 

In  order  to  further  improve  the  quality  of  the 
"  Beebe  "  Dry  Plate,  and  to  enable  the  working 
photographer  to  be  more  certain  of  his  results, 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  connection 
that  will  give  me  the  largest  facilities  for  testing, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  ripest  advice  and  judg- 
ment in  the  practical  working  of  the  plate. 

To  this  end  I  have  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  Henry  Roeher,  of  Chicago,  and  having  been 
relieved  of  the  business  management  of  the  Chi- 
cago Dry-Plate  and  Manufacturing  Company  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Chase,  shall  devote  my  whole  time 
and  energy  to  producing  the  most  perfect  plate 
possible.  In  studio  practice  every  emulsion  will 
come  under  our  notice,  and  will  be  tested  on 
actual  sitters. 

Hoping  that  in  my  dual  effort  to  improve 
and  elevate  photography,  and  to  advance  the 
standard  of  dry  plates,  I  may  receive  a  continu- 
ance of  your  past  generous  support,  I  am 

Very  truly,  J.  E.  Beebe. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge/or  advertisements  under  this  head ;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


By  a  gentleman  of  good  address,  and  with 
first-class  ability  in  the  wet  and  dry  processes, 
as  operator  under  skylight  or  in  dark-room. 
Chicago  preferred.  Strictly  first-class  New  York 
City  reference.  Address  Quick  Emulsion,  Phila- 
delphia Photographer,  912  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

By  an  experienced  salesman,  also  practical 
photographer,  a  position  as  travelling  salesman, 
to  sell  photographic  stock,  backgrounds,  acces- 
sories, etc.  Address  Commercial,  care  Eagle 
Stock  House,  250  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

By  a  first-class  operator,  retoucher,  printer, 
and  toner.  Salary  not  less  than  §15.00  per  week. 
Address  P.  0.  Box  233,  Washington,  Davies 
Co.,  Ind. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


By  a  young  lady  as  retoucher  and  reception- 
room  clerk.  Can  give  reference  if  required. 
Address  Retoucher,  Roanoke,  Roanoke  Co.,  Va. 

By  a  young  man  of  two  years'  experience  as 
printer  and  toner,  with  privilege  of  practising 
retouching.  Wages  moderate.  Address  Wm. 
Wurtemberg,  Wysanking,  Pa. 

By  a  young  lady  as  retoucher  and  eolorist, 
also  understands  crayon  work.  Best  of  refer- 
ence furnished  and  required.  Address  Box  974, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

By  a  competent  operator,  retoucher,  and  crayon 
worker.  Understands  the  different  branches  of 
photography  thoroughly.  Reference  given.  Ad- 
dress A.  W.  Goodin,  Box  717  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

By  September  1st,  by  a  young  lady,  as  nega- 
tive retoucher.  Address,  stating  terms,  M.,  2134 
N.  Third  Street,  Philadelphia.  ' 

By  a  first-class  operator  and  retoucher,  posted 
in  all  branches  of  the  business.  Familiar  with 
dry  plates.  Address  A.  D.  Mitchell,  Westfield, 
New  York. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Sold  and  Silver  Refiner, 

ASSAYER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

«S»  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 

REFERS    TO,     BY     PERMISSION: 
John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 


THE  HAYES  PATENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SKYLIGHT. 

Tlie  result  of  years  of  experience,  ami 

warranted  not  to  leak  from  outside 

storm  nor  inside  condensation. 

KNISELY  &  MILLER,  {  ^t^;^™™6  St- 

SEN  J)  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 
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THE3   IHXTGHL-XS 

INSOLUBLE    DRY   PLATES, 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

WALKER,  REID  &  INGLIS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


These  Plates  are  tlie  QUICKEST  and   MOST   RELIABLE  of  any  in   the   market.    A 
ti'ial  of  them  is  solicited. 

FOR  SALE   BY  ALL  STOCKDEALERS. 


Tee  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING.— -The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.     Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  "Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 
in  the  Application  of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 

Photographs  with  "Water  Colors. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 

to  Photographs. 


Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  "Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


g^^The  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


'  "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below  : 


VOLUME  1.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  Switzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,      Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  G-alleries. 
D — Holland,      Denmark,      Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
B — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G— Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  O  VEM  900  S  UBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  n.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France— Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N — Switzerland— The    Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O — Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P— Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S— Ireland. 
T — England — Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,   1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


flfgrVOLUME  III— ON   THE   ORIENT— IN  PREPARATION.-^ 


by  IiTDSeaifers  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND. FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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720  (5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 


ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS ! 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
letter,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding    the   Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.     PEICE,  50   CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PEICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


i  isrs 


INT'S     GUIIDBS. 


2x2£ 

2fx3l" 

2|x3| 
2£x4I- 


OVALS. 

3fx4f 

5x7 

G}-  x  81 

3fx4f 

5}  x  7j 

6£x8& 

3£x4£ 

5£x7£ 

7x9 

3fx5| 

5f  x7f 

7]x9i 

4x5f 

5£x7f 

7. J  x  9.V 

4|x6f 

6x8 

7|x9| 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  Sizes  always  on  hand  at  io  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 

2TVx3:{  2^x3f  2£x4£  4x5f 

24x3f  2^x31  2|x4f        4Jx5£ 

2£x3J  2|x41  3^x51        3£x6 

2T^x3if  4x6J 

FOR  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3TVx33.,  3x3         3TVx3|,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  a 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

SfDelierl         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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1ST  <3^7V    READY. 

@ THE 9 

PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

SINCE   THE   YEAR    1879. 

A  Review   of  the   more    Important   Discoveries   in 

Photography  and  Photographic  Chemistry 

within  the  Last  Four  Years, 

WITH  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  EMULSION  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND 

AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  AMATEURS. 

By  DR.  EW.VOGBL, 

Professor  and  Teacher  of  Photography  and  Spectrum  Analysis  at  the  Imperial 

Technical  High  School. 

INTENDED  ALSO  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 
OF  THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Eevised  by  EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  ELLEESLIE  WALLACE,  Jr.,  M.D. 


347    PAGES, 

WITH    SEVENTY-TWO    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


e^ 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Physical  Effects  of  Light. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Chemical  Effects  of  Light. 

A.  Effects  of  Light  upon  Metalloids  and  their 

Compounds. 

B.  Effects    of   Light  upon   Metals   and    their 

Compounds. 
The  Double  Salts  of  Iron  and  Oxalic  Acid. 
The  Iron  Lichtptus  Process. 
Actinium,  a  new  Metal. 
Salts  of  Copper. 
Salts  of  Chromic  Acid. 
Combinations  of  Mercury. 
Platinum  Printing. 
The  Salts  of  Silver. 

The  Various    Modifications   of  ISromide  of 
Silver  and  the  Chemical  Principles  of  the 
Emulsion  Process. 
Photo-chemistry  of  Chloride  of  Silver. 
Rare  Salts  of  Silver. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Photographic  Chemistry. 

Different  Forms  of  Pyroxyline, 
Concerning  the  Characteristics  of  Gelatine. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Photographic  Optics. 
New  Objectives. 

Artificial  Light  and   its  Application  to  Pho- 
tography. 
Chemical  Photometers. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Photographic  Apparatus. 
Cameras,  Changing-boxes,  and  Tripods. 
Instantaneous  Shutters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  New  Photographic  Processes. 

A.  New  Negative  Processes  (Dry  Processes). 
Preparation  of  Gelatine  Emulsion. 

a.  The  Author's  Method. 

b.  Elder's  Method  with  Ammonio-nitrate 

of  Silver. 

c.  Elder's  Combination  Method  with  the 

Author's  Modification. 

d.  Eder's   New   Method  with   Carbonate 

of  Ammonia. 

e.  Precipitation  Methods. 

f.  Vogel's  Emulsion. 

B.  The  Manipulation  of  the  Gelatine  Plates. 
i.   Gelatine  Plates. 

a.  The  Exposure. 

b.  The  Development. 

c.  The  Fixing. 

J.   The  Intensifying. 

c.   The  Drying  and  Finishing. 

2.  Vogel's  Emulsion  Plates. 

3.  Failures  in  Gelatine  Plates. 

4.  Notes  on  the  Gelatine  Process. 

C.  New  Positive  Processes. 

1.  The  Platinum  Processes  (Platinotype). 

2.  New  Silver  Printing  Processes. 

3.  New  Enlargement  Processes  and  Appa- 

ratus. 

4.  New  Permanent  Printing  Processes. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Photographic  /Esthetics   and  Portrait 
Technique. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Photography  for  Amateurs. 


We  append  a  Sample  of  the  Elaborate   Index  Supplied  with  the  Jiooh. 


Mercadier,  Thermophone. 

Metals  and  their  compounds,  effect  of 

light  011 
Modifications  of  chloride  of  silver, 
of  bromide  of  silver. 

Negative  processes,  new. 
Negrotype,  Itterheim's. 
Nelson's  pyro-developer. 
New  styles  of  pictures, 
of  portraiture. 
Nickelsen's  instantaneous  shutter. 
Nitroprusside    of   sodium,  sensitive- 
ness of. 

Obeknetter's  emulsion  process 

application    to    enlarged 
and  reduced  negatives, 
washing  of 
py  10  developer. 
Objectives,  new 

for  amateurs. 
Oleococca  oil,  sensitiveness  of. 
Ott,  preparation  of  pigment  paper. 
Oxalate  developer. 

for  line  copies, 
for  under-timed  plates, 
hyposulphite  in. 
preparation  of  (Elder), 
restoring  the. 
of  mercury,  its    behavior  in   the 
light, 
photometer, 
of  potash,  neutral. 


Packing  emulsion  plates. 
Perchlorate  of  silver,  sensitivness  of. 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen  for   removing 
green  fog. 
for  purifying  gelatine. 
Phipson  on  actinium. 
Photo-electricity. 

-polymerism. 
Photography  for  amateurs. 
Photogravure  process. 
Photometer,  chemical. 

Dore's. 

Mucklow  and  Spurge's. 

Taylor's. 

unit  for. 

Vogel's. 

Warnerke's. 
Photophone,  Bell's. 
Pigment  paper,  preparation  of. 
Pitting  in  gelatine  plates. 
Pizzighelli  and  HiibPs  platinotype. 

anthrakotype. 

cyanotype. 

instantaneous  shutter. 

on  the  oxalate  developer. 

positive-blue  process. 

sulphide    cf    soda    in    the    pyro- 
developer. 
Plante's  secondary  battery  for  elec- 
tric light. 
Plaque  picture,  Clench's. 

method  of  operating  with. 
Plate-holders,  American. 

bonanza. 


Plate-holders,  Flamming  dry  plate. 

new  styles. 

silver  saver. 

the  daisy. 
Platinotype,  Pizzighelli  and  Hiibl's. 
Platinum  paper. 

printing,  Willis,  45 
Plener's  emulsion  process. 

stripping  gelatine  negatives. 
Portrait  antiplanetic,  Steinheil's. 

lenses,  new. 
Portrait-making  in  rooms. 

in  the  open  air. 
Potassic  chloro-platinite. 
Potassio-ferric  oxalate. 

-ferrous  oxalate. 
Precautions  for  amateurs. 
Precipitation    methods   of    emulsify- 
ing. 
Preliminary  treatment  of  the  glass  for 
gelatine  emulsion  and  Vogel's  emul- 
sion. 
Pressing  the  emulsion. 
Printers'  blocks  from  gelatine  reliefs. 
Processes  with  printers'  ink. 
Promenade     lenses    by    Busch    and 
Voigtlander. 

style  of  portrait. 
Priimm,  keeping  qualities  of  gelatine 
plates. 

reducing  gelatine  negatives. 
Prussiate    of  potash    in    the    devel- 
oper. 


PRICE,  $3.00. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  BY 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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LATINE   PLTAES, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


a: 

O 
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SEND   FOR   PAMPHLET. ^=* 


]\ET  CASH  PRICE  LIST. 


DOZEN. 

3X*4X, $0  55 

8x10, 

4x5, 

75 

10x12, 

4X*5>4,     . 
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80 

11x14, 

4Xx6>^,    . 

.1  00 

14x17, 

3x6, 

1  10 

1 7  x  20, 

5x7, 

1  35 

18x22, 

5^x7, 

1  40 

20  x  24, 

5     x8, 

1  50 

30x60, 

6^x8^,     . 

2  00 

Double 

Thick 

in 

}  Dozens. 


each, 
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$3  00 

4  40 

5  80 
8  40 

14  50 

16  00 

19  25 

5  50 


453  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SCOVILL'S 

NEGATIVE  WASHING  BOXES. 


GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  RUST. 

Tt  is  necessary  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  to  remove  from  photographic  nega- 
tives all  traces  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  and  it  is  not  generally  convenient  to  place  them 
where  water  will  How  over  their  surface  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accomplish  this  effec- 
tually, without  injury  to  the  sensitive  film.  To  watch  the  plate  is  to  waste  time.  The 
flow  over  it  should  he  with  gentle  force.  This  can  hest  be  regulated,  ami  a  thorough 
cleansing  from  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  of  every  portion  of  the  negative  be  as.-ured.  by  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  Negative  Washing  Boxes  above  pictured.  Plates  are  simply 
slid  into  the  grooves,  a  guarantee  that  the  film  will  not  be  disturbed  or  marred;  a  bit  of 
hose  is  slipped  over  a  tap,  and  then  at  the  other  end  over  the  spout  on  the  box.  If  need 
be,  another  section  of  rubber  tubing  is  used  to  cany  off  the  waste  water  to  an  outlet. 
After  this  simple  preparation  the  Washing  Box  is  in  readiness  for  service. 


<MS 1 

PRICE 

I     I  Q  "T 

Lib   1 

(iTO* 

ro.  l, 

for  3}  x    4' 

Plates,  . 

.    $1   20 

"  2, 

"4x5 

" 

.       1   25 

"   3, 

'•    4|  x    5.', 

" 

.       1   30 

"   4, 

"    41,  x    6.1 

it 

.       1  35 

"   5, 

'•5x7 

(( 

.       1  40 

"   6, 

"5x8 

u 

1   50 

"   7, 

"    6.1  x    8', 

It 

.       1   75 

"   8, 

"    8    xlO 

tl 

.       2  25 

LARGER  SIZES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
Painted  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  4:0  cts.  additional  for  each  size. 

Cloth  Rubber  Hose  Supplied  for  the  above  Boxes  at  28  cts.  Per  Foot. 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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UfiWfm  *  0F  *  PH0T06PPJIIC  4  CPJxlIOTY, 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL, 

By    Rev.    T.    FREDERICK     HARDWICH,    M.  A. 

NINTH  EDITION. 

Edited    by   J.    TRAILL    TAYOR 

Illuminated  Cover,  $2.00  per  Copy.  Cloth  Bound,  $2.50  per  Copy 


Historical  Sketch  of  Early  Photography. 

Outlines  of  General  Chemistry. 

Vocabulary  of  Photographic  Chemicals. 

The  Salts  of  Silver  Employed  in  Photography. 

On  the  Development  of  an  Invisible  Image  by 
Means  of  a  Reducing  Agent. 

Fixing  Agents. 

The  Manufacture  of  Photographic  Collodion. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Nitrate  Bath. 

On  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Photo- 
graphs. 

On  the  Theory  of  Positive  Printing. 

The  Photographic  D>ark  Room. 

Formulae  for  Negative  Solutions. 

Manipulations  of  the  Wet  Collodion  Processes. 


CONTENTS— <t>«3- 

The  Positive  Collodion  Process  on  Glass  or 
Metallic  Plates  (Ferrotypes). 

The  Negative  Collodion  Processes  on   Glass. 

Portraiture — Positive  and  Negative. 

Photographic  Enlargements. 

The  Practical  Details  of  Photographic  Print- 
ing. 

The  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process. 

The  Collodion  Emulsion  Process. 

Willis's  Process  for  Engineer's  Plans. 

Micro- Photography. 

The  Optics  of  Photography. 

On  Binocular  Vision  and  the  Stereoscope. 

Chromotype  or  Lambertype. 

Appendix. 


Edition  Selling  Rapidly.      Having  arranged  for  a  special  lot  of  this  book  from  English  sheets, 
I  offer  them  to  the  trade  direct.      Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


AMERICAN 


DRY-PLATE. 


A-~r*&$ijK-™ 


UNRIVALLED  FOR  ATELIER  OR  OUTDOOR  WORK. 

No  plate  in  the  market  has  given  as  great  satisfaction  as  "  Dumble's  Ameiican."  Send 
your  orders.  If  you  do  not  like  them  no  charge.  Being  practical  photographers  we  under- 
stand exactly  the  difficulties  attending  the  change  from  wet  to  dry.  Consult  us  in  person  or 
by  letter.     A  special  department  for  reconting. 

We  also  supply  many  leading  houses  with  their  choicest  Portraits  in  Crayon,  India 
Ink,  or  "Water  Colors,  at  trade  rates.  Everything  thoroughly  artistic,  and  entire  satis- 
faction guaranteed.     Address,  with  stamp, 

A.  E.  DUMBLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

+ %n\m- — * 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
'     MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIG-TLANDER    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  WONDERFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOF 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


F0R         ^jn     \  a.  (Mf^  F0R 

PORTRAITS.     ^MW\W$y$t%       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY    AND    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGEAPHEE. 
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H.  NORDEN, 


MANUFACTURER   OF 


Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

Office  and  Factory,  827  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 


FIRST    PREMIUM. 
ED.  WUESTNER,  Business  Manager, 
Dear  Sir: 

Our  new  building,  just  completed,  is  the  largest  and  best-appointed  establishment 
in  that  line,  on  the  continent. 

With  increased  facilities  and  improved  machinery  we  are  able  to  execute  orders  for 
our  superior 

EXTRA-RAPID 

GELATINE  DRY  PLATES, 

with  promptness  and  dispatch. 

Our  plates  are  pronounced  by  impartial  judges,  more  SENSITIVE,  BRILLIANT, 
CLEAR,  and  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  heretofore  manufactured  in  the  World. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Nordeu's  Extra-Rapid  (Gelatine  Dry  Plates;  should  you  not  be 
able  to  obtain  them,  address  our  Sole  Agents, 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

Nos.  419  &  421  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

OR  OUR  FACTORY, 

H.  NORDEN,  GELATINE  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

827  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5 
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"THE  MOUND  CITY" 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STOCK  HOUSE. 

H.  A.  HYATT,  Proprietor,  411  N.  Fourth  St., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

BEST  GOODS  AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 
AGENT   FOR  THE 

WESTERN  INTERIOR  DECORATING  CO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACCESSORIES,  BACKGROUNDS,  Etc. 

SAMPLES   SENT   ON   APPLICATION. 
Address  all  Orders 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411   N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEIDHADRT'S  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

GUARANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MAEKET. 

The  magnificent  display  of  pictures  made  on  these  plates  by  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  FOR  "WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
%m~  TRY    OUR    "NEW"    DEVELOPER.  -°®g 

PRICES   OF   NEIDHARDT'S   PLATES. 

Size.  Per  doz. 

31-  x  4 \       .         .         .         .         .      .  $0  65 

4x5 95 

4ix5j 1  00 

4Jx6j- .1  25 

5x6 1  35 

5x7 1  65 

5£x7        .         ...        .         .  1  75 

5x8 1  85 

11  x  14  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

IsTo.  361  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 


Size.  Per  doz. 

6J  x  8i $2  40 

8    x  10  .         .         .         .         .         .     3  60 

10  xl2 5  20 

11  xl4 6  80 

14   xl7 10  00 

17  x20 17  50 

18  x22 20  00 

20   x  24 .         .         .         .         .         .  24  00 
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Ground  Glass 


Substitute. 


Manufactured  only  by 

Alfred  L.  Nance, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 


DEALER  IN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

Artists'  Materials,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Mirrors,  Etc., 
HENDRICKS'  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRICE    LISTS    FURNISHED    ON    APPLICATION 


ALBERT  MOORE  «■  SOLAR  ENLARGER, 

THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 


IS  NEARLY  ALL  GONE. 

SETTER   THAN  ANT   OF  ITS  PREDECESSORS.      IT  IS   CALLED  THE  CHEAPEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

144  PAGES.— 50   CENTS;   CLOTH   COVER,  $1.00—144   PAGES. 

Two  thousand  copies  were  ordered  by  one  dealer  before  the  book  was  half  printed,  and 
more  than  three  thousand  are  now  sold. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

FOR  SALE  BY.  ALL  DEALERS. 


-T  H  E 


PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER 


SECOND  HALF 


SECOND  HALF 


Will  Contain  some  Neiv  Elements,  for  the  tise  of  the  Fraternity,  which 

tvill  be  appreciated. 

NOTABLY,  A  SERIES  OF  BRIGHT  PAPERS,  ENTITLED, 

"Photo.  Art  Among  the  Studios." 

By  Miss  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS,  of  New  York, 

The  Distinguished  Authoress  and  Art  Critic. 


OUR  PICTURE,  each  month,  will  be  a  real  novelty,  and  include  productions 
from  the  negatives  of  Wm.  Kurtz,  N.  Y.;  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Philadelphia; 
Henry  Rocher,  Chicago;  J.  Carbutt,  Philadelphia;  W.  A.  Nye,  Chicago; 
and  others,  giving  results  by  Electric  Light,  from  various  brands  of  emulsion 
plates,  etc. 

Ail  the  Photographic  News  of  the  World  will  be  regularly  printed  in  its  pages. 

A  few  sets  only  of  the  first  half  of  the  volume  for  1883,  For  Sale. 

IE  DESIRE  L0O0  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  CROWN  OUR  TWENTIETH  YEAR. 


a@r  wont  you  \  TTVTPPP  A  Q"F  HTTP  T  TQT I  B?  getting  one 

PLEASE  TEY  TO  j  H*  Ulb-DiilOlj  U  U  It  LilO  1  { NEW  SUBSOKIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums  for  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 


$^-A  few  Sets  of  Bach  Numbers  left  for  18S3.~®& 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  $2.50 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid.    Positively  in  advance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or- 
der, or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  is  preferable  to 
bank-notes.  Clearly  give  your  Post- 
Office,  County,  and  State. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac. 
companied  by  the  postage  in  addition. 


ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound 
with  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 

One  Six         One 

Month.  Months.   Year. 

One  Page $20.00  $110.00  $200.00 

Half    *'    12.00       66.00     120.00 

Quarter  Page...  7.00 
Eighth  *'  ...  4.00 
Cards,    6  lines 

orless 2.00 


38.50 
22.00 


70.00 
40.00 


11.00       20.00 


The  attention  of  advertisers,  and 
those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 
is  called  to  our  Specialties  pages. 
Terms,  $2  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 
line,  always  in  advance.  Duplicate 
insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 
to  our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 
phers having  articles  for  exchange  can 
insert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 
of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 
line,  of  seven  words  to  a  line. 

Operators  desiring  situations,  no 
charge. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


Six  Outfits  Sold  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and  Hundreds  in  the  United  States. 


THE  PLAQUE. 


MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH  asks  the  attention  of  photographers  who  are  seeking 
Something  New  to  examine  the  advantages  of  his  PLAQUE. 

The  above  is  a  fac  simile  of  one  of  these  splendid  pictures.  Everybody 
should  make  them.  Four  samples,  $i.  Patent  license  for  full  term  of  three 
patents,  and  complete  outfit,  except  the  letter  press,  $25. 


(Translated  from  Liesegang'  s  Photographisches  Archiv.) 

DuSSELDORF,  GERMANY^  July  I,  1883 

A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PICTURE  POPULAR  IN  AMERICA. 

"We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  the  American  photographer,  Clench,  in  connection  with  the  Plaque, 
a  new  style  of  picture  which  is  attracting  great  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  not  only  amongst  the  fraternity 
but  the  public  in  general.  The  picture,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  sketch,  is  of  the  usual  cabinet  size.  It  makes  at 
once  a  very  pleasant  impression.  The  novelty  consists  in  mounting  the  print  upon  a  card  depressed  like  a  plaque 
and  surrounding  it  by  an  elevated  band.     The  concave  form  of  the  picture  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cameo  press 

MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  New  York,  will  send  four  sample  pictures  on  remittance  of  one  dollar 
(4  marks  25),  and  will  grant  the  license  for  the  full  term  of  his  patent,  including  the  necessary  outfit,  for  $25. 

The  white  paper  with  the  picture  measures  o  centimetres." 


<-n@_ 


SEE  SAMPLES  AT  MILWAUKEE.- 


$s~* 


-SEE  TESTIMONIALS  INSIDE.- 


F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

—**- 

Plain  or  colored,  properly  framed,  the  PLAQUE  makes  the  most  stylish  picture  introduced. 


20th  YEAE.    SSFTBMBEIR.,  1883. 


Number  237. 


50  Cents. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 


IP  ktcr  jjr  ap  kt\ 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


EDITED  BY  EDWARD  L.  WILSON. 


PHILADELPHIA:   EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

PUBLISHER   AND   PROPRIETOR, 

Nos.  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street. 

SUBSCKIPTIONS  EEOEIVED  BY  ALL  NEWS  AND  STOCKDEALEES. 
Five  Dollars  per  Annum,  in  Advance. 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Philadelphia  as  second-class  matter. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIOS,  Fourth  Thousand,  $4.00,  SSiSSg 
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PAGE 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTHONY  &  CO.,  E.  &  H.  T.  Eastman's  Gelatino- 
bromide  (special)  Dry  Plates. 

BACHRACH  &  BRO.     Celloidine. 

BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BLAIR  TOUROGRAPH  AND  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

CARBUTT,  J.  Gelatine  Dry  Plates  and  Improved 
Dry  Plate  Lantern. 

CHICAGO  DRY-PLATE  CO.     Beebe  Dry  Plates. 

CLARK,  J.  L.     Gold  and  Silver  Refiner. 

CLEMONS,  JOHN  R.     Albumen  Papers. 

CLENCH,  F.  B.     The  Plaque. 

COLLINS,  SON  &  CO.,  A.  M.     Photograph  Cards. 

COMPOUND  OXYGEN. 

COOPER,  CHAS.  &  CO.     Union  Negative  Cotton. 

CRAMER,  G.      Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 

DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO.  Merchants  in 
all  Requisites  Pertaining  to  Photography. 

FRENCH  &  CO.,  BENJ.  Voigtlander  &  Son  and 
Darlot  Lenses.     The  Wonderful  Euryscope. 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY-PLATE  CO.  Neidhardt's 
Gelatine  Dry-Plates. 

GENNERT,  G.     Albumen  Paper. 

HANCE'S  SPECIAL  SPECIALTIES. 

HARDWICH'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 

HEARN'S  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

HENDRICKS,  FRANCIS.  Photographic  Sup- 
plies, etc. 

HOWSON'S  PATENT  OFFICES. 

HYATT,  H.  A.     New  Brand  of  Dry  Plates. 

KNISELY  &  MILLER.  The  Hayes'  Patent  Pho- 
tographic Skylight. 


MAGEE  &  CO.,  JAMES  F.  Photographic  Chem- 
icals. 

MANHATTAN  DRY  PLATES. 

MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC    CHEMISTRY. 

MOORE,  ALBERT.     Solar  Enlarger. 

MOSAICS,  1383. 

OPTICAL  LANTERNS  AND  SLIDES. 

OURDAN,  JOSE  P.  Hydro-Bromo  Gelatine  Dry 
Plates. 

PEERLESS  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS  SINCE  1878. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ROBINSON'S  NEW  MODEL  PHOTO.  TRIMMER. 

SCHOLTEN.     To  the  Fraternity 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  New  Dres- 
den Albumen  Three  Crown  Paper.  Negative 
Washing  Boxes. 

SINGHI'S  VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT. 

SOMERVILLE,  J.  C.     Outfits  a  Specialty. 

THE  BLAIR  COMBINATION  CAMERA. 

THE  "GAZELLE"  DRY  PLATE. 

WALKER,  REID  &  INGLIS.  "Insoluble"  Dry 
Plates. 

WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.  Ross  and  Steinheil  Lenses, 
Photo.  Frames,  Goods,  Stereoscopes,  and 
Views. 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

WILSON'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  ORIENT. 


119  South  Fourth  St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Branch  Office, 
60S  Seventh  Street, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 

jili* 

H.  HOWSOX, 

Engineer  and  Solicitor  of  Patents. 

C.  HOWSON, 

Attorney  at  Law,  and  Counsel  in 
Patent  Cases. 

i 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 


-Nfl  WWfWW  ®N  EVERY  BOTCF  0F  Pp@¥06^PpY.^ 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its, value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST   AND   MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  fayes.    Finely  Illustrated.     Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  is  full  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

SINCE  18T9. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $3.00. 

Issued  July  15th,  1883.     A  splendid  work. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb!  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished   with   six   fine   cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  Eobinson.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1883. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


COPIES  MAILED  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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GREAT  VICTORIES 

AT 

MILWAUKEE. 


<?       CRAMER'S       ~ 


DRY  PLATES. 


TT 


USED  BY  THE 


\  LEADING  PHOTO&HAPHERS  & 


<fc 


*< 


*  fiY  AU-  *>' 


^ 


REDUCED  PRICE   LIST. 


3ix4J, perdoz.,  $0  60 

4x5, "  "  0  90 

4ix5£, "  "  1  00 

4£x6£, "  "  1  20 

5x7, "  "  1  55 

5x8, "  "  1  75 

6^x81, "  "  2  30 

8    x  10,  ....     .  "  "  3  40 


10  x  12, perdoz.,  $5  00 


11  xl4 

14x17 
16x20 
17x20 
18x22 
20x24 


6  50 
10  00 

16  00 

17  00 
20  00 
24  00 
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GET  THE  BEST! 


GET  THE  BEST! 


Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

Warranted  Perfect  f  ffl  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 


FOR   SALE   BY- 


D.  N.  McDonald,      : 
A.  N.  Oldfield,    .     . 
Theo.  Schumann, 
Bachrach  Bros., 
Richard  Walzl,  .     . 
C.  H.  Codman  &  Co., 
Benj.  French  &  Co., 
David  Tucker  &  Co., 
Douglass,  Thompson 

&Co.,  .... 
C.  F.  Rice.,  .... 
N.  C.  Thayer  &  Co., 
Hiram  J.  Thompson, 
Sheen  &  Simpkinson, 
P.  Smith  &  Co., 
Sargent  &  Co., 
P.  Smith  &  Co., 
Allen  Bros.,  . 
Geo.  R.  Angell, 
A.  M.  Harris, 
Blessing  Bros., 
Peck  Bros., 
James  Lett, 
A.  Black  &  Co., 
H.  Lieber  &  Co., 

E.  J.  Weeks,     . 
Mullett  Bros. 
J.  V.  Escott  &  Sons, 
W.  D.  Gatchel  &  Co., 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. 
Columbus,  O. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Gustav.  Bode,  . 

0.  H.  Peck,  . 
S.  T.  Blessing, 
G.  Moses,  .  . 
G.  Gennert,  . 
Scovill  Mfg.  Co., 

E.  L.  Eaton,  .  . 
Thos.  H.  McCollin, 
John  Haworth,  . 
Wilson,  Hood  &  Co 
Wolf  &  Cheyney, 
Wm.  S.  Conner,  . 
John  I.  Shaw,  .     . 

1.  D.  Dexter,  .     . 
Jas.  H.  Smith, 

H.  D.  Marks,  .  . 
Sam.  Partridge,  . 
T.  F.  Indermill.  . 
Rud.  Uhlman, 
H.  A.  Hyatt,  .  . 
J.  C.  Somerville, 
Zimmerman  Bros., 
D.  J.  Ryan,  .  .  . 
A.  M.  Powers, 
Geo.  W.  Sittler, 

F.  Hendrick-, 
Sessions  &  Kohne, 
J.  H.  Kirk,.     .     . 
Elmer  &  Tenney, 


Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Omaha  ,Neb. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg. 
Portland,  Me. 
Quincy,  111. 
Rochester. 
San  Francisco. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Schnectady. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Syracuse,  N. 'Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Winona,  Minn. 


If  your  Dealer  will  not  supply  you,  apply  to  my  Eastern  Agent, 

G.  GENNERT,  105  William  St.,  New  York, 

OR   DIRECT  TO 

G.  CRAMER  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
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ALL  ONE  PRICE ! 


EASTMAN'S 

RAPID,  INSTANTANEOUS, 

TROPICAL,  and  SPECIAL 

Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates 

Have  all  been  REDUCED  to  one  Uniform  Price, 

AS  FOLLOWS: 


Size,  31/  x  4X, 
"4      x5, 
"     4^  x  5%, 
"     4Xx6^, 
"5      x7, 
"5      x8, 
"     6^x8^, 
"     8      x  10, 


Per  doz.,  $0  60 

90 

1   00 

1   20 

1   55 

1  75 

2  30 

3  40 


Size,  10  x  12, 

"  11x14, 

"  14x17, 

"  16  x  20, 

"  17x20, 

"  18x22, 

"  20  x  24, 


Per  doz.,  $5  00 

6  50 

10  OO 

16  00 

17  00 
"         20  OO 

24  OO 


Discount  as  follows :  Orders  amounting  to  $50,  5  per  cent.;  over  $50, 
and  under  $100,  10  per  cent.;  over  $100,  and  under  $200,  15  per  cent. 

BEAR  IN  MIND  THAT 


THE  TROPICALS 


Are  the  ONLY  ONES  that  can  be 
used  in  HOT  WEATHER  without 
ICE  or  ALUM. 


ALSO,  THAT 


THE  SPECIALS!?™"! 


MOST  SENSITIVE,  MOST 
,  and  CLEANEST  DRY- 
PLATES  ever  made. 


A  Distinguished  Painter  who  has  taken  up  Amateur  Photography  says 
the  "Specials"  are  quicker  than  chain  lightning. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS- 


SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS, 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  NEW  PAPER.    NOW  READY. 

<r->£ THE  NEW 2^ 

EAGLE  SATIN  FINISH. 

Although  my  importations  of  paper  have  had  a  most  satisfactory  sale,  and  the  old  favorite 
brands  will  be  continued  in  the  market  of  the  same  quality,  T  have  a  New  Brand  which  I  offer 
for  public  favor  which  I  believe  to  be  SOMETHING  SUPERIOR. 

s@r$40.00  A  REAM.^        «^A  REAM  $40.00.^a 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.     See  Prints  in  this  Magazine. 

G.  GENNERT,  Sole  Importer,  105  William  St.,  New  York. 


I3VL 


OVE 


J2>- 


PRACTICAL  DRY  PLATE  HOLDER 


C.  H.  SCOFIELD,  Inventor. 


i.  Back  view  of  envelope  with  plate  half  inserted.  2.  Front  view  of  envelope  with  slide  partly  drawn. 
3.  Camera  with  frame  and  shutter  adjusted  for  exposure.  4.  Frame  for  receiving  ground  glass  aud  envelope  for 
attachment  to  camera. 

The  improvement  consists  of  a  stiff  board  slide,  that  is  entirely  drawn  out  of  the  Holder  when  an  exposure  is 
made  and  a  shut-off  of  light,  which  closes  the  aperature  caused  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  slide. 

These  Holders  commend  themselves  to  the  amateur  and  view  photographer  by  reason  of  the  ease  and  security 
with  which  a  large  number  of  plates  can  be  transported,  saving  the  operator  the  necessity  of  finding  a  dark-room  for 
changing  plates,  or  of  carrying  the  plates  protected  by  a  number  of  weighty  and  expensive  dry-plate  holders. 

The  advantage  of  the  operator  in  the  gallery  will  readily  be  seen.  In  the  case  of  preparation,  when  rushes 
so  frequently  occur,  sufficient  plates  for  the  day's  work  may  be  packed  in  these  holders  and  placed  conveniently 
near  the  camera,  this  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  dark-room  for  and  with  every  plate  used,  thus 
saving  time  and  enabling  at  least  twice  as  many  sittings  to  be  made  as  could  otherwise  be  done. 

To  use  the  improved  Practical  Plate-Holders,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  frame  attachment  for  whatever  size  of 
camera  you  propose  to  work  them  with. 

In  ordering,  to  simplify  matters,  please  observe  the  fallowing  instructions  ;  First  lay  your  ground-glass  frame 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  outline  the  exact  dimensions  Next  give  correctly  by  an  inside  line  the  size  of  rabbets,  so 
as  to  insure  an  exact  fit.     Aud  finally  state  what  size  of  holder  you  intend  to  use. 

To  warrant  the  good  results  of  our  holder,  your  frame  should  be  ordered  with  holders 

WE  APPEND  PRICES, 


!*!f*' perdoz.j   $350 

ftxxsk,:  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '. 

fKxejs, 

5     x8, 

6^x8^, 


J      4  50 

5  00 

6  00 


8x10, per  doz.,  $7  25 

10x12,  .......    .  ..  12  00 

11x14, 

14x17, 

16x20, 

20x24, 


made 

r    to 

n  order. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 


G.   GENNERT,    No.    105   WILLIAM   ST.,   NEW   YORK. 

Eastern  Agent  for  the  G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE,  Best  in  the  World. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

MAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Kt.  Kev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Kichmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
"Win.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  to  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

194  Worth  St,  New  York. 


J.  C.   SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 

AND  KEEP 

American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Three  per  cent,  off'  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


<>    IT   IS   RESPECTFULLY  SUGGESTED  TO^>- 

Employers  of  Photographic  Help,  Wives  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Relatives  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT   NO   MORE   ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT   CAN  BE  FOUND   THAN 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Hundreds  have  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and 
from  both  givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise, 
approval,  and  satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes  :  "The  $4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book." 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employe  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilson's  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues. 
— Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  liter- 
ature will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the 
work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of 
America  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer. 
—Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject. — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson 
could  hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and 
practical  publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  pho- 
tographer, and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
soon  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Pliotographic 
Times  and  American  Photographer. 


Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 

B.  W.  Kilburn,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that 
his  $i  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  com- 
mission off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  its  price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you 
have  played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photo- 
graghic  stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer;  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4t 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 

C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 
the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  o"ur- 
selves  who  are  "out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — J.  R. 
Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

Your  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out ;  practical 
and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


That  Wilson' s  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.     The  fourth  thousand  is  being  sold. 

$4.00-WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS-S4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

1  (OVEB.) 


ANY  READER  WILL  SEE   THE   ADDITIONAL  VALUE   GIVEN  TO 
ANY  WORK  BY  A  FULL  INDEX. 

"PHOTOGRAPHICS"  IS  WELL  SUPPLIED  WITH  SUCH. 


SPECIMEN  INDEX  PAGE  PKOM   WILSON'S  PHOTOGPtAPHICS. 


Intensifier,  The. 

A inmonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,  Rectifying   Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View    Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning"  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring"  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo-Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 

Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 

Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's     Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"Spotting"  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


Screens  and  Curtains. 

Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives)  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening   Gelatine  Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrade 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy. 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  Iodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [of. 

Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
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The  amateur  and  his  old  friend,  the  daily  worker,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
literature  line,  and  we  ask  their  attention  to  the  following  list,  which  includes 
about  everything  there  is  need  for.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  every  branch 
of  photography. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer.  A  monthly  magazine,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
superior  merit.  #5  a  year;  $2.50  for  six  months. — Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen 
years  of  success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to  the  practical,  working,  growing 
photographer.     Do  not  go  without  its  valuable  help. 

The  Practical  Printer.  By  C.  W.  Hearn  Price,  $2.50.  Second  edition  now  ready. — 
This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into  all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver 
printing,  and  is  full  oi  good. 

Photographers'  Pocket  Reference -book.  By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.  Price,  $1.50. — For 
the  dark-room.  It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other  book.  Full  of  formulas — short,  practical,  and 
plain. 

American  Carbon  Manual.  Price,  $2. — For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing 
process,  this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 

The  Ferrotyper's  G-uide.  Price,  75  cents. — Cheap  and  complete.  For  the  ferrotyper, 
this  is  the  only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper  cover, 
$1. — For  the  art  photographer. 

"Wilson's  Photographies.  The  newest  and  most  complete  photographic  lesson-book. 
Covers  every  department.     352  pages.     Finely  illustrated.     Only  $4.     By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes.  Price,  $2  per 
volume. — For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts  in  entertaining  style  of  about  2,000 
places  and  things,  including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Bigelow's  Artistic  Photography.  Price  reduced  to  $4. — For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats 
his  "Album  of  Lighting  and  Posing."     Superb  !     With  twelve  photographs  and  instructions. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Composition.  Price,  $3.50. — All  should  study  it.  A  splendid 
work,  largely  illustrated,  giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  posing. 

Studies  in  Artistic  Printing.  By  C.  W.  Hearn.  Price,  $3.50. — Embellished  with  six 
fine  cabinet  and  promenade  portrait  studies. 

The  Photographic  Colorists'  G-uide.  By  John  L.  Gihon.  Cloth,  $1.50. — The  newest 
and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883.  A  year-book.  Cloth  bound,  $1 ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — Back  volumes,  same  price. 

The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A  guide  to  the  young  photogra- 
pher, either  professional  or  amateur.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver-Printing.  By  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney, 
R.E.,F.R.S.     Price,  50  cents.     Illuminated  cover.     Cloth  bound,  75  cents. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1883,  as  volume  I.,  and  The 
Photo.  News  Year  Book  for  1883,  as  volume  II.    Price,  $1  for  the  two  volumes. 

How  to  Make  Pictures.  (Second  edition  of  5,000  copies.)  The  ABC  of  Dry-plate  pho- 
tography.    By  Henry  Clay  Price.     Price,  illuminated  cover,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Photography  with  Emulsion.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,F.R.S.  Price,  $1 
per  copy. 

Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  in  Dry-plate  Photography.  Price,  25  cents  per 
copy. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.     Price,  50  cents  per  copy. 

The  Spanish  edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.  Ligeras  Lecciones  sobre  Fotografia 
Dedicados  a  Los  Aficionados.     Price,  $1  per  copy. 

All  orders  for  above  will  be  filled,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  price  at  the 
office  of  this  magazine. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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188  2. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
ioners, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


1882. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Hos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  &.   THOMPSON. 


-» — • — ■»- 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 

system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
— -  supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 


THE  GREAT  ATTRACTION  AT  MILWAUKEE 


-WAS- 


THE  PLAQUE, 

PATENTED,  OCTOBER  10  AND  DECEMBER  5th,  1882,  AND  JANUARY  2d,  1883. 
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After  much  careful  experiment,  I  have  perfected  machinery  and  other  J 
means  for  producing  my  new  invention,  and  am  prepared  to  supply  appa-  »j 
ratus  and  instructions  to  photographers,  made  with  special  care.  II 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet-size  picture,  mounted  on  Clench's  specially  TJ 
designed  cards ;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep  cameo  form,  H 
with  a  peculiar  rim  to  represent  a  Plaque. 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  Having  found  that  it  would  save  my 
fellow  photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and  money, 
if  given  in  hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce  The  Plaque, 
I  have  prepared  myself  to  supply 

Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  my  Patents,  Outfits,  Accessories,  "with 

Full  Instructions  to  make  Plaques.     All  the  Photographer 

needs  in  addition  to  the  Outfit  is  a  Letter-press. 

I  will  send  four  sample  Plaques  for  $i.     Licenses,  including  outfits,  $25. 
For  reduced*  photographs,  see  Phi  la.  Photo,  and  Photo.  Times  for  Dec. 

»■* — •« TESTIMONIALS. * 
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"Send  me  the  complete  apparatus  with  full 
instructions  for  making,  also  400  mounts." — 
F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  immediately." — Alba 
Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N~.  Y. 

"The  style  is  quite  worthy  of  admiration. 
Please  send  me  a  full  outfit." — C.  M.  French, 
Uarretsville,  0. 

"I  think  them  very  nice.  Send  me  the  outfit 
with  instructions." — E.  R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Your  Plaque  is  new,  neat,  and  nobby.  Send 
me  the  outfit.  I  like  them  very  much." — Charles 
W.  Buell,   Warsaic,  N.  Y. 

"  I  want  to  make  Plaques.  Send  me  the 
outfit." — L.  R.  Evans,  Scranton,  Pa. 

"I  like  the  style  very  much,  and  believe  as  a 
novelty  they  will  take  a  good  run.  I  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  them  in  my  business.  Please 
give  me  all  the  necessary  information." — J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  with  full  details  and  stock 
of  cards." — R.  E.  RoCKWOOD,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

"  The  more  I  look  at  them  the  more  I  wish  to 
know  about  them.  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full 
details." — J.  J.  Wolfe,  Lancaster;  0. 

"  I  think  them  quite  pretty  and  nice,  and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  desirable  novelty." — E.  L. 
Brand,  Chicago,  III. 

"I  think  them  very  nice." — Charles  Akin, 
E  canst  on,  III. 

"They  are  fine,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  my  town.  Send  me  the  outfit  at 
once." — J.  H.  Reed,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


"  They  are  very  neat.  Your  style  of  mounting 
them  is  original.'' — E.  D.  Ormsby,  Oakland,  Cal. 

"They  are  very  pretty  and  I  want  them. 
Send  outfit  promptly  by  first  express." — C  C. 
Packard,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"I  am  'gone  struck'  with  the  idea,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  at  once  grant  me  permission 
to  take  them,  even  before  your  patent  is  issued." 
— E.  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

"  I  have  had  splendid  success,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them." — Geo.  P.  Patterson, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

"  The  Plaque  is  a  perfect  success.  Am  very 
much  pleased." — S.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"  Outfit  for  Plaque  at  hand  ;  have  made  several 
dozen  samples.  Everything  works  0.  K.  Every 
body  seems  pleased  with  the  Plaque  picture.  I 
get  one  dollar  each  for  duplicates." — J.  N.  Lutz, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

"Samples  just  received,  and  am  more  pleased 
with  thein  even  than  the  copies  in  the  Photogra- 
pher led  us  to  suppose  they  would  be;  we  are 
anxious  to  make  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
send  on  the  Outfit  and  250  Mounts,  the  same  as 
sample." — Ferry  &  Holtzmann,  132  Bowery, 
N.  Y. 

"  Very  much  pleased  with  our  success  in 
working  them." — H.  B.  Hillyer,  Austin,  Texas. 

"  I  am  working  Plaques,  and  like  them  very 
much." — E.  E.  Henry-,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

"  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  results, 
and  have  not  the  least  trouble  in  making  them." 
— Ferry  &  Holtman,  New  York. 

— "S>° — -^a 


^e ■+• NEW  TESTIMONIALS   ADDED  WEEKLY. • 

Plaque  Card  JSIounts,  Four  Designs,  for  Sale. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonials  which  have  been  received  for  the 
Plaque,  and  the  list  is  being  added  to  considerably  every  day.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 

F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Cards  and  Outfits  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  to  Licensees. 
(SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  4  OF  COVER.) 
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PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

SINCE   THE   YEAR    1879. 
By  DR  H.  W.  VOGEL, 

Professor  and  Teacher  of  Photography  and  Spectrum  Analysis  at  the  Imperial 

Technical  High  School. 

A  Review  of  the   more   Important   Discoveries   in 

Photography  and  Photographic  Chemistry 

within  the  Last  Four  Years, 

WITH  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  EMULSION  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND 

AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  AMATEURS. 

INTENDED  ALSO  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 
OF  THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Revised  by  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  ELLERSLIE  WALLACE,  Jr.,  M.D. 


S3.00.         347    F^GOESS,        S3.00- 

With  Seventy-two  Illustrations,  and 'an  admirable  portrait  taJcen  ivith 
Electric  Light,  by  W.  Kurtz,  New  York. 

(SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE.) 
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Concerning  the  Characteristics  of  Gelatine. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Photographic  Optics. 
New  Objectives. 

Artificial  Light  and  its  Application  to  Pho- 
tography. 
Chemical  Photometers. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Photographic  Apparatus. 
Cameras,  Changing-boxes,  and  Tripods. 
Instantaneous  Shutters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  New  Photographic  Processes. 

A.  New  Negative  Processes  (Dry  Processes). 
Preparation  of  Gelatine  Emulsion. 

a.  The  Author's  Method. 

b.  Eder's  Method  with  Ammonio-nitrate 

of  Silver. 

c.  Eder's   Combination  Method  with  the 

Author's  Modification. 

d.  Eder's  New   Method  with  Carbonate 

of  Ammonia. 

e.  Precipitation  Methods. 

f.  Vogel's  Emulsion. 

B.  The  Manipulation  of  the  Gelatine  Plates. 
i.  Gelatine  Plates. 

a.  The  Exposure. 

b.  The  Development. 

c.  The  Fixing. 

d.  The  Intensifying. 

e.  The  Drying  and  Finishing. 

2.  Vogel's  Emulsion  Plates. 

3.  Failures  in  Gelatine  Plates. 

4.  Notes  on  the  Gelatine  Process. 

C.  New  Positive  Processes. 

1.  The  Platinum  Processes  (Platinotype). 

2.  New  Silver  Printing  Processes. 

3.  New  Enlargement  Processes  and  Appa- 

ratus. 

4.  New  Permanent  Printing  Processes. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Photographic  ^Esthetics  and   Portrait 
Technique. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Photography  for  Amateurs. 


We  append  a  Sample  of  the  Elaborate  Index  Sujtplied  with  the  Booli. 


Mercadier,  Thermophone. 

Metals  and  their  compounds,  effect  of 

light  on . 
Modifications  of  chloride  of  silver, 
of  bromide  of  silver. 

Negative  processes,  new. 
Negrotype,  Itterheim's. 
Nelson's  pyro-developer. 
New  styles  of  pictures, 
of  portraiture. 
Nickelsen's  instantaneous  shutter. 
Nitroprusside    of   sodium,  sensitive- 
ness of. 

Obernetter's  emulsion  process. 

application    to    enlarged 
and  reduced  negatives, 
washing  of. 
pyro-developer. 
Objectives,  new. 
for  amateurs. 
Oleococca  oil,  sensitiveness  of. 
Ott,  preparation  of  pigment  paper. 
Oxalate  developer. 

for  line  copies, 
for  under-timed  plates, 
hyposulphite  in. 
preparation  of  (Elder), 
restoring  the. 
of  mercury,  its   behavior  in  the 
light, 
photometer, 
of  potash,  neutral. 


Packing  emulsion  plates. 
Perchlorate  of  silver,  sensitivness  of. 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen  for   removing 
green  fog. 
for  purifying  gelatine. 
Phipson  on  actinium. 
Photo-electricity. 

-polymerism. 
Photography  for  amateurs. 
Photogravure  process. 
Photometer,  chemical. 

Dore's. 

Mucklow  and  Spurge's. 

Taylor's. 

unit  for. 

Vogel's. 

Warnerke's. 
Photophone,  Bell's. 
Pigment  paper,  preparation  of. 
Pitting  in  gelatine  plates. 
Pizzighelli  and  Hiibl's  platinotype. 

anthrakotype. 

cyanotype. 

instantaneous  shutter. 

on  the  oxalate  developer. 

positive-blue  process. 

sulphide   of   soda    in    the    pyro- 
developer. 
Plante's  secondary  battery  for  elec- 
tric light. 
Plaque  picture,  Clench's. 

method  of  operating  with. 
Plate-holders,  American. 

bonanza. 


Plate-holders,  Flamming  dry  plate. 

new  styles 

silver  saver. 

the  daisy. 
Platinotype,  Pizzighelli  and  Hubl's. 
Platinum  paper. 

printing,  Willis,  45 
Plener's  emulsion  process. 

stripping  gelatine  negatives. 
Portrait  antiplanetic,  Steinheil's. 

lenses,  new. 
Portrait-making  in  rooms. 

in  the  open  air. 
Potassic  chloro-platinite. 
Potassio-ferric  oxalate. 

-ferrous  oxalate.  . 

Precautions  for  amateurs. 
Precipitation    methods   of    emulsify- 
ing. 
Preliminary  treatment  of  the  glass  for 
gelatine  emulsion  and  Vogel's  emul- 
sion. 
Pressing  the  emulsion. 
Printers'  blocks  from  gelatine  reliefs. 
Processes  with  printers'  ink. 
Promenade     lenses     by    Busch    and 
Voigtlander. 

style  of  portrait. 
Priimm,  keeping  qualities  of  gelatine 
plates. 

reducing  gelatine  negatives. 
Prussiate    of  potash    in    the    devel- 
oper. 


PRICE,  $3.00. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  BY 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


+■ 


-+ 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Douglass^  Thompson  &  Co. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo,  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J.  C.  SOMERYILLE, 


St.  Louis, 


Mo. 


SGOVILL  MANF'ft  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D.  TUCKER  &  CO., 


Buffalo, 


N.  Y. 


BLESSING  &  BBO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


C.H.CODMAN&CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO,, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


f  M.  J,  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


MDLLETT  BROS. 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


SHEEN  &  SIMPKINSON, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
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A    GREAT  SUCCESS/ 

THE 

NEW  DRESDEN  ALBUMEN 


THREE  CROWN  PAPER. 


<&D     WH     cdz> 
y*y      *=»       l^r 

DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


^JadeMa^ 


for  Sa/g  by  all  Photo.  Stock  Dealers. 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Sole  Agents. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUT 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Pribtm  Medallion  Pictures 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
Jg®~No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Ready,        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  Answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  QUICKLY  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  SO  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Aildress  all  orders  to 

SC0VILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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DRESD^ 

EXTRA  l#M  BRILLIANT 

V^  igT  <?/ 


nv 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  18S1. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  The  paper  works  lovely,  ami  is  ;i 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir:  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried  ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I*ve  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Tours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholtf.n. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennf.rt, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the    Eagle    Brand    Albumen    Paper.     I   am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
SKo  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED   BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 


Eastern  Agent  for  CRAMER  &  NORDEN  DRY-PLATES. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE   ALL     KLJVDS    OF 

CARDS  AND   CARDBOARDS 

FOE 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


WAREHOUSE : 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE  LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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TIFLY     THESI^t! 


WAYMODTH'S 

No.  15H, 

THE 

Ormsliy  Pattern, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

Now  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 


VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

19  Sizes 


They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break  ;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
7ieedbut  one  adjustment  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


AEE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Below. 

SEE  TESTIMONIALS. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
he  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL,  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  1  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCREASE 
THEIR 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERY 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine  -trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES  : 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  lor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15%,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,17,18,                                  »                  »             »        Half            .»                >.                      »                »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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HANCE'S 

SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 
This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     fi®*  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 

never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 

dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"    a  RetoucHing  Varnish. 
"    Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"     the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process. 


For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 
"    Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors 
"    Printing  Weak  Negatives. 


All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TKIAL. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE 


III 


Hance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 

OottOn  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer 


Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Kembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPEW1  ftTTOTIIfllVT 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUllLUlllUll 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS.    NO  RETAIL  ORDERS  FILLED,    ORDER  OF  TOUR  DEALER, 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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JAJ(*S  F-  MA»EE  &  0q 


MANUFACTURERS  OF   PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

JIo.  622  pace  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-»fe+  STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED.«^- 


PEFTOIS  of  GOJJ)  and  SIJ.W  WASJF- 

Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention."*1^! 


SINGHI'S 


VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

(Patent  Applied,  for.) 


J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 

Price,  by  mail,  $1,50, 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  i88l,  or  in  Wilson 's 
Pk  olograph  ics . 

by  aTlVe^ebs.      SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
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rt*>*0*'   HO°D    &   Co 

^^   V  +**  825  Arch  Street,  V  \J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 


Centennial,  1876 


Centennial,  1876. 


—  —  —    „ 

Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


f    Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4  to  8  x  10. 

Cabinet  Lenses,  Nos.  3  and  3. 

Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  3. 

Triplets,  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
I  Symmetricals.    Rapid  Symmetricals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereographic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
New  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  till  all  orders. 

Steinheil's  Sons'  apStig  Lenses. 

We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 

No.  1—  1-4  size, 31/  incli  focus, $35  00    |    No.  4—   8x10  size,...  1.0^  inch  focus,. ..$60  00 

»    3—1-3      ..  .51/        »  »        30  00  »    5-10x13      »       ...13^       »  »     70  00 

,,    3—4-4      ,,      7  »  >»        45  00    1        »    6—13x16      »      ...16#       »  »     ....110  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OP 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Views, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA. 

Fourth  Annual  Convention  Held  in 
Milwaukee,  in  the  Exposition  Build- 
ing, August  4,  1883. 

First  Day — Tuesday,  August  7th. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America  con- 
vened on  Tuesday,  August  7th,  at  10  A.  M., 
and  was  called  to  order  hy  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe,  of  Chicago. 

The  President,  in  calling  the  meeting  to 
order,  requested  Mr.  Joshua  Smith,  of 
Chicago,  the  President  of  the  Convention 
last  year,  to  come  to  the  platform  with  the 
other  ex-Presidents. 

The  President. — Gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  Convention,  we  expected  the  Mayor 
of  Milwaukee  here  this  morning  to  give  an 
opening  address  of  welcome ;  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  here,  it  becomes 
my  pleasant  duty  to  give  you  now  one  and 


all,  a  cordial,  hearty  welcome  in  the  name 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. I  declare  the  Photographers'  Conven- 
tion of  1883  open,  and  we  are  now  ready  to 
proceed  to  business.     [Applause.] 

The  President. — Now,  gentlemen,  we 
are  approaching  delicate  ground  ;  the  next 
thing  in  order  will  be  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  If,  however, 
any  gentleman  should  rise  and  move  that 
they  be  read  in  full,  I  should  have  to  call 
him  to  order,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  minutes.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
our  worthy  Secretary  of  last  year,  who  cer- 
tainly gave  us  a  pleasant  entertainment, 
was  more  concerned  about  his  business  with 
boarding-houses,  so  that  he  neglected  the 
non-essentials,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  the 
meeting.  We  have  certainly  what  the 
journals  gave,  but  they  don't  belong  to  us  ; 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  and  I  will  entertain  a  motion  to 
that  effect.  We  will,  however,  at  the  next 
meeting  endeavor  to  give  you  a  set  of  min- 
utes that  you  will  be  proud  of. 

A  motion  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  President. — The  nextbusiness  will 
be  the  report  of  the  standing  committees. 
The  first  one  is  the  Committee  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Photography.    Is  Mr.  Hall  present? 

A  Member. — Mr.  Hall  is  not  here,  and 
will  not  be  here  to-day. 
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The  President. — The  next  name  on 
that  Committee  is  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor ;  is 
he  here,  or  his  representative?  If  so,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  him,  as  the  Com- 
mittee will  have  to  report  quickly. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fuller. — The  present  editor 
of  the  Photographic  Times,  of  New  York, 
has  charge  of  Mr.  Taylor's  correspondence. 

The  report  was  then  presented. 

The  President. — Gentlemen  :  If  you 
expect  to  go  to  a  picnic,  you  have  got  to  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  this  report  until 
to-morrow.  I  would  say,  however,  that 
Mr.  Taylor  has  prepared  a  very  careful 
resume  of  the  work  of  last  year,  which  I 
w,ill  place  in  the  Secretary's  hands. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  Mr.  Taylor  was 
laid  over  until  Wednesday  morning. 

The  President. — Mr.  Eyder  will  now 
read  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Keport  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Your  Committee  hegs  to  represent  the 
condition  of  the  Association  as  most  satis- 
factory. It  is  yearly  growing  in  strength 
and  membership,  having  now  upon  its  roll 
over  one  thousand  members,  and  hourly  in- 
creasing. Its  value  as  a  means  of  progress 
in  an  educational  sense  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated, and  as  a  promoter  of  good-fellowship 
is  invaluable. 

The  past  j'ear  has  lost  to  us  one  of  the 
members  of  our  art  in  the  person  of  our  la- 
mented friend,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  whose 
genial  presence  and  valuable  services  have 
been  in  years  past  conspicuous  in  our  meet- 
ings; from  the  beginning  to  the  last  an 
honored  member  of  our  Association.  Mr. 
Thomas  Charles,  of  St.  Catherine,  Ont., 
another  valued  member,  has  died  in  the  last 
year.  Kespectfully, 

J.  F.  Eyder, 
"W.  A.  Armstrong, 
J.  E.  Beebe, 
W.  H.  Sherman, 
J.  H.  Keed, 

Executive  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  as 
read. 

The  President. — ISTow,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  a  little  sorry,  but  the  only 
thing  that  now  ren  ains  is  what  is  known  in 
the  Constitution  as  the  Annual  Address  by 


the  President.  There  is  a  certain  place 
where  dry  plates  would  be  comparatively 
useful  that  they  say  is  paved  with  good  reso- 
lutions. I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  to-day 
have  to  apologize  for  not  having  prepared 
carefully  and  thoroughly  an  address  for 
this  year;  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  present 
rather  facts  and  photographs  than  words. 
The  Association,  as  you  kDow,  a  year  ago 
when  I  was  elected  President,  received  an 
address  from  me.  I  told  them  and  assured 
them  that  I  would  do  all  that  I  could  to 
advance  the  standard  of  photography  as  far 
as  we  could  possibly  take  it  this  year,  and, 
thanks  to  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Executive 
Committee  I  have  behind  me,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  to  you  an  exhibition 
that  we  certainly  all  are  proud  of. 

As  to  the  progress  of  photography,  that 
rests  more  with  your  eyes  and  brains  than 
with  my  words.  You  can  see  for  yourselves 
in  the  other  room  whether  photography  has 
advanced  in  the  past  year  or  not.  The  work 
is  certainly  going  on.  I  need  say  nothing 
of  the  dry-plate,  since  we  have  the  wet  plate 
for  the  first  time  since  the  dry  plate  came 
into  existence,  before  us,  and  you  can  com- 
pare them  side  by  side.  Though  personally 
I  do  not  see  that  the  dry  plate  sutlers  very 
much,  I  cannot  help  but  admire  the  wet- 
plate  work  as  well.  All  that  we  expect  of 
the  new  means  and  appliances  is  that  they 
will  equal  the  best  wet- plate  work,  which, 
I  think,  never  can  be  excelled  in  black  and 
white. 

The  work  is  going  on  amongst  the  mem- 
bers, cordiality,  good-feeling,  and  kindliness 
towards  each  other  exist,  and  better  than 
all,  true  friendships,  that  are  standing  the 
test  of  years,  are  being  formed  every  year. 
Personally,  I  would  say  that  what  I  owe  to 
your  kindness,  and  what  we  owe  to  each 
other,  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  a  money 
value.  I  have  gained  many  friends — many 
dear,  warm  friends — since  I  entered  pho- 
tography eight  years  ago,  and  they  are  to 
me  very  valuable. 

The  only  other  matter  that  I  think  I 
would  like  to  speak  of  are  for  the  good  of 
the  cause,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  caution, 
namely,  that  during  the  last  three  years  we 
have  exhausted  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  I 
cannot  but  feel  with  no  very  good  results, 
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in  what  is  called  parliamentary  practice. 
With  a  little  patience  on  all  sides,  and  a 
little  forgetfulness,  and  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fact  that  we  are  more  a  hand 
of  wcrkers  than  a  band  of  talkers,  I  think 
we  can  get  along  this  year  without  any 
trouble  at  all. 

To-morrow  morning  we  go  into  executive 
session.  We  will  have  the  electric  light 
hfre  and  a  dark-room,  anc1  I  want  to  have 
this  meeting  a  session  of  work  and  good- 
fellowship.  My  only  ambition  is  that  you 
will  look  back  as  kindly,  as  a  whole,  to  the 
meeting  at  Milwaukee,  in  1883,  as  many  of 
you  do  to  the  grand  old  meetings  of  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo,  and  St.  Louis.  That  is  all 
that  I  can  hope  for. 

That,  gentlemen,  I  believe  is  about  all  I 
have  to  say  this  morning  in  the  way  of  an 
annual  address.  I  could  speak  for  an  hour 
longer,  and  occupy  your  time  until  12 
o'clock,  but  at  that  time  we  leave.  I  think 
that  a  little  more  promptitude  would  help 
us  in  opening  our  sessions.  The  organ  will 
cease  playing  at  the  hours  we  meet,  and  the 
gong  will  be  sounded.  To-day  at  12  o'clock 
we  .'eave  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  depot 
for  the  Soldiers'  Home,  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
cursion planned  for  us.  A  train  will  re- 
turn at  3.40  and  another  at  7.30,  and  you 
can  employ  the  time  in  making  as  many 
views  as  you  wish.  It  is  now  about  11 
o'clock,  and  you  have  an  hour  to  devote  to 
the  business  of  the  morning  as  you  see  fit ; 
the  meeting  is  now  in  your  hands. 

At  this  point  a  motion  was  made  to  ad- 
journ. 

The  President. — If  there  are  any  mat- 
ters of  business  that  you  can  take  up,  and 
thus  use  the  time,  they  can  be  presented 
now.  I  would  say  right  here  to  any  of  you 
who  are  present  who  have  papers  prepared, 
if  you  wish  to  present  them  we  would  like 
to  have  them  handed  in  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  will  now  allude  to  another  matter  which 
is  of  importance  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  in  view  of  our  intended  excur- 
sion, and  I  say  this  so  as  to  get  this  excur- 
sion matter  in  shape.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  each  one  of  you  to  be  provided  with 
tickets.  The  Executive  Committee  will 
have  to  take  some  means  by  which  this  can 


be  expedited.  I  would  like  some  sugges- 
tions from  the  members.  My  own  idea  is 
that  you  go  down  in  a  body,  and  the  badges 
will  be  the  necessary  vouchers  for  the 
ticket ;  that  the  members  move  from  this 
hall  at  12  o'clock  ;  that  they  move  from  the 
front  of  the  building.  Those  who  wish  to 
go  can  form  in  line,  and  in  that  way  save 
trouble  and  annoyance  by  that  plan,  being 
thus  enabled  to  count  noses  and  find  out 
how  many  are  going  out.  If  there  are  any 
further  suggestions,  I  would  like  to  have 
them  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  —  Mr.  President,  it  is 
somewhat  important,  and  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  question,  do  we  have  dinner  at  the 
end  of  the  excursion  ? 

The  President. —  That  is  one  of  the 
things  that  your  Executive  Committee  never 
forgets.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  President. — Are  there  any  further 
questions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  this  after- 
noon ?  There  seems  to  be  rather  a  reluc- 
tance to  commence  anything  in  the  way  of 
elaborate  business  this  morning,  and  while 
I  dislike  to  adjourn  so  early,  perhaps  it  will 
be  just  as  well,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
half  an  hour  we  shall  have  to  commence  to 
form  our  line,  and  if  the  members  of  the 
Convention  do  not  wish  to  remain  here,  and 
will  second  the  motion  that  has  been  made 
to  adjourn,  I  will  put  the  motion  and  we 
can  adjourn. 

A  Member. — In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  of  the  mc  ving  of  the  procession,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  have  the  gong  sounded  in 
front  of  the  building  ? 

The  President. — The  gong  is  about  to 
be  removed  to  that  point.  That  will  be  the 
idea,  and  when  it  is  sounded  you  will  kindly 
form  on  the  sidewalk,  and  that  will  be  all 
the  signal  I  believe  will  be  necessary. 
There  was  a  mistake  made  in  not  having  a 
sign  placed  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  but  that 
will  be  remedied.  As  I  said  before,  the 
time  is  rather  short,  and  we  cannot  discuss 
anything  at  length  or  do  an)'  elaborate 
work,  so  if  the  motion  which  was  made  a 
minute  ago  is  seconded,  I  will  adjourn  if 
you  wish. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  then  carried, 
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and  the  Convention  adjourned  until  Wed- 
nesday morning,  at  10  o'clock.* 

Second  Day.     Morning  Session.     Wed- 
nesday, August  8th. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  when  you 
rise  to  speak,  if  I  am  unfortunate  enough 
not  to  know  the  names  of  the  speakers,  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  announce  your 
names  distinctly.  It  will  oblige  the  re- 
porters very  much.     I  have  three  telegrams 

here  to  read. 

Dresden,  Germany. 

Benecke  and  Gennert,  in  search  of  light 

and  best  albumen  paper,  send  greeting  to 

the  Photographers'  Association  of  America. 

K.  Benecke,  of  St.  Louis. 

G.  Gennert,  of  New  York. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
I  regret  I  cannot  meet  you.    Though  ab- 
sent in  person  my  heart  is  with  you.     The 
photographers  of  Atlanta  send  greeting. 
C.  W.  Motes. 

Association  at  Milwaukee  : 

Your  one-time  secretary,  from  the  hills 
of  West  Virginia,  sends  greeting. 

John  Cadwallader. 

The  President.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  last  night  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Angell,  Harris,  and  Allen,  to  extend  to  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit, 
now  visiting  Milwaukee,  and  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  a 
codial  invitation  to  attend  our  meeting 
to-day. 

A  complimentary  resolution  was  also 
passed,  thanking  the  Commandant  at  the 
"Soldiers'  Home"  for  the  very  pleasant 
afternoon  most  of  you  spent  there  yesterday. 
First  of  all  I  want  to  make  an  apology  to 
the  members  for  an  act  of  inadvertence  on 
my  part  as  your  presiding  officer.  I  forgot 
to  appoint  a  committee  for  nominating  the 
officers  for  the  next  year.  In  order  to  cor- 
rect that  mistake,  as  soon  as  the  first  meet- 
ing was  over  I  made  that  nomination.  The 
committee   has    been    appointed    and    has 

*  An  account  of  the  pleasant  excursion  to  the 
Soldiers'  Home  will  follow  this  report. — Ed. 


met,  but  as  I  understand  that  some  gentle- 
men feel  dissatisfied  with  it,  I  desire  to  say 
it  was  a  mistake,  and  I  leave  the  matter 
for  you  to  accept  or  not  to  accept,  as  you 
chose.  What  shall  we  do  about  that  mis- 
take of  the  presiding  officer? 

Mr.  Cramer. — Will  you  please  give  us 
the  names  of  the  committee? 

The  President. — I  should  prefer  to  put 
it  in  this  way.  If  the  Convention  is  satis- 
fied that  it  was  a  mistake  on  my  part,  I 
will  give  the  names  of  the  committee  and 
ask  them  to  report. 

A  Member. — I  think  it  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Wollinger.- — Before  asking  the 
committee  to  report,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  know  who  the  committee  consists  of? 

President. — I  don't  want  to  announce 
the  committee  if  you  want  the  work  redone. 

A  Member. — I  move  that  the  action  of 
the  President  be  ratified.     Agreed  to. 

The  President. — The  names  of  the 
Committee  are  Messrs.  Schleier,  Green, 
McDonald,  Douglas,  and  Clifford.  If  the 
Committee  is  now  ready  to  report,  we  will 
hear  from  them. 

Mr.  Schleier. — Mr.  President,  without 
any  preliminaries  I  will  save  time  by  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  our  selections.  It  was 
not  a  very  easy  task  to  select  the  officers, 
because  we  had  to  select  from  such  a  large 
and  intelligent  assembly,  but  we  have  done 
the  best  we  could.  We  selected  for  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  of  Kochester,  New 
York  [Applause]  ;  for  Secretary,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Armstrong,  of  Milwaukee  [Applause]  ; 
for  Treasurer,  A.  N.  Hardy,  of  Boston 
[Applause]  ;  for  the  Executive  Committee, 
in  connection  with  the  other  officers  who 
are  to  act  on  the  Executive  Committee, 
Messrs.  G.  A.  Douglass,  of  Chicago,  and 
James  Landy,  of  Cincinnati.  In  regard  to 
a  place  of  meeting,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
find  one.  There  were  many  places  sug- 
gested, but  while  we  canvassed  it  carefully 
it  was  very  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  one 
we  should  select,  so  we  will  have  to  leave  it 
to  the  Convention  to  select  a  place  of  meet- 
ing. The  following  places  are  suggested 
by  the  Committee  to  select  from  ;  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville,  Detroit,  and  Fabian  House, 
White  Mountains.  I  desire  to  state  that  it 
was  Mr.  Clifford  who  urged  the  last  place, 
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and  I  wish  you  would  call  upon  him,  and 
he  will  explain  why  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  Association  to  meet  there.  These  names 
are  merely  suggested  by  the  Committee. 
Mr.  Clifford  can  explain  why  he  suggested 
the  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire. 

We  have  a  list  here  of  Vice-Presidents, 
and  the  members  whom  we  have  selected  to 
act  as  Vice-Presidents,  are  as  follows  : 
Messrs.  Charles  E.  Wallin,  Montgomery, 
Ala.;  R.  W.  Dawson,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
Connecticut,  Colorado,  and  California,  not 
named;  L.  G.  Dixon,  Toronto,  Canada;  L. 
V.  Bea-n,  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota;  Delaware 
and  Florida  not  named  ;  C.  W.  Motes,  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  F.  L.  Goff,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  L. 
M.  Melander,  Chicago,  111.  ;  E.  Klauber, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  G.  Moses,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Maine  not  named;  B.  F.  Childs,  Mar- 
quette, Mich.  ;  A.  L.  Blanks,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.;  F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Lous,  Mo.  ;  J.  P. 
Blessing ;  Montana  not  named ;  W.  L. 
Barnes,  Winona,  Minn. ;  A.  N  Hard}',  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  G.  F.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Nevada,  not  named;  C.  W.  Phil- 
lips, Nebraska  City,  Neb. ;  H.  M.  Sedgwick, 
Zanesville,  Ohio;  Oregon  not  named  ;  John 
Carbutt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  G.  M.  Carlisle, 
Providence,  R.  I.  ;  Now  Mexico  and  South 
Carolina  not  named  ;  A.  W.  Judd,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  ;  P.  H.  Rose,  Galveston, 
Texas;  Utah  not  named;  D.  A.  Clifford, 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt ;  A.  H.  Plecker,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  ;  George  W.  Kirk,  Huntington, 
W.  Va. ;  E.  R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis.; 
Wyoming  not  named. 

Mr.  Schleier. — It  will  be  proper  for  the 
President  to  call  upon  the  Convention  to 
ascertain  if  there  are  any  members  from 
those  States  whom  we  could  not  find.  They 
may  have  arrived  this  morning  or  last 
night. 

A  Member. — I  move  the  report  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  President. — The  proper  thing  is 
to  lay  the  report  on  the  table  for  further 
consideration.  If  the  report  should  be 
adopted,  then  it  would  be  the  sense  of  the 
Convention,  whereas  now  it  is  simply 
the  suggestion  of  the  Committee.  If  a 
motion  is  made  to  lay  it  on  the  table  for 
further  consideration  it  will  not  come  up 


until  to  morrow.  Will  somebody  move  to 
lay  it  on  the  table  for  further  consideration  ? 

The  report  was  then  laid  on  the  table  for 
future  consideration. 

Mr.  Carlisle. — I  move  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  upon  the 
matter  of  location  of  the  next  Convention. 
Agreed  to. 

The  President. — I  will  appoint  that 
committee  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  Now, 
gentlemen,  we  are  ready  for  any  further 
business  this  morning.  I  will  say,  now, 
that  Mr.  Dixon  has  been  actively  engaged, 
and  has  prepared  his  electric  light  to  be 
used  this  evening  in  the  basement  where 
negatives  were  made  j'esterday.  I  have  to 
suggest  that  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening, 
those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  that 
matter,  will  meet  together  in  the  basement. 
To-morrow  morning  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  Dr.  Vogel  [Ap- 
plause], and  to-morrow  evening  to  Mr. 
Wilson  [Applause].  That  is  the  programme 
as  far  as  I  can  state  it  now.  This  afternoon 
will  be  devoted  to  dry-plate  talk  and  dry- 
plate  work,  and  the  session  will  be  from  two 
until  four.  Those  of  you  who  have  experi- 
ence on  that  subject,  or  any  papers  pre- 
pared, we  would  like  to  hear  from.  Now, 
gentlemen,  is  there  anything  further  that 
you  desire  to  offer,  in  the  way  of  legislation, 
for  the  good  of  the  Association  ?  I  would 
like  to  hear  whatever  is  offered,  so  we  can 
come  to  the  practical  work. 

M  ii.  Clark,  of  Indianapolis. — Inasmuch 
as  there  is  not  a  printed  copy  of  the  changes 
in  the  Constitution,  I  move  that  those 
made  last  year  be  now  reported  by  the  Sec- 
retary.    Agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  then  read. 

The  President. — That  makes  the  elec- 
tion to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Carlisle. — I  would  inquire  if  there 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Association  a  sur- 
plus number  of  the  By-Laws  and  Constitu- 
tion that  may  be  had  by  the  members. 

The  President. — There  were  ten  thou- 
sand printed,  and  the  Secretary  can  tell  you 
about  them. 

Mr.  Sherman. — We  have  quite  a  num- 
ber on  hand.  I  will  bring  them  here,  but 
they  are  copies  of  the  old  Constitution. 

The  President. — As   you   seem   to  be 
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pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  acts  of  the 
Association,  and  don't  seem  to  desire  to 
offer  anything  special  now,  we  will  hear  a 
letter  just  received  that  may  give  us  a 
topic  of  discussion  for  this  morning.  It  is 
a  letter  from  Baltimore,  which  I  will  call 
upon  the  the  Secretary  to  read. 

Baltimore,  August  3,  1883. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

Photographers'  Association  of  America. 
Being  unable  to  attend  your  annual  meet- 
ing in  person,  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  of  paramount  importance, 
that  should  engage  the  earnest  and  imme- 
diate attention  of  jour  oldest  and  wisest 
minds. 

Pricks  of  Photographs. 

Gentlemen,  can  you  not  devise  some 
means  to  stop  the  disgraceful  low  prices, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  Cheap  Johns 
who  are  daily  bringing  the  blush  of  shame 
to  our  cheeks? 

Baltimore  has  for  nearly  two  years  been 
cursed  with  cheap  prices,  until  at  this  time 
they  are  being  made  at  the  absolute  cost  of 
material  used,  and  that  by  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  labor  in  the  true  interests  of  the 
art-science  of  photography,  and  to  its  ad- 
vancement, and  who  claims  to  be  master  of 
the  field  in  his  fight  for  the  honor  and  good 
repute  of  the  entire  profession,  when  the 
fact  is  he  is  the  leader  of  low  prices,  and  is 
now  making  cabinets  at  $1.50  per  dozen  at 
two  of  his  galleries  under  an  assumed  pro- 
prietorship, and  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
art,  but  with  the  avowed  intention  of  crush- 
ing rivals.  What  we  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  two  years,  suffering,  will  become 
general  unless  you  can  devise  means  of 
arresting  its  pernicious  tendency.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  the  pro- 
priety of  appointing  a  committee  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  scale  of  prices  for  first, 
second,  and  third-class  work,  for  card,  cab- 
inet, and  panel  size.  Secondly,  The  passage 
of  resolutions  by  your  body  condemning 
the  bitter  rivalry  and  jealousy  existing  in 
many  cities,  and  holding  up  to  scorn  and 
conter.pt  those  of  the  profession  who  de- 
grade the  art  by  low  prices.  Thirdly,  That 
you   earnestly  advise  the  establishment  of 


photographic  societies  in  every  city,  and 
that  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  hereafter  hold  its  conventions  for 
one  week  instead  of  three  days,  as  hereto- 
fore, thus  giving  time  to  transact  the  im- 
portant business  coming  before  it  properly 
and  without  undue  haste. 

Fraternally  your  co-laborer, 

J.  P.  Blessing. 

The  President. — You  have  heard  the 
letter,  what  shall  we  do  with  it? 

A  Member. — I  move  that  it  be  filed. 
Agreed  to. 

The  President. — You  can  discuss  the 
subject  generally  if  you  like  now. 

A  long  and  active  discussion  on  regulating 
prices  now  followed,  interspersed  with  per- 
sonalities, which  are  omitted  as  of  no  prac- 
tical service  to  the  fraternity  at  large,  and 
as  not  new. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Crouch. — I  think  we  have 
had  enough  of  this  discussion.  I  move  that 
the  discussion  of  this  question  be  postponed 
indefinitely.     Agreed  to. 

The  President. — It  is  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  printed  slips  of  the  by-laws  be 
gotten  up  for  circulation  among  the  mem- 
bers to  be  used  in  our  meetings. 

Mr.  Carlisle. — I  learn  that  there  were 
ten  thousand  copies  printed  last  year,  and 
we  must  have  eight  or  nine  thousand  on 
hand.  "We  could  not  have  used  the  whole 
ten  thousand,  and  I  don't  see  any  necessity 
for  this  delay.  We  have  now  only  two 
days  yet  for  our  meeting,  and  I  can't  see 
any  reason  or  necessity  for  the  printing  of 
those  slips  when  we  must  necessarily  have 
a  large  number  of  the  old  copies  left. 

The  President. — -Last  year  there  were 
ten  thousand  copies  printed,  but,  as  you  may 
remember,  a  large  number  were  distributed 
to  the  stockdealers,  many  of  them  have 
been  used  to  start  pleasant  fires,  and  there 
are  apparently  very  few  now  left.  They 
were  made  with  the  idea  that  the  little 
pamphlet  in  which  they  were  contained 
should  contain  a  variety  of  information.  It 
was  gotten  up  and  was  quite  novel  in  its 
way,  and  the  by-laws  were  simply  inter- 
leaved, so  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
by-laws  alone.  There  are  now  about  two 
hundred  copies  left. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Potter. — Those  two  hundred 
copies  have  not  got  the  amendments. 

The  President. — It  is  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  printed  copies  of  the  amended 
by-laws  be  gotten  up  for  immediate  circu- 
lation to-morrow  morning  amongst  the 
members  of  this  Association.     Agreed  to. 

The  President. — There  is  a  committee 
which  I  understand  is  ready  to  report,  and 
if  the  Chairman  is  ready  we  will  hear  the 
report.  I  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Convention.  If  that  Committee  is 
ready  to  report,  we  will  hear  it  now. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  International 
Committee.  —  The  only  report  this  Com- 
mittee has  to  make  is  to  ask  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  Committee  for  another  year,  if 
such  is  your  pleasure. 

The  Committee  was  then  continued  for 
another  year. 

The  President  — There  was  acommittee 
appointed  last  year  to  report  upon  the  best 
means  of  procuring  and  disseminating  the 
proceedings  of  our  Convention.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, I  understand,  is  ready  to  report  on  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.— I  have  only  a  verbal  re- 
port to  make.  Your  Committee  find  their 
work  has  been  taken  out  of  their  hands  by 
this  body,  and  they  therefore  ask  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  Committee  was  then  discharged. 

Mr.  Kobinson,  of  Indiana.— Will  not 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Progress  be 
called  this  morning?  I  move  we  take  it 
from  the  table.     Agreed  to. 

The  President.— The  Secretary  has  the 
report  and  will  read  it.  While  he  is  get- 
ting it,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  fact  that  the  mail  matter 
can  be  found  at  the  cloak-room. 

The  following  is  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor's 

Report  on  Photographic  Progress. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  devolving  upon  me  as  one  of  a 
Committee  of  Reporters  on  the  Progress  of  Pho- 
tography during  the  past  twelve  months,  I  might 
fittingly  adopt  the  same  method  approved  of  last 
year,  when  I  was  honored  with  a  request  to  un- 
dertake a  similar  duty,  and,  in  accordance  with 
this,  such  remarks  as  I  have  now  to  make  will 
please  be  accepted  as  emanating  from  myself  as 
an  individual  member  of  that  Committee,  I  bear- 
ing the  sole  responsibility  for  them.     Unable  as  I 


am  to  enjoy  the  great  privilege  of  being  present 
at  this  Convention,  my  action  in  this  report  must 
be  taken  alone,  and  hence  it  should  be  considered 
as  supplementary  to  what  will  emanate  from  my 
colleagues  in  their  corporate  capacity. 

This  at  once  suggests  the  sudden  passing  away 
of  one  of  the  members  of  that  Committee — good 
old  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon!  Who  did  not  know  him? 
and  who  does  not  miss  him?  His  genial  counte- 
nance, sound,  practical,  common  sense,  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  were  features  of  the  last  Convention. 
I  will  not  here  anticipate  the  many  kind  expres- 
sions which  will  be  elicited  at  this  annual  meeting 
regarding  our  deceased  friend,  but  may  fittingly 
say  of  him  that  "  he  died  in  harness." 

Since  arriving  in  England  on  my  summer  holi- 
days, where  I  write  the  present  jotting,  and  where 
I  have  met  numerous  Americans  who,  like  my- 
self, do  not  take  kindly  to  the  summer  heat  pecu- 
liar to  so  many  parts  of  the  Great  Republic,  I 
have  been  asked,  "  Mow  is  it  that  American  pho- 
tographs are  so  much  clearer  than  English  ones?" 
This  question,  you  will  perceive,  savors  of  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  self- complaisance.  The  first 
stage  in  the  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  alleged  fact  be  correct.  I  am  fortunate 
enough,  through  the  courtesy  of  several  Ameri- 
can photographers,  members  of  this  Association 
and  others,  to  possess  specimens  of  American 
photographic  work,  and  upon  comparing  these 
with  similar  productions  by  artists  of  reputation 
in  London,  am  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
exist  good  grounds  on  which  to  base  the  opinion 
implied.  The  popular  idea,  as  we  all  know,  is 
that  the  climate  is  clearer,  which  is  about  as  valid 
a  way  of  accounting  for  differences  in  the  quality 
of  portraiture  as  the  equally  popular  excuse  of 
old  time  daguerrotypers  of  too  much  or  too  little 
electricity  in  the  air.  The  first  difference  that 
strikes  me  as  existing  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  World  photographs  (by  the  Old 
World,  in  this  connection,  I  mean  London) 
is  the  greater  depth  to  which  the  New  World 
portraits  are  toned.  The  English  seem  to  prefer 
a  warm,  brown,  sunny  tone  for  both  portraits 
and  views ;  the  Americans  go  in  for  strength  and 
vigor:  delicacy  on  the  one  hand,  bold  effect  on 
the  other.  In  addition  to  the  richness  imparted 
by  the  deep  purple-black  tones  arising  from 
strong  printing  and  a  generous  use  of  gold  in 
toning — these  being  doubtless  enhanced  by  am- 
monia fuming,  which,  while  universally  practised 
in  the  New  World,  is  but  little  employed  in  the 
Old — there  is  no  doubt  left  in  my  mind  that  the 
fading  of  the  prints  is  arrested  to  a  degree  not 
thoroughly  realized.  I  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nities  for  studying   this  question.     Some   years 
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ago,  when  I  was  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  pho- 
tographs of  various  nationalities,  and  in  almost 
every  variety  of  style.  An  examination  of  these 
proves  highly  instructive  and  suggestive.  Some 
which  elicited  the  encomiums  of  the  world  on 
account  of  their  rare  beauty  are  now  poor,  sickly, 
faded  things,  despite  the  pretensions  with  which 
they  were  ushered  in — prints  having  the  imprint 
of  the  foremost  men  and  most  eminent  firms  on 
their  mounts.  Several  years  ago — how  many  I 
do  not  at  present  recollect,  but  probably  eight  or 
nine — I  received  from  an  eminent  American  firm 
a  large  collection  of  stereographs  of  American 
scenery,  and  within  a  few  months  of  the  same 
time  I  received  a  similar  collection  of  English 
scenes  from  an  English  firm.  While  I  write  this 
I  have  both  spread  out  upon  an  adjoining  table, 
and  give  it  as  my  unqualified  opinion  that  those 
of  American  production  have  not  changed  or  be- 
come deteriorated  in  the  slightest  degree,  while 
those  of  the  Old  World  are  badly  faded. 

Still,  silver  prints  being  liable  to  fade  occasion- 
ally, even  when  produced  by  American  photog- 
raphers, and  when  toned  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  any  advance  in  the  perfecting  of  pro- 
cesses, which  are  theoretically  as  well  as  prac- 
tically permanent,  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by 
the  advanced  photographers  whom  I  am  now 
addressing.  In  1874,  I  nad  the  pleasure,  in  my 
capacity  as  a  journalist,  of  giving  to  the  public 
the  first  description  of  a  process  emanating  from 
a  very  talented  and  modest  amateur  chemist,  Mr. 
William  Willis,  Jr.,  who  I  was  aware  had  invented 
and  perfected  a  process  of  printing  in  which  the 
image  was  formed  of  one  of  the  most  stable 
compounds  known  in  science — platinum  black. 
This  process  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  per- 
manence, as  its  images  were  not  affected  either 
by  cyanide  of  potassium,  nitric  acid,  or  prolonged 
exposure  to  a  moist  and  impure  atmosphere.  Of 
the  platina  printing  process  in  general  I  need  now 
say  nothing,  but  it  certainly  falls  within  the  scope 
of  a  report  on  progress  to  describe  an  improve- 
ment which  has  been  made  by  the  inventor  since 
the  last  Convention  of  this  Association.  The 
improvement  to  which  I  refer  is  in  relation  to  the 
color  of  the  prints.  Although  a  warm  engraving, 
black  commends  itself  to  the  taste  of  most ;  yet 
there  are  some  who  prefer  some  warmer  tone, 
such  as  sepia.  Mr.  Willis  has  recently  introduced 
a  sensitized  paper  for  contact  printing,  which, 
when  developed  on  the  ordinary  oxalate  bath,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  small  quantity  of  a 
special  solution,  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
eventually  published,  gives  prints  of  a  very  rich 
sepia  brown  and  matt  surface.    The  prints  which 


I  examined  had  good  detail  both  in  the  shadows 
and  high  lights.  Large  portraits  and  landscapes 
in  this  color  are  very  handsome.  The  tone  har- 
monizes with  a  large  number  of  the  tinted  mounts 
in  common  use,  but  French  gray,  delicate  creams, 
and,  above  all,  the  now  fashionable  "yallery- 
greenery"  gray  are  the  most  suitable.  For  the 
general  artistic  quality  of  its  results  I  have  rarely 
seen  any  finer  process,  and  when  the  permanence 
of  the  results  are  considered,  I  see  every  reason 
for  expecting  a  great  future  for  it.  Specimens  of 
the  new  departure  may  be  expected  to  be  seen  in 
the  United  States  before  long.  Talking  of  pla- 
tinotype  printing,  I  am  impressed  with  the  great 
advance  made  by  the  English  Company  who 
control  it  in  its  method  of  printing  on  fabrics, 
such  as  linen,  satteen,  and  fine  cotton  stuffs. 
These  seem  to  be  largely  manufactured  in  the 
sensitized  state,  and  are  employed  for  a  variety  of 
decorative  purposes.  I  saw  them  sewn  into  ban- 
ner screens,  d'oyleys,  antimacassars,  etc.,  and 
then  worked  around  with  ornamental  needle  or 
crewel-work.  I  saw  working  plans  for  engineers 
and  architects,  also  maps.  These,  when  soiled, 
are  amenable  to  the  detergent  influences  of  soap 
and  water.  As  a  basis  for  oil-painting  on  canvas, 
it  will  prove  invaluable.  I  notice  that  whereas  in 
America  this  process  has  been  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  production  of  enlargements,  it 
has  in  England  been  up  to  the  present  time  em- 
ployed almost  entirely  in  the  production  of  small 
prints  by  contact  printing. 

It  will  be  expected  that  I  should  refer  to  that 
process  which  has  recently  effected  such  a  revo- 
lution in  our  methods  of  working  the  gelatine 
emulsion.  The  advances  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  during  the  past  year  belong  more  to 
commerce  than  technics,  that  is,  as  regards  the 
preparation  of  plates.  Having  a  start  of  a  couple 
of  years  in  the  general  making  and  working  of 
gelatine  plates,  European  photographers  had  for 
some  time  a  higher  position  in  regard  to  them 
than  their  American  brethren,  but  it  may  now  be 
pretty  fairly  conceded  that  in  no  respect  whatever 
do  plates  manufactured  in  the  Old  World  now 
display  any  preponderating  advantage  over  those 
of  the  New.  I  observe  that  there  is  a  disposition 
evinced  by  a  few  to  supplant  hand  labor  in  the 
preparation  of  plates  by  automatic  machinery. 
This,  if  carried  out  in  every  department,  will  be 
the  means  of  securing  such  unfailing  similarity 
between  one  batch  of  plates  and  another  as  to 
insure  that  great  desideratum,  uniformity.  To 
give  an  idea  of  what  may  very  easily  be  attained  : 
I  have  just  had  constructed  a  case  (although  for 
other  than  a  photographic  purpose),  in  which  I 
can  prepare  a  gelatine  emulsion,  and  keep  it  at 
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any  desired  temperature  for  eight  days  if  neces- 
sary. The  source  of  heat  is  a  kerosene  lamp, 
and  such  is  the  regularity  of  the  automatically 
controlled  temperature  that  an  emulsion  placed 
inside  by  way  of  experiment  five  days  ago  has, 
without  being  touched,  remained  up  to  this  mo- 
ment at  a  temperature  of  ioo°  Fahr.,  from  which 
it  has  never  deviated  more  than  one  degree,  not- 
withstanding great  and  sometimes  sudden  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  it  stands. 
Those  of  you  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject 
of  incubators  and  the  various  forms  of  thermostats 
by  which  their  temperature  is  regulated,  will  not 
have  difficulty  in  seeing  the  application  of  the 
thermostatic  principle  to  the  automatic  regulating 
of  the  temperature  in  connection  with  an  equally 
delicate  operation — the  preparation  of  gelatine 
emulsion.  Automatic  machinery  is  not  merely 
labor-saving,  it  effects  a  more  important  pur- 
pose, viz.,  eliminates  the  chance  of  misadventure 
through  the  carelessness,  inadvertence,  or  malice 
of  an  assistant. 

Previous  to  making  any  remarks  of  an  aesthetic 
nature  arising  out  of  gelatine,  I  may  here  allude 
to  an  improvement  by  way  of  intensifying  and 
clearing  stained  gelatine  negatives  which  has  just 
been  worked  out  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  of  Lon- 
don. He  makes  a  decolorizing  solution  of  citric 
acid  and  alum,  as  already  well  known,  but  to 
these  he  adds  a  large  proportion  of  protosulphate 
of  iron.  Now  this  solution  possesses  a  twofold 
property — it  decolorizes  a  stained  film  with  ab- 
solute certainty  and  great  rapidity,  and  also, 
provided  the  image  be  found  to  be  too  thin,  it 
serves  as  an  effec'ive  intensifier  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
There  is  no  staining,  provided  a  moderate  degree 
of  care  has  been  taken  to  remove  the  hyposulphite 
fixing  solution  by  washing,  but  the  intensification 
proceeds  with  regularity,  and  yields  a  negative 
possessing  all  the  qualities  of  a  fine  wet  collodion 
negative. 

What  will  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
practical  photographers  whom  I  now  address  is 
the  inquiry  :  "  How  stands  the  relative  position 
of  processes  after  the  flush  of  the  brilliant  sue- 
cesses  of  rapid  gelatine,  unaccompanied  with  its 
original  shortcomings,  such  as  the  want  of  bril- 
liance and  sparkle?"  The  regrets  that  accom- 
panied the  change  from  the  old  and  well-tried 
collodion  process  to  gelatine,  I  now  find  to  have 
ceased ;  for,  with  improved  working,  every  de- 
sirable quality  previously  obtained  by  wet  collo- 
dion is  now  readily  secured  by  gelatine.  Further, 
the  regrets  for  the  collodion  process  are  not  now, 
as  they  were,  for  the  enormous  convenience  of 
having  the  plate  always  ready,  and  the  capacity 


of  indefinitely  postponing  the  development,  to- 
gether with  the  larger  margin  for  correction  for 
errors  of  exposure,  which  educated  prrctice  has 
communicated  to  even  average  operators,  raises 
the  gelatine  process  to  an  altitude,  which,  for 
practical  purposes,  no  negative  process  has  pre- 
viously attained.  This  is  not  the  experience  of 
mere  enthusiasts,  but  of  solid,  hard-headed  men, 
who  have  much  at  stake,  and  who  have  reluct- 
antly changed  their  processes,  and  at  an  early 
period  regretted  the  change  because  of  the  vaga- 
ries of  gelatine.  But  all  this  is  surmounted. 
Simultaneous  with  this,  and  in  a  degree  explana- 
tory of  it,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers  of  plates  (for  here  in  England, 
where  I  write,  many  who  have  large  establish- 
ments never  manufacture  their  own)  have  so  im- 
proved the  process  of  plate  preparing,  that  plates 
from  makers  of  repute  can  now  be  depended  upon 
for  certainty  and  uniformity,  so  that  the  early 
troubles  of  frilling,  and  red,  green,  and  gray  fog 
are  things  of  the  past,  being  never  now  found  in 
the  productions  of  makers  of  reputation. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  aims  of  the  photog- 
rapher are  higher  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.  Subjects  are  attempted,  and  successfully 
so,  sucli  as  instantaneous  or  semi-instantaneous 
representation  of  objects,  scenes,  and  conditions, 
which  previously  were  entirely  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  average  photographer. 

In  consequence  of  the  ability  of  our  sensitive 
surfaces  to  embrace  a  greater  range  of  colors, 
including  those  previously  deemed  non-photo- 
graphic, photography  has  now  become  more 
truthful  in  its  representation  not  merely  of  form, 
but  of  color. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  is  that  photographers 
stand  in  a  more  elevated  position,  because,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  in  wet  collodion  days,  the 
slaves  of  their  plates,  the  plate  now  takes  its 
proper  position  as  being  the  subservient  servant 
of  the  photographer. 

But  in  our  laudation  of  the  new,  let  us  not  en- 
tirely lose  sight  of  the  old.  While  the  wet  collo- 
dion process  stands  very  much  in  the  same  posi 
tion  it  occupied  when  we  last  met  together  in 
Indianapolis,  dry  collodion  has  been  subjected  to 
an  advancement  which  only  three  or  four  years 
ago  would  have  been  hailed  with  rapturous  accla- 
mation, and  even  now  cannot  fail  to  elicit  warm 
interest.  I  have  in  my  possession  negatives  taken 
on  dry  collodion  plates  with  an  exposure  only 
one-fourth  of  that  which  would  be  required  for 
wet  collodion  of  the  average  degree  of  rapidity. 
Mr.  William  Brooks,  by  whom  they  were  taken, 
finds  that  if  two  such  plates  be  exposed  alike,  and 
one   be  developed   by  alkaline  pyro;  while  the 
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other  is  developed  by  ferrous  oxalate,  that  by  the 
latter  will  be  fully  exposed,  showing  every  detail 
in  the  deep  shadows  most  plainly,  while  with  the 
former  developer  there  is  a  very  marked  appear- 
ance of  great  under-exposure.  I  have  beside  me 
negatives  clearly  illustrating  this.  From  this  we 
can  learn  how  much  depends  upon  having  a  suit- 
able developer  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
different  physical  conditions  under  which  silver 
bromide  films  exist.  The  process  referred  to  is 
scarcely  yet  ripe  for  presentation  to  the  public, 
but  I  expect  that  it  will  be  so,  long  before  the 
Convention  of  next  year. 

In  the  literature  of  our  art-'science,  apart  from 
serial  literature,  which  is  progressive  as  of  yore, 
a  large  number  of  handbooks  of  the  gelatine 
process  have  been  issued,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  chief  of  the  manuals  which  have 
been  published  during  the  year  is  the  new  edition 
of  "  Hardwich's  Photographic  Chemistry,"  the 
preparation  of  which  was  entrusted  by  the  pro- 
prietors to  a  member  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

No  lenses  which  involve  any  novelty  in  princi- 
ple of  construction  have  appeared  since  our  last 
meeting ;  but,  owing  to  the  greater  sensitiveness 
of  plates,  lenses  of  a  slower  character  than  por- 
trait combinations  are  being  more  and  more  im- 
ported into  the  service  of  portraiture,  with  marked 
advantage  as  to  including  greater  range  of  sub- 
ject with  more  depth  of  defining  power. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  electric 
light  to  portraiture,  while  this  may  be  expected 
to  come  more  into  use  than  it  has  been,  I  can 
only  report,  judging  from  an  inspection  of  speci- 
mens on  exhibition  at  an  establishment  in  Regent 
Street,  London,  where  a  specialty  is  made  of  this 
class  of  portraiture — that  it  is  apparently  an  in- 
ferior substitute  for  daylight.  International  jus- 
tice demands  that  I  should  say  that,  judging  from 
such  specimens  as  I  have  seen  of  the  work  of  both 
countries,  the  American  productions  are  rather 
superior  to  those  of  England.  My  standard  of 
comparison  in  the  Old  World  is  confined  to  the 
work  of  one  specialist,  and  he  the  longest  estab- 
lished in  this  branch. 

I  conclude  by  again  expressing  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  be  present  with  you  in  person. 

The  President. — Gentlemen  :  Is  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Chicago,  in  the  room?  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  very  important  committee,  and  a 
member  of  one  of  the  standing  committees, 
has  not  presented  to  us  any  indication  of  his 
existence,  and  has  absolutely  given  us  no 
report,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  we  are 


under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Taylor  for 
his  very  carefully  prepared  outlook  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  photography.  His- 
report  is  very  valuable,  and  we  cannot  ap- 
preciate it  too  highly.  By  the  way,  what 
will  you  do  with  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Pvhode  Island.— I  move 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  thanks  of  this 
Convention  are  due,  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered, to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Photographic 
Times,  for  the  very  valuable  paper  that  he 
has  given  us  upon  the  subject  of  photog- 
raphy.    Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Cramer. — Moved  that  the  word 
committee  he  left  out,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
Taylor  be  inserted.     Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fuller. — I  am  glad  to  say,  on  he- 
half  of  the  Photographic  Times,  that  printed 
copies  of  the  above  report  can  be  had  by 
any  of  the  representatives  of  the  various 
journals  here  present  for  publication.  These 
copies  are  at  their  disposal,  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  persons  asking  for  the  same. 

Mr.  Clemons,  of  Philadelphia. — Mr. 
President,  we  have  had  with  us  all  the 
morning  a  gentleman  whom  we  would  all 
like  to  hear  from,  I  know  ;  I  hope  that  he 
will  be  asked  to  speak  to  us  at  the  present 
time. 

The  President. — Wait  a  minute,  we 
will  come  to  that  in  good  time  if  you  will 
be  a  little  patient.  There  is  one  letter  here 
which,  being  in  French,  I  unfortunately  am 
not  able  to  read,  and  I  would  like  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Gentile,  of  Chicago,  to  read  the 
same  to  us.  I  believe  he  has  already  seen 
the  letter.  I  would  therefore  call  upon  him 
to  look  over  the  letter,  and  give  us  a  report 
upon  it,  so  that  we  may  get  rid  of  it  and  get 
it  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  letter  from  the 
French  Society. 

Mr.  Gentile  then  took  the  letter. 
The  President. — Now  I  will  do  what 
Mr.  Clemons  has  suggested  ;  I  will  do  what 
I  was  going  to  do.  About  seven  years  ago, 
when  I  first  entered  photography,  I  did  not 
know  very  much  about  it.  I  made  an  at- 
tempt at  it  and  I  was  very  much  discour- 
aged about  it.  I  could  not  make  a  negative 
that  looked  like  anything.  I  did  not  know 
whether  I  ever  would.  Being  rather  fond 
of  reading,  I  commenced  to  look  around  at 
some  literature  that  would  help  me  out  of 
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the  difficulty.  The  first  book  I  purchased 
was  a  book  called  the  Hand-Book  of  Photog- 
raphy. It  was  by  Dr.  Herman  Vogel,  of 
Berlin,  and  that  book  helped  me  over  very 
many  hard  places.  I  did  not  think  at  that 
time  that  I  should  have  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing Dr.  Herman  Vogel  to  this  Associa- 
tion.    [Great  applause.] 

I  want  to  say  first,  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  report  there  are  a  series  of 
remarks  that  you  would  have  paid  a  great 
deal  more  attention  to  had  you  known  what 
I  know;  the  remarks  were  with  reference 
to  collodion  emulsion.  Dr.  Vogel  is  also 
one  of  the  men,  and  the  only  man,  that  ever 
could  make  collodion  and  gelatine  love  one 
another.  He  has  done  this  thing,  and  he  is 
the  only  man  that  I  know  who  has.  I  have 
adso  here  in  my  hand  his  last  book,  "  The 
Progress  of  Photography  Since  1878,"  just 
issued,  which  I  am  prepared  to  read  as 
readily  as  I  have  read  his  other  works.  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr. 
Vogel  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy- 
ing Mr.  demons. 

Address  of  Dr.  Herman  "W  Vookl, 
of  Berlin. 

Mr.  President,  and  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men: You  have  so  kindly  received  me  here 
in  America  that  I  am  very  sorry  that  1 
speak  English  so  poorly,  so  that  I  am  not 
allowed  to  express  all  that  I  now  feel.  I 
would  say,  however,  that  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  honorary  member  of  this  Society  since 
thirteen  years.  I  am  proud  to  find  this  So- 
ciety growing  better  and  better.  I  am 
proud  that  I  can  so  well  express  the  feel- 
ings of  our  German  friends  and  bring  to 
you  from  over  the  ocean  their  compliments. 
[Applause.]  And  not  only  their  compli- 
ments, but  the  assurance  that  any  member 
of  this  Society  will  be  received  in  Germany 
as  friendly  and  as  heartily  as  I  have  been 
received  here. 

The  President.  —  Dr.  Vogel  will  ad- 
dress us  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  as  full  an  attendance  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
he  will  be  extremely  interesting.  My 
idea  of  keeping  the  Doctor  to  the  last  was 
because  I  knew  we  were  going  to  have 
rather  a  dry  meal,  and  I  wanted  to  keep  the 


Doctor  as  a  dessert.  Now  if  there  is  any 
further  legislation  let  us  get  through  it  at 
once. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  this  after- 
noon is  to  be  devoted  to  the  dry  plates,  and, 
to  paraphrase  what  has  already  been  said,  I 
would  say  that  any  man  who  talks  about 
any  thi  ng  else  but  dry  plates  this  afternoon  we 
will  shoot  him  on  the  spot,  so  that  if  you 
have  anything  else  now,  it  had  better  be 
brought  out  while  we  have  the  time  to  de- 
vote to  it. 

Mr.  Parr,  of  Indianapolis,  moved  that 
the  Convention  hear  from  Mr.  Clemons  on 
albumen  paper. 

Mr.  Clemons,  of  Philadelphia. — Ladies 
and  gentlemen  :  I  think  as  there  have  been 
ten  minutes  allotted  to  me  for  what  I  have 
to  say,  I  would  rather  the  whole  thing 
should  be  turned  into  a  quiz  rather  than 
that  I  should  do  all  the  talking.  Anything 
that  you  wish  to  know  in  the  way  of  paper 
I  am  willing  to  give  instruction  upon,  but 
there  are  many  others  here  who  can  do  itas 
well  as  I  can.  To  start  the  subject  let  some 
one  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Scfileier. — What  is  the  cause  and 
cure  of  blisters  ? 

Mr.  Clemons. — That  has  been  a  very 
blistering  thing.  I  never  attended  a  Con- 
vention yet  but  what  that  was  the  first  thing 
asked,  and  it  is  a  most  difficult  question  to 
answer.  I  will  state  and  hold  to  my  old 
opinion  that  the  chief  cause  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  paper.  I  was  told  before  I 
started  for  the  platform  not  to  use  any  hard 
scientific  terms,  but  this  thing  cannot  be 
discussed  without  using  some.  There  is  no 
word  in  our  language  in  common  use  which 
can  explain  it.  Since  I  met  you  in  New 
York  I  have  given  some  time  to  the  subject 
and  made  some  experiments  with  regard  to 
the  matter  of  blisters.  I  will  start  with  a 
very  hard  word  in  regard  to  it ;  the  princi- 
pal thing  is  commenseatus. 

A  Voice. — We  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Clemons. — He  says  he  will  give  it 
up  ;  I  thought  you  would  ;  it  is  of  a  fungoid 
nature,  and  it  is  subject  to  all  things  of  a 
starchy  or  saccharine  nature.  You  can  see 
it  grow  upon  your  print's  surface.  You  can 
see  it  grow  upon  starch  after  it  has  been  put 
into  solution  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
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time.  You  can  see  it  in  cheese  when  it 
becomes  mould}',  and  you  can  see  it  in 
bread  also  when  it  becomes  mouldy.  All 
these  products  of  a  fungoid  nature  bear 
various  names  as  to  what  the  growth  ap- 
pears upon.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
albumen,  and  a  great  many  of  the  blisters 
are  actually  attributable  to  it.  If  you  wish 
to  try  the  experiment,  you  can  take  this 
commenseatus  and  place  it  with  your  finger 
upon  the  glass,  and  you  will  see  that  it  will 
grow  up  like  a  little  puff-ball.  You  have 
all  seen  these  little  puff-balls;  they  turn 
brown  as  they  puff  up.  They  look  like  one  of 
those  puff-balls  which  many  of  you  have 
seen  who  have  lived  in  the  country.  These 
are  of  a  sporadic  nature,  and,  when  they  are 
grown, some  may  fall  outside  and  some  may 
be  caught  up  by  the  wind  and  carried  thou- 
sands of  miles.  Wherever  they  find  pab- 
ulum, or  pasture-ground,  there  they  will  take 
root  and  grow,  and  you  can  hardly  avoid 
them  or  keep  anything  from  their  reach. 
After  they  have  grown  for  a  few  days  they 
die,  and  then  another  form  springs  up  out  of 
them,  which  is  called  pencillums — another 
good  word.  After  that  has  passed  away  like 
the  former,  then  comes  the  murcillus.  All 
these  growths,  if  placed  in  contact  with  the 
paper  after  it  is  albumenized,  will  produce  a 
blister.  If  you  wish  to  try  the  effect  of  this 
commenseatus,  you  can  take  a  little  of  it  and 
mark  the  spot  upon  which  you  put  it,  then  you 
will  see  what  you  get ;  you  will  get  a  blister 
just  the  size  of  the  spot  which  you  rubbed. 
Now  I  think  if  this  is  avoided  it  will  cure 
the  blistering.  The  albumenizer  is  at  fault. 
If  you  get  your  albumen  a  little  too  low, 
and  you  doubly  albumenize,  you  will  get 
them  beautifully.  I  am  done  albumenizing  ; 
I  don't  albumenize  any  more.  I  make 
nothing  but  mat-surface  paper,  which  will 
be  the  paper  of  the  day  after  a  while.  Prints 
I  made  in  1855  are  as  pure  and  clear  to-day 
as  if  they  had  been  made  yesterday.  I  have 
the  oldest  print  in  America,  made  on  plain 
paper;  made  in  the  North  of  France,  and  I 
have  had  it  since  1853.  It  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  at  the  present  day. 

A  Member. — Can  you  get  a  finish  to  that 
mat-surface  paper  ? 

Mr.  Clemons. — Yes,  sir ;  you  get  the 
finish  to  that  mat-surface  paper  by  making 


a  good  print,  putting  a  glass  over  it,  and 
hanging  it  on  the  wall.  You  can't  have  a 
better  picture  made,  and  one  that  is  sus- 
ceptible of  all  kind  and  manner  of  altera- 
tion.   It  can  be  colored  and  it  can  be  inked. 

A  Member. — You  can't  make  finished 
cabinets? 

Mr.  Clemons. — It  can't  be  made  in  any 
kind  of  print  which  is  to  be  handled,  the 
albumen  paper  is  the  kind  for  that ;  but  for 
anything  to  be  preserved,  the  plain-paper 
print  is  the  print,  and  as  to  that,  I  guess 
two-thirds  will  agree  with  me,  espeeialty 
the  old  workers.  Now  I  might  say  a  word 
here,  maybe  it  would  be  better,  on  the 
albumen  paper.  Previous  to  the  Conven- 
tion in  New  York,  I  made  some  prints  on 
plain  paper,  and  I  toned  them  with  Glau- 
ber salts  ;  half  Glauber  salts  and  half  bicar- 
bonate of  soda.  Any  one  of  you  wishing 
to  try  that  can  do  so.  In  connection  with 
that  the  use  of  the  plain  paper  is  not  half  as 
expensive  as  the  albumen  paper,  because  it 
don't  use  so  much  gold.  I  always  wash  the 
paper  carefully.  I  am  asked  to  explain 
about  the  black  metal  spots  in  the  paper 
which  often  occur  by  using  a  grit-stone  to 
sharpen  a  knife  upon.  The  grit  holds  a 
portion  of  the  iron  as  you  sharpen  your 
knife  upon  it,  and  if  you  make  the  experi- 
ment, take  the  grit-stone  and  blow  on  it 
across  the  paper,  and  then  use  your  silver, 
and  you  will  see  it  to  perfection  ;  but  we 
received  paper  from  Europe  with  thousands 
and  thousands  of  black  spots,  which  I  can- 
not account  for. 

A  Member. — Is  there  a  cure  for  blisters? 

Mr.  Clemons. — The  only  thing  I  ever 
found  for  a  blister  cure  was  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum.  When  the  print  comes 
out  of  the  alcohol  solution,  place  it  imme- 
diately in  a  solution  of  alum.  This  was 
recommended  in  1874,  in  Chicago,  for  elim- 
ination, and  it  was  written  upon  on  several 
occasions  and  discussed,  and  at  the  present 
day  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  elim- 
inator. 

A  Member. — Acetate  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  Clemons. — Well,  I  had  some  acetate 
of  lead  prints  made.  I  did  not  do  them 
myself,  but  one  of  the  best  amateurs  in  the 
country  did,  and  I  have  them  to-day.  I  will 
state  the  nature  of  alum  in  connection  with 
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silver.  As  soon  as  you  place  your  prints  in 
the  alum  solution,  you  form  sulphate  of 
silver,  which  is  an  insoluble  compound.  I 
believe  my  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Hardy. — I  move  that  we  hear  a 
word  from  Mr.  Schleier  on  blisters. 

The  President. — Before  Mr.  Schleier 
speaks,  you  will  excuse  me  a  minute  until 
I  appoint  a  Committee  on  Location.  I  see 
some  are  quite  anxious  to  go,  and  I  want  to 
make  the  appointments  while  you  are  all 
present.  Mr.  Carlisle,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr. 
Bilbrougb,  Mr.  Perry,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
Mr.  Guerrin,  of  St.  Louis.  Now  Mr.  Schleier 
will  give  us  a  little  blister. 

Mr.  Schleier. — I  am  going  to  detain 
you  but  a  few  minutes.  Now  we  all  have 
tried  the  remedies  on  blisters  and  I  will  give 
you  no  new  remedies,  and  simply  speak  a 
few  words  on  albumen  papers  which  cause 
the  blisters.  We  have  the  oxalates  and 
everything  which  we  are  trying.  We  know 
if  we  have  uniform  temperature  of  solutions 
what  the  result  will  be,  and  have  experi- 
mented in  every  shape.  You  remember  in 
old  times,  when  albumen  paper  was  not  in 
America,  we  were  compelled  to  make  our 
own  albumen  paper,  and  my  experience 
comes  from  there,  and  if  those  albumenizers 
would  treat  the  paper  in  the  way  I  did,  we 
would  not  have  a  single  blister  to  complain 
of.  It  is  simply  this:  in  the  first  place,  we 
want  good,  pure  material,  the  albumen  don't 
want  to  be  adulterated;  and  the  next  mis- 
take with  our  albumenizers  is  that  they 
want  to  bring  to  the  market  a  highly 
glossed  paper,  and  they  run  it  through  the 
burnishers  or  rollers,  and  deceive  you  by 
that  method,  simply  showing  a  paper  very 
highly  glossed  or  glazed  and  artificially  put 
there,  and  when  you  put  the  paper  through 
the  solutions  you  have  a  destroyed  surface. 
The  cne  and  main  object  in  making  albu- 
menized  paper  is  to  make  it  quickly,  and 
the  principal  part  is  that  it  be  dried  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  for  that  reason 
artificial  heat  is  to  be  used.  I  got  at  it 
accidentally.  I  often  made  albumen  paper 
so  that  it  would  last  me  a  long  time,  and  I 
remember  once  in  the  winter  time  I  got 
short,  and  I  albumenized  some  paper,  and 
to  dry  it  quickly,  I  dried  it  immediately 
around  the  stove.    The  paper  was  so  quickly 


dried  that  the  albumen  remained  on  the 
surface,  and  I  never  had  a  finer  glossed  or 
finer  paper  in  my  life  than  that,  and  from 
that  time  until  I  went  to  buy  my  paper,  I 
used  it  in  that  way.  I  can't  give  you  ex- 
actly the  technical  points  about  it,  but  that 
is  my  experience,  and  I  have  tested  it  and 
made  albumen  paper  afterwards  where  I 
tried  it  in  the  usual  form  and  hung  it  up  in 
a  room  to  dry  in  half  a  da}',  and  tried  it  to- 
gether with  paper  dried  instantly,  and  found 
the  paper  dried  instantly  far  superior  and 
never  got  a  blister,  and  it  had  a  finer  sur- 
face and  a  finer  polish,  and  the  pictures  are 
much  better  and  don't  take  as  much  silver, 
because  the  albumen  has  not  soaked  into 
the  paper  but  staid  on  the  surface.  Now 
I  would  ten  times  rather  receive  the  paper 
without  the  higher  pressing  and  without 
the  burnishing  and  gloss.  We  heard  a  little 
while  ago  about  those  different  black  spots. 
To  a  great  extent  they  come  from  this 
source.  I  believe  they  are  run  through 
steel  rollers  and  burnishers,  and  that  is 
where  those  black  spots  com*  from  ;  that 
is  the  common  cause,  and  I  would  rather 
have  my  paper  a  little  rough  than  have  it 
burnished  or  run  through  burnishers  and 
rollers.  I  wish  the  albumenizers  would  try 
to  help  us  out  of  that  trouble. 

Mr.  St.  Clair. — I  want  to  say  a  word  in 
regard  to  paper.  About  three  months  ago 
my  paper  was  blistered,  but  I  tried  salt  and 
alum  on  it,  and  then  I  used  warm  water  to 
dissolve  the  hyposulphite,  and  I  put  my 
prints  in  there  at  80°  or  00°,  and  I  have 
not  had  a  blister  in  my  paper. 

The  President. — I  would  like  to  say 
one  word  about  this  matter.  I  see  a  gentle- 
man sitting  over  there  who  spoke  to  hie 
about  a  matter  fully  as  important,  and  that 
is  this  matter  of  makers'  stamps  on  the 
back,  and  if  he  will  ventilate  that  I  will  be 
obliged  to  him. 

Mr.  Thomas. — That  gentleman  back 
there  is  correct;  if  you  heat  your  water  you 
will  keep  out  your  blisters.  Bring  your 
water  nearly  to  a  boil,  dissolve  your  hypo, 
in  it,  and  you  will  have  no  blisters. 

Mr.  Clemons. — I  would  ask  what  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  when  he  puts 
the  print  in  the  water? 
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The  President. — I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  warm  water. 

Mr.  St.  Clair. — I  have  the  water  about 
as  warm  as  the  hand  ;  probably  from  80°  to 
90°.     You  know  blood-heat  is  98°. 

Mr.  Liebig,  of  Iowa. — I  would  like  to 
state  my  experience  in  regard  to  destroying 
blisters  or  doing  away  with  the  blisters  in 
the  albumen  paper.  If  the  members  of  the 
Convention  will  look  up  Vogel's  Hand- 
Book  of  Photography,  they  will  find  a  simple 
remedy  which  we  have  used  with  the  best 
results,  and  that  is,  merely  after  the  prints 
have  been  fixed  then  you  let  water  run  over 
your  hypo,  solution,  diluting  it  a  little  at  a 
time  until  your  hypo,  and  your  water  are 
about  of  the  same  temperature.  In  doing 
that  you  will  find  that  you  will  get  free  of 
blisters. 

The  President. — Then,  gentlemen,  the 
other  matter,  about  this  branding  of  paper. 
The  loss  stated  to  me  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $500,000  a  year,  and  I  think  that  an  im- 
portant matter.  A  small  stamp,  I  think, 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  saves 
a  great  deal  of  paper  and  expense  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

Mr.  Schleier.  — ■  I  endorse  that  very 
strongly,  and  then  the  water-mark  in  the 
corner  troubles  us  most,  and  that  ought  to 
be  taken  out. 

Mr.  Clemons. — About  a  year  ago  I  wrote 
to  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  in 
regard  to  that  mark  where  it  came  down  an 
inch  or  a  full  inch  and  a  half,  and  it  was 
rather  bothersome  for  me  to  albumenize, 
hanging  it  on  pins,  because  that  water- 
mark would  stop  up  a  great  deal  of  water 
and  would  streak  and  run  down  ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, I  don't  see  that  there  has  been 
any  amendment  in  it,  but  they  still  keep  up 
the  high  price  on  paper  in  this  country 
where  it  should  not  be.  It  is  their  duty  t<> 
write  to  the  parties  manufacturing  the 
paper,  and  I  make  it  as  a  motion,  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  Association  that  they  re- 
quest the  manufacturers  of  Kives'  paper  to 
abolish  the  water  mark,  and  if  it  is  to  be  en- 
dorsed, let  it  be  endorsed  close  to  the  edge. 

The  President. — The  President  is  not 
allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion, 
but  will  somebody  say  and  put  it  in  tin 
shape  of  a  motion   that   wholesalers   be   a 


little  less  lavish  with  their  rubber  stamp  on 
the  back  ? 

Motion  made  by  a  member  as  suggested 
by  the  President,  and  seconded.    Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hesler. — I  coincide  with  our  friend 
Mr.  Schleier  in  reference  to  the  albumen 
paper  and  the  making  of  it.  I  had  some 
experience,  as  I  began  making  albumen 
paper  before  we  could  get  it  in  America, 
and  I  found  that  by  drying  it  very  rapidly 
with  heat  we  got  a  glaze  to  the  paper  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  since,  and  the  silver 
laid  better  on  the  surface,  and  I  found  that 
the  albumen  was  much  liable  to  blister.  I 
suggested  that  some  years  ago  in  the  Jour- 
nal, and  Mr.  Clemons  came  out  and  said 
experience  and  theory  were  different  things. 
There  is  where  I  got  my  experience.  In 
making  a  great  many  hundred  reams  of 
paper  I  found  if  the  paper  is  dried  rapidly 
under  a  strong  heat  there  will  be  less  liabil- 
ity to  blister,  and  I  make  it  a  practice  to 
have  all  the  solutions  warm,  and  all  the 
subsequent  washings  of  the  prints,  and  in 
that  way  you  eliminate  your  hypo,  much 
quicker  and  more  perfectly,  and  there  is  less 
liability  of  a  fading  ot  the  prints  in  the 
future.  Make  your  solution  up  to  a  tem- 
perature of  90°,  and  from  that  up  to  100°, 
and  you  get  a  better  paper  than  can  be  had 
in  the  market,  and  no  blisters. 

Mr.  Clemons. — Previous  to  1865  I  had 
albumenized  hundreds  of  reams  of  paper, 
and  there  was  not  a  blister  to  be  seen  of  any 
kind.  After  that  we  had  them  of  the  size 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  I  guess  that 
was  about  the  time  my  brothers  were  ex- 
perimenting on  the  paper  when  I  was  work- 
ing it.  It  has  been  a  branch  of  my  business ; 
previous  to  that  I  had  none.  I  guess  that 
is  where  they  were  working  at  the  time. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  hens 
then  and  now. 

The  President. — I  have  a  letter  heie 
which  Mr.  Gentile  has  kindly  translated, 
and  it  will  carry  us  back  to  our  birth  in  a 
curious  way.  It  is  addressed  to  me,  as 
President,  and  reads  as  follows: 

July  12,  1883. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe, 

President  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
I  herewith   have  the  pleasure  of  sending 
you  an  invitation  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
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Daguerre  Monument;  begging  you  to  be 
kind  enough  to  communicate  it  to  your  hon- 
orable Society  and  to  our  American  brothers, 
now  united  in  convention  in  Milwaukee. 
We  do  not  dare  to  hope  that  we  shall  have 
vour  presence  at  this  inauguration,  on  ac- 
countof  your  Milwaukee  Convention  taking 
place  at  the  same  time.  However,  if  you  can- 
not come  propi'la  persona,  we  do  not  doubt 
but  that  your  heart  will  be  with  us  in  this 
very  legitimate  manifestation  of  gratitude 
from  the  photographic  world  towards  the 
illustrious  inventor  of  one  of  the  three  great 
wonders  of  the  century,  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Convention  load- 
dress  us  a  cablegram  of  participation  in  this 
solemnity.  You  will  please  give  our  most 
sincere  thanks  to  your  Society  for  the  gen- 
erous subscription  towards  the  erection  of  the 
Daguerre  Monument.  We  assure  you  of  the 
friendly  and  paternal  sympathy  of  our  So- 
ciety. Francaise  des  Archives  Photograph- 
iqne,  Historique  et  Monumentale. 

LlTELLIER. 

Mr.  Schleier  moved  thatacommittee  be 
appointed  by  the'  President  to  send  a  cable- 
gram to  the  French  Association,  and  that 
Mr.  Gentile  head  the  list.     Agreed  to. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived, 
the  Convention  adjourned  to  2  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President. 

The  President. — Now,  gentlemen,  this 
afternoon  is  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  giving 
our  experiences  on  the  subject  of  dry  plates, 
and  asking  questions  of  those  who  have 
had  greater  experience.  We  want  to  bring 
the  young  men  forward,  and  those  who  feel 
at  all  timid  about  speaking,  should  reassure 
themselves ;  we  want  to  make  everbody 
comfortable,  and  we  want  the  meeting  for 
the  information  of  the  photographers.  That 
is  the  object  of  our  coming  together,  so  that 
we  can  have  a  sort  of  chat,  but  make  it  as 
informal  as  possible,  and  announce  your 
names  so  the  reporter  can  hear.  I  will  now 
leave  the  matter  in  your  hands,  and  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Cramer  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  charge  of  the  developing-room  and  the 


working  of  the  dry  plates,  we  will  ask  him 
to  start  in  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis. — Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  ready  for  any  questions  you 
may  ask  about  the  work  of  the  dry  plates  or 
as  to  developers,  etc.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  speak  a  few  words  about  my 
developer,  the  pyro  developer ;  I  have  it  all 
in  one  solution,  and  I  have  a  bottle  of  it 
here ;  it  is  composed  of  pyrogallic  acid,  sul- 
phite of  soda,  and  ammonia.  I  suppose 
most  of  you  who  are  present  have  seen  my 
formula,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  I 
should  repeat  it.  I  have  several  editions  of 
it.  I  should  state  that  this  is  my  last,  which 
I  think  is  the  best.  I  take  of  granular  sul- 
phite of  soda,  two  ounces.  Granular  sulphite 
is  materially  the  same  as  crystals ;  the  only 
difference  is  that  the  granular  sulphite  con- 
tains less  water.  It  is  dried  and  water  of 
crystallization  is  evaporated  ;  the  crystals  of 
sulphite  of  soda,  if  they  arc  kept  in  a  place 
which  is  pretty  warm,  will  become  liquid,  but 
the  granular  sulphide  will  keep  in  its  origi- 
nal state;  therefore,  it  may  be  better  to  use 
granular  sulphite  ;  two  parts  of  the  granular 
sulphite  are  equal  to  about  three  parts  of  the 
crystals.  Now  we  dissolve  the  sulphite  of 
soda  with  \  ounces  bromide  of  ammonium  and 
1  ounce  bromide  of  potassium,  2  ounces 
pyrogallic  acid  in  32  ounces  pure  water.  A 
larger  amount  of  the  bromide  will  increase 
the  intensity.  To  get  intense  negatives,  I 
would  advise  1  ounce.  Parties  who  like  soft 
negatives,  full  of  detail,  without  strong  con- 
trasts, I  would  recommend  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  bromide  of  ammonium,  which  I  am 
using  myself.  At  this  point  I  would  state 
that  some  parties  will  make  the  mistake  of 
using  impure  water.  The  formula  calls  for 
pure  rain,  distilled,  or  ice-water.  Impure 
water  cannot  be  taken  without  having  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  developer.  I  add 
sulphuric  acid,  120  minims,  concentrated 
liquor  ammonia,  which  is  known  as  26 
degrees  Beaume,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0.900 
three  fluidounces ;  and  make  the  solution 
40  ounces,  in  all,  by  adding  water.  The 
whole  bulk  of  the  solution  is  40  ounces. 
Your  mixture  ought  to  be  clear  in  color.  If 
it  looks  very  dark,  you  can  be  sure  that  you 
made  some  mistake  in  some  manner.  I  was 
told    by  several    parties   that   the    solution 
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turned  very  dark  when  it  was  mixed.  That 
ought  not  to  be  the  case.  When  it  is  properly 
made  it  ought  to  he  of  a  clear  and  light  color, 
assuming  a  bright  ruby  color  in  a  day  or 
two. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  same  formula  that  has 
been  printed  ? 

Mr.  Cramer. — Yes,  but  I  have  printed 
several  editions.  This  is  the  last,  and  it  goes 
with  every  box  of  plates  that  I  sell. 

Q.  How  long  will  the  developer  keep 
mixed  in  that  way  ? 

A.  We  have  some  stock  solution  which 
has  kept  for  several  months,  and  we  have 
found  it  to  work  the  same  as  it  did  the  day 
it  was  made.  Keep  the  bottle  tightly  corked 
so  there  will  be  no  evaporation  of  the  am- 
monia; if  the  bottle  is  not  tightly  corked, 
evaporation  of  ammonia  will  take  place. 
You  have  to  be  careful  to  keep  aqua  am- 
monia in  a  cool  place  so  that  it  does  not  blow 
out  the  stopper  and  evaporate,  and  so  that  it 
retains  its  full  strength. 

Q.  What  form  of  sulphuric  acid  do  you 
use,  and  what  quality  ? 

A.  I  take  the  chemically  pure.  You  have 
to  be  careful  to  add  the  exact  quantity.  My 
assistant  made  up  a  gallon  of  stock  solution 
which  I  intended  to  take  to  the  convention, 
and  when  we  tried  it,  it  worked  foggy.  He 
had  measured  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  very 
small  graduate  containing  60  minims  ;  filled 
that  six  times,  I  suppose,  and  when  he  poured 
it  out  he  left  one-third  of  the  acid  in  the  grad- 
uate every  time.  Now  I  added  to  each  40 
ounces  stock  solution,  20  minims  more  of 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  fog  disappeared 
entirely,  and  it  was  all  right. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  using  too 
much  acid  ? 

A.  If  you  put  in  too  much  acid  it  works 
too  slowly,  and  too  intense,  because  the  sul- 
phuric acid  neutralizes  the  ammonia.  It 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  if  you  had  used 
less  aqua  ammonia.  If  the  developer  works 
foggy  you  may  use  a  quarter  ounce  less  of 
the  aqua  ammonia,  or  add  a  few  drops  of 
the  sulphuric  acid,  say  20  minims  more  to 
40  ounces  stock  solution.  We  have  enough  of 
this  solution  prepared  to  last  us  several  weeks. 
My  friend,  Benecke,  who  is  now  in  Europe, 
took  some  of  the  solution  along  with  him 
to  Germany,  and  made  some  exposures  on 


the  deck  of  the  steamer,  and  then  he  de- 
veloped them  in  the  presence  of  our  friend, 
Dr.  Yogel,  of  Berlin,  getting  very  fine  re- 
sults. So  we  are  sure  that  the  developer  will 
keep.  We  dilute  the  stock  solution  one  part 
with  11  parts  of  water ;  if  you  use  less  water 
to  dilute  it,  the  developer  will  work  quicker, 
but  it  will  make  a  stronger  negative  ;  if  you 
use  a  little  more  water,  it  will  produce  a 
thinner  negative  full  of  detail ;  if  you  use 
too  much  water,  it  will  produce  flatness. 

Q.  Does  not  the  solution  work  slower 
when  it  becomes  old  ? 

A.  No  ;  I  found  that  the  last  of  the  stock 
solution  works  as  well  as  the  first. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  develop  a 
plate  by  that  solution  ? 

A.  About  two  minutes  ;  the  diluted  de- 
veloper we  have  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
holding  8  or  16  ounces,  with  a  large  India- 
rubber  cork  in  it,  so,  after  you  develop  your 
plate,  you  pour  it  back  into  that  bottle ;  you 
can  develop  about  a  dozen  plates  with  that 
developer ;  I  have  developed  as  many  as  two 
dozen  plates  from  the  same  solution,  using 
it  until  the  diluted  solution  turned  cloudy 
and  dark  ;  when  so,  you  ought  to  throw  it 
away,  and  make  up  some  fresh. 

Q.  How  does  this  developer  work  as  to 
rapidity  compared  with  your  old  formula 
without  the  sulphite  ? 

A.  I  don't  find  any  difference  ;  I  think 
that  it  produces  a  better  color,  more  re- 
sembling a  wet-plate  negative  than  any 
other. 

Q.  How  many  8  x  10  plates  can  you  de- 
velop by  your  developer  before  your  devel- 
oper gets  dirty  ? 

A.  With  the  stock  solution,  one  ounce 
with  11  ounces  of  water  would  develop  from 
one  to  two  dozen  8  x  10  plates  without  the 
developer  getting  dirty,  but  you  have  to  be 
careful  in  pouring  the  developer  back  into 
the  bottle  from  the  dish.  If  you  set  the  dish 
on  the  table  where  there  are  impurities,  and 
pour  the  solution  back,  some  of  the  solution 
adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish  may  run 
into  the  bottle  and  spoil  the  developer. 
Whenever  it  gets  dirty  and  cloudy  you  can 
notice  it  when  it  flows  over  the  plate ;  you 
can  see  that  it  is  cloudy  and  muddy  by  ex- 
amining the  solution  out  in  the  light. 

Q.  Do  you  not  find  after  four  or  five  plates 
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have  been  developed,  that  it  will  gradually 
develop  slower? 

A.  It  would  develop  a  little  slower  but 
with  the  same  intensity.  If  the  developer  is 
too  old  it  is  apt  to  make  the  negatives  yellow. 
Another  reason  for  the  negatives  turning 
yellow,  I  find,  is  in  using  the  hypo-bath  too 
long;  the  hypo-bath  gets  old,  and  looks 
brown  and  muddy  ;  when  it  is  in  this  con- 
dition it  has  a  tendency  to  color  the  nega- 
tives yellow.  The  same  mistakes  are  made 
by  taking  the  plate  out  of  the  hypo-bath 
too  soon ;  they  should  be  left  in  the 
hypo-bath  until  thoroughly  fixed,  and 
should  not  be  taken  out  into  a  bright  light 
before  all  the  bromide  of  silver  is  dissolved. 
If  you  take  the  plate  out  in  the  light  too 
soon  it  will  turn  yellow,  and,  also,  when  the 
hypo-bath  is  too  old. 

Mk.  Cramer. —  I  wish  to  explain  the 
effect  of  the  different  proportions  of  the 
chemicals.  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
change  the  amount  of  the  bromide  of  am- 
monium or  potassium,  only  stating,  that  by 
using  a  smaller  quantity  than  given  here, 
you  will  get  less  intensity  and  less  contrast. 
If  you  increase  the  bromide  you  will  get 
more  intensity,  more  contrast,  and  more 
clearness  in  the  shadows ;  by  using  less 
water  it  will  develop  more  quickly  and  make 
a  stronger  negative ;  if  you  dilute  it  with 
more  water,  say  15  parts  to  1  part  stock  solu- 
tion, you  will  get  a  very  soft  and  fine  nega- 
tive, which  will  do  remarkably  well  for  solar 
negatives.  Some  have  no  success  with  the 
developer  ;  they  are  used  to  the  ferrous  oxa- 
late ;  sometimes,  it  is  because  they  dun't 
wash  their  dishes  out  thoroughly.  The  least 
trace  of  iron  remaining  in  the  dish  will  spoil 
the  developer  at  once  ;  it  will  give  a  scummy 
or  inky  appearance  to  the  negative  on  ac- 
count of  the  pyrogallic  acid  combining  with 
the  iron. 

Q.  Can  you  get  a  finer  effect  with  this 
developer  than  with  the  oxalate  ? 

A.  A  good  many  who  have  tried  both  are 
m  favor  of  this ;  still  there  are  some  who 
say  that  the  ferrous  oxalate  will  work  a  little 
quicker. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  ? 
A.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  developer,  because 
it  makes  such  a  fine,  clear  negative.    I  like 


the  building  up  of  the  lights  and   shades 
.  better. 

Q.  Do  you  like  the  pyro  the  best  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  strong  do  you  prefer  to  have  your 
hyj30-bath  ? 

A.  About  a  pound  of  hypo  to  a  gallon  of 
water  prejjared  with  alum. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  alum  do  you  use? 

A.  Half  a  pound,  as  published  in  my 
formula.  I  make  the  hypo-bath  as  follows  : 
I  first  dissolve  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
alum  in  one-third  of  a  gallon  of  water  ;  I 
then  dissolve  one  pound  of  hypo  in  two- 
thirds  of  a  gallon  of  water,  and  after  they 
are  both  dissolved,  I  pour  the  alum  solution 
into'  the  hypo  solution  through  a  funnel, 
stirring  the  bottle  all  this  time,  so  that  it 
will  not  produce  milkiness  ;  if  you  mix  it  all 
at  once,  it  is  very  apt  to  get  milky,  and  it 
will  require  a  couple  of  days'  time  before  it 
gets  clear. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  any  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  result  as  to  how  strong 
or  how  weak  your  hypo-bath  or  your  fixing 
solution  was? 

A.  No,  it  does  not. 

Q.  Do  you  find,  that  after  you  have  de- 
veloped your  negative  and  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  light  before  fixing,  that  it  makes 
a  difference  ? 

A.  You  mean  exposing  to  the  light  before 
fixing. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  You  should  never  do  that,  as  I  stated 
before,  it  will  never  do  to  expose  a  plate  to 
white  light  before  it  is  thoroughly  fixed. 

Q.  Does  it  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
negative  if  the  fixing  solution  is  milky  from 
mixing  tb*  alum  and  hypo  solution  ? 

A.  It  does  produce  a  kind  of  whitish  scum 
on  the  negative ;  it  does  not  hurt  the  nega- 
tive, but  it  does  not  look  well ;  it  ought  not 
to  be  there.  By  adding  more  bromide  of 
ammonium  or  potassium  to  the  developer 
you  get  more  intensity.  I  always  have  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  holding  about  8  ounces, 
with  a  goose-quill  or  small  rubber  hose 
through  the  cork,  with  solution  of  bromide 
of  ammonium  (1  to  10  water).  I  always  have 
it  handy,  near  the  developing  stand.  In 
case  you  have  overtimed  your  plate  as  soon 
as  you  notice  that  the  shadows  come  too  soon, 
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you  take  your  bottle  and  sprinkle  in  a  few 
drops  of  the  bromide  solution.  By  increasing 
the  bromide  you  get  more  intensity  ;  it  is  the 
simplest  method  to  correct  overexposure. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that,  when  my 
plate  has  been  undertimed,  it  is  not  advisa- 
ble to  add  more  ammonia,  because  that  will 
always  fog  the  plate.  I  take  it  out  of  the 
developer  and  wash  it,  and  put  it  back  after 
I  diluted  the  developer  with  considerable 
water ;  I  leave  it  in  there  without  moving 
the  dish  more  than  necessary ;  if  you  rock 
the  dish  much,  it  gets  more  intensity. 

Mr.  Lawson. — Suppose  you  have  a  group 
to  make,  and  the  baby  has  a  white  face  and 
very  white  drapery,  and  the  gentleman  has 
a  dark  suit  of  clothes  on,  and  the  lady  has  a 
black  velvet  dress  ;  I  would  like  to  know 
what  Mr.  Cramer  would  do  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, whether  he  would  increase  or 
lessen  the  time,  or  what  he  would  do  with 
the  developer? 

Me,  Cramer. — I  would  give  more  ex- 
posure, and  by  that  means  get  less  contrast. 

Q.  "Would  you  do  anything  with  the  de- 
veloper ? 

A.  I  would  develop  the  plate  with  a  di- 
luted developer. 

Q.  "What  would  that  do  ? 

A.  It  lessens  the  intensity  and  the  con- 
trast ;  it  gives  a  softer  negative.  A  short 
exposure  is  apt  to  produce  too  great  inten- 
sity. 

Mr.  Meason. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Cramer  if  he  does  not  think  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  making  the  developer 
muddy  where  the  dishes  are  coated  with 
some  resinous  substance ;  that  is,  this  alka- 
line developer? 

A.  I  think  that  I  prefer  the  rifbber  and 
glass  trays. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  developer  gets 
muddy  sooner  in  the  trays  coated  with  resi- 
nous substances  than  in  glass  trays  ? 

A.  I  do,  because  the  ammonia  acts  upon 
them,  and  dissolves  the  coating  when  it  will 
not  act  upon  the  rubber  or  glass  dishes  ;  por- 
celain dishes  are  not  practical  on  account  of 
being  white. 

Q.  How  do  you  judge  of  the  intensity  of 
the  negative  by  developing  it  ? 

A.  You  can  judge  of  its  intensity  without 
taking  the  plate  out  of  the  dish.    The  lights 


generally  appear  and  take  a  kind  of  blackish 
appearance,  and  the  shadows  will  be  all  out. 
Q.  Does  it  turn  gray  in  developing  with 
this  developer  ? 

A.  It  does  turn  gray  in  the  shadows,  but 
you  must  leave  the  plate  in  the  developing 
solution  until  the  shadows  are  all  out.  Then 
if  the  exposure  is  correct,  and  the  developer 
is  in  harmony  with  the  exposure,  the 
lights  will  have  the  proper  intensity  at  the 
same  time  that  the  shadows  are  all  out.  If 
the  lights  are  too  dense,  it  is  a  sign  that  you 
have  prolonged  the  developing  too  far,  and 
you  have,  it  is  likely,  underexposed  your 
plate ;  if  the  shadows  are  all  out  and  the 
lights  are  not  sufficiently  intensified,  it  is 
because  you  have  overtimed. 

Q.  How  about  reducing  your  negatives ; 
is  it  perfectly  uniform  in  the  shadows  ? 
A.  It  works  uniformly  in  the  shadows. 
Q.  Then   you  get  more   contrast  by  re- 
ducing it  ? 

A.  You  don't  get  any  more  contrast  by 
reducing  it. 

Q.  The  reduction  is  uniform  from  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  ? 

A.  It  reduces  the  negative  all  over  a  little 
bit.  It  reduces  it  considerable  if  you  leave 
it  a  long  time  in  the  iodine  solution  ;  if  you 
leave  it  in  too  long  you  reduce  it  only 
slightly,  and  you  will  have  shadows  where 
there  was  fog. 

Q.  In  the  old  process  you  sometimes  re- 
duce the  negatives  by  cyanide.  In  doing  so, 
we  get  color  and  shadows,  but  we  want  to 
get  uniformity  in  the  shadows — that  is  what 
we  want  to  get  ? 

A.  It  will  be  of  a  uniform  color ;  it  will 
have  a  gray  color  where  it  was  yellow,  and, 
perhaps,  foggy  in  the  shadows.  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  use  that  in  the  regular  prac- 
tice ;  it  is  only  to  correct  the  negative  when 
it  is  too  strong  or  foggy  in  the  shadows.  As 
a  general  rule,  I  would  never  strengthen  a 
negative  or  reduce  it.  If  you  pay  proper 
attention  to  developing  you  will  always  get 
the  right  intensity.  That  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  be  looked  after  in  the 
different  action  of  the  chemicals,  and  the 
management  of  the  solutions  while  the  plate 
is  developing  ;  if  you  see  the  plate  comes  up 
too  quickly,  you  add  a  little  more  bromide 
from  your  bottle  by  means  of  your  India- 
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rubber  hose,  sprinkling  it  on,  and  you  will 
save  your  negative  which  would  be  entirely 
destroj^ed  otherwise,  and  could  not  be  saAred 
by  strengthening  afterward  ;  I  do  not  like  to 
strengthen  afterwards  ;  I  always  try  to  avoid 
that,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Kobinson.  —  I  find  that  this  last 
formula  given  in  the  Photographic  Times 
is  a  good  one  regarding  the  coloring  and 
strengthening  of  negatives  in  the  same  solu- 
tion— the  oxalate  of  alum  and  protosulphide 
of  iron.  I  think  that  the  two  things  com- 
bined, and  that  is  what  Mr.  Cramer  speaks 
of,  and  that  which  I  have  just  spoken  of 
can  be  made  to  do  the  same  thing.  Some- 
times it  happens  in  developing  a  plate  that 
the  pyro-developer  will  fog,  because  it  has 
not  had  enough  time  ;  of  course,  such  a 
plate  as  that  is  useless,  so  far  as  getting  a 
brilliant  appearance  is  concerned;  you  get 
all  the  detail ;  it  is  slightly  foggy  ;  you  cannot 
get  good  strong  prints  from  it  ;  it  makes  a 
slow  printing  negative.  If  that  is  cleared 
up  with  the  iron  solution,  as  I  mentioned, 
this  first  solution,  it  makes  a  good  improve- 
ment on  that.  I  have  been  sometimes  able 
to  make  a  good,  fair  negative  out  of  a  nega- 
tive which  would  otherwise  be  very  poor, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cramer,  why 
it  is? 

A.  I  did  not  try  the  iron  this  morning ;  I 
commenced  with  the  citric  acid.  Some  re- 
commend the  iron ;  it  is  all  the  same,  I 
suppose. 

The  President. — It  seems  that  the  old 
iron  developer  is  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  Wheeler. — I  would  like  In  ask  how 
the  time  compares  between  the  use  of  the 
oxalate  developer  and  thc-pyro  developer  for 
exposure  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.— I  think  it  is  about  the 
same  as  the  iron  developer  in  rapidity  ;  if 
you  make  an  entirely  new  solution  of  the 
iron  and  oxalate,  and  make  a  strong  devel- 
oper, one  part  iron  and  four  parts  oxalate, 
with  the  addition  of  bromide,  then  you  can 
work  with  a  shorter  exposure.  It  is  very 
material  that  you  have  a  new  iron  solution 
without  the  addition  of  bromide.  The  new 
solution  of  iron  without  the  addition  of 
bromide  is  apt  to  produce  flat  pictures,  which 
this  developer  does  not.  It  produces  a  bold 
and  stronger  negative  with  clear  lights  and 


more  color,  which  we  all  liked  with  the  col- 
lodion process. 

Q.  "Will  Mr.  Cramer  give  us  an  idea  as  to 
the  developer  for  instantaneous  exposures 
for  strong  negatives  ? 

A.  I  would  use  a  developer  with  the  same 
amount  of  bromide  in  it,  and  diluted  more 
than  usual,  and  give  the  plate  plenty  of  time 
in  developing. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  same  developer  you 
have  given  here  with  more  water  and  less 
bromide  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  President. — He  particularly  em- 
phasizes the  fact  of  a  longer  development. 

Q.  How  quickly  would  you  develop  a 
negative.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
best  European  authorities  say  it  takes  half 
an  hour  ? 

A.  About  two  minutes  is  my  average 
time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  getting  a  de- 
posit on  the  plate  with  the  pyro  developer, 
more  danger  than  there  is  with  the  use  of 
the  oxalate  ?  Allowing  the  plate  to  rest  you 
get  spots  all  over  the  plate,  which  prevents 
the  development,  and  there  is  a  granular 
deposit  on  the  plate  ? 

Mr.  Cramer. — Are  you  speaking  of  the 
oxalate  developer  ? 

The  President. — He  is  speaking  of  the 
normal  developer. 

Mr.  Farr. — It  is  the  developer  according 
to  the  formula. 

The  President. — If  there  is  a  deposit, 
there  is  too  much  iron  in  it. 

Mr.  Cramer. — If  the.  developer  throws 
down  a  deposit,  it  is  hot  the  iron  that  is 
thrown  down  ;  it  is  the  oxalate. 

The  President. — Your  question  is,  jf 
this  developer  will  throw  down  an  iron  de- 
posit at  once,  if  the  oxalate  solution  is  not 
saturated  strong  enough  to  keep  the  iron  in 
the  solution  ?  I  have  noticed  an  instance  of 
this  kind  in  mixing  one  part  of  the  iron 
solution  with  four  parts  of  the  oxalate.  We 
had  to  use,  at  least,  12  parts  of  the  oxalate 
of  potassium,  and  I  found  we  did  not  make 
a  free  oxalate  solution,  saturated,  it  was  not 
properly  made.  If  this  solution  is  saturated, 
it  can  suspend  and  carry  one  part  of  the  iron 
solution  to  three  or  four  parts  of  the  oxalate 
solution.     The  oxalate  of  potassium  is  the 
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solvent  medium  for  the  oxalate  of  iron;  it 
would  also  throw  down  a  deposit.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  all  know  that  in  working  the 
iron  developer,  if  you  leave  it  stand,  the 
oxalate  of  iron  will  be  deposited.  It  can't 
he  redissolved ;  it  is  a  tedious  process. 

Mr.  Long,  of  Wisconsin. — I  want  to  ask 
Mr.  Cramer  a  question.  If  there  is  any 
more  tendency  with  the  pyro  developer  to 
frill  ? 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  have  not  found  it  so. 

Mr.  Long. — I  have  not  used  it  with  the 
bromide  at  all,  but  the  pyro  developer  will 
frill. 

Mr.  Cramer. — You  may  be  right  in  that, 
because  the  ammonia  increases  the  tendency 
to  frill.  The  ammonia  is  the  enemy  of  the 
gelatine,  and  it  destroys  itself,  perhaps.  It 
keeps  sticking  together  and  holding  it  to  the 
glass.  I  suppose  if  your  plate  is  well  pre- 
pared it  is  less  liable  to  frill  in  the  develop- 
ing solution  ;  if  the  plates  are  washed  with 
cold  ice-water,  there  is  no  danger  of  frilling. 

Q.  I  keep  my  bottle  packed  in  ice ;  I 
don't  know  the  chemical  action  of  it. 

Mr.  Cramer. — You  remind  me  of  one 
little  thing  which  is  worthy  of  attention. 

If  a  plate  is  apt  to  frill  you  take  a  candle 
and  move  it  around  the  plate  in  this  way,  it 
prevents  the  water  from  penetrating  under 
the  gelatine  (any  greasy  substance  could  do 
this),  then  you  can  use  the  negative,  varn- 
ished, with  good  results ;  where  the  plate 
shows  a  tendency  to  frilling  you  take  a  brush 
and  stick  it  in  the  varnish  and  run  it  around 
the  edge. 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  must  here  explain  that 
in  the  formula  published  in  the  S'covill  Man- 
ufacturing Company's  pamphlet,  there  was 
an  error  in  the  printing.  It  stated  twenty 
minims  when  it  should  have  been  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  minims.  This  was  caused 
by  one  of  the  types  falling  out. 

Mr.  Cramer. — If  fog  should  occur  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  acid  it  v/ill  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  St.  Clair. — I  will  give  you  my  for- 
mula. I  used  one  pound  of  carbonate  of 
potassium,  salt  of  tartar,  to  one  gallon  of 
water;  I  then  render  that  slightly  acid  with 
oxalic  acid ;  it  does  not  take  quite  a  pound. 
I  use  iron.  I  use  four  ounces  of  iron  to  six- 
teen ounces  of  water.     It  is  not  a  saturated 


solution.  A  saturated  solution  is  an  indefi- 
nite quantity,  because  in  cold  water  a  satu- 
rated solution  is  weaker  than  in  warm  water. 
I  use  a  solution  of  one  ounce  to  four,  that  is 
easily  understood.  I  take  one  ounce  of  my 
ferrous  oxalate  solution,  and  weaken  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Noav,  when  I  make 
an  exposure  with  that,  having  made  my  de- 
veloper according  to  the  formula  published, 
I  could  not  get  good  results.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  wanted  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  alteration  in  the  formula. 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  have  explained  how  it 
can  be  done,  by  using  two  and  three-quarter 
ounces  of  aqua  ammonia  instead  of  three 
ounces,  or  by  using  a  little  more  sulphuric 
acid.  Now,  where  the  formula  speaks  of 
twenty  minims  it  should  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty  minims  of  sulphuric  acid.  That 
would  produce  a  green  fog ;  more  sulphuric 
acid  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  it.  I  have 
read  in  the  journals  some  articles  about  the 
sulphide  of  soda,  where  it  gives  a  test  to  de- 
tect a  trace  of  the  sulphide  of  soda.  It  is 
not  necessary  because  I  have  added  to  the 
sulphate  of  soda  a  sulphide,  and  I  have 
found  no  material  difference  in  the  devel- 
oper. There  is  some  sulphide  of  ammonia 
formed  by  combining  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
ammonia. 

Mr.  Foote. — I  would  like  to  ask  why 
there  should  be  any  difference  in  the  mode 
of  developing  plates  which  are  not  properly 
timed  in  the  exposure,  whether  it  be  instan- 
taneous or  not  ? 

Mr.  Cramer. — If  it  is  properly  timed 
you  may  have  sufficient  time  by  the  instan- 
taneous exposure.  You  do  not  meet  any 
trouble  then ;  only  if  it  should  prove  that 
the  plate  is  under-exposed,  I  recommend  to 
dilute  the  developer,  add  more  water  to  it, 
keep  the  dish  as  quiet  as  possible  ;  you  can- 
not allow  it  to  rest  entirely  quiet  or  it  will 
produce  streaks.  You  may  finish  it  in  a 
weaker  developer,  but  not  add  any  more 
ammonia  to  it,  and  give  it  plenty  of  time 
for  developing. 

Mr.  Atwater. — I  have  used  the  pyro- 
developer  and  also  the  oxalate-developer.  I 
have  become  the  friend  of  the  oxalate-de- 
veloper. My  way  of  working  it  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  great  many  men.  I  take  a  saturated 
solution  as  strong  as  I  can  make  it,  and  if  it 
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is  cold  water  I  do  not  get  it  as  strong.  I 
use  my  oxalic  acid  as  he  does.  I  pour  in 
iron  according  to  the  color.  I  think  it  is 
better  to  use  a  weak  develpper  as  Mr.  Cramer 
has  stated  in  regard  to  his  formula  there. 
On  the  same  principle  you  can  manage  it  in 
the  same  way  in  the  case  of  a  more  intense 
negative  by  the  use  of  more  iron.  The  more 
iron  you  put  in  your  developer  the  stronger 
negative  you  get.  I  think  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience is  concerned,  I  would  rather  use  the 
oxalate-developer  on  account  of  cleanliness. 
I  find  it  is  quick,  because,  when  you  use 
that  developer  you  can  jproduce  a  negative 
witbout  fog.  You  have  to  vise  acid  enough 
and  develop  slow — in  slower  time  with 
plates.  Of  course  plates  differ.  I  make  1113' 
own.  I  manage  my  developer.  If  I  want 
a  plate  for  keeping,  I  make  it  for  keeping. 
If  I  want  it  to  do  soft  work  with  plenty  of 
details,  I  make  it  for  that ;  consequently  1 
manage  my  developer  with  the  plate  I  am 
using. 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  do  not  add  so  much  acid 
as  to  make  it  work  slow. 

Mil  Atwater. — I  do  not  consider  my 
solution  of  the  acid  exactly  saturated. 

Mr.  Cramer. — Will  it  be  a  certain 
strength  ? 

Mr.  Atwater. — I  can  make  it  according 
to  his  formula. 

Mr.  Cramer. — Do  you  mean  that  you 
use  one  part  of  the  iron  solution  to  four 
parts  of  the  oxalate  ? 

Mr.  Atwater. — No,  I  do  not.  I  take 
my  graduate  and  pour  in  an  amount  of  ox- 
alic acid  and  the  salts  of  tartar,  the  aim  Mint 
that  I  want  in  the  solution  to  cover  my  plate ; 
then  I  turn  in  tbe  iron  according  to  the  color 
of  the  developer.  I  color  that  developer  ac- 
cording to  the  exposure  I  have  made,  and  I 
know  whether  I  have  made  a  quick  exposure. 
All  persons  can  tell  by  experience  whether 
they  have  an  over-exposed  plate  or  not,  if  they 
are  any  judges  of  the  light  on  the  plates.  If 
one  has  an  over-exposed  negative,  he  knows 
that  he  has  over-exposed  it ;  that  he  sees 
when  be  commences  to  develop  he  does  not 
want  to  use  as  much  iron  or  he  wants  to  use 
more  iron,  and  that  will  give  us  stronger 
negatives. 

Mr.  Cramer. — That  is  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  a  great  many;  I  know  that. 


Mr.  Atwater. — I  think  I  can  demon- 
strate that. 

Mr.  Cramer. — By  exposure  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Atwater. — I  take  my  plates  out  of 
the  developer  to  find  out  where  they  are, 
and  if  I  find  they  are  coming  up  without 
contrast  I  put  in  more.  That  is  my  expe- 
rience, and  I  give  it  to  you  as  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Cramer. — Do  you  lift  your  plate 
after  it  is  exposed  and  place  it  in  the  ferrous 
oxalate  solution  if  you  are  sure  that  there 
has  been  an  over-exposure  ? 

Mr.  Atwater. — I  then  put  my  plate  in 
the  old  developer. 

Mr.  Cramer. — In  doing  that  you  may 
change  things  altogether. 

Mr.  Atwater. — I  start  my  subject  up 
and  examine  it  with  the  eye  and  watch  bow 
it  is  developing,  and  if  I  find  it  is  developing 
well,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Cramer. — My  remarks  have  been 
made  in  relation  to  my  developer,  but  I 
think  that  they  will  also  apply  to  the  de- 
veloping of  other  plates.  I  think  that  it 
will  work  as  well  with  the  other  plates. 
You  may,  however,  modify  the  preparation 
of  bromide  and  aqua  ammonia  to  suit  the 
plates.  Some  plates  will  not  stand  as  much 
as  others.  I  consider  it  always  an  advan- 
tage to  the  plate  if  it  ran  be  worked  with  a 
large  amount  of  ammonia,  then  it  is  not  so 
apt  to  log.  I  think,  however,  I  am  now  oc- 
cupying too  much  time. 

Tiik  President. — Remember  what  Mr. 
Cramer  says,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  apply 
his  remarks  to  his  plates  only.  I  consider 
that  be  is  a  very  eminent  authority  on  the 
general  subject  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing.     Any  further  remarks  are  in  order. 

.Mi:.  WRIGHT,  of  Indiana. — I  wish  to  say 
in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  using  Mr. 
Cramer's  formula,  and  it  works  excellently. 
As  to  the  subject  of  the  plates,  the  main  dif- 
ficulty I  find  is  in  levelling  the  plate  ;  having 
too  much  gelatine  on  one  end  and  not 
enough  on  the  other ;  then  the  rough  edges 
of  the  plate  are  very  detrimental  to  handling. 
The  manufacturers  do  not  smooth  the  edges 
of  the  plate,  and  consequently  they  will 
scratch  the  coat  and  make  us  say  bad  words, 
or  think  of  them. 

Mr.  Clemons. — In  relation  to  the  hand- 
ling of  plates,  I  would  like  to  mention  here, 
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among  other  subjects,  what  it  will  be  well 
for  the  dry-plate  makers  to  devote  some  at- 
tention to,  so  that  they  may  cheapen  their 
dry  plates.  They  coat l  the  plate  on  both 
sides  in  many  instances,  and  in  an  irregular 
manner.  I  would  like  to  state  that  this  very 
plate  that  I  speak  of  is  a  very  excellent  plate, 
it  gives  good  results,  it  will  make  people  bad 
however,  make  them  feel  like  saying  some- 
thing when  they  find  that  it  is  coated  on 
both  sides  and  has  rough  edges.  I  think 
that  could  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Parr. — I  would  say  that  if  the 
manufacturers  of  dry  plates  would  put  their 
emulsion  on  one  side,  and  get  that  smooth, 
they  might  sell  them  for  less  money ;  then 
again,  in  cutting  their  plates  they  should  be 
more  careful,  so  that  when  they  cut*  them 
the  little  pieces  of  glass  will  not  get  on  the 
emulsion  side ;  this  will  save  pin  holes  and 
bad  spots,  and  such  things,  and  save  a  good 
deal  of  hard  talk  and  hard  -work  in  spotting 
out. 

The  President. — We  have  half  an  hour 
more,  and  I  would  like  to  devote  fifteen 
minutes  of  that  to  manufacturers.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  manufacturers  give  you  a 
little  fatherly  advice. 

Mr.  B utterfield.  —  Some  pack  their 
plate-glass  with  strips  of  pasteboard  around 
the  edge.  I  want  to  suggest  to  manufac- 
turers that  pasteboard  around  the  edge  is 
much  the  best. 

Mr.  Culbertson. — I  find  a  tremendous 
difference  in  the  work  of  dry  plates  from 
different  manufacturers.  Last  week  I  fin- 
ished developing  two  packs ;  they  worked 
splendidly.  I  took  the  same  batch,  which  I 
had  received  from  a  stock  dealer,  using  the 
same  developer,  and  they  developed  opaque, 
the  same  as  the  pictures  we  used  to  make 
some  twenty  years  ago.  When  I  used  the 
developer  the  negative  was  light.  I  took 
good  care  that  I  could  see  the  film  through 
the  fog.  In  using  some  plates  I  found  dark 
spots  on  the  negative ;  in  other  plates  I 
found  a  light  streak.  There  are  some  plates 
which  you  can  do  nothing  with,  and  some 
will  come  out  all  right.  One  plate  I  found 
a  streak  across  the  corner,  and  the  next  batch 
there  was  a  light  streak  almost  entirely  over 
the  plate,  and  the  next  batch  was  troubled 
with  fog  that  extended  through  the  whole 


batch  ;  the  first  plate  being  good,  and  all  the 
others  had  spots  around  the  outer  edges.  I 
am  very  careful  in  my  gallery  to  see  that  no 
light  has  a  chance  to  get  to  the  plate  through . 
any  opening.  I  opened  another  batch  of 
plates  made  by  another  maker,  and  they 
were  first  rate,  and  I  had  no  trouble  with 
them.  I  can  inake  better  work  on  dry 
plates  than  I  can  on  wet  plates. 
.  Mr.  Hall. — I  am  no  manufacturer  of 
dry  plates,  but  I  am  going  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  dry-plate  manufacturers.  As 
I  say  it  was  my  business  to  demonstrate  the 
dry  plate  considerably  last  winter,  and  the 
house  I  was  with  frequently  had  plates  of 
different  makers  sent  back  because  there  was 
something  wrong;  they  were  light  struck, 
or  there  was  a  heavy  fog,  or  something  was 
done  ;  and  I  remember  very  distinctly  of  six 
different  batches  of  plates  of  different  makers 
sent  back  to  the  house  inside  of  about  three 
or  four  weeks  ;  and  there  was  but  one  lot  in 
all  of  those  six — and  some  of  them  were 
sent  back  from  first-class  galleries  —  that 
worked  bad ;  the  rest  worked  so  well  that, 
on  my  own  account,  I  made  negatives,  and 
had  no  difficulty  whatever  from  them. 
Now,  I  think,  the  dry-plate  makers  have 
had  to  stand  a  great  deal  more  than  belongs 
to  them.  There  have  been  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  plates  returned  that  the  parties 
had  no  business  to  return  ;  they  were  simply 
returned  because  photographers  are  not  as 
well  posted  in  the  dry-plate  process  as  they 
are  in  the  wet-plate  process ;  they  run 
against  some  little  difficulty  which  they 
blame  the  plate  for,  and  right  off  they  send 
it  back.  When  this  thing  is  corrected,  and 
when  the  dry-plate  maker  feels  quite  sure 
that  his  plates  go  out  and  are  to  be  used 
properly,  we  will  get  plates  cheaper  than  we 
are  getting  them  now.  I  remember  an  in- 
stance in  my  own  case,  and  I  feel  ashamed 
of  myself,  too,  to  relate  it,  but,  perhaps,  you 
all  have  run  against  some  snags  in  your 
lives:  I  had  some  gentlemen  from  Ohio 
who  were  photographers,  who  came  in  and 
desired  to  see  a  demonstration  of  dry  plates, 
see  the  exposure  and  the  developing.  I  had 
a  developer  that  I  had  been  using  right 
along  for  quite  a  while,  and  I  had  not  the 
least  doubt  but  what  it  would  work  all  right. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  half-hour  I  spent  with 
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them,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
make  a  decent  negative.  I  thought  I  must 
have  had  a  bad  box  of  plates.  After  they 
had  gone,  I  set  myself  to  thinking  and  I 
made  some  new  developer,  made  it  by  the 
same  formula  exactly,  and  I  again  tried 
those  plates,  and  they  all  worked  satisfact- 
orily, and  with  the  balance  of  the  box  of 
plates,  as  well  as  with  that,  there  was  really 
no  trouble  at  all.  Consequently,  I  think,  a 
great  many  plates  have  been  condemned 
when  they  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Klatjber. — I  believe  if  photogra- 
phers in  general  would  adopt  the  pyro  de- 
veloper they  would  get  along  a  great  deal 
better.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  oxalate.  Oxalate  will  work  one 
day,  and  will  not  work  another ;  it  will 
work  one  hour  well,  and  in  two  hours  after- 
wards it  will  work  differently.  I  have  lately 
adopted  the  pyro  developer,  and  I  believe  in 
it;  1  think  it  is  better  than  the  other.  If 
you  stick  to  it  and  work  the  pyro,  you  will 
have  a  great  deal  less  trouble. 

Mr.  Hesler. — I  want  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions and  offer  some  suggestions.  In  my  first 
experience  in  using  dry  plates,  I  found 
unless  we  developed  the  plate,  as  we  call  it, 
in  coloring,  it  would  get  away  and  leave 
nothing.  I  found  it  was  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  gelatine  on  the  plate.  When 
you  come  to  develop  the  plate,  it  dissolved 
away  from  the  back.  I  want  to  ask  if  the 
dry-plate  makers  .can  get  more  silver  and  bro- 
mine and  a  less  quantity  of  gelatine  on  their 
plates  ?  They  should  put  more  silver  and 
bromine  and  less  gelatine,  and  get  a  thinner 
coating  on  the  plate.  Another  point  I  wish 
to  ask — If  there  is  a  method  by  which  they 
can  be  more  evenly  coated,  so  that  one  end 
does  not  clear  faster  than  the  other?  I 
would  also  suggest  that  they  be  more  careful 
in  cutting  the  glass  the  proper  size — one 
size,  whatever  it  is— so  they  will  lit  in  the 
tablets.  It  is  not  every  photographer  that 
is  supplied  with  a  diamond.  He  cannot  cut 
it  to  the  proper  size  if  he  is  in  a  hurry,  and 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  cut  a  plate.  If  the 
manufacturer  will  cut  his  glass  in  that  man- 
ner to  a  common  size  it  will  cause  him  a 
little  time,  but  it  will  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  plate ;  also  keep  the  plates  clean  on 
the  back.     But  the  most  important  part  is 


the  getting  of  the  film  of  gelatine  so  as  to 
get  a  sharp  print  from  the  resulting  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  Culbertson,  of  St.  Louis.— I  find  the 
effect  spoken  of  by  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Hesler,  is  on  account  of  the  length  of  time. 
That  seems  to  be  the  trouble  with  nearly  all 
photographers  in  their  first  use  of  dry  plates, 
their  timing  too  long.  I  think  the  plate- 
makers  are  correct  in  that  z-espect  in  their 
film.  If  the  time  is  a  little  shorter,  the 
result  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Hesler.  —  The  gentleman  mis- 
understood my  remarks.  I  said  1  wish 
them  to  make  the  plate  thinner,  not  thicker. 
With  a  thin  film,  the  image  passes  through 
immediately.  It  is  better  to  have  them  even 
and  thin  than  thicker.  You  get  a  strong 
picture  if  you  have  bromine  and  gelatine 
enough.  But  in  a  gelatine  film  it  develops 
through,  and  you  have  a  strong,  sharp  image. 
It  is  very  important  in  making  the  plates. 
In  their  plates  they  are  now  using  a  thinner 
film.  What  I  want  is  a  still  thinner  film 
that  will  work  more  quickly  and  be  handled 
more  readily. 

Mk.  Carlisle.  —  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Committee  on  Location  that  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  immediately  after 
the  close  of  this  session,  in  this  room.  While 
I  am  on  my  feet,  I  will  say  I  have  found  a 
means  by  which  I  can  get  a  quick  impres- 
sion or  proof,  which  is  a  great  boon.  When 
I  first  used  dry  plates,  the  difficulty  in  this 
respect  I  met  with  was  a  strong  objection. 
We  have  now  the  means  of  remedying  this. 
I  suppose  there  are  others  of  you  who  can 
do  it  also.  Singly  place  the  plate  in  a 
common  tin  pan  and  pour  upon  it  a  pint  of 
alcohol,  displacing  the  water  by  alcohol. 
After  it  has  remained  there  a  few  minutes, 
take  your  plate  from  the  alcohol  and  put  it 
on  a  gas-stove,  or  any  other  stove,  and  dry 
it  with  safety.  You  can  then  see  the  posi- 
tive effect.  I  have  found  it  useful  with 
various  plates. 

The  President. — Mr.  Cramer  can  now 
defend  the  cause  of  the  makers. 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  don't  want  to  defend 
the  makers ;  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience with  parties  using  plates,  and  I 
have  had  a  good  many  complaints  made  to 
me  ;  I  have  had  many  inquiries  about  what 
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varnish  to  use.  A  good  many  complaints 
have  been  made  that  the  varnish  would  stick 
to  the  paper,  particularly  in  a  southern 
climate.  I  believe  there  is  no  trouble  of 
that  kind  in  Milwaukee  or  northern  cities. 
A  very  good  varnish  is  the  following :  Dis- 
solve 12  ounces  of  bleached  shellac  in  a  gallon 
of  alcohol ;  break  the  shellac  in  small  pieces 
first,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place  for  a  couple 
of  days  so  it  gets  thoi'oughly  dry,  because  it 
contains  some  quantity  of  moisture,  and  will 
not  dissolve  well  if  you  do  not  have  it  per- 
fectly dry.  After  it  is-  kept  that  way  a 
couple  of  days  it  will  dissolve  in  the  alcohol, 
and  make  a  very  fine  varnish  which  will 
not  stick  to  the  paper.  I  have  heard  many 
complaints  that  the  varnish  would  stick  to 
the  paper  while  printing  and  ruin  the  nega- 
tive. 

A  Member.- — Does  that  give  a  good  re- 
touching surface  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.— Yes,  sir,  with  a  metallic 
pencil.  You  have  to  use  a  preparation  to 
make  it  take  a  lead-pencil. 

A  Member. — May  I  ask  a  question — 
"Whether  that  varnish  prevents  silver  being 
thrown  on  it,  on  to  the  paper  in  printing  ? 
Is  that  varnish  sufficient  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Meyer. — Yes,  sir.  Twelve  ounces 
of  shellac  to  a  gallon  of  alcohol. 

A  Member.  —  Sometimes  the  paper  is 
spotted  by  the  silver. 

Mr.  Meyer. — That  can  only  be  the  case 
if  the  varnish  is  not  sufficiently  hard. 

A  Member. — We  have  been  talking  now 
some  time  about  developing  other  people's 
plates.  Is  there  anybody  going  to  tell  us 
about  making  plates  ourselves  ? 

The  President.  —  I  had  it  on  my 
tongue's  end  to  make  a  similar  suggestion. 
You  may  now  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the 
question  of  making  your  own  plates.  There 
has  been  such  a  thing  as  a  secret  process 
being  sold.  You  may  want  to  talk  about 
that.     But  we  should  mention  no  names. 

Mr.  Joshua  Smith. — I  believe  we  were  to 
talk  about  the  dry  plate  this  afternoon,  and 
I  want  to  know  how  many  persons  are  here 
that  have  the  Hartley  disease.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  there  is  not  one.  Now,  secret 
processes  really  are  no  better  than  those  that 
are  given  free.  I  have  never  seen  a  secret 
process  that  has  ever  come  out  that  was  any 


better  than  those  given  free.  When  Mr. 
Obernetter,  last  year,  said  that  he  had  a  pro- 
cess that  was  the  best,  and  he  asked  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  it,  the  photographers 
abroad  went  to  work  and  came  to  him  with 
the  money  in  one  hand  and  the  other  ready 
to  get  the  process.  My  friend,  John  Schol- 
ten,  of  St.  Louis,  being  abroad  last  summer, 
purchased  from  Obernetter  his  process. 
During  the  month  of  February,  Mr.  Schol- 
ten  came  to  me,  in  Chicago,  with  the  sheet 
of  paper  for  which  he  had  paid  one  thousand 
marks  or  more,  and  he  asked  my  candid 
opinion  to  analyze  the  process  and  to  report 
to  him  whether  it  was  a  success  or  not.  I 
have  done  so,,  and  I  have  found  that  Mr. 
Scholten's  process  was  based  upon  wrong 
principles,  that  it  was  not  what  it  was  repre- 
sented, and  Mr.  Scholten  then  withdrew 
from  selling  that  procees  to  the  photogra- 
phers. Then  another  one  springs  up,  and 
he  has  a  process  over  which  he  has  spent 
endless  time  and  sleepless  nights  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  it,  and  what  was  the 
result  of  it  when  it  was  published  last  week  ? 
The  result  was  that  this  very  same  process 
was  a  capital  translation  of  the  Obernetter. 
And  I,  although  I  have  not  tested  it,  hon- 
estly believe  that  the  process,  when  it  is  put 
in  practice,  will  not  give  good  results,  as  it 
is  against  the  laws  of  chemistry.  I  don't 
think  the  process  is  worth  anything.  Mr. 
Hartley's  process  requires  to  the  union  or 
emulsion— 20  grains  of  gelatine,  20  grains 
of  bromide,  and  20  grains  of  silver.  I  don't 
know  really  how  much  carbonate  of  soda. 
If  we  go  and  look  into  the  equivalents,  we 
will  find  that  they  don't  combine,  one  will 
be  too  strong  for  the  other.  I  believe  I  have 
little  notes  here  that  may  assist  me  a  little 
better,  which  I  will  show  you.  The  Ober- 
netter process,  I  will  give  you  that,  and 
then  you  can  compare  it  yourself.  He  takes 
100  grammes  (3  ozs.  If  grains  Troy)  of  dis- 
tilled water,  10  grammes  (154  grains  Troy) 
carbonate  of  soda,  8  grammes  (123  grains) 
citric  acid.  He  then  takes  one  and  one- 
half  ounces  and  forty  grains  of  gelatine 
and  eighteen  ounces  of  water.  He  lets  it 
soak  for  half  an  hour  with  the  water  at 
100°  temperature.  He  next  takes  twenty 
ounces  and  three  drachms  and  twenty  minims 
of  distilled  water  (that  is  very  fine),  three 
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ounces  and  one  drachm  and  forty  minims  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  he  adds  this  to  the 
warm  gelatine.  The  gelatine  has,  of  course, 
been  saturated  with  this  carbonate  of  soda. 
He  now  lets  that  emulsion  set  until  it  gets 
hard,  and  he  pours  over  it  a  solution  of 
eighteen  ounces  of  water,  308  grains  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  three  ounces  and  one  and 
two-thirds  grains  of  bromine  of  ammonium, 
and  he  lets  it  be  in  contact  in  cold  ten  or 
twelve  hours  before  cutting  it  up  in  strips, 
and  he  claims  by  so  doing  he  gets  sensitive- 
ness. Now,  I  have  a  little  bottle  here  that 
contains  some  of  this  sensitized  emulsion 
which  was  made  some  five  months  ago,  and 
it  has  been  exposed  to  sunlight  ever  since  ; 
it  has  been  kept  in  alcohol.  I  will  show 
you  the  action  it  gives  ;  I  made  some  of  the 
prettiest  marbling  I  ever  made  in  my  life. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  gray,  it  is  violet. 
Now  I  will  cut  that  in  two.  The  action  of 
the  sunlight  during  those  months  has  never 
penetrated  that  film  to  the  thickness  of  the 
finest  tissue  paper.  Now  if  light  has  such 
an  action,  then  chemicals  will  act  upon  the 
same  principle.  In  sensitizing  this  emulsion 
in  a  cold  state,  when  the  ammonia  solution 
is  poured  over  the  silver  gelatine,  the  out- 
side surface  is  in  first  contact,  and  it  forms 
an  almost  impenetrable  film,  the  same  as  the 
action  of  light  has  done.  You  may  go  to 
work — and  in  an  hour  or  half  an  hour,  for 
experimental  purposes,  you  cut  a  piece  of 
emulsion  in  two,  and  you  can  see  how  far 
bromide  has  acted.  In  an  hour  you  will 
take  another  piece,  and  you  will  see  it  is 
gone  a  little  further  in.  In  six,  twelve,  or 
twenty-four  hours  you  will  see  it  is  very 
nearly  in  the  centre  penetrated.  But  when 
the  chemicals  meet  from  all  sides  it  forms 
somehow  a  vacuum  in  the  centre  of  this 
gelatine,  and  it  cannot  go  any  further.  It 
contains,  probably,  some  free  silver.  And 
no  matter  how  long  you  leave  it  in  this 
bromide  solution,  by  adding  more  to  it  you 
can  never  get  that  sensitiveness  in  the  centre 
of  that  film,  no  matter  how  thin  it  is,  as  you 
can  by  using  heat.  That  has  been  my  ex- 
perience. Mr.  Hartley's  process,  as  you  are 
probably  all  aware,  was  published  last  week  in 
the  Eye.  You  will  find  it  is  identical  with  the 
same  that  Mr.  Obernetter  uses,  carbonate  of 
silver  and  also  citric  acid,  and  Hartley  says 


he  uses  carbonate  of  silver  and  citric  acid. 
He  wants,  as  he  says,  acid  emulsion,  because 
he  can  get  finer  bromide  of  silver.  Now  I 
will  admit  that  an  acid  solution  will  get  a 
finer  bromide  than  an  alkaline  one,  still, 
when  he  adds  a  second  addition  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  he  loses  all  his  acid,  and  his  emul- 
sion is  past  neutrality — it  is  nearly  on  the 
alkaline.  Now  what  is  the  use  of  adding 
an  acid  when  you  neutralize  it  in  a  little 
while  afterwards.  Mr.  Obernetter  did  the 
same  thing.  Now,  in  order  to  show  where 
really  this  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  addition 
of  the  gelatine  comes  from,  I  can  refer 
you  to  a  number  in  Obernetter's  book, 
when  Monckhoven,  in  1879,  read  a  paper 
before  the  French  Society,  where  he 
made  a  carbonate  of « silver  solution  and 
sensitized  it  with  bromic  acid.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, you  can  see  where  the  secret  pro- 
cesses come  from,  and  you  can  sift  them 
down  to  their  foundation — down  to  bedrock. 
Dr.  Monckhoven  is  amongst  the  honored 
dead  —  he  cannot  defend  himself.  Mr. 
Obernetter  is  abroad  in  another  land.  Mr. 
Hartley,  in  place  of  meeting  us  in  Chicago, 
has  gone  to  Colorado.  And,  gentlemen,  the 
best  thing  for  all  of  us  to  do  is  to  resolve 
right  here  that  we  never  purchase  a  secret 
process,  no  matter  how  much  it  is  trumped 
up.  [Applause.]  This  secret  affair  should 
be,  and  it  ought  to  be,  stamped  right  out. 
We  must  put  our  heels  on  the  head  of  the 
serpent.  We  are  a  brotherhood,  and  what 
I  know  you  must  know  also,  and  what  you 
know  I  should  know.     [Applause.] 

We  have  also  a  gentleman  amongst  us  by 
the  name  of  Scotford,  who  has  experimented 
among  gelatine  plates,  and  he  has  given  you 
a  process  similar  to  the  process  just  de- 
scribed by  my  friend,  Mr.  Aiken.  The  only 
difference  is  that  Mr.  Scotford  soaks  his 
gelatine  in  his  silver,  and  after  it  is  all 
soaked  up,  similar  to  the  process  of  Mr. 
Aiken,  he  then  puts  in  his  bromide.  It  is 
all  done  in  this  case  in  a  cold  state,  and,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  done  on  the  sheet  of 
gelatine  or  whether  it  is  done  on  the  thick- 
ness of  this,  you  will  find  it  has  to  come 
under  the  same  law. 

The  President. — I  want  to  remind  you 
of  the  electric  light  display  this  evening  by 
Mr.  Dixon ;  and  to-morrow  will  be  election 
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day.     To-morrow  afternoon  we  will  talk  on 
the  subject  of  Art. 

Adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Third  Day — Thursday,  August  9,  1883. 
Morning  Session. 

The  President. — The  first  thing  I  de- 
sire to  do  this  morning  will  be  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  will  have  a 
large  group  of  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion made  at  12  o'clock.  In  order  to  test 
the  sense  of  the  Convention  upon  that  sub- 
ject I  would  like  to  have  some  gentleman 
make  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

Motion  made  andxCarried. 

The  President. — The  first  thing  this 
morning  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to  Dr.  Vogel.  I  ask  for  him  your 
strictest  and  best  attention,  and  specially 
request  that  he  will  not  be  interrupted  by 
persons  going  out.  Immediately  after  that 
we  will  proceed  to  select  the  place  for 
our  next  meeting.  Immediately  after  that 
we  will  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers. 
After  that  the  members  of  the  Convention 
can  indulge  in  talk  on  subjects  relative  to 
photography  that  may  interest  them.  In 
the  afternoon  we  will  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  Art  of  Photography. 

I  now  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to 
you  a  person  whom  you  have  all  known  by 
reputation,  and  now  know  by  his  pleasant 
face;  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  of  Berlin.  [Great 
applause.] 

Address  op  Dr.  Vogel. 

It  is  the  third  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Photographic  Association  of  the  United  States. 
-I  remember  with  pride  and  joy  the  days  when  I 
trod  American  soil  the  first  time,  as  I  left  behind 
me  European  prejudices.  I  was  ravished  by  all 
the  wonders  of  industry  I  met  here,  and  from  the 
hearty  welcome  I  found,  not  only  in  your  society, 
but  also  with  every  photographer  I  visited  in 
America.  Many  friends  I  have  found  here,  not 
only  friends  for  the  short  time  of  my  visit,  but  for 
the  whole  of  my  life.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  no 
more  a  stranger  here ;  I  feel  at  home.  In  Ger- 
many, I  often  felt  a  longing  for  America,  and 
with  more  than  pleasure  I  responded  to  your  kind 


invitation ;  for  I  must  confess  I  have  learned  in 
America  more  in  three  months  than  in  Europe  in 
three  years.  I  learned  to  esteem  the  high  posi- 
tion of  American  photography.  What  I  learned 
here  I  communicated  to  my  countrymen,  and,  I 
think,  since  that  time  American  photography  is 
acknowledged  in  Europe  as  it  merits. 

Thirteen  years  ago  only  a  few  American  pict- 
ures reached  us  in  Europe ;  to-day  we  find  in 
every  art  shop-window  of  Berlin  American  pict- 
ures, and  they  are  sold  by  our  photographers  as 
masterpieces.  We  have  introduced  in  Europe 
American  cameras  and  Seavey's  American  back- 
grounds. If  you  have  learned  in  the  past  from 
us,  we  learn  now  from  you.     (Applause.) 

Very  often  I  am  asked,  What  is  the  difference 
between  American  and  European  photography  ? 
Is  there  any  in  general?  It, is  true,  you  use  the 
same  lenses,  the  same  apparatus,  the  same  chemi- 
cals and  papers  as  we  do  ;  the  main  field  of  pho- 
tography is  in  America  and  Europe  the  same — 
the  portrait,  the  likeness ;  you  retouch  the  negative 
as  we  do,  and  are  anxious  to  improve  the  artificial 
qualities  of  a  picture.  But  in  America  you  have 
not  so  many  portrait-painters  as  we  in  Europe 
Life-size  photographic  pictures  are  an  exception 
in  Europe,  because  our  painters  make  them,  while 
in  America  the  life-size  picture  is  an  important 
branch  of  portrait  photography,  and,  I  must  con- 
fess, in  this  branch  American  photography  goes 
ahead. 

Still  more  difference  I  observe  in  landscape 
photography.  The  stereo  picture  is  much  more 
esteemed  in  America  than  in  Europe ;  I  think 
there  is  no  parlor  in  America  where  there  is  not 
a  stereoscope.  The  main  difference  is  that  pho- 
tography in  America  is  much  more  esteemed  by 
the  scientific  men,  by  the  men  of  industry,  and 
the  people  in  general,  than  in  Europe.  If  any 
scientific  expedition  is  sent  to  the  far  west,  or  to 
any  part  of  the  world  from  America,  certainly  a 
photographer  will  join  it.  More  than  that ; 
American  photographers  have  been  the  pioneers 
and  have  told  by  true  pictures  to  the  world  the 
wonders  of  the  mammoth  trees  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley  and  the  Columbia  River  before  scientific 
men  reached  there.  American  photography  has 
more  merits  for  geographical  knowledge  than  big 
hand-books.  In  Europe,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
scientific  value  of  photography  is  only  partly 
acknowledged. 

A  great  many  scientific  men  who  intended  to 
travel  in  Asia  and  Africa  have  visited  me  a  few 
days  before  their  departure  to  learn  in  the  hurry 
somewhat  of  photography  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  because  photography  is  esteemed  in  America 
by  everybody,  its  position  is  a  better  one,  and 
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the  photographer  is  more  honored  here  than  in 
Europe. 

Certainly  you  want  to  know  from  me  what  is 
the  latest  news  in  photography  in  Europe,  which 
question  is  now  discussed  there  among  photog- 
raphers. I  can  only  mention  some  points.  In 
general,  similar  questions  as  here  are  arising 
among  European  photographers.  Yesterday  you 
had  discussions  here  over  the  low  prices  of  por- 
traits, over  blisters  in  albumen  paper  ;  exactly  the 
same  discussions  we  have  in  Germany  from  time 
to  time,  and  just  about  with  the  same  success; 
but  the  chief  point  of  interest  for  photographers 
is  the  gelatine  emulsion.  The  gelatine  process 
makes  progress  every  day  in  favor,  while  the  col- 
lodion process  loses  more  and  more.  It  is  true- 
we  have  obtained  much  by  the  gelatine  plates — 
short  exposures  and  more  convenience  in  working 
— but  how  is  it  with  the  keeping  qualities  of  our 
negatives  now  ?  There  is  much  more  difficulty 
to  fix  and  to  work  out  a  gelatine  plate  than  a  col- 
lodion plate,  especially  if  the  first  be  reinforced 
by  mercury  salts ;  and  many  careless  photog- 
raphers who  look  after  their  gelatine  negatives  of 
the  past  year  find  them  discolored  and  useless  to 
make  a  print  from. 

A  new  process  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
German  photographers,  namely  Obernetter's.  I 
heard  yesterday  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  it,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  principles  of  the  process  were 
wrong.  I  am  a  chemist,  and  I  must  confess  as 
such  that  we  do  not  know  all  the  principles  of  the 
gelatine  process,  and,  under  such  conditions,  we 
can  only  estimate  a  process  after  the  results,  and 
here  I  must  certify  that  Obernetter's  results  are 
first-rate,  and  that  as  plates  for  my  American  trip 
I  selected  Obernetter's.  The  advantage  of  the 
Obernetter  plate  is  that  it  is  very  quickly  de- 
veloped, fixed,  dried,  and  washed.  The  only  mis- 
take Obernetter  has  made  is  that  he  gave  a  too 
short  description  of  his  process,  not  sufficient  for 
the  most  part  of  the  subscribers  ;  that  is  the  reason 
of  his  lack  of  success. 

Some  time  ago,  we  have  had  in  Germany  an 
amateur  question.  It  was  asserted  that  gelatine 
emulsion  favored  amateur  photography,  and  that 
that  must  ignore  the  practical  photographer.  We 
have  observed  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  amateurs ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  very  much 
indebted  to  them.  Who  invented  photography  ? 
An  amateur,  Daguerre.  Who  is  the  inventor  of 
the  printing  process  ?  An  amateur,  Talbot.  Who 
invented  the  collodion  process?  An  amateur, 
Archer.  And  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the 
gelatine  process?  To  two  amateurs,  Kennett  and 
Bennett.  God  bless  the  amateur !  We  have  a 
very  interesting  instance  in  Germany  that  ama- 


teurs elevate  the  art.  Why  is  Germany  the  most 
musical  land  of  the  world  ?  Why  do  you  find 
there  music  more  appreciated  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  ?  Because  we  have  so  many 
musical  amateurs.  And  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
amateurs,  the  position  of  the  musicians  in  Germany 
is  an  excellent  one ;  they  are  esteemed  there  more 
than  in  any  other  country. 

Another  question  discussed  now  in  Germany  is 
the  introduction  of  the  electric  light.  Electricity 
is  not  only  the  power  of  the  future,  but  the  power 
of  the  present ;  it  forwards  our  thoughts  all  around 
the  world  by  wires,  it  moves  our  engines,  it  illu- 
minates our  streets  and  rooms.  Electricity  de- 
livers to  the  photographer  a  light  of  powerlul 
chemical  action,  which  is  cheaper  now  than  any 
artificial  light.  It  makes  the  photographer  inde- 
pendent of  sunlight  ;  he  can  do  his  work  with 
electricity  even  in  the  night,  or  in  the  worst 
weather.  That  is  a  great  advantage  for  all 
the  sitters  who  are  occupied  in  daytime.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  photographer  is  no  more 
obliged  to  do  his  work  on  the  roofs  of  buildings ; 
he  can  work  with  electric  light  even  in  a  base- 
ment. First-rate  work  is  already  done  in  pho- 
tography by  electric  light  in  London,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  Mr.  Kurtz,  of  New  York,  has  intro- 
duced it  as  first  in  America.  His  system  is  quite 
original,  different  from  the  European  one,  and  I 
think  his  enterprise  has  already  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  enterprising  photographers.  Elec- 
tric light  is  employed  already  in  America ;  may 
it  be  introduced  more  generally  now  in  photog- 
raphy ;  then  we  can  say,  for  every  time,  day  and 
night,  "Let  there  be  light!"  and  there  will  be 
light.     [Applause.] 

After  Dr.  Vogel  had  taken  his  seat,  a 
member  moved  to  dispense  with  printing 
the  by-laws.     Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Smith. — I  would  like  to  offer  a  short 
resolution  which  I  know  now  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  all. 

Whereas,  Our  late  lamented  brother,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  Editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
tactical  Photographer,  whose  memory  is 
cherished  by  all  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, whose  genial  face  shed  a  halo  of  light 
around  the  last  Convention,  at  Indianapolis, 
and  whose  sudden  removal  from  our  midst 
was  deeply  felt  by  all ;  we  deem  this  a 
fitting  occasion  to  express  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  widow,  and  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  condolence 
in  a  more  substantial  manner.     We  would 
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ask  all  members  to  subscribe  such  amounts 
as  they  feel  able,  to  assist  the  widow  in  her 
lonely  walk  through  life,  and  to  furnish  her 
the  sinews  of  war  to  carry  through  success- 
fully the  work  so  ably  inaugurated  by  her 
late  beloved  husband. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  solicit  this  aid,  and  report 
at  to-morrow's  session. 

Joshua  Smith, 
C.  Gentile, 
Alfred  Hall, 
j.  c.  somerville, 
t.  m.  schleier, 
T.  Harrison, 
Chas.  Smith, 

F.  W.  Guerin, 
E.  P.  Curtiss, 

W.  A.  Armstrong, 
A.  C.  Isaacs, 
J.  D.  Cadwallader, 
J.  F.  Byder, 

G.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Klatjber.' — I  move  the  resolutions 
be  adopted.     Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

The  President. — A  year  ago,  almost 
the  last  thing  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  did  was  to 
nominate  me  for  President.  In  all  of  the 
work  and  pleasure  arising  from  the  position 
of  presiding  officer  of  this  Association  I 
have  often  thought  of  him,  and  I  know  of 
no  more  fitting  way  in  which  we  can  show 
our  appreciation  of  what  we  think  and 
know  of  him  than  by  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  ;  knowing  as  I  do  the  facts  con- 
cerning how  hard  a  struggle  it  is  for  Mrs. 
Fitzgibbon  to  carry  on  her  undertaking. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  last  year  we  sub- 
scribed funds  for  the  widow  of  another 
party  in  Europe,  I  think  that  you  should 
show  a  little  consideration  in  a  similar 
manner  for  the  widow  of  our  late  lamented 
friend  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  I  hope  you  won't 
feel  like  giving  a  mere  trifle;  I  want  you 
to  give  so  you  will  feel  it,  at  the  same  time 
I  don't  want  any  of  you  to  walk  home.  At 
least  give  enough  so  it  will  hurt  you  a  little 
bit,  and  then  you  will  have  more  reason  to 
remember  dear  old  Fitzgibbon  a  little 
longer.  1  will  put  this  resolution  now,  and 
also  ask  thatin  voting  upon  it  unanimously, 
as  I  know  you  will  do,  we  vote  all  standing. 


Resolutions  put  and  unanimously  carried, 
members  all  rising  from  their  seats. 

The  President. — I  will  appoint  as  the 
committee  suggested  in  the  resolutions, 
Messrs.  Smith,  Hesler,  Klauber,  Clifford, 
and  Hall,  of  Chicago. 

The  President. — At  his  request,  I  will 
Excuse  Mr.  Hall,  and  appoint  Mr.  Bj'der,  of 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Cramer. — As  one  of  the  members 
from  St.  Louis,  and  having  an  acquaintance 
with  the  circumstances  in  which  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gibbon is  now  placed,  I  would  like  to  state 
a.  few  words.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  this 
resolution  passed,  and  I  hope  what  is  sub- 
scribed will  come  from  the  heart  of  every 
member  present.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  died  sud- 
denly, as  you  all  know.  A  day  before  we 
had  seen  him  in  our  midst,  in  the  best  of 
humor,  and  the  news  of  his  death  struck  us 
all  with  astonishment.  As  he  departed  life 
so  suddenly,  he  had  no  time  to  provide  for 
his  wife,  and  everything  that  he  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  children,  not  of  her 
children.  She  had  even  great  difficulty  to 
secure  the  Journal.  She  had  to  change  its 
name.  Instead  of  the  Practical  Photog- 
rapher she  called  it  the  St.  Louis  Photog- 
rapher, and  she  had  to  commence  with 
almost  nothing.  She  is  now  struggling  for 
her  support  and  for  her  living,  and  I  hope 
every  one  will  do  his  level  best  to  aid  her  in 
supporting  herself,  and  then  this  Associa- 
tion, I  hope,  will  have  reason  to  feel  proud 
of  the  result.     [Applause.] 

The  President. — There  is  an  important 
matter  coming  now,  before  we  come  to  the 
selection  of  officers,  and  that  is  the  selection 
of  the  place  for  the  next  Convention.  The 
prudent  plan  is  to  select  a  place  of  meeting 
first  and  the  officers  after.  We.  can  go  on 
with  that  matter  now,  and  I  am  ready  to 
hear  from  you  on  that  particular  subject. 
Make  your  speeches  in  regard  to  the  place 
you  want  short  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Carlisle. — As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Selection  of  a  Location 
I  would  report :  Your  Committee  on  Loca- 
tion have  performed  the  duties  assigned  to 
them,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing places  for  selection  by  the  Convention  : 
Boston,  Mass.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  Fabian, 
New  Hampshire;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Detroit, 
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Michigan.  I  would  recommend  thata  bal- 
lot be  had,  and  that  the  place  receiving  the 
least  number  of  ballots  be  dropped  from  the 
list,  and  that  we  so  continue  to  ballot  until 
the  sense  'of  the  Convention  has  been  ex- 
pressed. 

The  President. — You  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  what  shall  we  do 
with  it? 

A  Member. — I  move  that  the  report  be 
received,  and  acted  upon  at  once.  Motion 
seconded. 

The  President. — It  is  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  the  report  be  received  and  acted 
upon  at  once. 

Mr.  Klauber- — I  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  report  that  the  name  of  Cin- 
cinnati be  added  to  the  names  selected  by 
the  Committee.     [Applause.]    Agreed  to. 

The  President. — In  adopting  this  reso- 
lution you  have  agreed  that  the  cities  re- 
ceiving the  smallest  number  of  votes  will 
be  dropped.  The  names  of  the  cities  to  be 
voted  upon  are  Boston,  Milwaukee,  Fabian, 
N.  H.,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  Cincinnati. 
Now,  perhaps,  we  can  expedite  the  matter 
in  some  way. 

Mr.  Klauber. — I  move  you  take  those 
names  in  rotation  by  vote.  In  that  way 
you  can  arrive  at  a  ballot  very  quickly.  I 
move  that  the  two  who  receive  the  lowest 
votes  be  dropped. 

A  Member. — As  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Klauber's  motion,  I  move  that  the  two 
cities  receiving  the  highest  votes  will  be  the 
ones  to  decide  upon. 

Mr.  Klauber  withdraws  his  motion.  Mo- 
tion carried. 

The  President. — I  appoint  Mr.  Green, 
of  Chicago ;  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Elgin  ;  and 
Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Hesler  as  tellers  ;  will 
they  be  kind  enough  to  see  that  the  ballots 
are  distributed? 

This  being  done,  the  President  announced 
the  result  of  the  ballot  as  he  received  it 
from  the  tellers:  Cincinnati  190  votes, 
Detroit  76,  Milwaukee  42,  Boston  10,  Buf- 
falo 10. 

A  Member. — I  move  that  we  agree  upon 
Cincinnati  unanimously.     Agreed  to. 

The  President. — We  have  got  to  ballot 
for  this  place,  because  the  vote  was  not 
unanimous. 


Mr.  Hall. — I  would  move  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for 
the  members  of  this  Convention  for  Cincin- 
nati.    Motion  carried. 

The  President.  —  The  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  position  of  President  is 
now  in  order. 

Mr.  Gentile. — I  move  that  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  now  taken 
up. 

Agreed  to;  and  the  election  followed,  re- 
sulting as  below. 

For  President,  J.  H.  Kent,  Kochester, 
New  York. 

A  call  for  Mr.  Kent  being  made,  he  said  : 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  in  regard  to  the 
position  I  occupy.  Since  I  came  here  I 
have  received  nothing  but  kindness  and 
kind  expressions  from  all  of  you.  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  those  expres- 
sions, neither  am  I  unmindful  of  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me  when  I  am  tendered  by 
the  Committee  the  nomination  of  President 
of  the  Association.  But,  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  want  it.  I  have  not  the  time  to  give  to 
it.  and  I  fear  that  the  interests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  my  hands  would  sutTer.  You 
have  been  very  kind  to  me  as  I  said,  and 
now  I  can  only  ask  you  that  you  will  extend 
that  kindness  and  allow  me  to  ignomini- 
ously  withdraw  from  the  position  I  occupy. 

We  have  in  our  State  a  celebrated  poli- 
tician ;  his  name  is  Samuel  J.  I  suppose 
some  of  you  have  heard  of  Samuel  J. 
Whenever  the  Presidential  office  goes  beg- 
ging, as  it  frequently  does,  you  know 
Samuel  is  always  ready  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  good  of  the  party.  Like  Samuel,  I  am 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  party,  buti- 
unlike  him,  I  am  unwilling  to  be  sacrificed, 
particularly  when  both  myself  and  the 
party  would  be  the  victims.  So,  gentle- 
men, I  shall  ask  it  as  a  favor  that  you  let 
me  off.  I  do  not  like  to  appear  ungrateful 
for  your  kindness ;  I  do  not  like  to  appear  in 
the  light  of  a  shirker.  I  have  hardly  the 
time  to  devote  to  it.  I  assure  you  that  the 
interests  of  the  Association  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  election  of  the  other  chap.  I 
hope  you  will  let  me  off  on  those  terms.  I 
appeal  to  my  friend  here,  the  eloquent  and 
distinguished  President,  to  talk  to  you  on 
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the  subject,  and  aid  me  in  this  matter.  He 
knows  me  pretty  well;  better  than  some  of 
you.     [Applause.] 

The  President.— I  certainly  will  gratify 
the  request  of  Mr.  Kent.  I  think  any  man 
who  can  make  as  good  photographs  as  he 
has  made,  and  can  talk  as  well  as  he,  ought 
to  be  elected  to  the  position  of  President  of 
this  Association.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Gentile.— I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  we  will  get  no  gentleman  who  can 
serve  us  better  than  Mr.  Kent.  I  think  he 
is  the  wish  of  most  of  us,  and  we  can  per- 
haps get  no  better  President  than  he  would 
be.  I  have  travelled  all  over  the  Union, 
and  have  seen  a  great  many  photographers, 
and  have  become  closely  acquainted  with 
them,  and  I  know  of  no  more  gentlemanly 
and  more  pleasant  man  amongst  the  profes- 
sion than  Mr.  Kent.     [Applause.] 

The  President. — The  report  of  the  tel- 
lers is  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  number 
of  votes  cast  is  241,  of  which  Mr.  Kent  has 
222,  Mr.  Landy  1,  and  Mr.  Motes  18.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

It  is  moved  and  carried  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Kent  be  made  unanimous.  Agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Kent. — I  am  sorry  the  other  chap 
did  not  get  a  few  more  votes.  If  he  had 
got  a  few  more,  I  would  resign  in  his  favor. 
I  don't  like  to  be  mean,  and  I  don't  see  how 
I  can  get  out  of  it  without  being  mean,  and 
I  shall  have  to  take  this  matter  into  con- 
sideration and  maybe  I  will  have  to  accept 
the  position.     [Applause.] 

The  Secretary  was  then  instructed  to  cast 
the  vote  of  the  Convention  for  the  follow- 
ing-named gentlemen  as  Vice-Presidents. 

(The  list  was  published  in  the  report  of 
the  morning  session  of  the  first  day's  pro- 
ceedings.) 

The  ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  election 
of  Secretary,  with  the  following  result : 
Mr.  "Weingartner,  of  Cincinnati,  134  votes  ; 
Mr.  Armstrong,  1 ;  Mr.  Sherman,  1 ;  whole 
number  136.  Motion  made  and  carried 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  "Weingartner  as 
Secretary  be  made  unanimous. 

Mr.  Weingartner. — I  thank  you  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  desire 
to  say  when  you  come  to  Cincinnati  I  will 
try  to  have  you  have  a  good  time.     I  again 


thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  in  electing  me  Secretary. 

The  President. — For  Treasurer,  Mr.  A. 
N.  Hardy  was  nominated  by  the  Commit- 
tee, and  declined  upon  election. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kyder,  of  Cleveland,  was 
elected. 

The  President. — Mr.  Landy  and  Mr. 
Klauber  are  suggested  on  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Moved,  seconded,  and  carried,  that  the 
vote  of  the  Convention  be  cast  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  Messrs.  J.  Landy  and  E.  Klauber, 
as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President. — I  want  to  state  that 
this  afternoon  the  session  of  the  Conven- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  Art  Photography. 
To-night  we  have  Mr.  Wilson's  lecture  on 
"  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,"  which  will  be 
very  interesting. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
2  o'clock  p.m. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  President. — Our  afternoon  was  to 
be  devoted  to  the  Art  side  of  photography, 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  I  thought  it  would  be.  As  I 
have  heretofore  announced,  the  mail  matter 
can  be  found  in  the  cloak-room.  To-night 
Mr.  Wilson's  lecture  takes  place,  and  it  is 
a  question  with  me,  inasmuch  as  a  good 
many  are  leaving  the  city,  whether  it  would 
not  be  best  to  adjourn  this  afternoon  instead 
of  to-morrow.  I  hope  to  be  able  this  after- 
noon to  have  some  good  discussions  on  the 
subject  ofthe  Artside  of  photography.  I  have 
tried  to  get  Mr.  Kent  to  explain  his  methods 
of  sunlighting — of  handling  his  sunlight. 
I  see  that  he  uses  it  differently  from  any- 
body else  in  the  Union.  I  have  been  all 
over  the  Union,  and  in  the  different  sun- 
light rooms,  and  Mr,  Kent  uses  his  light 
different  from  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Kent. — I  did  not  understand,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  was  to  say  anything  in  re- 
gard to  lighting  or  the  methods  of  handling 
lights.  I  cannot  say  anything  that  you 
can  understand.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
make  myself  understood  by  you.  You  can- 
not explain  a  thing  by  words  as  you  can  in 
practice,  and,  of  course,  I  cannot  illustrate 
here  how  my  method  of  handling  light  is 
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done.  Really,  I  do  not  see  how  any  bene- 
fit can  be  derived  from  anything  I  can  say. 
I  may  say  while  I  am  here,  however,  how 
my  sunlight  is  arranged  and  probably  that 
will  interest  you,  and  I  might  state  some- 
thing in  regard  to  positions,  and  bow  I  use 
screens  for  various  kinds  of  effect.  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  a  large  light,  consisting 
of  a  sunlight  and  a  sashlight,  as  you  all 
have.  Then  it  is  covered  with  ground 
glass,  or  a  substitute  forground  glass  which 
is  equivalent  to  ground  glass.  Under- 
neath that  are  used  muslin  curtains,  divided 
into  sections,  so  that  we  can  remove  them 
if  necessary,  but  the  light  is  used  under 
those  two  covers,  the  ground  glass  and  the 
curtains,  which  makes  a  soft  light,  of  course, 
We  have  no  direct  sunlight  to  contend 
with  in  that  arrangement.  I  put  my  sitter 
around  in  different  positions  under  the 
light,  instead  of  in  one,  and  having  that 
fixed,  I  have  my  room  quite  clear  of  all 
my  instruments  or  apparatus — clear  of  my 
screens,  and  my  camera,  and  my  chairs, 
and  my  rest,  and  everything.  I  place  the 
sitter  upon  a  platform  so  that  we  can  get 
around  the  room  anywh&re,  and  it  makes  it 
convenient.  If  you  find  one  lighting  is 
not  adequate,  or  not  the  best  for  the  subject, 
you  move  into  another  position  and  try  the 
light  there.  If  you  find  it  is  not  right, 
then  try  in  another  position.  That  is  done 
instead  of  trying  to  arrange  the  light  on 
the  sitter  from  one  point,  understand.  In 
a  word,  instead  of  moving  the  light,  I  move 
the  sitter.  There  is  always  some  place 
where  the  sitter  will  be  at  his  best,  if  you 
can  only  find  that  place.  Get  the  sitter  in 
the  best  position  for  the  light,  and  then 
you  will  surely  get  his  best  expression  and 
his  best  picture.  That  is  about  the  way  I 
manage  my  light.  Of  course,  I  always  use 
my  screen.  That  I  keep  in  my  hand  to  modify 
the  light.  I  am  liable  to  put  the  sitter  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  under  the  centre  of 
the  light.  If  I  do  that,  I  gain  on  the  effect 
I  get  by  covering  the  head  at  the  last,  be- 
cause the  light  will  be  too  strong  on  top. 
If  I  do  not  do  that,  I  use  the  hand-screen. 
In  all  cases  I  allow  for  that,  that  is,  for  the 
effect  of  the  light,  otherwise  I  arrange  by 
the  different  positions  in  the  room  I  place 
him.     The  top-light  I  never  pay  any  atten- 


tion to  under  the  screen.  The  question 
might  be  asked,  and  you  might  readily 
suppose  that  the  exposure  would  be  pro- 
longed "under  all  those  covers.  You  natu- 
urally  say,  if  you  shut  out  all  the  light  how 
do  you  get  such  quick  exposure  ?  You 
know  the  first  point  when  you  develop  the 
negative  is  the  high-light ;  that,  of  course,  is 
exposed  first,  afterwards  the  deeper  shadows. 
As  you  decrease  the  high-light  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  light,  you  increase  the  light  in 
the  shadows. 

In  the  sunlight  the  shadows  are  much 
darker  than  in  a  diffused  light.  If  you  take 
a  person  in  the  sunshine  and  you  attempt  to 
give  time  enough  to  get  out  the  deep  shad- 
ows, you  would  over-time  the  shadows. 
When  you  take  them  in  a  diffused  light  and 
lighten  the  shadows,  you  decrease  the  time 
of  lightening  the  shadows,  and  the  high 
lights  will  come  out  any  way,  and  take  care 
of  themselves.  I  don't  think  I  could  say 
anything  more  or  illustrate  anything  here ;  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  tell  you  anything 
of  the  way  I  am  working  that  would  be  of 
any  benefit.  You  all  have  your  ways,  and 
probably  most  of  you  have  as  good  or  better 
ways  than  I  have. 

A  Member. — Suppose  you  are  making  a 
full  figure,  would  you  move  the  full  figure 
on  the  platform  ? 

Mr.  Kent. — No,  sir ;  I  would  not  move 
the  whole  figure  on  the  platform,  but  I 
would  move  the  platform  with  the  figure 
on  it. 

A  Member. — Do  you  have  to  regulate 
the  positions  more  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  your  subject  or  the  difference  in  the 
time  of  day? 

Mr.  Kent. — I  don't  think  the  time  of' 
day  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  don't  pay 
any  attention  to  the  time  of  the  day  up  to 
6,  7.  or  8  o'clock  at  night,  if  you  have  to 
work  as  late  as  that. 

A  Member. — What  is  the  height  of  your 
light  at  the  lower  end  ? 

Mr.  Kent. — Where  the  side  light  inter- 
sects with  the  sunlight,  seven  feet.  The 
side  light  comes  up  in  this  shape :  Starting 
two  feet  from  the  floor,  it  comes  up 
for  seven  feet;  then  at  an  angle  of 
45°  with  the  top  light.  The  whole  light  is 
about    twenty-two    feet    long    and    about 
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twenty  feet  high,  so  you  see  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  light.  You  go  into  my  sunlight- 
room  with  the  heavens  all  on  and  it  is  very 
light.  In  the  darkest  day  I  have  light 
enough  to  make  a  good  negative.  It  has 
more  light  than  most  of  you  use. 

I  will  say  here  I  have  no  use  for,  and  I 
never  would  use,  any  opaque  screens.  I 
don't  think  they  are  ever  useful,  but  always 
a  damage.  I  suppose  a  great  many  of  you 
use  opaque  screens,  but  really  a  transparent 
screen  is  very  much  better.  You  get  a  little 
light  through  them,  and  if  you  want  to  get 
a  different  effect,  if  you  want  togetashadow, 
you  had  better  move  your  subject  away  from 
your  light,  and  you  had  better  have  a  screen 
that  tips  and  throws  a  shadow  where  you 
want  to.  Instead  of  having  fixed  screens, 
I  always  use  a  screen  that  will  tip  in  that 
manner,  so  if  there  is  too  much  light  I  throw 
this  screen  over,  and  that  softens  it  down. 
Then  I  have  upon  the  other  side,  next  to 
the  light,  rather  a  high  screen,  with  sliding 
curtains  in  it,  that  I  can  open  a  little  be- 
hind, if  I  wish,  and  shut  off  the  balance  of 
the  light  from  there,  so  that  these  two 
screens  are  all  that  I  use  ;  one  between  the 
sitter  and  the  light,  and  the  other  on  the 
opposite  side. 

A  Member. — What  is  the  material  in 
these  screens? 

Mr.  Kent. — The  screen  I  use  between 
the  sitter  and  the  light  is  an  ordinary  muslin 
screen,  and  the  one  on  the  other  side  is  of  a 
gray,  neutral  color,  so  we  get  no  reflections 
from  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  white 
there,  or  anything  so  dark  as  to  cast  a 
shadow  more  than  is  apparent  when  you 
look  over  the  canvas.  By  the  way,  I  never 
make  any  allowance  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  apparent  light  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  negative.  I  always  expect, 
when  I  light  a  subject,  that  the  negative 
will  come  out  as  it  appears  upon  the  ground, 
and  if  my  negative  won't  do  that  I  know 
nothing  to  go  by,  and  I  give  it  up.  I  can- 
not work  negatives  that  won't  do  as  they 
appear  on  the  ground. 

A  Member. — Do  you  always  use  a  re- 
flector on  the  shadow  side? 

Mr.  Kent. — Very  seldom.  I  use  it  in 
case  of  necessity.     There  are  some  sitters, 


yourself,  for  instance,  whom  I  should  use  it 
upon. 

A  Member. — What  color  is  this  room 
finished  inside  in  ? 

Mr.  Kent. — It  is  papered  with  ordinary 
paper. 

A  Member. — Any  particular  paper? 

Mr.  Kent. — Avoid  too  dark  a  color  or 
too  light  a  color.  It  is  no  matter  so  long 
as  you  don't  have  a  color  that  you  have 
an  effect  from.  You  don't  want  your  room 
to  interfere  with  your  lighting.  It  is  a 
very  simple  thing  to  make  a  negative,  and 
it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  light  a  sitter ; 
what  we  want  principally  in  managing  our 
light  is  to  carefully  and  properly  and  thor- 
oughly do  it.  You  cannot  do  it  if  your 
room  is  all  filled  with  rubbish  and  apparatus 
that  you  have  in  use.  You  must  have  open 
room.  You  should  not  be  moving  your 
sitter  and  camera  and  background  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  effective  light.  Clear 
out  your  rubbish  and  leave  a  place  to  get 
around  in. 

A  Member. — What  is  the  height  of  the 
platform  ? 

Mr.  Kent. — Only  three  or  four  inches 
high.  By  the  way,  I  suppose  many  of  you 
use  a  platform.  Those  who  do  not  should 
have  one  made,  and  have  it  made  as  large 
as  you  do  for  a  full  figure  or  small  group. 
The  advantage  is  you  will  be  able  to  move 
around  in  the  room  without  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  time.  You  know  when  you 
make  up  your  picture  on  the  floor  there  is  a 
little  disagreeable  line  between  the  line  of 
the  floor  and  the  background,  and  that  you 
have  to  use  something  to  obscure  it.  If  you 
leave  it  in  the  picture,  it  is  a  disagreeable 
point,  but  if  you  are  on  a  platform,  your 
background  is  below  that  line,  and  you 
won't  have  any  trouble  of  that  kind. 

The  President. — I  would  like  to  put 
before  the  Convention,  or  on  the  stand,  Mr. 
Hesler,  to  give  us  a  little  talk,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  can  ask  him  such 
questions  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Hesler. — I  am  here,  what  do  you 
want  me  say?  I  don't  know  as  I  under- 
stand fully  what  is  required.  If  you  want 
an  explanation  of  my  light  I  can  give  you 
that,  and  the  size  of  the  room,  and  so  on, 
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or  any  other  information  that  I  can  give 
you,  if  you  ask  it  I  will. 

The  President. — -We  are  trying  to  de- 
vote this  afternoon  to  the  art  side  of  pho- 
tography; it  includes  light,  arrangement, 
and  similar  subjects.  Inasmuch  as  I  know 
you  are  a  good  deal  of  an  experimenter  in 
that  kind  of  thing,  I  want  jtou  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Hesler. — -I  think  there  are  lots 
here  who  know  more  than  I  do  about  those 
things.  Mr.  Kent  has  described  his  light, 
I  can  tell  you  of  mine.  I  would  say  that 
my  room  is  thirty-three  feet  wide  by  fifty 
feet  long,  and  the  light  is  twenty-eight  feet 
by  twenty-two  feet — the  lower  side  about 
eighteen  feet.  I  don't  use  ground  glass. 
In  fact,  in  Chicago  we  have  so  much  soot 
and  dirt  accumulating  on  the  ground  glass 
that  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  we 
want  light  we  cannot  get  it.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  with  the  dry  plate  we  may  be 
able  to  get  along  with  ground  glass.  The 
effect  of  working  under  ground  glass  is 
very  delightful,  and  the  softness  of  lights 
and  shades  is  superior  to  working  through 
pure  glass  when  the  sun  shines,  but  you 
take  it  through  November  and  December, 
and  the  short  days,  when  we  hardly  see, 
in  Chicago,  a  clear  day,  or  on  the  average, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  clear  days  in 
those  whole  two  months  (dark  and  cloudy, 
and  the  sunlights  covered  with  soot),  and 
the  soft-coal  soot  sticks  on  them,  and  you 
cannot  get  it  oft'.  It  gets  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  ground  glass.  It  makes  sitting 
very  slow,  and  many  persons  come  in  when 
it  is  dark  and  want  to  know  why  they  can- 
not have  their  pictures,  because,  probably, 
it  was  pleasant  weather  a  few  days  previous. 
Therefore,  I  have  settled  down  with  clear 
glass.  I  use  opaque  screens,  movable  on 
wires,  so  that  I  can  cut  oft"  the  light  wherever 
necessary.  I  always  use  a  hand-screen,  and 
the  reflecting  screens  of  my  room  are  large 
enough.  Like  Mr.  Kent,  I  keep  my  room 
clear.  I  can  sit  my  sitter  anywhere  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  When  a  sitter 
comes  in  to  be  posed,  I  make  it  my  object 
to  study  the  face.  I  don't  aim  to  make 
those  stunning  artistic  effects  that,  if  you 
have  the  subject  in  harmony,  you  can  some- 
times get.  There  are  times  and  subjects 
that  we  can  treat  with  fine  artistic  effect, 


but  there  are  very  few  such  opportunities  in 
Chicago  or  anywhere  around  here.  My 
aim  is  to  make  portraits  and  to  study  the 
face  the  moment  I  see  it,  read  it  over,  see 
what  view  of  it  will  give  the  best  expres- 
sion and  make  the  most  pleasant  picture. 
After  observing  my  light  and  studying  the 
person  who  desires  a  picture,  I  know  in  a 
very  short  time  what  position  to  place  him  in. 
If  he  has  a  big,  projecting  brow  we  don't 
want  these  heavy  shadows,  and  sit  him 
away  from  the  light.  If  a  man  has  light- 
blue  eyes  and  not  a  projecting  brow,  I  sit  him 
pretty  well  under  the  light,  so  that  the  eyes 
may  be  brought  out  clear.  I  never  use  my 
reflectors,  because  they  make  a  cross  light, 
and  also  because,  as  I  have  seen  in  many 
pictures,  they  make  the  sitter  appear  to  have 
a  wall-eye.  I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it 
otherwise.  There  are  persons  who  have  both 
sides  of  the  face  exactly  alike ;  of  course,  there 
is  a  great  variety  in  faces — some  very  much 
and  some  less  distorted  than  others — and 
when  they  sit  for  their  pictures  the  object 
of  the  photographer  should  be  to  study  the 
face  and  see  what  light  will  produce  the 
most  pleasant  effect  for  a  portrait.  They 
all  want  good-looking  pictures.  There  is 
hardly  a  person  of  whom  you  cannot  make  a 
good-looking  picture,  if  you  study  the  points. 
In  order  to  do  it  you  must  study  faces 
wherever  you  see  them,  under  all  kinds  of 
lights,  bearing  constantly  in  mind  that  in 
that  way  you  will  be  able  soon  to  tell  very 
quickly  in  what  position  a  person  will  pro- 
duce the  most  pleasant  portrait.  When 
your  sitter  is  in  the  chair  don't  manipulate 
him  and  twist  him  this  way  and  that  way, 
until  you  get  him  nervous  ;  some  people 
will  stand  it,  but  many  won't.  Engage, 
him  in  conversation,  converse  with  him  on 
something  that  will  interest  him,  and  get 
him  in  the  best  possible  mood,  and  at  the 
same  time  watch  the  light  and  the  pose  of 
the  head  that  will  give  the  finest  lines.  A 
person  cannot  stand  here  and  have  a  good 
line  here  and  another  one  there.  Expose 
when  the  expression  is  right  and  most 
pleasant.  Catch  it  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time  and  you  will  have  a  pleasant  pict- 
ure. I  would  rather  give  a  man  a  good, 
pleasant  picture  than  a  first-class  exact  pict- 
ure, because  it  pleases  him  better.    A  lady,  a 
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short  time  ago,  came  in  and  wanted  a  picture 
made  of  a  little  girl  whom  she  brought  with 
her.  She  said  she  would  like  to  have  a  pict- 
ure of  herself,  but  the  photographers  that 
she  had  had  always  made  her  face  like  a  tea 
saucer.  She  showed  me  her  picture,  and 
it  did  look  like  a  saucer.  I  posed  her  with 
the  little  girl  and  watched  them,  and  when 
they  fell  in'to  their  own  positions  I  made  a 
very  pleasant  picture,  and  she  was  very 
much  satisfied.  In  posing  children,  as  you 
all  know,  the  grandmother  and  all  the 
cousins,  and  nieces,  and  aunts,  and  uncles 
come  with  the  party,  and  one  pulls  one 
way,  and  the  other  pulls  this  way,  and  one 
chuckles  it  under  the  chin,  and  the  other 
pulls  its  head,  all  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  suitable  picture.  You  all  know  it  is  im- 
possible with  that  sort  of  treatment  to  get 
a  good  picture.  They  want  a  picture  of 
the  child  taken  in  a  certain  position.  I  pay 
no  attention  to  their  request  in  that  respect. 
I  say  nothing,  but  watch  the  child  and  get 
it  where  I  want  it,  and  then  amuse  the 
child  and  catch  it,  as  we  can  now  with  our 
dry  plates,  instantaneously.  We  don't  need 
any  rest  or  support.  Have  one  of  those 
shutters,  pneumatic  shutters,  you  can  close 
with  your  hand,  or  a  drop,  and  in  that  way 
you  can  make  a  great  advance  in  photogra- 
phy. Get  a  life-looking  expression  in  your 
pictures.  That  will  "advance  the  art  and 
advance  the  business  of  every  one  in  the 
art,  because  we  will  be  able  to  produce 
more  pleasant  pictures  for  our  patrons. 
They  will  pay  money  for  something  that  is 
pleasant  to  them.  If  they  are  not  pleased 
with  the  photograph  they  will  not  come 
again,  but  if  they  are  pleased,  they  will 
not  only  get  the  photograph  that  they  are 
pleased  with,  but  will  dispose  of  a  great 
many  pictures — give  them  to  their  friends. 
I  don't  know  of  anything  more  I  can  say. 

A  Member. — If  I  understood  you  right, 
eighteen  feet  from  the  floor  is  the  nearest 
you  get  to  your  light? 

Mr.  Hesler. — Yes,  sir. 

A  Member. — "Would  you  recommend 
such  a  light  as  that? 

Mr.  Hesler. — Not  generally;  unless  a 
person  uses  a  great  deal  of  light.  They  will 
give  extremely  strong  lights  and  shades;  too 
strong  for  the  general  public.     I  have  a 


looking-glass  hung,  and  I  use  that  in  dark 
weather  in  the  place  of  a  side-light.  With 
that  I  can  control  the  light  and  bring  it 
around  where  I  please,  soften  my  shadows, 
and  bring  high-lights  in  the  eye,  where  I 
want  them.  In  Galena,  in  1851,  I  had  a 
low  light  eight  feet  square,  only  as  high  as 
the  top  of  these  windows,  and  I  used  a 
mirror  of  that  kind  to  reflect  my  light. 
The  room  was  about  twenty  feet  square. 
Those  present  who  have  made  daguerrotypes 
know  that  there  is  no  retouching,  no  chang- 
ing of  the  light.  It  must  be  right  on  the 
start,  and,  by  the  way,  the  study  of  the 
daguerrotype  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
me,  and  those  who  have  made  daguerro- 
types will  find  it  to  be  the  case.  I  use  these 
mirrors,  but  under  the  high  light  I  use  no 
reflecting  screens  whatever.  By  the  way, 
the  coloring  of  my  wall  is  alight  pea-green. 
It  is  the  easiest  light  for  the  eye  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find.  People  come  in  when, 
perhaps,  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  room  and 
against  the  wall.  They  are  generally  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  light  is  so  soft  by 
this  color  that  it  does  not  affect  the  eye  at 
all.  I  never  hear  anybody  complain  of  the 
light  being  too  strong.  The  pictures,  da- 
guerrotypes, 1  made  at  that  time,  any  of 
you  who  were  at  Crystal  Palace  may  know 
about.  There  was  no  reflecting  light, 
and  people  all  thought  over  there  we  had  a 
different  light  out  West  from  that  in 
the  East,  and  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of 
a  light  we  had.  Well,  that  is  the  kind  I 
had.  It  was  considered  a  very  poor  one, 
but  by  handling  it  properly  I  made  good 
pictures  £rom  it. 

The  President. — Eight  here  I  want  to 
appoint  a  Committee  for  the  coming  year  on 
the  Progress  of  Photography.  The  first 
name  that  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  we  are  considerably  in- 
debted. I  refer  to  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor, 
the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Times,  of 
New  York.  Remaining  members  of  the 
Committee  are  Mr.  C.  Gentile,  of  Chicago; 
G.  G.  Rockwood,  of  New  York  ;  and  Mr. 
Schleier,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  F.  W.  Guerin, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

There  is  one  other  matter,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, in  connection  with  the  Eitzgibbon 
testimonial,    which   is   going  to   be   some- 
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thing  at  least  respectable,  and  I  think  that 
there  is  something  that  we  should  all  feel 
like  doing,  and  that  is  adding  something  to 
the  testimonial.  There  are  quite  a  number 
perhaps,  who  would  not  feel  like  putting 
their  names  to  the  subscription  paper,  but 
who  would  like  to  give  their  mite,  and  so 
we  will  devote  five  minutes  of  our  time  to 
passing  around  the  hat,  and  those  who  feel 
like  giving  anything  at  all  will  please  drop 
it  in.  When  that  business  is  done  I  shall 
have  a  word  to  say  as  to  the  advisability  of 
having  a  meeting  to-morrow.  This  after- 
noon many  are  going  away,  and  it  appears 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Convention  that  we  might  as  well  ad- 
journ sine  die  this  afternoon  as  to  wait  until 
to-morrow.  I  will  appoint  Mr.  Joshua 
Smith  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Dixon,  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  collectors,  and  they  will 
pass  around  the  hat  for  the  Fitzgibbon  col- 
lection, and  after  that  Mr.  Dixon  will  give 
you  his  method  of  development,  and  then  I 
will  give  you  a  few  words  which  I  want  to 
say  to  you  ;  then  we  will  take  up  the  matter 
of  the  adjournment.  If  anybody  goes  out 
of  the  room,  we  will  know  that  he  has  not 
got  twenty-five  cents  for  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon. 
Mr.  Dixon  will  now  take  the  stand  and 
give  you  his  developer  formula,  while  the 
Committee  does  its  work. 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Toronto.— Mr.  President, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen  :  There  have  been  a 
great  many  who  have  asked  me  for  my 
formula  for  development.  I  would  say,  be- 
fore I  go  on,  that  I  think  it  is  all  nonsense 
taking  this  thing  down,  as  you  will  get  it 
all  published  in  the  journals.  This  devel- 
oper which  I  am  going  to  discuss  will  work 
very  quickly,  and  give  very  fine  effects  ;  its 
composition  is  as  follows: 


Pyro, 

Oxalic  Acid, 
Water,     . 


1  ounce. 

35  to  40  grs. 

8  ounces. 


Now  this  pyro,  what  are  you  to  do  with  it? 
Are  you  to  drink  it?  [Laughter.]  Well, 
we  can't  develop  the  plate  without  pyro, 
that  is  one  thing  sure.  That  is,  with  the 
alkaline  developer  we  have  got  to  have 
pyro.  The  oxalic  acid  is  put  in  to  keep  the 
pyro.  It  is  a  fine  restrainer,  and  it  is  a 
bleacher.     It  is  one  of  the  best  bleachers  we 


have.  I  would  as  leave  have  a  yellow  plate 
as  a  gray  plate ;  there  is  not  much  iffer- 
ence.  The  other  element  in  the  composi- 
tion is — 

Liquor  Ammonia,  strong,  1  ounce. 
Bromide  of  Ammonium,  .  60  grains. 
Water,     ....       8  ounces. 

This  makes  up  the  same  amount  as  we  have 
in  the  other  bottle  of  pyro.  You  have  then 
two  bottles  of  eight  ounces,  making  sixteen 
ounces.  Now  you  take  one  ounce  of  each, 
and  add  fifteen  ounces  of  water.  Then  you 
take  your  pyro  bottle  and  add  one  ounce  to 
fifteen  of  water.  You  then  take  another 
bottle  and  put  in  one  ounce  of  ammonia  and 
fifteen  ounces  of  water.  You  then  have 
four  bottles  altogether,  sixteen  ounces  each. 
You  will  have  no- trouble,  you  can  get  this 
all  ;  it  will  be  published  in  the  journals, 
and  you  need  not  bother  yourself  writing  it 
down.  No.  1  is  the  pyro  solution  ;  one 
ounce  and  fifteen  ounces  of  water.  You 
then  take  of  the  bromo-ammonia  solution 
one  ounce,  and  fifteen  ounces  of  "water,  and 
then  you  have  two  bottles  with  each  six- 
teen ounces.  That  makes  four  bottles, 
and  your  stock  to  work  with.  Now  this 
oxalic  acid  keeps  the  solution  so  clear  that 
you  can  go  to  work  with  it  and  develop  six 
or  seven  negatives.  I  developed  this  morn- 
ing eight  negatives  taken  last  night,  and  it 
is  as  clear  as  when  I  commenced. 

The  President. — You  have  not  mixed 
your  two  sixteen-ounce  bottles. 

Mr.  Dixon. — They  are  mixed  in  equal 
proportions,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plate  which  you  use.  If  you  are  going  to 
use  a  plate  of  the  ordinary  size,  you  will  use 
a  certain  quantity.  If  it  is  a  double  plate,' 
or  a  plate  as  large  as  this  table,  you  will  take 
a  barrel  of  it.  If  you  are  going  to  use  a 
plate  5x8  you  will  take  two  ounces,  an 
ounce  of  each,  and  flow  over  the  plate. 

Q.  Will  the  diluted  solution  keep  ? 

Mr.  Dixon. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  these  two  stock  solutions, 
or  these  two  reducing  solutions,  are  used  in 
equal  proportions. 

The  President. — Yes,  sir  ;  the  question 
was  also  asked  as  to  whether  the  reduced 
solutions  would  keep,  and  Mr.  Dixon  said 
they  would. 
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Mr.  Dixon. — It  will  keep  right  through 
this  warm  weather.  It  will  keep  two  or 
three  days.  Mix  it  up  in  the  morning, 
and  use  the  quantity  you  want,  and 
there  will  he  some  of  it  left  over.  I  pre- 
pared some  on  Tuesday  morning  when  I 
came  here.  I  mixed  it  up  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, and  I  have  used  it  since. 

Q.  Tou  used  it  over  and  over  again  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  can  use  it  over  for  five 
or  six  plates,  if  you  are  going  to  develop 
five  or  six  at  once.  It  would  not  do  to  de- 
velop one  to  day  and  another  to-morrow,  as 
it  might  turn  yellow. 

The  President. — I  must  say  a  word  as 
to  the  developer  which  I  have  used  myself, 
and  one  to  which  1  will  give  the  highest 
recommendation.  It  is  one  which  I  have 
used  long,  and  I  think  it  is  the  hest  de- 
veloper in  the  world.  It  is  almost  like  the 
one  given  by  Mr.  Dixon,  but  I  think  I  will 
give  it  to  you,  so  that  you  can  have  some- 
thing on  your  own  books,  as  there  has  not 
been  very  much  for  you  to  take  down.  The 
developer  is  as  follows :  Pyro  one  ounce  ; 
you  pour  into  this  alcohol,  eight  ounces, 
and  you  then  have  a  bottle  that  will  hold 
sixty  ounces,  with  a  mark  on  the  neck  of  it 
marking  the  sixty  ounces.  Then  you  drop 
into  the  s-ixty-ounce  bottle  sixty  grains  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  and  two  drachms  of 
liquor  ammonia.  Mr.  Cramer  has  reduced 
his  bottles  to  one ;  this  makes  two  bottles. 
Now  as  to  the  use  of  it.  You  take  one 
drachm  of  the  pyro  solution  to  five  ounces 
of  ammonia  water.  Just  try  it  some  time, 
and  you  will  like  it.  One  drachm  of  num- 
ber one  to  five  ounces  of  number  two. 

Q.  Will  number  two  keep  ? 

The  President. — You  need  not  make 
such  a  large  quantity.  It  is  better  to  make 
it  every  two  or  three  days,  as  Mr.  Dixon 
has  suggested.  Now,  I  want  to  make, 
what  I  had  not  intended  to  do,  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  Art  of  photography.  I  feel 
disappointed  this  year  that  no  more  has 
been  said  about  the  artistic  education  of 
photographers.  It  is  my  pet  theory  that  a 
photographer  should  be  a ■  moderately  edu- 
cated artist  if  he  does  not  claim  to  be  anj'- 
thing  more.  A  great  many  make  a  claim 
to  artistic  education  without  having  it. 
What  I  would  emphasize  is  this :  At  this 


Convention  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
beautiful  work  and  artistic  work,  and  many 
of  you  when  going  back  home  will  go  back 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  with  a  desire  to 
excel,  if  you  can,  some  of  the  beautiful 
work  now  to  be  seen  in  the  other  room.  I 
give  you  my  word  that  you  have  under- 
taken one  of  the  hardest  tasks  in  your  life, 
unless  you  commence  at  the  right  end.  To 
start  out  with,  I  would  say  that  every  man 
who  makes  a  beautiful  picture  likes  to  look 
at  beautiful  pictures  of  all  kinds.  He  does 
not  take  but  one  photographic  journal,  and 
then  take  Puck  and  the  Police  Gazette,  but 
he  takes  all  the  photographic  journals.  I 
know  with  reference  to  Mr.  Rocher,  my 
partner,  he  has  his  shelves  loaded  with 
books  full  of  beautiful  pictures,  and  he  is 
fond  of  beautiful  things,  as  fond  as  a  child. 
Every  photographer  who  loves  good  work 
loves  these  things,  and  occupies  his  time  in 
studying  them,  notably  Mr.  Sarony,  of 
New  York,  who  is  a  most  enthusiastic 
student  even  to-day,  and  he  has  all  these 
beautiful  things  around  him.  You  should 
also  learn  to  draw.  Mr.  Sarony  is  a  beauti- 
ful draughtsman.  Many  of  our  best  work- 
men are  natural  lovers  of  artistic  work  aside 
from  photography.  Now,  let  me  give  you  a 
word  or  two  about  artistic  education.  Many 
of  you  have  never  given  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  this  matter.  But  I  hold  you  must 
first  learn  to  draw  ;  in  order  to  learn  to  draw 
it  will  require  considerable  time.  If  you 
do  not  like  it,  you  had  better  learn  to  like 
it.  The  more  you  do  the  better  you  will 
like  it,  and  the  better  you  will  do  it. 
For  instance,  I  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  I  commenced  my  artistic  studies, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  useful  for  the 
younger  men  who  wish  to  commence 
the  study.  I  went  down  three  or  four 
nights  a  week  and  commenced  to  draw  from 
a  living  model,  and  I  mixed  with  artistic 
people  and  talked  about  art  subjects.  I 
took  a  number  of  the  art  journals,  and  in 
that  way  learned  as  much  as  I  could.  I 
now  enjoy  my  easel  very  much,  although  I 
have  not  much  time  to  devote  to  it.  You 
never  will  become  good  photographers  unless 
you  pay  some  attention  to  the  practical 
working.  I  will  recommend  one  work,  a 
little  book   published  every  year.     It  is  a 
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little  reproduction  by  the  French  salon,  of 
the  highest  merit.  You  will  find  in  this 
hook  outline  sketches  which  will  give  you 
many  ideas  in  reference  to  posing,  unless 
your  wits  are  very  dull.  Nothing  was  said 
last  year,  or  the  year  before,  on  the  subject 
of  art  except  by  myself  and  Mr.  Hall.  It 
is  something  which  we  are  neglecting,  but 
I  assure  you  you  should  use  this  means  of 
increasing  your  value  to  the  public.  Most 
of  you  can  develop  your  plates  ;  if  you 
now  stand  at  the  head  of  the  profession, 
many  more  will  come  up  and  will  progress. 
We  are  reaching  the  height  of  the  dry 
plate  very  rapidly,  much. more  rapidly  than 
we  anticipated.  The  younger  men  are  going 
to  go  ahead.  Those  who  are  artists,  and 
those  who  have  artistic  ideas,  are  going  to 
slowly  creep  up  above  those  who  are  merel\r 
interested  in  the  manner  of  making  the 
development,  or  as  to  what  lens  they  will 
use,  or  as  to  what  mode  of  lighting 
they  will  select.  I  have  given  you 
these  few  remarks  so  that  the  Convention 
will  not  pass  by  without  something  being 
said  on  the  subject.  Now,  as  to  another 
matter.  At  four  o'clock  we  will  adjourn  ; 
many  are  going  away.  If  you  prefer,  we 
can  adjourn  sine  die ;  if  not,  we  can  have  a 
session  to  morrow  morning.  If  you  ad- 
journ this  afternoon  at  four,  we  can  adjourn 
to  meet  next  year  at  Cincinnati.  If  not, 
we  can  wait  until  to-morrow  morning.  I 
simply  say  this  because  I  have  conferred 
with  a  number  of  the  leading  men,  who 
say  we  might  as  well  adjourn  this  after- 
noon. There  is  no  necessity  for  another 
session. 

Mr.  Gentile. — Since  the  matter  of  ad- 
journment has  been  mentioned,  I  would  say 
that  there  are  many  present  who  would 
like  to  have  a  further  discussion  on  dry 
plates.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  myself,  I 
have  no  particular  interest  in  that  subject, 
but  there  are  others  who  have. 

The  President. — In  continuation  of  my 
subject,  I  would  say  if  you  want  to  take  an 
art  journal,  I  would  recommend  one  to  you 
that  comes  out  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
It  is  called  the  Art  Amateur.  The  ladies 
will  all  like  it.  It  is  full  of  sketches  and 
full  of  ideas  that  will  help  you  to  make  your 
posings.     This  journal  is  published  in  New 


York.  Now  in  reference  to  the  matter  of 
adjournment.  Mr.  Gentile  has  made  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates. 

A  Member. — Mr.  President :  I  want  to 
rise  to  speak  on  the  same  question.  I  know 
a  great  many  are  anxious  to  have  more  dis- 
cussion on  the  practical  working  of  photog- 
raphy and  on  dry-plate  work,  about  which 
many  are  ignorant  and  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  learn.  There  are  some  others  who 
ought  to  know  more  about  the  practical 
working  of  the  dry  plate.  There  are  many 
who  have  had  experience  ;  if  they  are  only 
willing  to  speak  from  that  experience,  the 
members  present  can  discuss  the  subject. 
If  there  are  any  here  who  will  do  so,  and  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  any  one,  please  let  them 
do  it,  so  that  if  we  desire  to  try  the  experi- 
ment we  can  do  it  understandingly. 

The  President. — Then  we  will  put  it  in 
this  way.  I  was  wondering  what  we  would 
have  for  ammunition  to-morrow  morning. 
We  will  adjourn  this  afternoon  to  meet 
again  to-morrow  morning,  and  the  sub- 
ject will  be  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates, 
and  then  the  Convention  will  adjourn  to- 
morrow at  noon.  Now  if  there  is  no  further 
business,  we  will  proceed  to  carry  that  out. 

Mr.  Long. — I  am  somewhat  interested  in 
the  matter  of  transparencies,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  that  subject  discussed,  both  for 
lanterns  and  views. 

The  President. — We  have  now  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  which  we  can  give  to 
the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates 
if  you  like,  and  then  we  can  talk  about  the 
manufacture  of  transparencies.  We  will 
spend  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  gen-, 
eral  subject  of  how  to  make  the  plates,  and 
if  we  can't  get  up  a  discussion  now  upon 
that  subject,  how  can  we  expect  to  succeed 
to-morrow,  when  there  will  be  a  less  number 
here  than  there  are  now? 

Mr.  Hesler,  of  Chicago. — Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  men 
enough  here  in  the  room  to  employ  this 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  If  they  can't 
talk  about  the  artistic  side  of  photography, 
they  can  talk  of  their  own  practical  experi- 
ence and  give  advice  to  each  other  in  refer- 
ence to  posing  and  lighting,  and  the  general 
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conduct  of  the  skylight  and  the  dark-room. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  other 
gentlemen,  if  they  will  be  kind  enough  to 
speak  to  us  upon  these  subjects. 

The  President. — I  was  bringing  up  that 
matter  also,  the  subject  of  transparencies, 
and  the  manufacture  of  your  own  plates, 
and  the  general  ethics  of  the  operating- 
room. 

A  Member. — Then  I  call  for  Mr.  Joshua 
Smith. 

The  President. — He  has  gone  off  with 
his  hat  full  of  money. 

A  Member. — I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Beebe  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  light 
and  shade. 

Mr.  Hesler. — I  call  on  Mr.  Melander. 

The  President. — I  think  that  is  a  much 
better  suggestion. 

Mr.  Melander. — I  decline  to  speak. 

The  President. — If  you  can't  find  men 
enough  to  speak  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  this  afternoon,  what  are  you  going  to 
get  out  of  what  is  left  to-morrow  morning? 

A  Member. — I  would  like  to  fire  a  few 
shots  at  Mr.  Dixon  in  regard  to  his  toning- 
bath.     He  gets  some  very  beautiful  tones. 

Mr.  Dixon. — Well,  gentlemen,  the  ton- 
ing bath  is  a  silver  bath.  If  .you  get  your 
paper  silvered  properly,  you  will  get  good 
tones.  If  the  paper  is  not  right,  all  the 
toning  from  Boston  to  Milwaukee  will  not 
do  it  any  good. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  your  silver  bath? 

A.  I  take  plain  silver  and  one-half  an 
ounce  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  and  make 
the  ammonio-nitrate  bath. 

Q.  What  strength  of  silver  ? 

A.  Forty-five  to  fifty  grains  in  the  winter. 
You  tone  with  gold  and  neutralize  it  with 
washing  soda  and  water,  that  is  all. 

The  President. — Let  me  put  in  a  spoke 
right  here  and  tell  you  what  I  do.  I  would 
say  that  when  I  entered  the  firm  of  which 
I  am  at  present  a  member,  I  informed  one 
of  the  veterans  of  photography  that  he  had 
thrown  at  least  $3000  or  $4000  down  the 
sink  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  by  buy- 
ing gold  instead  of  making  it.  It  cost  him 
$10  or  $11  for  what  he  could  have  obtained 
for  $5.  My  toner  told  me  he  had  to  make 
up  e  »me  gold,  and  that  he  could  make  up 
enougn;;out  of  a  $5  gold-piece  dissolved  to 


tone  over  five  hundred  sheets,  and  yet  they 
were  buying  chloride  of  gold,  which  cost 
them  100  per  cent.  more. 

Mr.  Dixon. — It  is  a  simple  thing  to 
make  it. 

A  Member. — I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting 
it  in  the  manner  which  has  been  last  sug- 
gested, but  it  does  not  last  me  long  enough. 

The  President. — Possibly  you  use  too 
much  gold  in  toning. 

A.  I  don't  know  where  the  trouble  is, 
but  I  would  like  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Dixon. — How  do  you  make  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  exactly  give 
you  the  formula.  I  cut  it  with  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids,  of  course,  but  I  am  a  very 
poor  hand  at  repeating  anything  of  that 
kind  from  memory. 

The  President. — I  can  tell  you  how  we 
make  it.  My  printer  gets  a  $5  gold  piece, 
and  he  will  take  an  ounce  or  so  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid.  The  gold  will  be  dissolved 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours.  I  saw 
him  working  at  it  when  I  was  last  in  the 
place.  He  will  then  pour  that  into  a  sixty- 
ounce  bottle.  He  will  then  pour  the  water 
into  that,  and  when  it  is  full  he  will  neu- 
tralize that  with  chalk,  and  then  use  out  of 
that  bottle. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  nitric 
acid  to  the  muriatic  acid  ? 

The  President. — It  does  not  make  any 
difference  ;  just  enough  to  act. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  between  the 
nitric  and  muriatic  acid? 

A.  I  can  give  you  the  formula  now  very 
nearly,  very  closely,  but  not  exactly.  After 
this  is  all  dissolved,  I  then  add  eight  ounces 
of  water  and  neutralize  with  carbonate  of 
soda  until  it  begins  to  turn  green,  then  I 
add  as  much  more  water  to  it,  and  then  I 
add  nitric  acid  until  it  turns  back  again  to 
the  golden  color ;  it  is  only  to  be  neutralized, 
and  then  we  use  it.  I  was  informed  by  a 
brother  photographer  some  little  time  ago, 
that  if  I  would  add  soda  and  neutralize  it 
with  water  that  I  would  not  lose  the  strength 
of  the  gold. 

The  President. — There  is  no  use  of 
neutralizing  it  until  you  need  it. 

Mr.  Hesler. — In  relation  to  that  matter, 
I  cannot  say  anything  about  it  now,  but  I 
can  tell  you  about  practical  working.     In 
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reference  to  this  gold  business,  I  probably 
have  as  much  experience  in  it  as  any  one 
else. 

The  President. — We  can  talk  that  over 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Hesler. — I  shall  not  be  here  in  the 
morning.  I  take  usually  about  five  penny- 
weights of  gold  ;  I  prefer  the  purified  gold, 
it  costs  about  twenty  cents  more  a  penny- 
weight, but  it  is  clear  from  impurities  and 
bits  of  teeth.  You  dissolve  it,  taking  one 
part  nitric  acid  and  two  or  three  parts 
muriatic  acid.  If  it  is  hot  weather  and 
in  the  summer  time,  I  place  it  in  the 
sun,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  the 
outside  it  dissolves ;  in  cold  weather  I 
set  it  in  a  bowl  or  evaporating  dish,  I  pour 
warm  water  into  this,  and  I  put  the  bottle 
into  the  warm  water  in  the  dish  ;  I  put  this 
bottle  into  a  dish  of  that  kind  so  that  in  case 
the  bottle  should  break  the  gold  would  not 
be  wasted.  But  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  the  bottle  breaking  if  you  warm 
it  gradually  with  water.  It  will  dis- 
solve by  having  hot  water  in  contact  with 
it.  The  gold  will  dissolve  in  ten  minutes 
to  half  an  hour.  "When  it  is  dissolved,  I 
pour  the  gold  into  a  half-gallon  bottle  that 
will  usually  hold  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  ounces  ;  I  then  add  chalk,  a 
little  at  a  time,  until  effervescence  ceases; 
I  then  add  water  to  it.  You  are  apt  to  get 
the  bottle  too  full,  and  the  effervescence 
will  overflow  the  bottle  and  waste  your 
gold.  The  best  plan  is  to  set  your  bottle  in 
a  large  evaporating  dish  ;  the  next  thing  to 
do  is  to  add  your  chalk,  but  be  careful  you 
do  not  add  too  much  chalk;  the  action  is 
too  rapid  and  it  overflows,  and  you  get  your 
gold  in  the  evaporating  dish ;  if  you  do  it 
carefully,  adding  a  little  at  a  time,  it  will 
not  overflow;  it  will  keep.  You  keep  add- 
ing it  until  there  is  no  further  necessity  of 
adding  the  gold,  or  until  it  is  neutral,  or 
nearly  so ;  it  will  be  near  enough  neutral 
for  all  practical  purposes.  You  then  fill 
your  bottle  with  water,  and-  that  is  your 
stock  bottle.  Now  in  toning,  after  your 
prints  are  washed  in  two  washings  of  water, 
when  it  comes  out  the  surplus  silver  is  saved 
in  a  barrel.  All  the  washings  are  saved, 
and  the  clippings  from  the  paper,  and  the 
clippings  from  the  dry  plates,  and  in  that 


way  pretty  much  all  of  your  silver  is  re- 
covered in  the  clearing.  There  is  no  silver 
in  the  developer;  on  dry  plates  you  get  it 
entirely  in  your  clearing ;  all  that  is  thrown 
in  the  barrel  and  is  precipitated  with  sul- 
phate of  potassium  ;  you  then  stir  it  up  and 
add  your  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  the  next, 
day  you  draw  off  your  surplus  water,  and 
you  can  test  it  very  easily  by  taking  out 
some  of  the  water  and  adding  sulphuric 
acid  to  it;  if  there  is  no  black  precipitate, 
then  your  silver  is  all  gone  down,  and  you 
can  draw  off  your  water  and  add  your 
washings  from  your  paper  the  next  day 
Thus  it  will  all  go  into  this  barrel  and  be 
recovered  by  the  refiner  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  be  sold.  The  prints  after  being 
washed  in  this  way  are  then  put  into  a  weak 
solution  of  acetic  acid,  about  two  ounces  of 
the  acid  to  the  gallon  of  water ;  that  will 
turn  your  prints  red;  from  that  they  go 
into  a  solution  of  sal  soda.  I  make  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  sal  soda,  fourteen  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  water.  I  put  it  into  the 
water  and  let  it  stand  ten  minutes,  and  then 
it  will  turn  bright  cherry  red.  From  that 
your  water  is  poured  off,  and  it  is  taken 
into  the  toning  oath,  the  gold  being  prepared 
in  the  way  that  I  spoke  of.  One  grain  of 
gold  will  tone  about  eight  sheets  of 
paper. 

A  great  deal  more  than  the  gold  you  buy 
will  tone.  There  is  still  a  little  gold  re- 
maining in  your  toning  solution.  This  is 
your  stock  solution,  and  is  kept  right  along, 
gold  being  added  to  it  day  after  day  as  you 
want  to  use  it.  You  get  a  surplus  of  this 
stock  on  hand  and  you  throw  it  into  the  jar, 
and  take  a  solution  of  iron  and  throw  it 
into  it,  and  that  will  throw  your  gold  all , 
down  into  a  metallic  form  ;  and  in  that  way 
the  water  can  be  drained  off,  and  you  can 
deposit  it  on  filtering  paper,  or  it  may  be 
washed  first  with  a  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  will  detect  any  iron  re- 
maining in  it,  or  any  other  impurity.  Wash 
the  filtering  paper  and  redissolve  it  with 
your  nitric  acid.  This  is  a  very  simple  pro- 
cess, by  which  you  do  not  have  to  buy  your 
gold,  and  neutralize  it  as  you  did  in  the  first 
place,  as  I  have  already  described.  In  that 
way  you  will  save  a  great  many  dollars 
given  into  the  hands  of  stock-dealers. 
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Q.  You  prepare  it  as  nearly  neutral  as 
you  can? 

A.  Tour  toning  solution  should  be  tested 
and  be  a  little  bit  acid.  Tour  prints  are 
alkaline.  The  gold  takes  hold  at  once,  and 
I  would  say  that  you  can  tone  with  that 
process.  Tou  can  tone  so  that  your  prints 
will  be  where  they  are  when  you  stopped 
toning,  if  your  cleansing  is  of  the  proper 
strength.  Tou  want  to  clean  them  with  a 
good  strong  solution  of  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  and  wash.  The  prints,  as  soon  as  they 
are  put  in  the  bath,  will  begin  to  tone,  and 
there  will  be  no  gold  wasted. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  same  toning  solution 
over  and  over  ? 

A.  Tes  ;  over  and  over;  adding  as  much 
gold  as  you  wish.  If  you  have  twenty 
sheets  of  paper,  you  add  about  two  grains 
of  gold. 

Mr.  Hesler. — I  want  to  make  another 
suggestion,  and  that  is,  if  you  are  using 
coin  always  have  it  rolled ;  it  will  save 
you  time  and  trouble  in  cutting  it  in 
pieces.  It  will  then  dissolve  in  an  hour  or 
two,  without  heat  or  anything  of  that  kind ; 
whereas  if  you  drop  it  in  as  a  coin  it  will 
take  forty-eight  hours  to  dissolve.  I  simply 
take  the  sal  soda  solution  and  pour  into  it 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  get  up  too  much  ex- 
citement— pour  it  until  it  becomes  nearly 
neutral.  I  prefer  to  keep  it  slightly  acid, 
very  slightly.  I  use  it  as  a  stock  solution. 
I  generally  calculate  to  put  such  an  amount 
of  water  to  it  that  I  shall  know  about  how 
much  such  a  measure  represents.  Por  in- 
stance, the  bromide  solution  will  represent 
more  than  the  gold,  and  when  I  pour  out  a 
drachm  I  have  about  a  grain  of  gold.  Now 
we  have  run  away  entirely  from  what  was 
suggested,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
morning  session  on  the  subject  of  dry  plates, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  some  one  to  take 
hold  of  it  differently  from  what  it  was  stated 
fifteen  minutes  ago.  If  we  are  not  going 
to  have  any  practical  talk  on  the  subject, 
there  is  no  use  having  a  session  for  it.  I 
am  not  able  to  do  it,  as  I  know  nothing 
about  practical  dry-plate  work.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  learn.  I  know  something  about 
the  development  of  it,  difficulties  that  I 
never  had  with  the  wet  plate,  and  I  have 
had  enough  trouble.     I  think  most  all  of 


us  rather  work  the  good  than  be  making 
our  own.  I  don't  know  the  man  here  who 
is  going  to  take  hold  of  it  in  a  practical 
shape  ;  the  best  way  is  to  have  a  talk  on  the 
subject ;  I  want  to  get  all  the  light  I  can. 

Q.  There  are  a  few  gentlemen  around 
here  who  would  like  a  little  more  specific 
instruction.  He  gave  us  the  strength  of 
the  silver,  but  he  did  not  give  us  the  quan~ 
tity  of  the  solution  he  made  up. 

The  President.  —  He  said  forty-five 
grains  strong,  and  fifty  in  winter. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  whether  they  fixed 
the  same  as  they  came  out  of  the  toning 
bath. 

Mr.  Dixon. — Tes,  sir  ;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  they  appear  a  little  darker  toned 
than  when  they  first  come  out.  After  they 
are  dried  they  are  a  little  darker  in  tone,  and 
the  burnisher  brings  them  back. 

Q.  He  says  to  neutralize  these  he  takes 
one  and  one-half  ounces  of  liquid  ammonia 
and  he  first  does  that  to  get  the  alkalinity, 
then  he  adds  acid  to  bring  it  back  to  a 
neutral  point.  I  want  to  know  the  quantity 
he  adds  this  to ;  that  is,  the  quantity  he 
has  not  spoken  of.  That  is  the  question  I 
started  out  with. 

Mr.  Dixon. — It  is  about  a  gallon. 

The  President.— Then  I  understand  it. 
It  is  a  gallon  of  forty-five  grains  to  the 
ounce,  neutralized  with  half  an  ounce  of 
the  liquid  ammonia,  and  then  brought  back 
to  acidity  with  nitric  acid,  making  the 
nitro-ammonium  bath.  Now  Mr.  Clifford 
has  a  word  to  say  on  the  chloride  of  gold 
subject. 

Mr.  Clifford. — I  would  like  to  state,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  my  experience  in  making 
chloride  of  gold,  and  I  have  made  my  own 
for  twenty  years.  I  have  tried  coin,  and  I 
have  tried  dentists'  waste,  and  I  have  tried 
pure  gold  from  the  refiners — you  get  the 
pure  gold  from  the  refiner's  and  it  is  free 
from  alloy.  Tou  save  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  alloy ;  that  alloy  must  be 
got  rid  of.  If  you  use  coin,  you  have  to 
neutralize  the  acid,  as  has  been  described, 
and  throw  down  the  alloy.  If  it  is  silver  it 
would  go  down  itself,  because  it  would  not 
remain  in  thesolution  with  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  bnt  if  it  is  copper  it  will  remain  in 
solution.     I  take,  for  instance,  five  penny- 
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weights  of  ribbon  gold.  I  use  one  ounce  of 
nitric  acid  and  two  ounces  of  muriatic  acid, 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  tear  the  ribbon  up  and 
dissolve  it.  Then  I  put  it  in  an  evaporat- 
ing dish  and  set  it  over  a  hot-water  bath. 
It  contains  about  five  pennyweights  of  rib- 
bon gold,  pure  gold.  I  evaporate  it  down 
to  about  half  an  ounce,  add  more  water, 
and  evaporate.  Then  it  will  crystallize, 
and  you  have  the  pure  chloride  of  gold,  free 
from  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  any  other 
thing.     Then  you  put  it  into  a  bottle. 

A  Member. — Would  you  not,  in  giving 
your  formula,  give  it  slowly  enough  to  give 
us  time  to  write  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Clifford. —  I  will  restate  it  as 
briefly  as  possible.  Five  pennyweights  of 
ribbon  gold,  rolled  out  from  the  refiner,  to 
make  sure  of  a  perfect  solution.  One  ounce 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  two  drachms  of 
nitric  acid,  dissolve  the  gold.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  proves  not  to  be  enough,  if  it 
lacks  the  proper  strength,  add  more,  and 
continue  until  it  is  all  dissolved.  Evaporate 
in  an  evaporating  dish  over  hot  water  to 
about  half  an  ounce,  say  perhaps  less  ;  then 
add  more  water  and  about  two  ounces.  Now 
evaporate  down  to  say  about  three  or  four 
drachms,  I  cannot  say  exactly  now.  It 
will  crystallize  or  turn  partly  crystalline  ; 
put  it  in  your  stock  bottle,  then  add  ten 
ounces  of  water.  -  Do  not  use  river  water  or 
pure  spring  water  if  you  want  to  be  sure 
that  your  gold  does  not  precipitate.  Take 
plain  ice  water  or  pure  distilled  water,  the 
distilled  water  you  get  always  pure,  other- 
wise your  gold  would  be  precipitated. 
There  should  be  acid  enough  remaining 
with  the  gold  when  you  crystallize  it  to 
about  that  point  to  keep  your  gold  from 
precipitating  into  metallic  gold,  which  will 
necessitate  the  redissolving.  To  this  few 
ounces  of  stock,  I  add  one  ounce  and  a  half 
to  fifteen  ounces  of  water  in  a  bottle,  and 
from  that  I  use  to  tone  the  prints.  I  prefer 
this  method  of  making  gold  to  neutralizing, 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  alloy.  For  this  rea- 
son you  can't,  when  you  approach  near  the 
neutral  state  of  the  solution,  tell  whether  it 
is  acid  or  not.  There  will  be  acid  that  will 
go  out  and  throw  down  your  gold  when  it 
will  not  test  acid,  but  will  become  alkaline, 


while  gold  will  be  coming  down  in  a  black 
powder. 

Mr.  Hesler.— The  process  I  have  de- 
scribed is  the  one  which  will  cost  the  least 
possible  trouble,  and  the  gold  cannot  deposit 
so  long  as  it  is  acid.  You  make  it  alkaline 
with  the  different  alkalies,  soda,  etc.,  and  it 
will  deposit  unless  you  add  acid  to  it  to  keep 
it  from  depositing.  So  long  as  the  solution 
is  acid  there  will  be  no  deposit.  In  dis- 
solving coin  the  silver  will  go  down  with 
the  chloride  anyhow,  and  if  there  is  a  little 
copper  it  will  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Hesler. — I  wish  to  say  something 
in  reference  to  the  chloride  of  platinum. 
The  chloride  of  platinum  will  produce  a 
permanent  effect.  I  saw  prints  toned  with 
chloride  of  platinum  in  1860  that  are  as 
brilliant  to-day  as  the  day  they  were  made. 
I  have  been  able,  as  well  as  two  or  three 
others  to  whom  I  gave  the  formula  at  that 
time,  to  produce  good  results  with  the  plat- 
inum in  prints  in  the  way  of  permanency. 

The  President. — We  now  conclude  our 
business  until  to-morrow  morning.  There 
are  a  few  more  remarks  that  I  would  like 
to  make  in  regard  to  transparencies.  Many 
of  my  friends  in  Chicago  prefer  the  wet 
plates  for  making  transparencies  where  they 
want  to  make  a  fine  negative  therefrom. 
However,  many  beautiful  transparencies 
have  been  made  with  the  dry  plate.  You 
take  your  print  and  slip  it  into  your  print- 
ing-frame, and  hold  it  there  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  lamp,  and  expose  it  from  ten 
to  sixty  seconds,  and  develop  with  the  iron 
developer.  As  regards  making  transpar- 
encies by  contact,  you  can  do  that  if  you 
choose.  A  gentleman  of  the  fraternity  in 
this  city  who  has  given  much  time  to  the 
subject,  makes  very  good  transparencies 
with  his  ordinary  dry  plates,  good  enough 
for  use,  though  not  fine  enough  for  lantern 
work,  and  the  equal  of  those  made  by  the 
wet-plate  process. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  the 
front  of  the  Exposition  Building  in  order 
to  have  a  group  taken.  This  was  done  re- 
peatedly by  several  of  the  members,  with 
cameras  varying  in  size  from  5  x  8  to  24  x 
20  inches.  The  procedure  was  much  en- 
joyed. 
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Fourth  Day. — Friday,  August  10th. 
Morning  Session. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President. 

The  President. — The  Convention  will 
come  to  .order  at  once,  and  we  will  proceed 
to  business.  If  Mr.  Smith  is  in  the  room  he 
will  present  the  report  of  the  Committee,  on 
the  Fitzgibbon  matter. 

Mr.  Smith  not  being  present,  the  report 
was  not  presented. 

The  President. — We  have  thirty-five 
minutes  for  the  discussion  of  the  matter  of 
dry  plates.  If  some  of  the  members  will 
start  it  up  and  speak  promptly,  we  shall 
have  an  interesting  discussion. 

Mr.  Gentile. — I  was  the  party  who 
asked  or  requested  a  session  in  order  that 
this  subject  might  be  discussed.  So  far,  I 
do  not  see  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  made 
the  request  to  me  for  the  discussion,  present, 
so  I  do  not  think  they  feel  much  interest 
in  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  an 
advocate  for  every  man  being*  his  own  dry- 
plate  maker.  From  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  it  I  know  its  value,  and  the  great 
intricacies  and  difficulties.  I  think  that  a 
man  who  can  manufacture  dry  plates  skil- 
fully, as  good  as'  the  plates  purchasable 
from  the  manufacturers,  is  more  valuable  to 
you  than  an  operator,  and  could  demand 
higher  wages,  consequently  it  Avould  be 
more  expensive.  We  do  not  know  all  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  manufacture  which  are 
met  with  by  those  who  make  them  for  us. 
We  do  not  know  the  large  amount  of  emul- 
sion which  they  throw  away — every  batch 
of  emulsion  they  make  is  not  a  success.  I 
know  from  experience  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  competent  dry-plate  man  to 
manufacture  your  own  plates.  I  have  em- 
ployed several  that  I  got  from  Europe,  who 
told  me  that  they  had  been  with  Prof.  Steb- 
bing  and  at  various  other  places,  and  that 
they  were  thoroughly  competent.  I  allowed 
them  to  try  for  several  weeks,  and  they 
made  great  failures.  In  fact,  at  one  time 
I  thought  of  starting  the  manufacture  of 
dry  plates  myself,  but  after  experimenting 
for  some  weeks  and  months  at  great  expense, 
I  gave  it  up  in  disgust.  I  think  it  will  be 
very  much  easier  to  purchase  the  plates  than 


to  manufacture  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
some  who  have  plenty  of  time  can  start  in 
and  make  their  own  dry  plates  successfully 
at  first,  but  afterwards  they  may  make  a 
dozen  or  twenty  emulsions  that  will  fog  and 
give  less  trouble.  The  best  way  is  for  every- 
body to  try  for  himself.  He  will  soon  find 
out.  I  certainly  would  not  advise  a  person 
to  go  to  any  great  outlay,  for  he  will  cer- 
tainly regret  it.  I  think  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  call  on  the  gentleman,  the 
only  one  now  present,  who  has  exhibited 
work  done  on  his  own  plates.  I  call  upon 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith,  of  Peoria.  He  stated 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  give  his  experi- 
ence, as  he  has  successfully  made  plates,  and 
is  going  to  continue  it.  Perhaps  he  will 
say  something  that  will  be  of  service  to  you. 
I  mean  to  say  that  in  my  experience  it  is 
far  easier  and  cheaper  to  purchase  than  it  is 
to  manufacture.  If  Mr.  Smith  is  present, 
perhsps  he  will  give  you  his  experience. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Peoria,  then  arose  to  address 
the  Convention. 

The  President  then  interrupted.  Gentle- 
men, I  see  Mr.  Joshua  Smith  in  the  back 
part  of  the  room.  He  will  give  us  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Fitzgibbon 
Memorial,  if  it  is  ready. 

Joshua  Smith,  of  Chicago. — The  Com- 
mittee is  not  quite  ready  to  report,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Somerville,  who  has 
a  list.  I  can't  find  him.  The  amount  sub- 
scribed so  far  foots  up  $537.35.  There  has 
been  collected,  I  believe,  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $380  cash  collections,  and 
there  is  yet  due  on  subscription  f  156.  Now, 
we  will  have  to  make  some  provision  to  col- 
lect, or  try  to  collect,  this  $156,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  you  either  continue  this  Com- 
mittee, and  try  a  little  with  the  Committee 
to  work  the  outside  photographers,  and  those 
who  have  not  had  a  chance  to  subscribe. 
Those  who  have  not  been  at  the  Conven- 
tion, and  quite  a  number  of  stock  men  East, 
only  represented  here  by  their  agents,  proba- 
bly they  might  do  something,  and  I  should 
be  most  happy  to  attend  to  the  matter.  I 
am  almost  positive  that  we  can  swell  that 
list  to  nearly  $1000. 

Mr.  Schleier. — Is  Mr.  Smith  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

The  President. — Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Schleier. — I  move  that  all  those 
who  have  subscribed  send  their  amounts  to 
Mr.  Smith,  which  I  will  do.  I  have  put 
my  name  down,  and  I  will  have  to  send 
it  in. 

The  President. — If  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  meeting,  and  there  is  no  objection,  I 
will  appoint  Mr.  Smith  a  Committee  of  One 
to  receive  subscriptions  in  the  matter,  and 
when  the  matter,  in  his  judgment,  is  closed, 
he  can  remit,  in  the  name  of  the  Association, 
the  fund,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gibbon,  with  our  best  wishes  and  sincere 
condolence. 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  would  ask  Mr.  Smith 
if  it  would  not  be  well  to  have  Mr.  Somer- 
ville  also  appointed  on  the  Committee?  Mr. 
Smith  representing  the  photographers  and 
Mr.  Somerville  representing  the  commercial 
side,  as  a  permanent  committee  to  swell  the 
fund. 

The  motion  to  add  Mr.  Somerville  to  the 
Committee  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
J.  A.  Scholten,  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis,  August  6,  1883. 
To  the  Convention  : 

Gentlemen  :  Though  my  business  engage- 
ments render  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present 
at  the  Convention  in  Milwaukee  this  year,  I 
shall  be  with  you  in  spirit,  and  in  my  hearty 
good  wishes  that  your  deliberations  may  prove 
beneficial  to  our  profestion  and  to  the  art  which 
we  practice. 

Having  said  this  much,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance, 
one  which  has  already  given  rise  to  considerable 
discussion,  and  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
a  statement  of  my  conclusions  derived  from  prac- 
tical experience.  I  allude  to  the  question  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  the  dry  and  wet-plate 
system.  The  champions  of  the  latter  system 
contend  that  better  results  can  be  achieved 
under  it  than  by  the  dry-plate  process.  I  can 
only  say  this  :  give  me  first-class  dry  plates  of 
unvarying  quality  and  I  can  produce  better  re- 
sults than  any  one  else  can  with  the  wet  plates. 
The  reason  so  many  photographers  will  be 
ready  to  discredit  this  statement  is  to  be  found 
in  theirregulartty  and  uncertainty  in  the  quality 
of  dry  plates  supplied  by  the  manufacturers.  I 
have  made  numerous  and  repeated  trials  among 
nearly  all  the  producers  of  dry  plates  in  the 
country,  and  can  safely  say  that  there  are  very 


few  indeed  that  even  approach  reliability  in 
quality,  while  the  very  best  of  them  vary  to  a 
degree  which  materially  adds  to  the  labor, 
vexation,  and  cost  of  the  photographer. 

The  fault  of  dry-plate  failures,  other  things 
being  understood  to  be  up  to  the  mark,  does  not 
lie  with  the  artist.  It  lies  with  the  manufac- 
turer, who  either  has  not  learned  to  understand 
the  art  he  professes,  or  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  apply  the  principles  which  are  necessary  to 
the  production  of  uniformity  and  excellence  in 
result. 

In  consequence  of  this  ignorance,  or  this  ne- 
glect, or  both,  the  photographer  is  supplied  with 
plates  of  such  exceeding  variety  in  quality  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  calculate  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  upon  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  his  work  coming  out  right.  To 
make  a  dozen  portraits  he  has  frequently  to 
destroy  from  three  to  nine  plates,  and  this  ex- 
pense is  too  much  to  impose  on  him.  I  would 
suggest  the  adoption  of  some  measure  whereby 
this  grievance  can  be  properly  placed  before  the 
leading  manufacturers,  and  that  the  Association 
express  its  determination  not  to  patronize  any 
establishment  which  does  not  guarantee  to  test 
every  emulsion  before  sending  into  the  market. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  Scholten. 

The  President. — Now,  gentlemen,  you 
can  continue  your  dry-plate  talk,  and  as  we 
have  a  dry-'plate  man  standing  up  here  4his 
morning,  why  not  listen  to  him  for  a  few 
moments  ? 

Mr.  Joshua  Smith,  of  Chicago. — Gen- 
tlemen, what  do  you  want  to  know? 

A  Member. — I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
thought  in  this  direction — what,  after  being 
so  enthusiastic  in  making  his  dry  plates,  was 
the  reason  for  his  dropping  that  work.  Will 
he  give  us  his  practical  experience  ? 

Mr.  Joshua  Smith,  of  Chicago.  —  The 
practical  reasons  for  giving  up  the  dry-plate 
work  myself,  was,  that  I  had  too  much 
labor  on  my  own  hands.  I  would  have  to 
engage  help,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
room  being  very  limited  in  which  I  bad  to 
manufacture  them,  we  got  careless,  and  I 
found  that  by  purchasing  my  plates,  taking 
account  of  the  expenses,  waste  material  and 
the  anxiety,  and  the  fretting,  whether  they 
are  going  to  be  bad  or  good  I  find  it  is  a 
little  more  expensive  to  purchase  hem,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  saves  you  an  immense 
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deal  of  annoyance.  If  a  person  has  got 
plenty  of  leisure  time,  I  should  certainly 
advise  him  to  make  his  own  plates,  and  I 
should  advise  all  of  you  to  experiment.  If 
you  hear  of  a  process,  read  it  over,  get  it 
well  into  your  mind,  make  an  experiment  of 
that,  watch  the  progress  of  the  action  of  the 
chemicals  and  gelatine,  and  see  the  difference. 
You  will  then  know  what  constitutes  the 
principle  of  your  plates,  and  you  will  thus 
he  ahle  to  detect  the  faults  if  they  show 
afterwards.  You  will  he  able  to  remedy, 
and  you  will  be  more  intelligent  on  the  pro- 
cess stated,  and  will  know  how  many  grains 
of  silver  are  required  to  convert  a  certain 
number  of  grains  of  bromide,  and  find  out  by 
experiment,  if  by  no  other  way,  how  much 
carbonate  of  soda  is  required  to  neutralize 
one  or  ten  grains  of  citric  acid.  Then  when 
you  make  an  emulsion,  you  can  sit  down 
and  you  can  work  with  more  certainty.  If 
I  had  a  blackboard  here,  I  could  show  you 
how  it  is  done.  There  is  a  table  published 
by  Mr.  Macland,  of  England,  which  will 
give  you  the  exact  number  of  grains,  and 
fractions  of  grains  required  to  convert  either 
soluble  haloid  or  the  metal.  Then  in  any 
book  of  chemistry,  you  probably  can  find  a 
great  many  other  things  not  published  in 
that  formula,  but  they  will  do  you  so  much 
good,  that  when  you  want  to  make  a  change 
you  know  whether  you  have  an  excess  of 
the  soluble  haloid  or  whether  you  have  an 
excess  of  silver.  Now,  the  process  that  has 
been  cast  about  these  last  few  weeks,  requires, 
I  understand,  720  grains  of  bromo-ammo- 
nium,  720  grains  of  silver,  equal  parts  of 
water  to  convert  the  720  grains  of  bromo- 
ammonium,  and  it  would  require  over  1200 
grains  of  silver.  In  that  same  process,  we 
find  a  certain  amount  of  citric  acid,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
This  party  says,  that  he  likes  his  emulsion 
acid ;  he  wants  it  so ;  he  thinks  he  can  keep 
it  acid,  but  it  requires,  according  to  my 
experience,  two  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
to  neutralize  one  grain  of  citric  acid.  In  this 
case,  we  have  an  excess  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  makes  the  matter  still  worse. 
I  should  advise  all  of  you  during  this  year 
to  experiment  yourself.  It  don't  cost  very 
much.  If  the  result  is  not  good,  try 
something  else,  and  by  so  doing,  you  will ' 


have  eventually  a  process  every  body  can 
work. 

A  Member. — Allow  me  to  ask  you  a 
question.  Did  you  find  the  making  of  emul- 
sion plates  a  success  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  when  I  made  them  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  find  dry-plates  a  success  when 
you  made  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  made  them  for 
myself. 

Q.  It  was  a  question  of  room  and  time — 
that  was  the  difficulty  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

A  Member. — I  know  !  I  have  been  in 
your  office,  and  spent  one  afternoon  there, 
and  I  know  the  trouble  of  making  dry- 
plates  and  the  difficulty  you  would  have 
with  your  continual  run  of  business.  Now 
with  our  country  operators,  who  have  plenty 
of  time,  might  there  not  be  some  advantages 
in  that? 

A.  Certainly,  that  is  what  I  said.  I 
should  also  advise  you  if  you  make  any 
experiment  whatever,  that  you  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  dry-plates,  and  have  a  large 
room  to  do  it  in,  because  the  atmosphere  is 
only  capable  of  taking  up  so  much  moisture. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith,  what 
the  actual  first  cost  of  getting  up  one  dozen 
8x  10  plates  would  be,  providing  the  maker 
was  a  successful  man,  that  he  was  not  an 
experimentalist,  that  he  understood  his 
business — a  great  many  of  us  would  like 
to  get  at  the  cost  of  these  things,  and  jf  we 
are  paying  too  much  for  our  plates,  the  pho- 
tographers of  the  United  States  assembled, 
might  form  a  stock  company  and  buy  out 
some  institution,  hire  some  first-class  man  to 
do  this  branch  of  the  business,  and  pay  only 
a  living  profit  for  our  plates.  That  is  what 
we  are  after.     (Applause.)' 

The  President.; — This  gentleman  desires 
to  know  the  actual  cost  of  producing  8  x  10 
plates  by  a  successful  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Smith. — I  figured  it  out  some  years 
ago,  and  I  found  by  purchasing  my  glass  in 
large  quantities,  and  counting  nothing  for 
time,  and  nothing  for  rent,  and  nothing  for 
waste,  that  they  would  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  dollar,  but  when  we 
count  the  interest  on  the  money  invested,  the 
rent  and  the  pay  for  the  machinery  used,  it 
might  be  entirely  different,  it  might  run  up 
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twenty-five  cents  more.  I  think  a  dozen 
plates  can  be  made  for  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  by  any  person,  unless  the  plates 
contain  a  double  amount  of  silver.  I  do 
not  count  the  time  and  labor. 

Q.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Smith,  or  any  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  business,  what 
would  be  the  "cost  of  getting  ready  or  pre- 
paring to  make  plates  for  our  own  use  — 
what  would  be  the  average  cost — can  anyone 
give  us  any  idea  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gentilk. — You  first  find  out  how 
many  failures  the  party  is  going  to  make, 
and  in  that  way  you  might  get  at  the  cost. 

The  President. — He  simply  means  the 
cost  of  coating  the  plates  ;  I  should  say  that 
he  could  do  it  very  nicely  for  $1.00. 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  wish  to  add  a  few  re- 
marks to  what  Mr.  Smith  has  said.  Speak- 
ing of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  dry  plates  ; 
it  may  be  all  right  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
emulsion,  and  that  it  does  not  cost  more  than 
a  dollar  for  a  dozen  8  x  10  plates,  but  there 
are  so  many  provisos — provided  no  glass  is 
broken  in  your  box;  provided  you  don't 
spoil  a  plate  ;  provided  your  emulsion  is  all 
right,  not  counting  your  time,  or  your 
assistants'  time,  and  your  expenses.  I  will 
ask  you  now  what  is  the  price  of  a  dozen 
card  pictures,  and  can  you  afford  to  make 
them  for  merely  the  cost  of  paper  and  mount- 
ing of  the  card  ?  I  have  seen  some  Cheap- 
John  photographers  who  thought  they  could 
make  a  dollar  a  dozen  for  photographs  pay, 
and  they  figured  upon  the  cost  of  the  silver, 
and  the  toning  bath,  and  gold,  and  paper, 
and  negative.  I  found  they  always  de- 
ceived themselves,  and  that  the  low  price 
would  hinder  them  from  making  good  artis- 
tic work.  The  skill  used  in  the  production 
of  the  picture  is  worth  more  than  the  ma- 
terial. It  is  so  with  the  plates.  You  may 
think  yourself  very  wise,  and  buy  a  plate 
which  is  half  a  dollar  cheaper  per  dozen, 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  printing  you  will 
not  get  a  single  good  negative  out  of  the 
lot.  You  will  find  that  they  are  dearer 
than  those  which  give  you  a  good  negative 
from  each  plate.  Now,  you  have  to  con- 
sider the  loss  in  making  plates.  There  is  no 
man  in  the  world  who  can  say  that  each 
and  every  plate  that  he  turns  out  is  perfect. 
We  all  try  to  make  them  as  good  as  we  can. 


For  myself,  I  think  I  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, but  I  cannot  claim  to  be  infallible. 
With  the  greatest  care  accidents  will  happen. 
If  a  man  is  honest  he  will  take  back  all  bad 
plates,  exchange  them,  or  allow  the  money 
for  them,  because  I  think  every  manufact- 
urer ought  to  warrant  his  plates,  and  ought 
to  come  up  to  his  promise,  and  if  he  is  an 
honest  man  he  will  do  so.  If  I  make  a  de- 
fective emulsion,  I  make  it  good  if  I  lose 
every  dollar  I  made  in  selling  the  dry 
plates.  I  don't  want  your  money  if  I  don't 
give  your  money's  worth.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  making  plates  yourself.  I  would 
advise  every  photographer  to  try  it,  and  he 
will  appreciate  a  good  dry  plate  more  than 
ever  before.  I  am  not  opposed  to  giving 
you  experience  here.  I  have  been  very 
glad  that  Mr.  Aiken  has  done  so  much.  I 
am  referring  now  to  what  Mr.  Aiken  said  at 
Indianapolis  and  also  at  this  meeting.  I 
was  not  displeased  with  him  for  giving  his 
experience;  Mr.  Aiken  told  me  himself,  on 
the  train  from  Chicago  to  this  place,  that 
he  was  using  my  plates  now  [Applause].  I 
guess  Mr.  Aiken  will  not  deny  it 

Mr.  Aiken. — When  my  time  comes,  if  I 
am  permitted,  I  will  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cramer. — He  makes  them,  I  am  in- 
formed, and  he  makes  them  successfully. 
I  have  also  spoken  to  other  parties.  One  of 
the  leading  houses  made  their  own  plates. 
They  asked  me  if  they  could  buy  plates 
again.  I  said,  "Why not?  Youareaswel- 
comeas  ever."  Sol  think  that  you  will  find 
that,  if  you  are  busy  in  your  galleries, 
you  will  do  much  better  to  attend  to  your 
business,  and  try  to  increase  it,  and  not  lose 
your  time  by  locking  yourself  up  in  the 
dark-room  and  bothering  with  the  emulsion, 
which  is  a  rather  nasty  business,  and  also  a 
disagreeable  one. 

The  President. — Your  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Cramer. — The  President  informs 
me  that  my  time  is  up.  I  think  the  better 
way  for  the  most  of  you  is  to  try  and  build 
up  a  better  business,  and  let  the  manufact- 
urers furnish  you  the  plates. 

Mr.  Aiken. — Mr.  President,  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Convention  :  Let  us  have 
this  matter  understood.  Don't  let  us  be 
afraid  that  there  is  any  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  photog- 
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raphers  ;  most  all  of  them  are  pretty  good 
friends. 

Time  is  money,  and  you  must  remember 
that.  You  make  your  dry-plates,  and  you 
make  them  at  night — at  least,  you  make 
your  emulsion,  say  to  night,  and  you  flow 
your  plates  to  morrow  night — see  if  it  don't 
cost  you  something.  You  find,  that  the 
cost  is  $1.25  for  a  dozen  8x10,  and  you 
grumble  fearfully  at  the  cost.  You  form  a 
stock  company,  and  when  you  form  the 
stock  company,  you  have  to  pay  the  man  to 
make  the  plates  instead  of  making  them 
yourself ;  he  makes  them  for  you.  Another 
thing  you  will  find,  that  the  stock  company 
cannot  supply  everybody,  and  they  have  got 
to  go  through  the  hands  of  the  dealers  in 
spite  of  yourselves,  unless  you  make  them 
yourselves.  You  cannot  expect  men  to 
make  dry-plates  unless  they  have  a  profit. 
That  is  a  fact.  Figure  it  up,  and  go  into 
business  yourselves  as  dealers.  You  will 
find  that  you  have  to  have  a  profit,  or  you 
cannot  deal.  Your  profit  on  a  dozen  plates 
must  be  about  33^-  per  cent.  I  dont't  think 
we  have  many  firms  making  a  fortune  by  the 
photographic  stock  system.  You  will  find 
most  of  the  dealers  are  dealing  with  other 
goods  besides  photographic  goods.  There 
are  two  points  you  have  to  consider  in  calcu- 
lating the  price  of  dry-plates.  First  of  all, 
the  time  that  it  takes  to  manufacture;  that 
time  must  be  paid  for.  If  the  actual  cost  is 
$1.25,  how  much  profit  has  he  got  for  his 
time  when  he  sells  at  wholesale  at  $1.60. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion Avith  Mr.  Cramer,  for  he  is  a 
sharp  business  man.  He  has  shown  that  in 
his  opening  remarks,  and  all  plate-makers 
join  with  him  to  sell  all  the  plates  they  can. 
This  discussion  has  been  started  but  a  short 
time,  but  it  is  perverted  from  the  original 
intention  of  the  meeting.  "We  did  not 
come  here  to  be  discouraged  about  making 
dry-plates,  we  came  here  to  teach  one  an- 
other how  to  make  them.  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  disapprove  of  thus  perverting  the  meeting 
from  the  original  intention. 

Now,  as  to  buying  Mr.  Cramer's  plates. 
I  made  my  collodion  for  years,  but  when  I 
would  get  out  of  collodion  I  would  buy  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  What  member  here 
has  not  done  the  same  ? 


Q.  Seeing  that  you  have  used  Mr. 
Cramer's  plates,  and  also  your  own  plates, 
which  do  you  consider  the  best  plate,  or  is 
there  any  material  difference  between  the 
two  plates,  in  the  resulting  negatives? 

A.  My  plates  and  Mr.  Cramer's  plates  are 
as  alike  as  possible. 

Mb.  Carlisle. — Speaking  of  emulsion 
being  lost,  is  there  not  a  means  for  recov- 
ering the  silver  in  waste  emulsion? 

A.  Almost  entire ;  but  there  is  the  lost 
labor  and  the  lost  time  that  you  cannot  re- 
cover. I  have  never  lost  my  silver  entire  ; 
I  have  saved  my  emulsion. 

Mr.  Cramer. — Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  figure  up  the  cost  of  the  emulsion.  I 
think  that  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  have  fig- 
ured it  up  many  times,  and  it  did  not  come 
to  such  a  low  figure. 

Mr.  Aiken. — Will  he  state  how  much  it 
costs  to  coat  a  plate  8  x  10 — the  coating  of 
the  glass,  not  the  glass. 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand your  question. 

The  President. — How  many  plates  can 
be  coated  with  an  ounce  of  emulsion  ? 

Mr.  Aiken. — I  have  given  my  statement 
and  Mr.  Cramer  thinks  I  am  wrong;  I  re- 
quested him  to  state  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  coat  a  plate  8  x  10. 

Mr.  Cramer. — From  my  experience,  the 
emulsion  costs  about  as  much  as  the  glass, 
and  I  have  figured  it  up  many  times. 

Mr.  Aiken. — About  four  cents,  Mr. 
Cramer  thinks. 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  make  emulsion  twenty- 
two  times  every  day. 

Mr.  Schleier. — Mr.  President :  The  cost 
of  making  emulsion,  and  also  the  amount 
of  emulsion  it  takes  to  cover  plates,  was  the 
subject  under  discussion.  I  do  not  under- 
stand whether  it  was  settled.  Last  week  I 
made  a  test  of  a  five-ounce  emulsion.  I 
have  a  plan  for  washing  the  emulsion  ;  it  is 
the  simplest  and  the  cheapest  way.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  earthenware  tea- 
pots;  just  get  one,  any  size,  and  after  the 
emulsion  is  ready  for  washing  put  it  in 
there,  and  take  a  little  piece  of  canvas  and 
tie  it  around  the  top;  put  a  lid  on  it,  and 
attach    a   hose   to  the  spout.     That  is  the 
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cheapest  and  the  safest  way  of  washing. 
Once  in  a  while  shake  it  up,  and  you 
will  have  a  good  way  of  washing,  and  the 
cheapest. 

The  President. — In  closing  this  discus- 
sion, I  would  state  that  this  subject  occupied 
our  attention  considerably  last  year,  and 
possibly  we  shall  be  a  little  riper  next  year, 
and  then  be  able  to  discuss  the  question 
more  thoroughly,  perhaps.  Being  both  a 
photographer  and  a  plate-maker,  I  can  give, 
possibly,  just  a  word  of  advice.  There  are 
three  or  four  standard  works  published  on 
the  manufacture  of  dry  plates — Dr.  Vogel's 
Progress  in  Photography,  Abney  's  new  book, 
and  several  other  books.  My  own  experi- 
ence is  that  almost  all  plate-makers  have 
been  photographers,  and  they  have  drifted 
into  it  simply  by  experimenting;  some  of 
their  experiments  have  been  failures,  but 
they  have  at  last  succeeded.  I  should  ad- 
vise taking  a  set  of  formulae  and  going 
right  straight  on  and  experimenting  with 
them.  Then,  next  year  we  can  bring  to- 
gether a  mass  of  information,  and  those 
who  are  in  the  wrong  can  be  enlightened, 
and  they  will  learn  how  to  manufacture 
their  plates  from  the  success  of  others. 

G.  "W.  McKeun,  "Wisconsin. — Mr.  Pres- 
ident: I  have  the  following  resolution  to 
offer  : 

Resolved f  That  we,  the  Photographers  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  do  take  under  advisement 
the  plausibility  of  manufacturing  all  our 
own  dry  plates,  and  forming  a  joint-stock 
company,  and  soliciting  the  aid  of  our  As- 
sociation to  become  a  member  of  the  said 
company  ;  and  that  we  come  to  the  Con- 
vention in  Cincinnati  prepared  to  act  in- 
telligently in  this  matter  at  our  next  meet- 
ing, and  do  what  is  best  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned. 

The  question  being  taken  on  this  motion, 
it  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  we  have 
a  few  minutes  left,  which  will  be  devoted 
to  quite  important  business. 

Mr.  Smith. — I  should  like  to  offer  a  re- 
solution that  the  thanks  of  this  Association 
be  tendered  to  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  for 
his  magnificent  lecture  last  evening. 


This  motion  was  seconded,  and  passed 
unanimously. 

The  President. — Dr.  Vogel  has  an  im- 
provement or  two  about  which  he  wishes  to 
speak,  in  reference  to  his  new  sensitometer, 
which  will  be  quite  interesting  to  the  users 
of  dry  plates. 

Address  of  Dr.  Herman  Vogel,  of  Berlin. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have  sensi- 
tometers  enough  already  in  photography,  but 
only  a  few  which  are  usable,  and  which  are  for 
testing  modern  dry  plates.  There  is  a  well- 
known  sensitometer  manufactured  by  Mr.  War- 
nerke,  of  England.  His  sensitometer  has  a 
screen  of  different  thicknesses  of  colored  photo- 
graphic paper.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  are 
laid  one  upon  .  the  other,  and  in  this  way  we 
have  the  scale.  This  scale  shows  different  thick- 
nesses, and  for  this  reason  different  degrees  of 
transparency.  No.  1  is  very  transparent;  No. 
2,  which  has  two  thicknesses,  is  less  transparent; 
No.  3,  still  less;  No.  24,  the  least.  In  this  way 
you  expose  the  dry  plate  to  this  screen  of  one 
degree  a  certain  time,  say  twenty  seconds,  and 
you  develop  the  plate,  and  you.  can  observe 
which  number  will  be  developed,  and  if  the 
highest  number  is  developed  you  will  be  able  to 
observe  it,  and  then  you  have  an  idea  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  dry  plate.  The  only  diffi- 
culty here  is  you  have  no  idea  as  to  what  is 
No.  10,  or  what  is  No.  12,  or  what  is  No.  20  in 
any  case  with  the  sensitometer.  This  will  give 
the  proportion  between  different  quantities  of 
light  which  penetrate  the  film  the  same  as  by 
the  instrument  of  Mr.  Warnerke.  Mr.  Warnerke 
has  made  his  instrument  for  estimating  the 
quantity  of  light  which  is  going  through  the 
different  layers  of  this  colored  photographic 
screen,  and  he  gives  a  list  or  table  for  the  prac- 
tical photographer.  As  for  myself,  I  would  say 
I  have  made  experiments  with  Warnerke's  sen- 
sitometer and  I  have  found  that  this  instrument 
is  in  general  a  good  one,  but.  it  has  some  imper- 
fections. If  you  take  any  colored  screen  and 
the  light  is  faded  (shaded)  on  the  screen,  tho 
light  itself  is  changed  in  its  qualities.  The 
blue  light  is  absorbed  by  the  film,  and  the  yellow 
light  is  not  absorbed,  and  when  the  yellow  light 
is  used  it  will  be  found  to  contain  no  more  of  the 
rays  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  work.  You 
get  quite  a  different  result  if  you  prove  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  dry  plate  by  the  sensitometer,  by 
taking  pictures  in  less  time.  I  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  two  different  plates  which  I  proved 
with  the  sensitometer,  and  after  the  Warnerke 
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formula,  and  I  found  that  one  of  these  plates 
was  sixteen  times  more  sensitive  than  the  other. 
Now  I  made  two  pictures  with  the  two  plates, 
and  I  found  the  first  plate  was  sixteen  times 
more  sensitive  than  the  other.  That  is  the 
strongest  one,  and  the  only  reason  is  that  the 
quality  of  daylight  is  quite  different  from  those 
qualities  of  light  which  have  penetrated  the 
film  of  Mr.  Warnerke's.  For  this  reason  I  have 
thought  that  it  was  better  to  construct  a  sensi- 
tometer  without  any  screen  which  could  absorb 
and  change  the  quality  of  light.  Here  you  see 
such  an  instance.  (Showing  his  model.)  I 
show  you  first  the  foreside  or  front  of  my  in- 
strument, with  a  double  plate  like  a  stereo-box. 
You  see  on  the  right  a  plate  and  on  the  left  a  plate 
— two  plates.  Each  plate  is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  portions  or  holes,  drilled  from  one  to  twenty- 
four.  This  plate  of  brass  with  its  different  ar- 
rangement of  holes  is  screwed  on  the  wood  block, 
and  in  this  wood  block  a  number  of  canals  are 
drilled,  each  canal  corresponding  to  a  hole 
in  the  sheet  of  brass  on  the  opposite  side.  Now 
if  you  look  at  this  instrument  upon  the  backside 
you  will  see  these  canals,  or  tubes,  or  holes, 
which  are  drilled  here  in  the  wood  box,  and  ob- 
serve how  you  have  different  quantities  of  light. 
In  No.  1  you  have  the  light  admitted  through 
one  canal,  giving  you  a  certain  quantity  of  light. 
If  you  have  two  holes  you  get  double  the  light, 
and  if  you  have  three  it  is  treble,  and  so  on,  and 
in  this  way  you  have  here  the  two  sides  of  these 
different  tubes  illuminated  in  quite  a  different 
manner,  but  so  that  you  can  easily  calculate  how 
intense'  the  light  is  from  these  different  tubes 
from  the  quantity  of  holes  drilled  here  in  this 
brass  plate.  Now  I  have  here  on  the  other  side 
a  brass  plate  like  the  other,  corresponding  exactly 
in  its  different  numbers,  its  holes  corresponding 
with  the  tubes  on  this  side,  so  that  if  I  put  here 
on  this  side  a  sensitive  gelatine  plate  I  can  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  light  upon  the  plate.  I  now 
close  the  instrument  and  bring  it  into  the  dark- 
room and  put  it  opposite  to  a  white  screen.  I 
can  make  a  white  screen  very  easily  by  means 
of  a  sheet  or  a  lot  of  photographic  paper.  I 
prefer  the  screen  of  photographic  piiper.  Then 
I  burn  before  the  tablet  on  the  instrument  itself 
an  inch  of  magnesium  wire.  In  this  way  the 
screen  is  lighted.  The  light  of  the  screen  works 
through  the  holes  of  the  plate,  and  if  you  develop 
the  plate  by  and  by  you  can  easily  observe  which 
hole  is  developed,  and  you  can  determine  it  ac- 
curately by  its  correspondence  with  the  holes 
drilled  in  the  brass  plate.  So  if  I  take  two  differ- 
ent plates,  I  get  one  plate,  for  instance,  of  No.  5, 
and  with  the  other  plate  of  No.  2,  then  I  can  say 


that  No.  5  is  more  sensitive  than  the  other  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  which  are  developed, 
that  is  in  proportion  of  2  to  5.  So  I  have  an 
instrument  which  I  think  is  of  more  advantage 
than  the  Warnerke  instrument.  I  do  not  want 
any  screen  which  is  colored,  for  that  would 
change  the  quality  of  the  light.  Now  I  make 
an  instrument  like  this  (indicating).  I  can 
thus  prove  two  plates  at  the  same  time,  which 
is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  do.  I  can  also  use 
it  if  I  have  no  dark-room.  I  have  no  dark-room, 
so  I  put  the  screen  opposite  to  the  instrument 
and  the  screen  is  in  the  daylight.  It  is  easily 
employed  ;  the  plate  can  be  exposed  one  second 
or  more,  and  each  plate  is  exposed  for  exactly 
the  same  time  and  developed  with  the  same 
developer.  I  will  not  go  through  the  proportion 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  two  plates.  You  will 
excuse  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  my  imper- 
fect English,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  you 
have  learned  anything  from  what  I  say.  I  have 
fully  described  my  sensitometer,  and  given  a 
drawing  of  it,  in  my  new  book,  The  Progress  of 
Photography,  recencly  translated  and  published 
in  this  country  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilsok,  of  Philadel- 
phia.— Mr.  President:  I  have  carried  two 
or  three  matters  of  unfinished  business  in 
my  pocket  guiltily  for  two  or  three  days,  I 
believe,  and  I  wish  to  unload  them  and  then 
to  say  good-by. 

First,  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Scholten, 
enclosing  me  the  Obernetter  process  ;  but  as 
it  is  in  German,  and  I  cannot  read  it  in 
English  to  you,  and  neither  can  Dr.  Vogel, 
it  will  have  to  be  translated.  If  it  is  your 
desire  and  you  are  willing,  I  will  have  it 
translated  and  published.  Shall  I  thus  dis- 
pose of  it  ? 

The  President.— "What  is  your  wish  in 
the  matter,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ? 

Voted  to  have  Mr.  Wilson  translate  and 
publish  the  document  sent  by  Mr.  Scholten, 
and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Scholten  for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  further  said  :  It  has 
been  my  pet  project  for  some  time  to  get  our 
Conventions  to  meet  every  year  in  the  same 
place.  While  I  was  at  Chautauqua  a  few 
days  ago  I  talked  the  matter  up  a  little  with 
Dr.  Vincent.  This  morning  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  saying,  "  the  matter  you 
spoke   of    impresses   me   favorably."      Dr. 
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Vincent,  you  know,  is  the  manager  of  the 
entire  institution  at  Chautauqua,  in  New 
York — a  large  educational  institution  vis- 
ited annually  by  many  thousands.  I  have 
just  been  delivering  my  lectures  there  in  the 
course.  I  saw  a  little  article  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Times  entitled  "  A  Chautauqua  for 
Photography,"  meaning  that  we  should 
have  some  place  where  we  could  meet  each 
year,  and  not  have  the  great  expense  which 
is  incurred  at  every  meeting.  The  idea  is 
to  get  some  place  where  we  could  have  a 
permanent  photographic  resort,  a  sort  of 
Mecca  for  photographic  pilgrims,  to  which 
we  could  go  whenever  we  wanted  to  for 
authority,  and  also  a  place  where  we  could 
have  quiet  enjoyment  and  every  possible 
accessory  for  a  good  Convention.  Also, 
where  a  great  many  each  year  would  see 
our  art-work  and  carry  away  our  name  and 
fame  as  photographers  all  over  the  country. 
People  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
every  year  and  meet  at  Chautauqua.  I  there- 
fore ask  that  a  committee  be  appointed  (that 
will  do  no  harm),  and  they  can  talk  this 
thing  over  during  the  present  year  and  re- 
port at  Cincinnati. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  to  ap- 
point a  committee,  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Dr.  Vogel  desires  me  to 
say  that  a  full  description  of  his  sensito- 
meter,  with  a  drawing  of  it,  will  be  found 
in  his  new  book  called  the  Progress  of  Pho- 
tography since  1879.  The  book  has  just  been 
published,  and  the  first  copy  was  handed 
to  Dr.  Vogel  since  he  came  here.  Copies 
will  be  for  sale  by  all  the  dealers.  Now  I 
wish  to  say  just  one  or  two  words  more. 
You  know  I  am  an  old  soldier  in  the  photo- 
convention  line,  and  have  come  to  look  upon 
myself  as  a  sort  of  parent.  Therefore  I 
take  great  delight  in  all  that  concerns  my 
children,  and  all  that  helps  their  prosperity, 
and  all  that  is  for  their  good.  I  do  not 
know  that  anyone  can  doubt  my  heart  in 
this  matter.  Aside  from  all  other  interests, 
I  do  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  pho- 
tographers all  over  the  world.  I  would 
never  hesitate  to  go  to  any  length  to  oblige 
a  photographer,  and  to  help  him.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life 
to  know  that  I  have  been  of  service  to  the 
craft.     Above  all,  I  rejoice  in  seeing  pho- 


tographers grow  as  they  have  grown 
in  these  later  days,  and  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  streets  of  Milwaukee  this 
week.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  sight  ? 
Why  you  could  not  walk  on  any  of  the 
streets  of  this  city  without  seeing  a  pho- 
tographer with  a  camera  on  his  shoulder  or 
at  work.  It  reminds  me  of  a  scene  which 
I  witnessed  away  off"  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Arabia,  near  Petra,  where  I  saw  the 
Arabs  contemplating  an  attack  upon  our 
caravan,  bobbing  about  from  rock  to  rock 
and  place  to  place,  ready  at  any  time  to 
present  their  guns,  and  often  aiming 
them  at  us.  So  here  I  saw  the  photog- 
raphers bobbing  about,  reminding  me  of 
those  Arab  demons,  ready  for  anything  that 
turned  up,  as  they  were  gourmand  savages 
enough  to  take  anything.  [Applause.]  I 
believe  if  Milwaukee  was  ever  taken  by  an 
army,  it  could  not  be  more  thoroughly  taken 
than  it  has  been  during  the  last  few  days  by 
the  members  of  this  Photographic  Associa- 
tion. Now  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  If 
these  men  had  to  carry  the  heavy  tent  and 
sloppy  bath,  and  the  wet  plate,  and  develop 
on  the  spot  (if  they  could  find  the  spot), 
you  would  not  see  this  thing.  It  shows  the 
progress  of  photography,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  dry  plate,  so  to  speak.  Now, 
coming  to  the  subject  of  dry  plates,  some 
have  been  narrow  enough  here  to  talk  about 
them  as  having  done  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief, and  their  invention  as  being  the 
worst  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
photography.  You  could  never  make  a 
greater  mistake  in  your  lives  than  by  enter- 
taining such  an  idea.  Where  would  you 
see  such  an  exhibition  as  this  without  the 
dry  plate  ?  It  has  been  the  salvation  of 
photography.  We  were  getting  down  to' 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  getting  depressed, 
short  in  pocket,  feeling  bad  about  photog- 
raphy, when  this  blessed  dry  plate  came  to 
lift  us  up,  as  it  has  done  in  a  perfectly  mar- 
vellous way.  You  can  see  all  around  you 
what  has  been  done  with  it.  The  six 
months'  trip  I  took  last  year  through  lands 
where  water  is  scarce  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  dry  plates.  My  plates 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  Carbutt,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  November,  exposed  on  the  journey, 
carried  for  twenty-two  thousand  miles  on 
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steamer,  on  donkey-back,  on  camel-back, 
and  across  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, 
through  the  hills  of  Arabia,  in  Egypt  and 
other  hot  countries  of  the  East,  and  devel- 
oped the  next  August,  eight  months  after- 
wards, again  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  results 
you  see !  Why  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  any  results  with  the  wet  plate.  Blessed 
then  be  the  dry  plate.     [Applause.] 

One  word  as  to  the  amateur  scare.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  see  our  good  friend 
Vogel,  day  before  yesterday,  trying  to 
quiet  your  souls  upon  that  subject.  The 
amateurs  are  not  going  to  hurt  us.  He 
gave  the  results  of  what  he  has  seen  in  Ger- 
many. Where  music  has  reached  the  high- 
est state  of  cultivation  the  amateurs  are  the 
most  numerous  ;  and  here  I  have  no  doubt 
the  amateurs  will  be  the  most  numerous 
amongst  photographers;  yet  here  photog- 
raphy will  reach  its  greatest  height,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  business  will  be  increased, 
and  every  photographer  will  be  more  re- 
spected and  elevated.  We  should  not  be  at 
all  afraid  of  the  amateurs.  We  have  a 
great  deal  more  to  thank  them  for  than  to 
fear  from  them. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  to  me,  and  for  the  great 
pleasure  I  have  had  in  seeing  this  magnifi- 
cent Exhibition,  and  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  for  this  glorious  Conven- 
tion. Even  the  heavens  have  favored  us. 
The  sun  has  shone  upon  us,  and  the  air  has 
been  cool,  and  never  before  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  N.  P.  A.  and  the  new  P.  A. 
of  A.  have  we  had  such  a  good  time.  To 
Sherman,  and  Peed,  and  Armstrong,  and 
Beebe,  to  all  our  good  friends  here,  and  to 
our  friend  Pyder — always  by  our  side — we 
owe  much.  Don't  let  us  ever  forget  them 
and  the  kindness  they  have  done  us.  Now, 
with  the  sincere  desire  that  you  may  go 
home  more  encouraged  with  the  prospect, 
I  close.  I  again  thank  you  all,  and  bid  you 
good-bye.     (Applause.) 

The  President.— I  will  appoint  on  the 
committee  in  regard  to  the  permanent  loca- 
tion, Messrs.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Carlisle, 
Beebe,  Kent,  Scholten,  and  Pyder. 

Mr.  Ryder  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  given  to  the  press.     Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Schleier  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks 


be  tendered  to  the  officers  of  the  Association 
for  the  success  of  the  meeting.    Agreed  to. 

Also,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Vogel,  who 
has  travelled  so  many  miles  to  give  us  a 
pleasant  word.     Agreed  to. 

Also,  by  Mr.  Pyder,  a  vote  of  thanks  of 
the  Association  to  Mr.  Seavey  for  his  mag- 
nificent collection  shown  us,  with  all.  its  in- 
struction and  value;  including  all  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  made  exhibits.  Also,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee. 
Agreed  to. 

The  President. — The  reason  we  have 
taken  no  action  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
holding  the  next  annual  meeting  is  that 
the  executive  committee  have  that  in  their 
power,  and  it  may  become  necessary,  pos- 
sibly, to  change  the  week.  I  think  that 
may  very  well  be  left  with  the  executive 
committee.  Now,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your 
attention,  kindness,  and  interest  in  this 
meeting.  In  laying  down  my  gavel,  I  only 
say  I  shall  go  to  work  next  year  to  do 
double  the  work  of  this  year.  I  wish  you 
good-bye,  and  resign  my  gavel  to  our  new 
president,  one  of  my  best  friends,  J.  H. 
Kent,  of  Pochester,  N.  Y.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  of  Pochester  (stepping 
to  the  president's  desk  and  assuming  the 
gavel),  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  I  will  not 
go  on  and  make  any  extended  remarks  to 
you  at  this  time.  I  have  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  my  office  with  a  great  deal  of  re- 
luctance. I  took  the  office  very  unwillingly. 
Having  taken  it,  with  the  cooperation  of 
my  associates,  I  shall  attempt  to  make  it  a 
success.  As  this  meeting  has  been  a  suc- 
cess, I  trust  that  the  next  one  may  be 
more  so. 

Mr.  Beebe. — I  move  you  that  this  Con- 
vention now  adjourn  sine  die.     Agreed  to. 

Adjourned. 


THE  P.  A.  OF  A.'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
SOLDIERS'  HOME  AT  MIL- 
WAUKEE. 

The  members  of  the  Association  formed 
in  line  at  twelve  o'clock  and  marched  down 
to  the  depot,  where  tickets  were  distributed. 
There  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  tickets 
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issued.  After  a  pleasant  little  ride  of  per- 
haps half  an  hour,  the  guests  arrived  at  the 
Home,  where,  like  gourmands,  they  wan- 
dered around  with  their  cameras,  seeking 
what  they  might  capture.  The  Soldiers' 
Home  is  a  Government  Institution.  It  is 
not  more  than  three  or  four  miles  outside 
of  the  city.  The  principal  attraction  seemed 
to  be  the  lake,  where  many  views  were  had. 
To  these  were  added  views  of  little  bits  of 
the  park,  and  the  Home,  and  the  lake  shore. 
The  Dining  Hall  was  quite  an  interesting 
place,  and  a  very  comfortable  place  for  the 
old  soldiers.  At  two  o'clock  the  dinner-call 
was  sounded,  and  the  guests  proceeded  to 
the  table,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  attractive 
eatables,  to  which  they  did  full  justice.  The 
large  dining-room  was  perhaps  never  more 
largely  filled,  and  never  witnessed  a  more 
brilliant  assemblage.  President  Beebe  pre- 
sided. As  usual,  there  were  no  addresses 
or  toasts.  There  was  a  suggestion  made  for 
the  taking  of  a  group,  but,  before  anybody 
could  be  found  to  do  it,  the  photographers 
scattered,  and  it  was  not  done.  As  a  mem- 
ber put  it,  "  They  got  enough  of  it  in  a  short 
time,  got  on  the  train,  and  started  for  the 
city."  While  the  dinner  was  largely  en- 
joyed arid  appreciated,  there  were  a  number 
of  dry-plate  disciples  who  used  their  busy 
cameras  most  vigorously  during  the  whole 
of  their  stay  at  the  park.  The  occasion  was 
made  very  enjoyable  by  the  kind  attentions 
of  General  Sharp,  who  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  the  visiting  photographers.  The 
return  train  was  welcomed,  because  the  vis- 
itors were  tired  and  wished  to  get  back  to 
the  Mecca  of  their  visit.  Some  few  remained 
over  until  the  evening  train  at  7.30.  Doubt- 
less those  who  were  more  industrious  with 
their  cameras  than  their  jaws  and  jowls  felt 
the  best  repaid  for  the  time  taken  up  by  the 
excursion. 


LIST  OF  EXHIBITORS. 

We  regret  our  want  of  space  to  make 
more  than  a  brief  notice  of  some  few  of  the 
exhibits,  for  nearly  all  were  worthy. 

Photographers. 
J.  H.  Kent,  Rochester,   N.  Y.— One  of  the 
chief  attractions  among  the  exhibits  was  that  of 
Mr.  Kent,  the  new  President  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 


Mr.  Kent's  display  embodied  a  large  series  of 
pictures  of  all  sizes,  from  the  cabinet  up  to  the 
peculiar  size  made  by  himself,  and  printed  on  a 
sheet  17  x  20  inches  in  size  ;  and,  although  a  num- 
ber of  the  portraits  exhibited  by  Mr.  Kent  were 
of  life-size  heads,  they  were  all  made  from  direct 
negatives,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  all  upon  dry 
plates.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  Mr.  Kent's 
exhibit  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  made  at  any 
photographic  convention.  Each  picture  seems 
to  be  impressed  with  a  certain  individuality  which 
is  particularly  Kentish,  and  one  can  almost  tell 
the  name  of  the  artist  without  inquiring. 

Pach  Brothers,  New  York. — Some  admir- 
able interiors  and  exteriors  exhibited  by  these 
gentlemen  should  be  enough  to  satisfy  any  scep- 
tical mind  of  the  great  value  of  dry  plates  for 
such  a  kind  of  work  at  least.  It  is  marvellous, 
indeed,  that  such  accomplishments  can  be  reached 
as  are  now  possible. 

LINCOLN,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. — This  gen- 
tleman's specialty  is  instantaneous  views  of  yachts 
under  full  sail,  done,  we  suppose,  principally  upon 
the  Massachusetts  coast.  One  of  the  views  we 
noticed  contains  a  fleet  of  eighteen  vessels  under 
full  sail. 
•  Mr.  Sarony,  New  York,  made  a  fine  display 
of  various  size  photographs,  which  also  bore  upon 
them  the  individuality  of  the  gentleman  whose 
work  is  very  familiar  to  all  of  our  readers ;  not 
always  tasteful,  we  think,  but  usually  elegant  and 
attractive. 

A.  S.  ATCHLEY,  Rockford,  111. — A  display  of 
out-door  views. 

SANTE  &  Temple,  Clinton,  Iowa.— A  credit- 
able assortment  of  portraits  and  views. 

Strouse  Brothers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  A 
creditable  display  of  portraits  and  large  heads. 
The  children's  portraits  exhibited  by  these  gen- 
tlemen were  peculiarly  attractive  and  well  ar- 
ranged. 

J.  M.  Adams  &  Son,  Elgin,  111.— Very  few 
enlargements  were  exhibited  this  year,  a  fact  hard 
to  understand ;  among  the  best  were  those  in  the 
display  of  these  gentlemen. 

J.  J.  Burk,  "  a  photographic  tramp  at  large." 
— This  courageous  individual  is  not  afraid  to  an- 
nounce himself  as  a  tramp  photographer  at  large, 
and  deserves  credit  for  his  pluck  in  making  an 
exhibit  of  his  work,  made  in  a  tent  and  produced 
under  diverse  circumstances.  We  like  to  see  his 
spirit,  and  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  proprietor  of 
a  magnificent  studio. 

Irving  Saunders,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.— An 
annual  exhibition  would  not  be  complete  without 
the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Saunders'  work.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  attendants  upon  o      ~^on- 
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ventions,  and  his  pictures  gave  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  his  visits  do  him  good. 

Stein,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Mr.  Stein  is  one  of 
our  younger  photographers,  largely  self-taught, 
ambitious,  and  able  to  produce  satisfactory  work. 
His  picture  of  Dr.  Vogel,  in  the  Photographic 
Times,  will  bear  us  out,  we  think,  in  what  we 
have  said  for  him. 

J.  T.  LANG,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Cabinets 
and  views. 

Elmer  &  Tenney,  Winona,  Minn. — A  beau- 
tiful series  of  views  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
between  St.  Paul  and  Dubuque,  were  exhibited 
by  these  gentlemen,  and  were  very  attractive. 

Campbell  &  Camp,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  —  A 
variety  of  cabinet  and  8  x  10  pictures. 

Dixon,  Toronto. — Electric-light  pictures.  A 
fine  display  of  pictures  was  made  by  this  gentle- 
man, whose  exhibit  of  the  electric  light  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  display 
of  Mr.  Dixon  included  pictures  of  old  and  young. 

Charles  E.  Smith,  Peoria,  111.— A  variety  of 
photographs  on  his  own  dry  plates,  which  he  held 
to  be  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  photographer  can 
make  his  own  plates,  provided,  etc.? 

J.  M.  Elliott,  Columbus,  Ohio. — A  frame  of 
portraits  of  various  sizes. 

L.  C.  Overpeck,  Hamilton,  Ohio. — A  frame 
of  portraits. 

A.  W.  Neihart,  Nebraska  City. — A  collec- 
tion of  portraits. 

GENELLI,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  collection  of  por- 
traits of  various  sizes,  and  interiors. 

Edward  L.  Wilson,  Philadelphia.— A  num- 
ber of  views  from  his  Oriental  negatives,  8  x  10 
size. 

Daniel  Bendann,  Baltimore. — A  fine  and 
attractive  display  of  the  useful  backgrounds  for  a 
long  time  very  well  known  in  the  market,  in- 
cluding many  new  designs. 

C.  S.  Roshon,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — A  small  col- 
lection of  portraits  and  photographs  of  various 
sizes. 

G.  Gennert,  New  York. — Examples  on  Eagle 
paper. 

John  Esmay,  Sabula,  Iowa. — A  collection  of 
portraits  and  views. 

W.  J.  HlLLMAN,  Richland  Centre,  Wis.— A 
collection  of  portraits. - 

A.  H.  Plecker,  Lynchburg,  Va. — A  collec- 
tion of  portraits. 

J.  D.  Gottwaleer,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.— 
A  collection  of  views. 

G.  F.  Gates,  Chicago. — Out-door  views.  Mr. 
Gates'  views  of  Watkins'  Glen  have  been  known 
to  the  fraternity  a  good  many  years.     His  head- 


quarters are  now  in  Chicago,  where  he  intends  to 
distinguish  himself. 

Earnestl— Colored  portraits,  of  which  there 
were  very  few,  indeed,  in  the  Exhibition. 

Samson  &  Corning. — Photographs. 

Cyclone  Views,  Racine,  Wis  —  A  series  with 
no  name. 

A.  M.  Rockstead,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. — Por- 
traits. 

W.  H.  Sweinhart,  West  Salem,  Ohio.— 
Impossible  to  tell  whether  dry  plate  or  wet  plate. 

F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Mr.  Guerin, 
as  usual,  made  a  fine  display  of  his  work,  which 
this  year  gives  evidence  of  great  progress.  His 
pictures  of  children  are  particularly  fine,  espe- 
cially some  of  his  character  pieces.  Among 
those  we  remember  were :  Child  on  a  heap  of 
rocks  ;  one  with  a  wash-bowl ;  one  on  a  pedestal ; 
negro  girl  on  a  stile. 

H.  M.  Sedgwick,  Zanesville,  Ohio. —  Por- 
traits. 

J.  H.  Scotford,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Views 
of  machinery  ;  very  fine. 

D.  A.  Clifford,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. — Por- 
traits and  views. 

McCormick  &  Myrodock,  Quincy,  111. — 
Very  fine  architectural  views,  including  one  of 
the  State  House  at  Quincy.     Very  careful  work. 

J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  work  of 
Mr.  Ryder  needs  no  note  or  comment  from  us. 
It  is  always  of  the  first  order.  The  special  size 
of  landscape  views  displayed  by  Mr.  Ryder, 
about  io  x  18,  we  should  judge,  are  exceedingly 
attractive.  Those  of  the  old  mill-wheel,  and  of 
his  glens  and  ice-caverns,  and  so  on,  are  without 
superior. 

Gilbert  &  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.  —  Albumen 
solars  from  contact  negatives.  Also  retouching 
machine. 

Eastman  Dry-plate  Co.  —  Negatives  on 
their  own  plates.  Negatives  of  many  sizes  were 
shown  by  these  gentlemen,  of  excellent  quality 
and  remarkable  size. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Allen. — Retouching  machine  ; 
pneumatic  stippler. 

HALL  &  SON,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Portraits 
of  various  sizes. 

Warren  Wykes,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — 
Portraits  of  various  sizes,  of  excellent  quality. 

E.  SCHUTER,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Portraits. 

Neidhard  Dry-plate  Co. — Various  dry- 
plate  pictures  made  on  their  plates  by  sundry 
photographers ;  very  fine. 

Goodman,  Whitewater,  Wis.  —  Portraits  of 
various  sizes. 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Lockwood,  Ripon,  Wis. —  Por- 
traits from  her  new  studio. 
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F.  B.  Clench,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — Magnificent 
exhibit  of  his  new  Plaque  pictures,  framed  and 
unframed,  colored  and  plain.  Mr.  Clench  was 
in  personal  attendance  during  the  Exhibition, 
and  explained  the  beautiful  style  of  his  pictures 
to  visiting  photographers,  to  their  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  Some  had  learned  to  believe  that 
the  plaque  was  not  much  of  a  picture,  but  they 
left  the  Convention  with  decidedly  changed 
opinions  and  the  wherewithal  to  make  them. 

Morgan  &  Tod,  Greenwich,  England. — 
Specimens  of  various  sizes  of  portraits  made  upon 
bromo-gelatine  paper. 

A.  C.  Isaacs,  Madison,  Wis. — Large  and  small 
views. 

W.  M.  De  Voe,  Urbana,  Ohio.— Portraits. 

J.  F.  Hendrick,  Travelling  Artist. — Lone 
Star  Tent  Work — Texas  portraits  and  views. 
Another  gentleman  who  wanders  from  place  to 
place  with  his  establishment,  and  who  has  pride 
and  ambition  in  the  production  of  his  work,  and 
is  not  afraid  to  give  evidence  of  it. 

C.  M.  French,  Garrettsville,  Ohio.  —  Em- 
bossed foregrounds  and  borders,  a  new  style  of 
printing  in  negatives  from  designs  in  relief  work, 
quite  effective  and  attractive. 

Victor  Angerer,  Vienna.  —  Direct  photo- 
graph from  life,  made  with  a  No.  9  Euryscope> 
exhibited  by  B.  French  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Will  M.  Sherman,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Life- 
size  and  other  portraits  in  crayon,  drawn  from 
nature,  without  photographic  base.  These  were 
the  only  portraits  of  their  kind  on  exhibition,  and 
were  remarkable  for  their  soft  and  delicate  finish 
and  roundness  even  unto  stereoscopic  effect 
and  general  excellency.  Mr.  Sherman  is  an  artist 
of  great  promise,  and  is  bound  to  make  a  name 
and  fame  in  his  art.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Sherman,  late  Secretary  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 

W.  A.  Armstrong,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Ex- 
hibited one  of  the  gem  collections  of  the  occa- 
sion, consisting  ol  a  large  series  of  8  x  10  views  of 
Milwaukee  and  its  surroundings,  of  a  most  pic- 
turesque nature.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  not  only 
shown  great  talent  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects, 
but  he  has  given  them  most  attractive  names 
which  will  insure  him  a  very  large  sale.  Some  of 
these  titles  are  as  follows  : 

"The  real  from  an  ideal  standpoint,"  "Mil- 
waukee environs,"  "  Where  the  daylight  lingers," 
"  Mirage  point,"  "  Liftingof  the  fog,"  "Enchanted 
Lake,"  "  Wigmore  Point,"  "Lone  Rock  by  the 
sea,"  "  Wayward  Stream,"  "  Retrospection." 

Falk,  Broadway,  N.Y.— A  group,  representing 
a  Russian  honeymoon,  taken  by  electric  light,  won- 
derfully excellent  in  quality. 

G.  Cramer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Another  gem  of 


the  Exhibition,  hard  to  describe.  We  make  an 
attempt  at  it.  Mr.  Cramer  brought  to  view  in  a 
magnificent  frame  a  group  of  pleasing  pictures 
representing,  so  to  speak,  the  "Progress  of  Photog- 
raphy," which  commenced  by  a  boy  blowing  soap 
bubbles,  each  bubble  being  a  picture  and  repre- 
senting some  event  in  the  history  of  photography 
or  the  art  of  picture-taking — first,  a  picture  repre- 
senting the  daguerrotype ;  another  one  showing 
the  first  camera,  Voigtlander's  invention,  paper 
negatives,  photo-engraving,  carbon  prints,  am- 
brotypes,  ferrotypes,  artotypes,  a  card  repre- 
senting the  wet  process,  and  another  representing 
the  dry  plate,  and  the  last  bubble  contained  the 
legend  "What  next?"  "  That  we  cannot  answer 
yet,"  says  Mr.  Cramer. 

O.  P.  SCOTT,  Quincy,  111.— Adjustable  vignette. 
Mr.  Scott  also  exhibited  some  of  his  work  which 
was  very  creditable,  including  plates  18  x  22  down 
to  cabinets. 

S.  P.  Tressler,  Fort  Scott.  —  Pictures  on 
Cramer  dry  plates,  oxalate  developer ;  time,  25 
seconds,  No.  7  stop. 

W.  H.  Potter,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Large 
frame  of  pictures. 

W.  A.  Nye,  Chicago,  111. — A  very  creditable 
collection  of  photographs  of  various  sizes,  show- 
ing Mr.  Nye  to  be  a  young  photographer  of  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable  promise,  and  able  to  stand 
in  the  shoes  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Mr. 
Beebe. 

B.  B.  Green,  Chicago,  111. — Out-door  views, 
architectural  and  so  on. 

A.  N.  Hardy,  Boston,  Mass. — Small  but 
tasteful  display  of  photographs,  arranged  in  an 
original  manner  and  very  creditable,  and  worthy 
of  the  new  Treasurer. 

Rocher  &  Beebe,  Chicago,  111. — An  unpre- 
tentious display  of  work  of  various  sizes,  the  very 
mention  of  which  guarantees  excellent  qualities 
and  artistic  posing  and  lighting. 

Chadbourne,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.— Photo- 
graphs and  views. 

Max  Platz,  Chicago. — Magnificent  series  of 
portraits  and  genre  pictures.  Mr.  Platz  could 
not,  if  he  would,  help  give  evidence  of  his  school- 
ing with  Mr.  Rocher,  with  whom  he  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  gaining  his  photographic  ex- 
perience. We  rejoice  to  see  him  keeping  up  the 
excellent  quality  of  work  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  before  he  started  business  himself.  His 
collection  was  one  of  the  bright  gems  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

H.  HURD,  Morrison,  111. — Portraits. 

D.  H.  Anderson,  New  York. — Another  gem 
collection,  including  a  number  of  pictures  of 
actors  and  actresses  most  admirably  posed.     One 
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of  Salvini,  the  great  tragedian,  was,  we  think,  the 
best  we  have  seen  of  that  wonderful  artist. 

Rr  '  i  Hastings,  Boston,  Mass. — Portraits 
of  various  sizes;  a  series  well  posed  and  lighted, 
showing  excellent  taste. 

Mora,  New  York. — The  very  fact  that  Mora 
exhibited  a  number  of  examples  of  work  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  nothing  but  excellence  could 
characterize  them.  The  pictures  here  represented 
were  annexed  to  the  collection  embodied  in  Mr. 
Seavey's  magnificent  exhibit. 

G.  W.  Kirk,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.— Portraits, 
cards,  cabinets — very  fine. 

Dealers. 

Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  dis- 
played a  variety  of  their  own  specialties — photo- 
graphic publications,  accessories,  draperies,  and 
what  not,  pertaining  to  the  requirements  of  pho- 
tographers— and  the  display  was  equivalent  to  a 
well-equipped  stock  depot.  Messrs.  Douglass  and 
Thompson  were  in  attendance,  together  with 
several  of  their  assistants,  and  their  exhibition 
was  exceedingly  attractive  and  useful  to  the  visit- 
ing photographers. 

J.  A.  W.  Bryant,  La  Porte,  Indiana,  made 
an  attractive  display  of  backgrounds,  accessories, 
and  furniture. 

Gustavus  Bode,  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  occupied 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
at  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  made  a  fine  dis- 
play of  the  American  Optical  Co.'s  cameras  and 
Scovill's  apparatus,  together  with  a  number  of 
specialties.  A  great  demand  was  naturally  made 
at  this  department  for  Dr.  Vogel's  new  work, 
"  Progress  in  Photography  since  1879,"  as  soon 
as  it  was  found  that  copies  could  be  had  fresh 
from  the  press  in  Philadelphia.  As  an  annex  to 
his  stock  depot,  Mr.  Bode's  department  was  a 
decided  success,  and  much  frequented.  As  a 
dealer,  Mr.  Bode  is  very  popular. 

J.  C.  Somerville,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Among 
goods  attractive  and  useful  to  the  photographer, 
we  noticed  Scovill's  Drying-box  and  Plate-hold- 
ers, and  Cramer's  Ice-box.  The  latter  is  an 
admirable  arrangement  for  dark-room  use  for 
cooling  the  developer.  Five  pounds  of  ice,  it  is 
said,  will  keep  the  developer  cool,  and  supply 
ice-water  in  the  dark-room  during  the  day. 

McDonald's  Vignetter. — Mr.  McDonald, 
of  Chicago,  was  present  in  person  maintaining 
the  claims  of  his  very  useful  invention.  He  also 
exhibited  his  bromo-gelatine  dry  plates  made  by 
a  new  and  improved  process,  for  which  he  claims 
improved  qualities. 

G.  Gennert,  New  York,  exhibited  a  variety 


of  Schofield  dry-plate  holders  which  are  made  of 
fuller's  board,  and  intended  to  be  used  for  carry- 
ing dry  plates  in  the  field  in  quantity,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  very  little  weight  and  bulk,  thus  saving 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  dark  room  for  changing 
the  plates. 

W.  Shaw,  Chicago,  111. — Mr.  Shaw's  special- 
ties were  what  he  called  the  "  Lightning  De- 
veloper"  and  "  Photina,"  the  latter  being  used 
for  photographing  on  wood. 

John  Carbutt,  Philadelphia,  made  a  fine 
display  of  portraits  and  views,  printed  from  his 
bromo-gelatine  plates.  Mr.  Carbutt  was  in  at- 
tendance in  person,  renewing  his  old  friendships 
and  making  many  new  ones.  Some  of  the  great 
attractions  of  his  exhibit  were  embraced  by  a 
series  of  phototype  portraits  by  Mr.  F.  Gute- 
kunst,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  series  of  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Wilson's  views  of  the  Orient  and  of  Europe, 
made  during  his  tour  last  year,  most  of  them 
developed  eight  or  nine  months  after  preparation 
and  exposure. 

The  American  Albumen  Paper  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. — This  corporation  deserve  credit  for 
a  very  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of 
pictures,  which  they  exhibited  upon  their  paper. 
Mr.  Brown,  of  the  company,  was  in  attendance, 
and  devoted  himself  to  expatiating  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  celebrated  brands  of  paper  made  at 
his  factory.  Many  of  his  old  friends  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  Mr.  Hovey,  the  great 
egg  destroyer,  present. 

B.  French  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — A  display 
of  Voigtlander  &  Son's  and  Darlot  lenses,  of 
various  sizes  and  forms,  attended  in  person  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  French. 

Schindler  &  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. — Photo- 
graphic furniture  and  accessories. 

H.  N.  Calkins,  La  Porte,  Indiana. — Back- 
grounds and  accessories. 

J.  R.  Clemons,  Philadelphia. — Examples  of 
work  made  upon  his  mat-surface  paper.  The 
hypo  from  these  prints  had  also  been  eliminated 
by  Mr.  Clemons'  process. 

J.  C.  Somerville,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Examples 
of  backgrounds  by  Sturgis,  the  celebrated  artist, 
for  whom  Mr.  Somerville  is  agent. 

J.  P.  BONTE,  Cincinnati.  —  Photographic 
frames. 

Toledo  Moulding  Co. — A  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  frames  suitable  for  photographs,  and  of 
tasteful  designs. 

W.  H.  Hess,  Chicago,  111. — Head-rests. 

"  The  Eye"  was  represented  by  Mr.  C.  Gen- 
tile, of  Chicago. 

W.  E.  LlNDOR,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario. — Appli- 
ances for  changing  and  shifting  photographers' 
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backgrounds — by  means  of  which  one  can  change 
the  backgrounds  to  suit  the  customer  in  a  few- 
seconds,  without  disturbing  the  sitter  or  furniture. 

L.  W.  Seavey,  New  York,  made  a  mammoth 
exhibit,  not  only  of  his  backgrounds  and  acces- 
sories, so  well  known,  but  of  a  frame,  10  x  60  feet 
in  size,  of  a  collection  of  photographs  from  the 
following  celebrated  artists :  Messrs.  Sarony, 
Rockwood,  Anderson,  Pach,  Mora,  Falk,  and 
Moreno,  of  New  York;  Busey,  of  Baltimore; 
Ritz  &  Hastings,  of  Boston;'  Gilbert  &  Bacon, 
of  Philadelphia ;  Pearsall,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Hardy,  of  Boston  ;  and  a  collection  of  landscapes 
and  marines  by  himself.  See  further  review 
in  our  next  issue. 

G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— A  pho- 
tographic plate-box  and  camera. 

Warren  Harris.— Dry-plate  outfit. 

H.  J.  Thomson,  Chicago,  111.— Represented 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Pattison  and  staff.  Located  in 
front  and  underneath  the  great  organ  in  the  Ex- 
hibition Building,  and  made  a  splendid  display  of 
the  American  Optical  Co.'s  apparatus,  Scovill's 
specialties,  and  a  number  of  specialties  in  the 
line  of  accessories,  and  other  articles  of  his  own 
manufacture. 

Rockford  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockford, 
111. — Air-brush.  A  large  crowd  was  constantly 
around  the  courteous  gentleman  who  operated 
the  air-brush  for  the  entertainment  of  the  pho- 
tographers. Allusion  must  also  be  made  to  the 
magnificent  display  of  photographs  exhibited 
close  by,  worked  up  by  the  air-brush  device. 
See  editorial. 

RlCHTER  &  Hasche,  Chicago,  111.— An  ex- 
tensive display  of  frames  for  photographs,  gilt 
and  otherwise. 

STURGIS,  St.  Louis,  Mo. —  This  celebrated 
artist  made  a  magnificent  display  of  backgrounds, 
which  was  an  astonishment  to  all.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Somerville  is  his  agent  for  the  trade. 

J.  H.  Smith,  Quincy,  111.— A  display  of  pho- 
tographic goods,  which  was  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Pickerill,  the  ubiquitous  and  pop- 
ular salesman. 

Malinckrodt  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — Display  of  chemicals. 

G.  A.  W.  KLINTZ,  Washington  Heights,  111. 
— Russian  water-colors,  with  photographs  col- 
ored thereby. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon  presided  at  a  depart- 
ment for  the  solicitation  of  subscriptions  for  her 
magazine,  nearly  opposite  the  main  entrance. 

The  Photographic  Times  was  represented 
by  its  present  editor,  who  drew  people  to  him  by 
the  presentation  of  various  memorandum-books, 
pencils,  match-safes,  and  other  valuables  to  pho- 


tographers, as  persuasive  elements,  apparently 
with  great  success. 

Lehman  &  Brown,  New  York. — Draperies. 

T.  H.  McCollin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  En- 
largements and  other  prints  made  by  the  Willis 
platinum  process.  Mr.  McCollin  also  exhibited 
De  Voe's  lightning  shutter. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New  York,  occu- 
pied a  small  department,  presided  over  by  the 
well-known  Mr.  George  Ayres,  where  their  pub- 
lications were  displayed  and  offered  for  sale,  and 
subscriptions  taken  for  the  Bulletin. 

The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  New 
York,  made  no  exhibit,  but  were  largely  repre- 
sented by  the  different  dealers,  who  seemed  to 
take  pride  in  displaying  their  manufactures  and 
the  American  Optical  Company's  apparatus,  all 
of  which  are  so  popular. 

Walker,  Reed  &  Inglis,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  were  represented  by  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Inglis,  who  were  active  in  displaying  the  qualities 
of  their  dry  plates,  together  with  some  admirable 
examples  of  work  made  upon  them  at  Milwaukee 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  H.  Norden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  present 
in  person,  pressing  the  advantages  of  the  Norden 
plate  over  any  other  in  the  world  .  He  also  made 
some  fine  displays  of  work  collected  from  various 
photographers  printed  upon  his  plates,  which 
created  a  great  deal  of  admiration.  The  trade 
agents  of  Mr.  Norden  are  the  Scovill  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  New  York. 

The  Eastman  Dry-plate  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  were  represented  by  the  examples  of  work 
done  upon  their  plates  in  all  parts  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, including  the  admirable  exhibit  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  Kent. 

The  Beebe  Dry-plate  Co.  made  a  fine  dis- 
play of  their  manufactures  in  the  shape  of  several 
pyramids,  composed  of  boxes  of  plates,  varying 
in  size  from  24  x  20  to  quarter  size.  They  were 
also  well  represented  by  the  productions  of  vari- 
ous photographers,  who  seemed  to  take  pride  in 
naming  the  manufacturers  on  whose  plates  their 
pictures  were  made. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  Chicago,  111.,  was  pres- 
ent in  person,  with  a  display  of  his  apparatus. 

The  Blair  Tourograph  Co.,  Boston,  em- 
bodied their  exhibit  with  that  of  Douglass, 
Thompson  &  Co. 

W.  M.  De  Voe,  Urbana,  Ohio,  exhibited  a 
position-chair  having  many  advantages,  which 
photographers  well  understand. 

The  Gem  City  Camera  Stand  was  ex- 
hibited by  J.  H.  Altheide  &  Bro.,  of  Quincy,  111. 

If  any  omissions  have  been  made,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  add  them  on  being  apprised  of  the  fact. 
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THE  CONVENTION  AT  MIL- 
WAUKEE. 

The  splendid  convention  at  Milwaukee 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  were  glad  to 
find  at  once  that  our  expectations  were 
fully  realized.  Entering  the  grand  hall, 
the  splashing  of  the  fountain,  the  pealing 
of  the  organ,  the  noisy  hum  and  chatter  of 
the  assembled  photographers  assured  us  at 
once  that  the  whole  grand  affair  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  excellent  management  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  chosen  as  the 
Executive  Committee  had  not  been  derelict 
in  their  duty  in  any  respect.  The  treasurer 
was  besieged  by  those  anxious  to  become 
members  and  obtain  the  blue  badge  which 
admitted  them  to  the  great  Mecca  of  their 
faith,  and  on  every  side  success  was  written. 

Not  only  was  the  exhibition  a  most  at- 
tractive one,  and  one  entered  into  with  the 
most  spirit  of  any  that  we  can  now  remem- 
ber, but  the  meetings  were  also  very  largely 
attended  and  much  interest  taken  in  them. 
There  was  one  thing  remarkable,  however, 
about  these  meetings,  namely,  the  absence 
of  papers  and  compositions  from  our  various 
workers  and  helpers  in  the  art.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  management  to  secure  such  papers,  they 
apparently  having  trusted  to  the  generosity 
of  those  accustomed  to  write  for  the  good 
of  the  craft  to  supply  them.  But  if  these 
gentlemen  were  editors,  they  would  under- 
stand that  such  helps  must  be  drummed  up, 
and  must  be  cajoled  or  coaxed  from  the 
busy  men  who  contribute  them. 

There  was  no  lack  of  interest,  however, 
in  the  Convention,  as  will  be  seen  by  our 
very  complete  report  of  the  proceedings 
preceding  this. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Convention  was 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Vogel,  who  electrifies 
and  inspires  wherever  he  goes.  He  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  as  he 
deserved  to  be,  and  was  himself  most  happy 
over  the  reception  given  him.  Not  only 
does  the  craft  individually  respect  him,  and 
feel  interested  in  him  for  his  helpful  contri- 
butions to  our  science,  but  he  has  a  hold 
upon  their  hearts  very  apparent  and  very 
certain,  which  it  would  take  much  to  eradi- 
cate.   It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  everybody  to 


see  this.  An  incident  of  the  Doctor's  pres- 
ence was  the  presentation  to  him,  while 
seated  by  the  President,  of  the  very  first 
American  copy  of  his  last  excellent  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  our  art,  The 
Progress  of  Photography  since  1879,  which 
was  hurried  on  from  his  Philadelphia  pub- 
lisher for  the  purpose.  He  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  declared  it  far  superior  to  his 
German  edition. 

It  was,  indeed,  pleasing  to  sit  upon  the 
stage,  facing  the  audience,  and  observe  the 
interest  taken  in  all  the  proceedings  by  the 
five  hundred  or  more  artists  who  were  con- 
stantly present.  Many  times  evidence  was 
given  of  hot  interest  in  the  work  of  pho- 
tography from  all  standpoints,  and  here 
and  there  a  little  touch  of  art  which  was 
very  pleasant  to  see.  One  of  the  features 
of  growth,  too,  was  apparent  in  the  fact 
that  the  always  to  be  dreaded  and  some- 
times very  unpleasant  necessity  of  choosing 
a  place  for  the  next  meeting,  and  officers 
for  the  coming  year,  was  passed  over  in  an 
unusually  short  space  of  time,  and  with  an 
unusually  small  amount  of  excitement  and 
small  talks. 

A  noble  set  of  officers  was  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  Cincinnati  was  chosen 
for  the  next  meeting-place. 

Personally,  we  were  never  more  gratified 
than  at  this  present  Convention.  Many, 
many  times  was  our  hand  seized  by  persons 
whose  faces  were  strange  to  us,  who  declared 
their  desire  to  shake  us  by  the  hand,  and 
see  us  face  to  face,  because  of  our  usefulness 
to  them  through  the  means  of  our  magazine 
and  books  in  helping  them  to  reach  the  suc- 
cess which  they  enjoy  in  our  art.  To  us  this 
was  exceedingly  gratifying,  since  we  desire 
to  be  useful.  One  man  from  New  Mexico, 
sixteen  hundred  miles  away,  assured  us  that 
the  only  instruction  that  he  ever  had  was 
from  our  publications  and  letters. 

We  have  taken  great  pains  to  make  our 
report  correct  and  complete,  and  ask  a 
general  reading  of  it. 

ous  PICTURE. 

Experiences  in  the  East. 

In  our  June  issue  we  presented  our  read- 
ers with  a  mosaic  picture  of  nine  reproduc- 
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tions  from  some  of  our  8x  10  Oriental  nega- 
tives. By  request,  we  repeat  the  dose  this 
month,  giving  our  readers  a  selection  of 
nine  pictures  from  other  subjects.  We 
ought  to  mention,  as  we  did  before,  that 
these  are  all  from  "  Keystone  "  dry  plates, 
Mr.  Carbutt's  make.  The  plates  were  pre- 
pared in  America  in  November,  and  after 
being  carried  over  various  seas,  across  the 
Great  Cesert,  two  thousand  miles  down  the 
Nile,  and  upon  mule-back,  horse-back, 
camel-back,  and  steamboat,  they  were  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  and  were  developed 
in  the  following  August,  with  the  results 
which  you  see  before  you. 

The  first  picture,  on  the  left  hand  upper 
row,  is  our  photographic  camp  at  Mount 
Sinai,  and  represents  the  caravan  which 
accompanied  our  expedition,  and  which 
was  organized  solely  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. In  the  tiny  group  which  graces  the 
foreground,  there  are  thirty-one  camels, 
and  twenty-seven  Arabs  besides.  Away 
back  in  the  court  are  two  of  our  American 
companions.  This  was  our  home  for  nearly 
a  week.  The  larger  tents  were  used  for 
sleeping  and  living  purposes  ;  the  further 
ones  for  dining  and  cooking  tents,  with  the 
smaller  one  for  the  use  of  our  cook.  The 
view  in  the  distance  is  of  the  Mount  Sinai 
region,  and  is  a  typical  scene  in  the  Sinai 
Peninsula. 

The  second  picture  is  a  view  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  whose  quaint  buildings  line, 
and  are  reflected  in,  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah. 
In  the  distance,  on  the  left,  we  see  several 
minarets  of  Mosques,  and  the  domes  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
while  in  the  centre  is  one  of  the  few  oak 
trees  left  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
far  distance  is  the  Mount  of  Olives.  A  close 
examination  of  the  buildings  lining  the 
Pool  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  houses  in  that  old  town.  The 
water  was  brought  to  this  Pool  by  King 
Hezekiah,  by  means  of  hidden  aqueducts, 
from  a  pool  outside  the  walls. 

The  third  picture  is  of  Mount  Sinai,  a 
lonely  mount,  upon  whose  tallest  peak  it  is 
said  Moses  sat  when  he  proclaimed  the  law 
to  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  plain  below, 
and  near  by  he  dwelt  when  called  to  the 
mountain  by  God.    This  lonely  peak  is  over 


seven  thousand  feet  high,  and  is  very  im- 
posing when  seen  from  a  distance.  Indeed, 
the  traveller,  when  approaching  it  from  the 
north,  will  see  it  for  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore reaching  it. 

No.  4  is  a  portion  of  the  Eamesium  at 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  with  the  famed  prostrate 
statue  of  King  Eameses  on  the  right.  This 
magnificent  monolith,  now  lying  face  down 
in  the  sand,  weighed  over  one  thousand 
tons,  and  although  guarded  still  by  the  Os- 
iride  gods  which  face  the  columns  by  his 
side,  they  were  no  protection  to  him.  How 
such  stupendous  stones  could  be  lifted  upon 
their  pedestals  is  not  more  wonderful  than 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  earthly  power 
that  could  overturn  them  thus. 

The  centre  picture  is  a  Nile  farm,  and  we 
humbly  look  upon  it  as  the  gem  of  our  col- 
lection. Perhaps  this  is  because  it  cost  us 
so  much  effort  to  secure  it.  We  first  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  securing  a  view  of  a 
typical  Nile  farm  ;  but,  as  is  often  the  case, 
it  was  another  thing  to  get  it.  Many  Nile 
farms  presented  themselves  to  us  on  our 
way,  but  we  had  travelled  over  eight  hun- 
dred miles  before  we  could  get  one  that 
seemed  so  appropriate  and  satisfactory  as  a 
model  to  us  as  this.  We  have  here  a  farm 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  showing 
the  system  of  irrigation.  Beyond,  on  the 
river  side,  is  a  little  farmhouse,  shaded 
by  two  graceful  palms,  and  graced  b}'  the 
shadoof,  or  "old  oaken  bucket,"  of  the 
ancients,  with  a  happy  farmer  seated  at  the 
door.  Beyond  is  the  Nile,  flowing  along 
like  a  good,  gentle  parent,  providing  life  and 
health  for  all.  On  the  other  side  you  see  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  land  which  forms 
Egypt,  observable  for  quite  a  thousand  miles 
from  Cairo  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Again, 
in  the  distance,  picturesque,  though  bar- 
ren and  bleak,  are  the  Lybian  hills,  with 
the  desert  between.  Nature  unadorned  by 
art  could  hardly  present  anything  prettier. 

No.  6  is  a  view  of  the  celebrated  Temple 
of  Aboo  Simbel,  two  other  views  of  which 
were  shown  in  the  other  mosaic.  This 
represents  the  facade  of  the  temple  with  the 
remains  of  the  four  colossal  statues  of 
Eameses  II.,  and  a  group  of  Arabs  in  the 
foreground,  seated  on  the  sand,  for  the  sake 
of  contrast  in  size.     We  believe  we  accord 
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with  the  party  who  exclaimed,  when  look- 
ing at  this  temple,  "  G-ive  up  all  the  rest  of 
the  Nile,  but  do  not  fail  to  see  the  splendid 
temple  of  Aboo  Simbel."  It  is  indeed  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  world.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  of  temples  known  as  the  excavated 
or  subterranean,  and  is  in  itself  unique  and 
beyond  all  others  in  costliness  and  grandeur. 
See  other  remarks  upon  it  in  our  June  issue. 

No.  7  is  a  view  of  another  temple  known 
as  the  constructed  style,  its  parts  all  having 
been  hewn  from  the  quarry  and  shaped  and 
erected  to  suit  the  designs  of  the  architect. 
It  exhibits  a  better  idea  of  the  general  plan 
and  construction  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
temple  than  any  picture  that  we  made,  be- 
cause it  is  so  perfect  in  its  parts.  For  many 
centuries  ;t  was  completely  covered  over  by 
the  houses  of  the  ancient  village  of  Edfou, 
which  were  built  up  against  it,  one  upon  the 
other,  until  they  overreached  it  and  entirely 
covered  it.  It  has  been  excavated  by  the 
government  authorities  in  the  interests  of 
the  Museum  at  Boulak.  Its  fine  parts  are 
seen,  with  its  court  and  colonnaded  sides,  its 
splendid  facade,  and  the  inner  and  outer 
walls.  As  to  the  interior  of  these  temples, 
but  little  can  be  seen  of  them  because  of 
the  extreme  lack  of  light. 

No.  8  is  a  classic  bit  taken  from  that 
grand  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  desert 
of  Gizeh.  The  pyramid  on  the  right  is  that 
known  as  the  second  pyramid,  or  the  pyr- 
amid of  Cephren ;  the  one  in  the  far  dis- 
tance is  the  pyramid  of  Mencheres.  The 
great  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  not  shown. 
The  most  prominent  figure  is  that  great 
solemn  warder  of  the  desert,  the  Sphynx. 
How  massive  it  is  !  Sixty-three  feet  high, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long  ; 
and  what  pigmies  do  the  Arabs  seem, 
whom  we  placed  in  the  foreground  to  break 
up  the  monotony  of  the  scene  !  "When  com- 
pared with  it,  although  they  are  seated 
quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  how  small 
they  are  !  Grand  subjects  are  these  for  pho- 
tography, and  one  is  bewildered  and  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  them  when  facing 
them  with  the  camera.  It  was  the  second 
day  of  photographing  here  before  we  could 
really  get  our  teeth  into  the  subject,  so  to 
speak,  so  bewildering  was  the  opportunity 
for  choice. 


No.  9  is  a  bit  of  the  southern  colonnade 
at  Philse.  The  ruins  of  Philse  are  without 
doubt  the  most  magnificent  on  the  Nile, 
and  'one  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  the  ruins 
there  is  the  Colonnade,  of  which  this  is  only 
a  small  part.  We  do  not  consider  it  our 
best  view  of  it  (for  that  was  given  alone, 
some  months  ago),  but  it  made  our  compo- 
sition satisfactory,  and  we  used  it.  There 
seems  to  be  no  regularity  of  style  here ;  in- 
deed, the  effort  seems  to  have  been  to  avoid 
it.  No  two  columns  are  alike,  and  no  two 
capitals  are  the  same.  What  history  they 
could  tell  if  some  of  those  faces  of  the  gods 
could  speak  and  give  witness  to  what  they 
have  seen  !  These  two  mosaics,  with  a  5  x  8 
view,  given  some  time  ago,  will  give  our 
readers  some  impression  of  the  work  and  the 
variety  of  the  subjects  we  had  to  handle 
during  our  most  enjoyable  trip  of  half  a 
year  in  the  Orient.  We  have  made  stereo- 
scopic views  and  lantern  slides  of  nearly 
our  whole  collection,  and  will  be  glad  to 
send  catalogues  to  those  who  wish  them. 
We  believe  we  may  take  credit  to  ourselves 
of  organizing  the  most  extensive  photo- 
graphic caravan  that  ever  traversed  the 
East.  The  first  picture  of  this  group  is 
what  we  call  our  Mt.  Sinai  Photographic 
Camp,  but  is  much  like  many  another  one 
of  our  homes  in  the  desert.  Our  pictures 
were  made  on  the  Dresden  paper  imported 
for  us  by  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  New  York.  It 
continues  to  be  most  satisfactory. 


CONCERNING  ILLUMINATION.* 

Illumination  and  lighting  are  as  im- 
portant to  the  existence  of  photography  as 
light  and  heat  are  to  the  organic  world. 

Without  the  forces  of  light  and  heat,  this 
universe  would  be  a  barren  waste,  wherein 
no  trace  of  light  or  beauty  could  be  found 
And  without  proper  illumination,  photog- 
raphy presents  as  deplorable  a  picture  to  the 
keen  sense  of  the  artistic  critic.  Without 
its  all-powerful  aid,  vain  are  all  the  delicate 
manipulations  to  which  the  photograph  is 
subjected;  it  falls  flat,  stale,  and  unprofit- 
able.    Illumination  is,  therefore,  a  study  of 

*  Translated  for  the  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapher from  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung. 
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paramount  importance  to  the  photographer, 
yet  the  principles  which  govern  its  action 
are  but  vaguely,  if  at  all,  comprehended. 
How  often  does  an  operator,  who  has  been 
producing  most  excellent  results  in  a  certain 
skylight,  under  certain  conditions,  perhaps 
the  product  of  mere  chance,  when  removed 
to  another  gallery  find  his  work  far  inferior 
to  that  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
produce.  He  is  unable  to  divine  the  cause 
of  his  failures,  because  he  comprehendeth 
not  the  true  principles  which  govern  illu- 
mination. The  study  of  these  he  has  alto- 
gether neglected,  because  he  thought  them 
of  little  importance. 

This  subject  was  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
putation during  discussions  which  took  place 
at  the  recent  Plenar  assembly.  Some  main- 
tained that  certain  definite  rules  were  appli- 
cable to  portrait  illumination,  others  de- 
clared that  everything  was  to  be  learned  by 
the  study  of  the  works  of  renowned  artists. 
It  is  my  intention  to  show  the  incorrectness 
of  these  suppositions. 

Every  student  must  necessarily  begin  with 
the  very  elements  of  the  study.  He  who 
aspires  to  sing  the  sublime  harmonies  of 
"Wagner  must,  first  of  all,  zealously  labor  at 
the  musical  scales  ;  and  a  photographer  will 
never  be  able  to  get  any  knowledge  by  gaz- 
ing at  the  works  of  Eaphsel  and  Titian 
while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  very  fundamental 
principles  of  illumination.  Although  there 
is  no  literature,  properly  speaking,  upon  this 
subject  to  which  to  direct  the  inquiring 
student,  yet  valuable  hints  may  be  gleaned 
here  and  there  from  elementary  books  ; 
enough,  at  least,  to  satisfy  the  seeker  after 
knowledge.  Moreover,  the  student  should 
not  depend  entirely  on  what  he  obtains 
from  the  labor  of  others.  His  own  investi- 
gations are,  in  this  branch  of  photography 
as  in  all  other  departments  of  the  art,  of  the 
greatest  value. 

I  divide  photographic  illumination  into 
three  kinds — the  proper,  the  advantageous, 
and  the  artistic. 

First.  What  is  meant  by  proper  illu- 
mination ? 

Let  us  take  as  a  model  a  billiard  ball,  and 
illuminate  it  from  above;  the  photograph 
will  present,  not  the  appearance  of  a  spher- 
ical image,  but  of  an  object  flattened  at  the 


poles.  Measurement,  however,  shows  us 
that  the  contour  of  the  ball  in  the  photo- 
graph is  a  perfect  circle.  The  apparatus 
has  faithfully  discharged  its  duty  and  per- 
formed the  task  assigned  to  it,  the  apparent 
irregularity  is  an  optical  deception.  Let  us 
make  another  trial  with  direct  side-light ; 
the  case  is  no  better,  the  ball  seems  to  be 
depressed  upon  the  sides.  But  the  condition 
of  things  is  changed  when  we  employ  a 
front  light.  The  contour  of  the  ball  ap- 
pears circular,  but  it  seems  to  have  no 
sphericity.  Solidity  is  entirely  wanting  ; 
the  image  appears  to  be  pressed  together 
from  front  and  back.  Now  let  us,  by  way 
of  experimenting,  subject  the  ball  to  an 
upper,  side,  and  front  light  at  the  same  time. 
Then  we  shall  perceive  that  the  highest 
light  is  directly  opposite  the  point  of  union 
of  the  three  sources  of  light,  whence  the 
gradations  in  tone  equally  divide  and  pass 
over  in  opposite  directions  by  impercept- 
ible degrees  into  the  deepest  shadows. 

Under  such  an  illumination  we  shall  ob- 
tain an  image  of  the  ball  wherein  the  con- 
tour and  solidity  are  perfectly  represented. 
What  is'  true  in  the  case  of  the  ball  is 
equally  true  cuncerning  every  other  solid 
body,  and  we  may  consider  it  an  indisput- 
able principle  that,  if  any  body  is  to  be  rep- 
resented to  the  eye  in  all  its  just  proportions, 
it  must  be  observed  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
illuminated  by  a  light  from  above,  on  the 
side,  and  in  front. 

In  portraiture,  however,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  absolutel}"  just  relations  of  the 
human  body  or  .head  which  concern  us  as 
the  most  striking  part  of  the  same.  That 
is,  so  to  photograph  the  countenance  that  an 
agreeable  impression  will  be  produced,  and 
yet  be  like  the  original.  Hence  we  must 
deviate  a  little  from  the  principle  we  have 
just  sought  to  establish  when  we  come  to 
photograph  the  human  head.  We  must  not 
let  the  light  fall  directly  from  above  upon 
the  head,  inasmuch  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
face,  the  forehead,  by  projecting  over  the 
lower  part  horizontally,  throws  the  eyes  in 
shadow  with  such  a  light.  Moreover,  we 
must  greatly  moderate  the  front  light,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  beautiful  concavities 
and  elevations  which  together  make  up  the 
glory    of  the   human    countenance.      This 
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front  light  must  be  transformed  into  a  soft, 
diffused  light.  The  direct  upper  light  must 
therefore  he  shut  off  behind  the  sitter,  and 
converted  into  a  front  upper  light.  The 
side  light  needs  but  little  modification, 
allowed  to  operate  the  strongest,  inasmuch 
as  it  tends  to  round  the  countenance.  We 
have  therefore  to  bear  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing combinations — a  full  side  light,  a  front 
upper  light,  and  a  diffuse  front  light. 

The  angle  at  which  the  head  should  re- 
ceive the  strongest  light  in  its  relation  to 
the  body  of  course  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
limitation  of  45°,  yet  the  deflection  should 
not  be  such  as  to  make  manifest  an  incor- 
rectness of  form.  That  method  of  illumi- 
nation is  to  be  employed  which  gives  plas- 
ticity to  the  head  and  body,  presents  an 
agreeable  expression  of  the  countenance, 
and  a  constant  resemblance  to  the  original 
— that  is  what  I  understand  by  proper  illu- 
mination. But  it  is  not  always  advisable 
to  illuminate  the  sitter  according  to  the 
true  principles  of  art,  inasmuch  as  a  fastid- 
ious public  more  frequently  desire  photo- 
graphs which  show  off  the  original  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  rather  than  the  true 
likeness  of  things.  I  have,  therefore,  here 
to  touch  upon  a  very  important,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  different,  problem  of  por- 
trait photography,  namely,  advantageous 
illumination. 

¥e  have  just  seen  how,  in  the  case  of  the 
billiard  ball,  it  lies  within  our  power  to 
produce  illusions  or  deceptions  by  certain 
methods  of  illumination.  We  may,  there- 
fore, if  we  feel  so  disposed,  elongate  the 
head  of  one  individual,  or  flatten  the  face 
of  another.  An  operator  who  understands 
the  principles  of  his  art  may  therefore  pur- 
posely take  advantage  of  these  facts  and 
employ  them  to  good  purpose  in  obviating 
the  defects  in  the  countenances  of  his  sitters. 

Nevertheless,  false  illumination  is  more 
frequently  the  badge  by  which  to  distin- 
guish a  badly  constructed  gallery  ;  but  even 
in  well-constructed  rooms  faults  are  com- 
mitted which  a  little  attention  might  have 
prevented.  People  who  sit  for  portraits  are 
not  always  to  blame  when  they  protest 
against  being  figured  with  ungainly  mouths, 
thick  lips,  flattened  noses,  high  cheek-bones, 
goggled  eyes,  etc.     If  we  repeat  our  experi- 


ment with  the  ball,  only  substituting  the 
human  head  for  it,  we  shall  find  that  the 
effect  of  the  distorting  agencies  is  more  ap- 
parent. A  portrait  taken  in  the  proper 
lights  shows  us  the  true  likeness  of  the 
original,  in  all  its  just  proportions  of  light 
and  shade  ;  but  let  us  employ  a  very  strong 
front  light,  and  we  have  the  same  contour 
of  the  face  as  in  the  first,  but  the  cheeks 
beneath  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  seems  much  broader,  the  eyes 
and  mouth  are  too  sharply  defined,  and 
seem  to  stand  out  too  much  from  the  rest  of 
the  face.  Even  though  the  flattened  feat- 
ures be  raised  up  by  the  retoucher's  skill, 
yet  the  image  is  untrue,  because  there  is  no 
proper  modulation  of  the  shadows. 

Likewise,  pictures  taken  with  a  fore- 
upper  light,  or  with  a  very  strong  side 
light,  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
picture  by  proper  illumination.  Even  in 
the  last  two  cases,  the  pictures  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  If  we  compare 
them,  we  would  not  believe  that  the  con- 
tours were  identical,  and  that  the  shadows 
alone  were  at  fault.  The  one  produced  in 
the  strong  side  light  has  the  head  too  long ; 
the  nose  too  small ;  too  little  a  mouth  ;  eyes 
too  close  together ;  low  forehead ;  pointed 
chin,  and  full  cheeks.  The  picture  made 
in  fore-upper  light  gives  a  broad  forehead, 
high  cheek-bones,  hollow  cheeks,  flat  nose, 
a  large  mouth,  and  abroad,  turned-up  chin. 

Now  let  us  see  what  practical  use  may  be 
made  of  the  facts  so  evolved. 

Suppose  a  person  enters  our  gallery  and 
desiresto  sit  for  a  portrait.  Now  nature  has 
blessed  this  individual  with  a  large  mouth, 
or  perhaps  a  flat  nose,  or  hollow  cheeks,  or 
some  other  defect.  By  a  proper  modification 
of  our  three  methods  of  illumination  we  can 
so  tone  down  these  flaws  in  nature  as  to 
produce  a  pleasing  effect  and  delight  our 
patron.  For  people  who  possess  low  fore- 
heads, projecting  eyes,  and  decided  jaw- 
bones, we  must  draw  to  the  side  curtains 
and  diminish  the  light  from  that  source,  so 
that  the  upper  light  may  be  in  excess. 

In  dealing  with  fleshy  countenances,  we 
must  shield  off  both  side  and  upper  lights, 
to  attain  a  monotone  fore-light.  We  con- 
fess that  this  last  mode  of  lighting  up  a  sub- 
ject   is    very   jnartistic,   since  it   robs    the 
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picture  of  delicate  modulations  ;  but  we  are 
often  obliged  to  stoop  to  it  to  oblige  the 
public,  especially  the  fair  sex,  when  fat  and 
forty.  We  might  extend  our  remarks  on 
advantageous  illumination,  but  to  enter 
into  all  the  details  of  dress,  position,  etc., 
would  compel  us  to  transcend  the  limits  of 
our  article.  "We  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  third 
variety  of  illumination — the  artistic. 

By  artistic  illumination  in  photography, 
I  mean  that  method  of  lighting  up  a  sub- 
ject so  as  to  produce  the  highest  artistic 
effect,  without  any  regard  to  the  truth  of 
the  likeness  of  the  original.  To  produce 
work  of  such  a  character  requires,  an  eye 
quick  to  discern  grace  of  attitude,  a  taste  for 
harmony  of  composition,  and  a  true  sense 
and  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  works  of  the  masters,  we  find 
that  the  Italians  produced  their  effects  by 
grace  of  form  and  harmony  of  coloring. 
Illumination  is  seldom  regarded.  The  old 
German  masters  preferred  a  front  illumina- 
tion. Photographs  taken  with  a  strong 
front  light  constantly  remind  us  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  old  masters,  Holbein,  Kranach, 
etc.  The  Dutch  school  should  furnish  the 
models  for  the  photographer  —  Sandrart, 
Van  Dyck,  Eubens,  Eembrandt ;  yes,  Kem- 
brandt,  not  withstanding  photographers  have 
sinned  wofully  against  him  by  attaching 
his  name  to  a  vicious  mode  of  illumination. 
By  far  the  great  majority  of  the  portraits 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
whether  paintings  or  engravings,  are  repre- 
sented with  the  front  light. 

The  portraits  painted  by  artists  of  the 
present  day  conform  in  principles  of  illu- 
mination to  those  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  the  photographer  ;  that  is,  they  are  pro- 
perly illuminated  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  painting,  especially  portrait  painting, 
has  gone  to  school  to  the  photographer. 

P.  Leyde. 
Vienna. 


FRENCH  PATENTS. 

149,276  Baumgartner  (Jacques).  An  im- 
proved process  for  making  carbon  prints. 
(May  30,  1882,  to  September  11,  1882.) 

The  distinctive   character  of  my  photo- 


graphic process  consists  in  being  able  to 
print,  at  the  same  time  with  ordinary  nega- 
tives, two  colors,  alternating  and  blending 
one  with  the  other.  Thus,  for  example, 
for  an  object  of  any  color  whatever  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  shades  going  from  gray 
to  black,  such  as  nature  offers.  We  know 
that  an  object  does  not  carry  the  shades  of 
its  color,  but  that  these  are  black,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  light.  What  occurs  for  the 
black  may  also  take  place  for  any  other 
color  in  which  we  wish  to  alternate  the 
normal  color,  in  order  to  modify  it  and  pro- 
duce effects  of  another  color.  This  process 
enables  us  also  to  make,  in  the  same  color, 
contrasts  as  strong  as  may  be  desired  be- 
tween parts  that  are  lighted  and  those  that 
are  in  the  shadow,  with  negatives  having 
wide  contrasts  of  lights  and  shades.  It  is 
possible  even  to  print  at  one  time  two 
colors  perfectly  distinct,  each  one  of  which 
will  be  shaded  in  its  proper  color.  This 
process  does  not  exclude  the  reproduction 
of  prints  in  several  colors,  each  one  having 
the  tones  and  double  tints  of  the  new  process. 
The  principle  of  my  process  consists  in 
preparing  mixtion  papers  for  carbon  print- 
ing having  two  superposed  coatings  of 
different  colors,  according  to  the  effects  to 
be  produced.  For  certain  effects,  papers 
of  three  coatings  of  different  colors  may  be 
used.  The  first  coating  on  the  paper  will 
always  be  the  darkest,  and  of  the  color  of 
the  alterations  to  be  produced.  It  should 
be  thick  enough  to  prevent  the  light  passing 
through  to  the  paper.  The  second  colored 
coating  placed  on  the  first  should  be  much 
thinner  than  this  last,  and  of  the  color  that 
the  object  is  to  be.  The  thickness  of  this 
coating  should  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of 
the  negative,  and  the  effect  to  be  produced. 
The  colors  for  preparing  these  papers  are 
the  same  as  those  now  used  for  carbon  print- 
ing. They  consist  of  solutions  of  any  pho- 
tographic gelatine  used  in  printing  with 
fatty  ink.  These  solutions  are  made  in  pro- 
portions varying  from  two  to  ten  grammes, 
or  more  of  gelatine  for  one  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  according  to  the  effect 
to  be  produced.  The  color  appropriate  to 
the  tone  to  be  obtained  is  added  to  the  solu- 
tions. All  kinds  of  color  may  be  used, 
either  mineral  or  vegetable,  ground  to  an 
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impalpable  powder,  or  in  solutions,  pro- 
vided that  these  colors  are  not  attacked  by 
the  chromate  of  potash.  The  process  does 
not  exclude  the  use  of  other  substances  be- 
sides the  gelatine,  either,  alone  or  in  com- 
bination, such  as  dextrine  or  gum,  and 
capable  of  becoming  insoluble  by  the  action 
of  the  chrome  and  light,  and,  by  their 
mixture  with  the  gelatine,  capable  of  modi- 
fying, in  a  certain  degree,  the  action  of  the 
chromate,  according  to  the  special  effect 
desired.  The  second  coating  of  color  may 
be  applied  on  the  first  as  soon  as  this  last  is 
sufficiently  coagulated,  or,  if  preferred, 
only  after  desiccation.  The  manner  of  ap- 
plying to  the  paper  is  identical  with  that 
used  for  carbon  mixtion  papers,  and  may 
be  done  either  by  hand  or  by  special  ma- 
chinery. 

In  drying,  the  second  coating  adheres 
perfectly  to  the  first,  forming  one  body 
without  any  mixture  of  the  colors.  The 
sensitizing  by  the  chromate  of  potash  and 
the  printing  in  light  are  done  by  the  usual 
processes  used  in  carbon  printing.  The 
transfer  and  the  development  of  the  image 
may  be  made  at  will,  either  directly  on  the 
final  support,  paper,  glass,  porcelain,  wood, 
or  other,  upon  which  the  image  is  to  re- 
main,   or   on  a  temporary   support,  glass, 


paper,  gelatine,  albumen,  or  other,  from 
which  the  image  may  be  carried  to  the  final 
support.  "When  my  photographic  paper  is 
used  the  light  penetrates  and  fixes  the 
colored  film  of  gelatine  to  a  depth  in  a  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
negative  ;  the  lights,  which  on  this  last  are 
more  or  less  intense,  will  only  penetrate 
and  fix  the  superposed  film,  whilst  the 
shades,  which  on  the  negative  are  more  or 
less  transparent,  will  penetrate,  according 
to  their  intensity,  as  far  as  the  second  film, 
fixing  this  last,  whose  color,  being  added  to 
the  superposed  film,  produces  in  these  parts 
a  second  color  that  the  operator  may  vary 
at  will  by  the  preparation  of  the  papers. 

To  resume,  I  claim  as  my  invention,  my 
improved  process  of  carbon  printing,  allow- 
ing of  the  preparation  and  use  of  a  paper 
having  two  superposed  films  of  different 
colors,  so  that  the  lights,  which  are  black 
on  the  negative  only,  penetrate  and  fix  the 
superposed  film,  whilst  the  shades,  which 
are  more  or  less  transparent  on  the  nega- 
tive, penetrate,  according  to  their  intensity, 
as  far  as  the  second  film,  and  fix  it,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  color  of  the  second  film 
is  added  to  that  of  the  upper  film. — From 
the  Journal  de  l' Industrie,  Paris. 


(Niitfr'jg  lalk. 


Tae  Air-brush. — One  of  the  most  attractive 
novelties  of  the  Milwaukee  Exhibition  was  the 
"Air-brush,"  manufactured  by  The  Rockford 
Manufacturing  Company,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
The  object  of  the  Air-brush  is  to  enable  the 
artist  and  photographer,  and  people  of  art  ten- 
dencies, in  using  color  or  other  fluid  matter 
to  do  the  work  more  rapidly  than  it  has  been 
done  by  any  means  heretofore  known.  The 
Air-brush  consists  of  three  parts — a  hand- 
piece, a  reservoir,  and  a  condensing  air-pump, 
operated  by  a  treadle.  The  operation  is  about 
as  follows :  The  color  is  fed  into  a  jet  of  air  by 
means  of  a  reciprocating  needle,  and  the  amount 
required  by  a  short  or  long  stroke  of  the  needle, 
which  is,  at  all  times,  under  complete  control, 
and  serves  to   make  a  complete  and   thorough 


disposition  of  the  pigment.  With  the  Air-brush, 
from  four  to  five  times  as  much  work  can  be  ac- 
complished as  by  the  brush  or  pencil,  or  by  any 
other  means.  Those  who  have  adopted  the  use 
of  it  seem  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  grati- 
fied at  their  new  power  to  execute  their  ideas. 
The  process  of  shading  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
pigment  is  so  rapid  and  completely  under  con- 
trol that  it  enables  artists  to  get  effects  never 
before  attained.  The  advantages  of  the  Air- 
brush in  the  various  branches  of  art  to  which 
it  is  especially  adapted  are  as  follows  :  In  pho- 
tography it  enables  the  artist  to  produce  his  own 
work,  and  by  so  doing  add  new  attractions  to 
the  establishment.  Nearly  every  one,  especially 
a  photographer,  claims  the  inventor,  is  compe- 
tent to  distinguish   the  difference  between  high- 
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light  and  half-tone,  and  between  half-tone  and 
shadow,  and  can  at  all  times  judge  as  to  the 
relative  merit  of  his  or  other  work,  or,  in  other 
words,  he  has  the  proper  and  requisite  knowl- 
edge of  true  portraiture  and  what  it  should  be, 
but  in  many  cases  may  be  wanting  in  execution. 
Here  comes  the  great  claim  which  is  made  by 
this  little  instrument  as  a  photographer's  tool, 
producing  almost  any  effect  that  is  desired  in 
the  way  of  building  lights  on  flat  negatives,  | 
throwing  cloud  effects  in  view  work,  and  facili- 
tating the  work  on  solar  prints.  It  is  also  adapted 
to  portraiture  in  all  departments — lithography, 
architecture,  landscap'e,  and  in  fact  all  branches 
of  art  in  which  brushes  or  pencils  are  used.  The 
party  having  this  instrument  in  charge  will,  in 
the  course  of  sixty  or  ninety  days,  be  able  to 
handle  this  business  with  activity  and  intelli- 
gence, he  says,  when  we  shall  have  more  to  do 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is 
as  novel  as  it  is  useful. 


Pictures  Received. — Messrs.  Wyatt  &  Phil- 
lips, Brattleboro,  Vt.,  have  favored  us  with  two 
sweet  pictures  of  a  cute  little  girl  peeping  from 
behind  a  mantle,  and  laughing — a  very  pleasant 
and  good  little  subject.  This  picture  was  made 
to  illustrate  the  popular  little  song  of  "  Peek-a- 
boo."  Mr.  W.  E.  Bowman,  Ottawa,  111.,  has 
favored  us  with  two  views  of  a  Night-Blooming 
Cereus,  taken  by  electric  light.  A  marvellous 
picture  of  a  lovely  flower. 


A  Magnificent  Catalogue. — The  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company  have  favored  us  with 
a  copy  of  their  new  eighty-page  catalogue,  very 
neatly  bound  and  printed,  and  containing  many 
interesting  and  new  things  which  will  be  found 
exceedingly  useful  to  the  trade.  Mr.  W.  Irving 
Adams,  the  well-known  agent  of  the  Company, 
enjoins  photographers  to  read  carefully  the  con- 
tents of  the  catalogue,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
any  one  could  do  it  without  profit,  and  without 
bejng  astonished  at  the  immense  growth  of  pho- 
tography, and  the  number  of  articles  required 
for  the  use  of  its  votaries.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  frequently  to  this  useful  catalogue. 

Group  of  Stockdealers. — Messrs.  Douglass, 
Thompson  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  were  the  first  to 
favor  us  with  a  7  x  9  group  of  the  Photographic 
Stockdealers  and  Manufacturers'  Association, 
which  met  at  Milwaukee  during  the  Convention. 

The  picture  was  made  upon  an  Inglis  Insolu- 
ble Plate,  manufactured  by  Walker,  Reid  & 
Inglis,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  a  wide-angle 
Euryscope  lens,  and  was  printed  by  the  process 
of  Messrs  W.  A.  Cooper  &  Co. 


Messrs.  B.  French  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  favor 
us  with  a  new  catalogue  of  Voigtlander  and 
Darlot  lenses,  which  should  be  pondered  by  all 
who  contemplate  getting  lenses,  and  who  wish 
to  avoid  a  mistake  in  this  direction.  No  wise 
photographer  should  choose  his  lenses  before  he 
has  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject,  'and 
especially  these  well-known  and  splendid  lenses. 


Items  of  News. — The  stockdealers  had  a  good 
time  at  the  Plankington  House,  Milwaukee, 
during  convention  week,  and,  we  believe,  trans- 
acted some  very  satisfactory  business  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  craft.  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Hearn,  Portland,  Me.,  has  opened  branch  stu- 
dios at  Old  Orchard  and  Brighton,  Me.,  and  at 
Bethlehem,  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire. 
The  exchange  of  cards  among  photographers  at 
Milwaukee  was  universal.  The  most  acceptable 
were  those  bearing  the  images  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  appeared  thereon.  Messrs.  Bates  & 
Muhr,  Denver,  Col.,  selected  us  to  judge  of  the 
beauty  of  three  hundred  or  more  babies  who 
competed  for  the  prizes  offered  by  them.  Of 
course,  we  had  to  give  the  prizes  to  three  only, 
and  to  disappoint  the  other  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven.  It  was  very  interesting  to  look 
over  the  collection,  but  it  was  hard  to  decide  to 
whom  the  prizes  should  be  awarded.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Davison,  Valletta,  Island  of  Malta,  has  sent  us 
a  very  pretty  copy  of  Her  Majesty's  Steamship 
Temeraire  (taken  instantaneously  with  a  Dal- 
meyer  front-combination  wide-angle  lens),  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is  that  what  he  calls  "the 
mirage  of  the  ship's  masts"  has  been  taken 
with  it.  We  think,  however,  that  the  plate 
must  have  been  double  exposed,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  so  as  to  get  a  faint  view  of  the  masts, 
for,  as  a  rule,  a  mirage  is  inverted,  and  these 
ghostly  repetitions  are  not.  The  "No  Name" 
ferrotype  plates  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company 
have  a  small  stock  on  hand,  which  they  offer  to 
the  trade  as  "  the  last." 

Dr.  Vogel's  new  book,  The  Progress  of 
Photography,  created  a  regular  furore  at  the 
Convention  at  Milwaukee,  and  many  copies 
were  carried  home  by  their  happy  purchasers 
with  the  signature  of  the  good  Doctor  upon 
the  title-page,  he  having  good-naturedly  sub- 
mitted to  placing  it  there  for  all  those  who 
made  their  purchases  at  the  Convention.  This 
adds  to  their  value,  but  the  copies  we  have  for 
sale  will  be  found  just  as  useful  and  practical, 
and  we  are  ready  to  mail  it  to  all  those  who  re- 
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quest  it.  The  book  is  a  splendid  one,  and  we 
wish  we  had  m'ore  space  this  month  to  review 
it  more  fully.  The  Photographic  Times  says : 
"It  is,  for  study,  the  most  concise,  practical,  and 
systematic  hand-book  of  photography  that  was 
ever  published  up  to  the  time  of  its  issue."  No 
live  photographer  or  amateur  should  be  without 
this  book  close  at  hand  constantly. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Ingersoll,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
has  favored  us  with  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  his  work,  which  will  be  hard  for  either 
amateur  or  practical  man  to  beat.  Messrs. 
Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.,  publish  Hartley's 
dry  process  free  to  the  public,  and  will  send 
the  pamphlet  containing  it  to  all  applicants, 
with  a  circular  of  their  own  on  the  subject, 
well  worth  reading.  Our  readers  will  see 
that  our  advice  not  to  buy  this  secret  process 
was  good  advice,  for  now  you  can  get  it  free. 
Messrs.  Sheen  &  Simpkinson  also  favor  us 
with  a  circular  giving  the  whole  of  Hartley's 
process.  We  thought  of  publishing  it  in  our 
next  number,  so  that  our  readers  might  see  it 
side  by  side  with  theOBERNETTER  process,  but 
it  hardly  seems  worth  while.  We  will  think 
more  about  it.  The  Obernetter  process  is 
being  translated  for  our  readers,  and  will  appear 
shortly.  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent's  magnificent  exhibit 
at  the  Milwaukee  Conventon  attracted  every- 
body. His  negatives  were  made  on  Eastman's 
Special  Plates.  A  copy  of  his  formula  used  for 
making  them  is  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Ward- 
law,  Mr.  Kent's  operator,  and  we  hope  to  find 
space  for  it  shortly.  We  are  again  crowded 
this  month,  and  must  lay  over  many  useful 
things,  for  we  are  determined  to  give  our  readers 
the  very  best  possible  report  of  the  Convention. 
We  hope  that  they  will  agree  with  us  that  we 
have  succeeded.  At  least  we  have  done  our 
very  best  and  out  ahead  of  all  others. 


A   CARD. 

Beech  Glen  Avenue, 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  August  15,  1883. 

Edward  L.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Through  a  friend,  and  greatly  to 
my  astonishment,  I  learn  that  The  Philadelphia 
Photographer  for  August  contains  an  article 
written  by  me.  My  astonishment  was  justified, 
as  I  had  never  had  any  connection  with  your 
valuable  journal.  I  therefore  hastened  to  buy  a 
copy  of  the  number  in  question,  and  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  was  quickly  found.  In  justice  to 
you  and  your  readers  as  well  as  to  myself,  I  beg 
to  submit  the  following: 

The  article  headed  "Light,  Less  Light"  was 


written  by  me  at  the  request  of  my  friend 
Kurtz,  but  with  the  understanding  implied,  if 
not  actually  stipulated  by  contract,  that  it  was 
to  appear  over  the  signature  of  another  more 
competent  than  I  to  deal  with  the  subject-mat- 
ter, but  who  did  not  deem  himself  penman 
enough  to  do  the  literary  part  of  the  labor. 
That  my  statement  is  correct  will  become  ap- 
parent from  the  phrase  used  on  page  229,  "In 
my  humble  opinion  as  a  photographer."  I  am 
not  a  photographer,  have  never  claimed  to  be 
one,  and  do  not  now  wish  to  figure  before  your 
readers  in  an  assumed  garb. 

At  the  same  time  permit  me  to  state  that  I 
am  not  afraid  to  stand  by  what  I  said  in  the 
article  regarding  Mr.  Kurtz's  ingenious  inven- 
tion. It  greatly  interested  me,  and  I  discussed 
it  fully  with  him  before  I  wrote  the  article. 
Had  I  known,  however,  that  the  latter  was  to  be 
published  over  my  signature,  I  certainly  would 
have  cast  it  in  a  somewhat  different  mould. 
More  especially  would  I  have  been  more  modest 
in  my  utterances  regarding  the  theory  and 
practice  of  photography.  It  does  not  become 
me  to  speak  authoritatively  on  these  matters, 
but  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  would  have  been 
changed  had  what  I  wrote  appeared  over  the 
signature,  and  therefore  with  the  approval,  of  a 
practitioner. 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  publish- 
ing this  letter  in  your  next  issue.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

S.  R.  Koehler. 

[We  are  sure  our  readers  will  agree  that  Mr. 
Koehler  need  not  apologize  for  such  an  excel- 
lent article. — Ed.] 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  will  be  held  at  the  gal- 
leries at  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  and 
Water-Colorists,  5A  Pall  Mall  E.,  London  S.W., 
opening  October  6th.  Exhibits  will  be  received 
as  late  as  September  28th.  If  any  of  our  readers 
are  disposed  to  send  exhibits  to  this  old-time 
institution,  they  may  direct  them  to 

F.  Maxwell  Lyte,  F.  C.  S., 
Honorable  Secretary, 
Cotford,  Oak  Hill  Road, 
Putney  S.  W.,  London,  England. 


A  Prize  Offer. — A  great  many  cameras 
were  busy  at  the  Milwaukee  Exhibition  gather- 
ing souvenirs.  We  want  to  see  them  all,  and 
will  send  our  magazine  for  1883  to  the  party 
sending  us  the  best  picture  made  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  bQ  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  $2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations ,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  WS"  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 
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1883. 

Seavey's  report  on  his  exhibit  at  the 
MILWAUKEE  CONVENTION. 

Our  "  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,"  proved 
a  great  success  (see  magazine  and  news- 
paper reports).  It  consisted  of  a  massive 
frame  ten  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  with  its  annexes  was  filled  with  work  of 
leading  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  photographers,  viz.,  Pearsall, 
Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Morens,  Falk,  Ritz  & 
Hastings,  Busey,  Pach,  Rockwood,  Hardy, 
and  Sarony.  We  will  supply  8x10  photo- 
graphs of  sections  of  this  great  exhibit  at 
75  cents  each,  or  a  set  of  all  the  sections 
for  $5.00. 

Our  combination,  Modern  Home  and  Door- 
steps, met  with  a  good  reception.  Complete, 
$60.00. 

The  Hedge  Fence  and  Stone  Posts  pleased, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  new  scenery, 
$12.00. 

1883  Rustic  Double  Bridge  was  pro- 
nounced our  best  up  to  date.     $20.00. 

Our  Boxes  of  Background  Pastels  were 
eagerly  bought  by  those  having  scratched 
or  water-stained  backgrounds.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

The  Profile  Rustic  Stone  Wall,  in  four 
sections,  captured  the  spectators  who  wit- 
nessed the  demonstration  of  its  numerous 
combinations.     $13.50. 

The  Profile  Canoe,  double-sided,  Indian 
and  Canadian,  proved  popular  with  the 
northwestern  photographers.     $5.00. 

Our  Plaque  Negatives  were  great  suc- 
cesses. The  stock  of  five  dozen  5x8  were 
quickly  disposed  of  at  $1.00  each.  And 
many  orders  taken  for  duplicates,  and  8x10 
at  $1.50.  Their  popularity  exceeded  our 
expectations.     Orders  promptly  filled. 

Onr  Branch  Office  and  sample  room,  243 
State  Street.  Chicago,  was  opened  August 
13th.  Mr.  M.  M.  Govan,  manager.  Visitors 
in  Chicago  are  requested  to  call. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
LAFAYETTE  W.  SEAVEY, 

Headquarters  and  Stddio, 
8  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


BACKGROUNDS 


painted  by 


-*#W.    F.    ASH  E^ 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  ARE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 

W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 


ROCKWOOD  SOLAR  PRINTING  CO. 

17  Union  Square,  New  York. 

TIME. — It  is  our  intention  that  every  order 
received  in  the  morning's  mail  (when  not  to  be 
put  on  stretchers)  shall  leave  this  establishment 
the  same  day  or  the  following  morning.  If  too 
late  for  the  morning  work,  it  is  sent  on  the  sec- 
ond day.  Having  our  own  engine  and  electric 
light,  we  are  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  weather. 

GEORGE  H.  ROCKWOOD, 

Business  Manager. 


For  Sale. — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  gal- 
leries in  northeast  Missouri.  Two  good  sky- 
lights (north-side  skylight),  10  x  14  and  14  x  18 ; 
can  use  one  or  both.  Two  brick  buildings 
20  x  60,  all  fitted  up  nicely.  Instruments  14  x  17 
to  1-9.  Boxes,  camera-stand,  backgrounds, 
everything  the  very  latest.  8000  negatives,  all 
good.  Cabinets,  $5.00  per  dozen ;  cards,  $2.50 
per  dozen.  Must  be  sold  (worth  $1800)  no 
matter  what  it  brings.  Address 

Lock  Box  841, 
Macon,  Mo. 
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A  CAED. 

Having  received  nearly  three  hundred  letters 
and  postals  in  regard  to  the  "  Expose  Supple- 
ment" which  I  advertised  to  issue,  I  wish  to 
correct  a  wrong  impression  which  seems  to  pre- 
vail with  a  majority  of  the  writers.  The  "  hum- 
hug"  and  "fraud,"  I  allude  to  is  not  of  the 
"process-monger"  kind,  as  I  am  out  of  that 
business.  The  lack  of  time  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  big  swindles  of  that  kind 
have  been  shown  up,  will  prevent  any  one  but 
blind  fools  (who  deserve  it)  being  bitten  again 
in  this  decade.  The  fraud  alluded  to  is  that  of 
an  individual  who  has  been  a  disgrace  to  the 
fraternity  for  years,  and  while  sailing  under  a 
self-puffed  respectability,  has  degraded  and 
lowered  the  profession  in  every  way,  with  the 
means  which  are  the  result  of  the  patronage  of 
the  craft.  Should  he  carry  out  his  threat  to 
slander  me  with  scurrilous  and  libellous  publi- 
cations (the  usual  tactics  pursued  towards  his 
rivals),  it  will  be  met  in  the  manner  indicated, 
or  by  means  even  more  effectual,  depending  on 
the  character  of  the  libel.  I  had  hoped  to  be 
out  of  personal  contests  in  print,  and  shall 
only  engage  in  one  (as  heretofore)  in  self-de- 
fence. This  one  will  be  the  result  of  the  thor- 
ough ventilation,  regardless  of  personalties, 
which  I  have  given  to  photographic  affairs  in 
Baltimore,  which  could  only  harm  those  who 
could  not  stand  the  publication  of  facts,  and 
which  receives  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  respectable  photographers  of  this  city. 

In  regard  to  the  Hartley  process,  as  I  have 
not  yet  tested  it,  I  can  say  nothing  about  it.  As 
the  price  is  so  low,  if  there  is  anything  of  value 
in  it,  it  cannot  be  much  of  a  humbug.  The 
only  novelty  that  I  can  see  in  it  is  the  cold 
emulsification  for  a  long  time  (similar,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  process  of  Obernetter),  and  his 
method  of  keeping  the  washed  emulsion  ready 
for  use,  which,  if  practicable,  is  worth  the  price. 
But  if  any  one  dreams  of  making  emulsion 
plates  without  plenty  of  room  and  a  drying- 
box,  regulated  so  that  a  draft  of  cold  air  can  be 
used  constantly  in  summer,  they  will  be  doomed 
to  disappointment.  In  winter,  it  is  easy  enough 
with  any  of  the  published  formulas. 

>  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 


PROGRESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
$3.00— Read  Vogel's  New  Book.— $3.00 


.  Wanted. — A  full  set  of  hands  for  my  new 
gallery,  including  an  artist  and  a  lady  clerk. 
Also  an  enterprising  partner  with  not  less  than 
$500  cash,  to  take  the  place  of  retiring  partner. 
My  new  gallery  will  be  ready  by  October  1st, 
and  will  beat  anything  in  this  part  of  the  State 
for  beauty  and  good  facilities,  with  reception- 
room,  toilet-rooms,  and  main  operating-room  on 
second  floor,  20  x  110  feet,  and  another  operating- 
room,  printing-room,  and  finishing-room  on  the 
third  floor,  20  x  70  feet.  My  old  gallery  has  the 
reception-room  on  the  second  floor,  and  operat- 
ing-room on  third  floor.  Entrance  to  both  gal- 
leries very  good,  and  location  the  best  in  the 
city.  Lease  ten  years.  Prices  good.  Value 
of  both  galleries  $4000.  Harrisburg  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Pennsylvania.  Population  34,000.  For 
further  particulars, 

Address         C.  S.  Roshon, 

408  Market  Street. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with 
pleasure.  Nothing  like  it;  too  good  to  be  with- 
out.— Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Correspondence  solicited  with  a  responsible 
party  who  wishes  an  operator  that  can  put  art 
into  a  negative  as  well  as  good  printing  quali- 
ties.    Strictly  temperate,  and  a  gentleman. 
Address  Jerome, 

care  Philadelphia  Photographer, 

912  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Wanted. — To  purchase  a  good-paying  gal- 
lery. Will  pay  cash.  The  East  preferred.  Ad- 
dress with  full  particulars,  C.  E.  Tice, 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


REDUCED  PRICE-LIST 

OF 

Neidhart's  Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

3Jx4i $  55 

4  x5  85 

4£x5i 90 

4|x6i 1  10 

5x7 1  45 

5  x8  1  60 

6£x8i 2  10 

8    xlO 3  10 

11  x  14  and  larger  sizes  are  packed  in  boxes 
containing  half  a  dozen.  Every  plate  warranted 
to  be  perfect.     Directions  in  every  package. 


10  x  12  

%  4  50 

11x14  dbl 

thk.°    6  00 

14x17 

9  00 

16x20 

"          15  00 

17x20 

"         16  00 

18  x  22 

"         18  00 

20x24 

"         22  00 
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The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 


No.  18. 


The  old  form  of  No.  18,  AVaymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 
Personally  Taken  Views  of  the  Orient. 

(Sec  Advertisement.) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  March  1G,  1883. 
Friend  Wilson:   The  "  views  "  came,  and  we 
like  them  even  better  than  the  others,  but  the 
more  I  see  of  them  the  more  I  want  to  possess. 
Most  respectfully, 

Well  Gee  Singiii. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
Catalogue  Free. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


S.   G.   NIXON, 

Portrait  Artist, 
No.  813  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CRAYON  AND  WATER-COLOR  PORTRAITS, 

Solar  Prints  and  Photographic  Enlargements 
furnished  and  finished  in  crayon,  Indian-ink,  or 
water  colors.  Photographic  coloring  on  plain 
or  albumenized  paper  and  porcelain.  Copies 
finished  in  Indian-ink  and  water  colors. 
References  and  terms  on  application. 


Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 


w. 


ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS 


3» 


-#TH* 


LightRunning 


NEWHOME 


oTInewHom#d 

•SEWING  MACHINE  CO- 


30  UNION  SQUARE. NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO,  ILL.- 

ORANGE,  MASS. 

and  ATLANTA, GA.— 


jA 


D.  S.  Ewing, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Notice  op  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 


naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work, 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 


Read 


Wanted. — A  first-class  printer  and  retoucher. 
Steady  employment.  Send  samples  and  amount 
of  salary  desired,  to  Lamont. 

Pottsville,  Pa. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar 
work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the 
experience  of  different  workers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,' being  an 
especially  valuable  feature. — S.  B.  Hill,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 


For  Sale. — Wishing  to  retire  from  business  I 
offer  my  gallery  for  sale.  The  business  has 
made  a  competency  for  the  proprietor,  and  is 
now  doing  a  first-class  trade  at  good  prices. 
Bight  thousand  fine  negatives  on  hand,  with 
good  duplicate  trade.  Cash  enough  down  to 
make  a  sale,  balance  on  long  time,  and  can  be 
made  from  the  business.  If  not  sold,  will  be 
rented  or  run  on  shares,  but  the  man  must  be 
A  1,  and  well  recommended.     Address 

F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Coloring  in  oil  and  water-colors  for  the  trade; 
also  India-ink  work.     Quality  first-class. 
Address  M.  Z.  Little, 

20th  and  Tioga  Sts., 

Philadelphia. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and,  in  looking  it  over,  find 
it  contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable 
information  which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a 
lifetime  of  practice. — B.  F.  Burchand,  Worth- 
ington,  Minn. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


M.  WERNER, 
PORTRAIT  ARTIST, 

No.  102  N.  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Photographs  finished  in  crayon,  pastel,  India 
ink,  and  water-colors,  in  the  very  best  styles, 
and  at  all  prices.  Solar  prints  and  enlarge- 
ments furnished. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  chargefor  advertisements  under  this  head;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 

As  general  assistant.  Understands  solar  work 
particularly.  Address  John  A.  Addis,  1433 
Brown  Street,  Philadelphia. 

By  a  lady,  to  retouch,  and  attend  reception- 
room.    Address  M.  L.  Leslie,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

By  a  young  lady  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Has  had  six  years'  experience  in  a  first-class 
gallery  in  New  York.  Can  print  and  tone.  Cali- 
fornia preferred.  Address  C.  L.,  care  of  G.  E. 
Pellnitz,  249  Centre  Street,  New  York. 

By  an  experienced  operator,  who  understands 
the  business  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  well  rec- 
ommended. Address  A.  Mairot,  16  Minetta 
Lane,  N.  Y. 

By  an  operator  who  understands  his  business 
thoroughly,  in  wet  or  dry  plate,  and  can  over- 
see a  young  printer.  Address  E.  T.  Branird, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

By  a  young  man  twenty-three  years  old  as 
operator  in  a  first-class  gallery.  Has  had  eight 
years'  experience,  and  understands  the  business 
thoroughly.  Samples  furnished.  Address  "Op- 
erator," care  of  J.  W.  Menninger,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

By  a  good  retoucher  and  fair  printer,  with 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  printing  and 
operating.  Would  work  in  a  first-class  gallery 
for  $9  a  week.     Address  Box  676,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

By  a  young  man,  of  eight  years'  experience, 
as  operator  in  a  good  gallery.  Can  print  and 
tone  if  necessary.  Samples  furnished.  Address 
"  Operator,"  care  J.  H.  Clifton,  Camden,  N.  Y. 
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As  printer  or  toner;  view  or  portrait  work. 
Best  of  reference.  Please  address  "Collodion," 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Permanently  by  a  steady  man.  A  first-class 
printer  and  toner ;  can  operate  wet  and  dry 
plates.  No  Sunday  work;  no  postals  answered. 
State  the  amount  of  business  done.  Address 
Salamo  Doughan,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

By  a  young  lady,  as  retoucher  and  to  attend 
reception-room.  Address  Miss  B.,  3  Scranton 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

By  a  strictly  first-class  man,  of  ten  years'  ex- 
perience, as  printer  and  toner.  Terms  reasona- 
ble. Address  Printer  and  Toner,  care  Sargent 
<fc  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

By  a  first-class  workman,  in  a  good  gallery. 
Can  do  anything  but  retouch;  can  work  dry 
plates  successfully.  Use  neither  liquor  nor 
tobacco.    Address  Lock  Box  745,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


By  young  man  of  two  years'  experience,  wish- 
ing to  perfect  himself  in  operating,  in  a  first- 
class  gallery  as  printer,  toner,  and  assistant 
operator  (dry  process).  Reference  exchanged. 
Address  F.  H.  L.,  care  Johnson  Brothers,  Caze- 
novia,  New  York. 

By  a  German  of  experience  in  photographic 
printing  and  retouching,  and  in  a  first-class 
gallery.  Address  Conrad  D.  Hardt,  Murphy's 
Studio,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

By  a  young  man  of  one  years'  experience. 
Can  retouch,  operate,  or  finish.  Uses  neither 
liquor  nor  tobacco,  and  has  good  recommenda- 
tion. Address  Harry  Fudge,  Blossburg,  Tioga 
County,  Pa. 

After  October  1st,  in  a  gallery  in  some  city  in 
the  South,  as  operator  or  dark-room  man,  with 
wet  or  dry  process,  or  can  work  at  any  branch 
of  the  business.  Address  "  Photographer,"  Room 
2,  Vernon  Row,  AVashington,  D.  C. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Sold  and  Silver  Refiner, 

ASSATER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY     PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 


THE  HAYES  PATENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SKYLIGHT. 

The  result  of  years  of  experience,  and 

warranted  not  to  leak  from  outside 

btoini  nor  inside  condensation. 


KNISELY  &  MILLER,  {  68-74  w-  Monroe  St- 
'I  CHICAGO. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 
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THIE   IKTC3rIL.IS 

INSOLUBLE    DRY   PLATES. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

WALKER,  REID  &  INGLIS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


These  Plates  are  the  QUICKEST  and   MOST   RELIABLE  of  any  in   tlie   market.    A 
trial  of  them  is  solicited. 

FOR  SALE   BY  ALL  STOCKDEALERS. 


The  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  fiOIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING— The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.     Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  "Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 
in  the  Application  of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 

Photographs  with  "Water  Colors. 

IV.  "Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 

to  Photographs. 


Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


The  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 

g@T" "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below  : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  Switzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,      Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O — Italy— Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D— Holland,      Denmark,     Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  O  VEM  900  S  UBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  H.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N— Switzreland— The   Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O — Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,  1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


fi@rVOLUME  III— ON  THE   ORIENT— IN  PREPARATION"^ 


by  Infers.  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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720  (5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 


ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS ! 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.     PBICE,  50   CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1, 00. 


DEIS. 


ROBINSON'S     GUI 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  Sizes  always  on  hand  at  io  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 


OVALS. 

2x2£ 

3^x4^ 

5x7 

61x81 

2£*3£ 

3fx4f 

51- x  7} 

6*  x  8.V 

24x31 

3Jx4J 

5£x7£ 

7x9 

^is x  "b 

3|x5J 

5fx7| 

71x9.1 

2fx3| 

4x5f 

5|x7f 

7ix9J 

2Jx4J 

4|x6| 

6x8 

73  x  9| 

2A*3| 
2|x3| 

2Ax3U 


SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 


2T^x3| 

2Ax3| 

2|  x  41 


2fx4J 

2«x4| 
3«x51 


FOR  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered. 

-Lx3J,  3x3         3TVx3|,  3x3 


4x5| 
45x5£ 
3|x6 

4x64 

Round. 

3x3 


The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  a 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

SiDelCsy         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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"THE  MOUND  CITT" 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STOCK  HOUSE. 

H.  A.  HYATT,  Proprietor,  411  N.  Fourth  St., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

BEST  GOODS  AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 


AGENT   FOR  THE 

WESTERN  INTERIOR  DECORATING  CO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACCESSORIES,  BACKGROUNDS,  Etc. 

SAMPLES   SENT   ON   APPLICATION. 
Address  all  Orders 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourtl-L  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEIDHARDT'S  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

GUARANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MAEKET. 

The  magnificent  display  of  pictures  made  on  these  plates  hy  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  FOR  "WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
|&-  TR Y    O UR    " NE W"    DE TEL OPER. 


PRICES   OF   NEIDHARDT'S   PLATES. 


Size.  Per  doz. 

3*x4£ $0  65 

.4   x5    .         .         .         .         .         •  95 

4*x5j 1  00 

4Jx6£ 1  25 

5x6         .         .         .         .         •  1  35 

5x7 1  65 

5|x7 1  75 

5x'8 1  85 


Size.  Per  doz. 

6  J  X  8$ $2   40 

8   x  10 3  60 

10  xl2       .         .         .         .         .         5  20 

11  xl4 6  80 

14   xl7 10  00 

17  x20.         .         .         .         .         .17  50 

18  x22      .         .         .         .         .      20  00 
20    x  24 24  00 

11x14  and  larger  packed  in  hoxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  361  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 
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H.  NORDEN, 

MANUFACTURER  OP 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

Office  and  Factory,  827  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 


ED.  WUESTNER,  Business  Manager, 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  new  building,  just  completed,  is  the  largest  and  best-appointed  establishment 
in  that  line,  on  the  continent. 

With  increased  facilities  and  improved  machinery  we  are  able  to  execute  orders  for 
our  superior 

EXTRA-RAPID 

GELATINE  DRY  PLATES, 

with  promptness  and  dispatch. 

Our  plates  are  pronounced  by  impartial  judges,  more  SENSITIVE,  BRILLIANT, 
CLEAR,  and  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  heretofore  manufactured  in  the  World. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Norden's  Extra-Rapid  Gelatine  Dry  Plates;  should  you  not  be 
able  to  obtain  them,  address  our  Sole  Agents, 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Nos.  419  &  421  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

OR  OUR  FACTORY, 

H.  NORDEN  GELATINE  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

827  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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iV^JBT  C'^SjET  PRICE  LIST. 


DOZEN. 

3Xx4X, $0  55 

8x10, 

4     x5, 

75 

10x12, 

4Xx5J^, 

80 

11x14,         1 

4Xx6^, 

1  00 

14x17, 

3     x6, 

1  10 

17x20, 

5     x7, 

1  35 

18  x  22, 

5^x7, 

1  40 

20x24, 

5     x8, 

1  50 

30x60, 

6^x8^, 

1 

2  00 

^Xs 


OFFICE, 


Double 
Thick  . 
in 
2  Dozens. 


"eN* 


each, 


$3  00 

4  40 

5  80 
8  40 

14  50 

16  00 

19  25 

5  50 


453  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SCOVILL'S 

NEGATIVE  WASHING  BOXES. 


GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  RUST. 

Tt  is  necessary  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  to  remove  from  photographic  i  i  ga 
tives  all  traces  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  and  it  is  not  generally  convenient  to  place  them 
where  water  will  How  over  their  surface  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accomplish  this  effec- 
tually, without  injury  to  the  sensitive  film.  To  watch  the  plate  is  to  waste  time.  The 
flow  over  it  should  be  with  gentle  force.  This  can  best  be  regulated,  and  a  thorough 
cleansing  from  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  of  every  portion  of  the  negative  be  assured,  by  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  Negative  Washing  Uoxes  above  pictured.  Plates  arc  simply 
slid  into  the  grooves,  a  guarantee  that  the  film  will  not  be  disturbed  or  marred ;  a  bit  of 
hose  is  slipped  over  a  tap,  and  then  at  the  other  end  over  the  spout  on  the  box.  If  need 
be,  another  section  of  rubber  tubing  is  used  to  carry  off  the  waste  water  to  an  outlet. 
After  this  simple  preparation  the  Washing  Box  is  in  readiness  for  service. 


PRICE   LIST 


No.  1,  for  3]  x    4',  Plates, 

"  2,  "  4    x    5 

"  3,  "  4|  x    5.1 

"  4,  "  4[x    6\ 

"  5,  "  5    x    1          " 

"  6,  "  5    x    8 

"  7,  "  61  x    81 

"  8,  "  8~xl0 

LARGER  SIZES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Painted  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  dO  cts.  additional  for  each  size. 

Cloth  Kubber  Hose  Supplied  for  the  above  Boxes  at  28  cts.  Per  Foot. 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL, 

By    Rev.    T.    FREDERICK     HARDWICH,    M.  A. 

NINTH  EDITION. 

Edited    by  J.   TRAILL    TAYLOR. 

Illuminated  Cover,  $2.00  per  Copy.  Cloth  Bound,  $2.50  per  Copy 

^.<>.^CO!VTENTS— *.^ 


Historical  Sketch  of  Early  Photography. 

Outlines  of  General  Chemistry. 

Vocabulary  of  Photographic  Chemicals. 

The  Salts  of  Silver  Employed  in  Photography. 

On  the  Development  of  an  Invisible  Image  by 
Means  of  a  Reducing  Agent. 

Fixing  Agents. 

The  Manufacture  of  Photographic  Collodion. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Nitrate  Bath. 

On  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Photo- 
graphs. 

On  the  Theory  of  Positive  Printing. 

The  Photographic  Dark  Room. 

Formulce  for  Negative  Solutions. 

Manipulations  of  the  Wet  Collodion  Processes. 


The  Positive  Collodion  Process  on  Glass  or 
Metallic  Plates  (Ferrotypes). 

The  Negative  Collodion  Processes  on   Glass. 

Portraiture — -Positive  and  Negative. 

Photographic  Enlargements. 

The  Practical  Details  of  Photographic  Print- 
ing. 

The  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process. 

The  Collodion  Emulsion  Process. 

Willis's  Process  for  Engineer's  Plans. 

Micro-Photography. 

The  Optics  of  Photography. 

On  Binocular  Vision  and  the  Stereoscope. 

Chromotype  or  Lambertype. 

Appendix. 


Edition  Selling  Rapidly.     Having  arranged  for  a  special  lot  of  this  book  from  English  sheets, 
I  offer  them  to  the  trade  direct.     Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

CELLOIDINE! 

Its  popularity  constantly  on  the  increase. 

MAKES  A  COLLODION  THAT  WORKS  IN  HALF  THE 
TIME  OF  ORDINARY  PYROXYLINE. 


A  fine  deposit,  perfect  solution,  no  waste,  and  being  purified  from  all  organic  substances, 

keeps  tbe  bath  solution  clear.     Send  for  circulars. 

Sample  package  for  five  pounds  Collodion,  $1.00,  by  mail.     The  Trade  supplied. 

BACHRACH  &  BRO., 

Importers  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States, 

Southeast  Cor.  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Streets, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


On  hand  constantly,  a  large  stock  of  the  FINEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

+ %nU% * 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIG-TLANDER    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  "WONDERFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS.     ^MWlWt&Mft       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY    AND    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


fmi*  ^mtttn  fflvki. 

Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 

PERSONALLY  PHOTOGRAPHED  VIEWS  OF 

THE  ORIENT. 
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Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  Photographing  at  ihe  Great  Pyramids.     Engraved  from  his 
own  Photograph  from  Nature: 

EGYPT,  ARABIA,  *»  PALESTINE, 

For  the  OPTICAL  LANTERN, 

For  the  GRAPHOSCOPE, 

For  the  STEREOSCOPE. 

WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS,  Descriptions  of  Foreign  Travel.    Two  Vols. 

$2.00  per  Volume. 


AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  TERMS. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  Trade  Agents. 
FOR  SALE   BY  ALL   DEALERS. 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 


By  0.  W.  HEARN,  Author  of  the  "Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS. 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same — 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Papei 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  tc 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  o( 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony , 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  tc  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing— Various  and  Valu 
able  Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  &  914  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADA. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALEKS.     ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 

ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enahled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enahled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 


READING  MATTER. 

I.  Introductory. 

II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

V.   Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
VI.    Composition,  Rules,  and  Maxims. 
VII.    The  Studio. 

VIII.  Formula  well  proved  and  used  by  the 
author  in  producing   the    work   cm- 
ployed  to  illustrate  his  book. 
IX. 


PHOTO.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  [interior). 

5.  Pi-omenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentle/nan  [bust). 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (;]■  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (:|-  length). 
J  O.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 


Printing  and  toning  formula. 

Together  with  a  plan  of  Mr.  JBigelow's  skylight. 
$£§*"  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 


DEALER  IN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

Artists'  Materials,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Mirrors,  Etc., 
HENDRICKS'  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRICE    LISTS    FURNISHED    ON    APPLICATION. 


ALBERT  MOORE  ™  SOLAR  ENLAR6ER, 

THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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IS  NEARLY  ALL  GONE. 

BETTER   THAW  ANY  OF  ITS  PREDECESSORS.      IT  IS   VAILED  THE  CHEAPEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

144  PAGES.— 50  CENTS ;   CLOTH  COVER,  $1.00—144  PAGES. 

Two  thousand  copies  were  ordered  by  one  dealer  before  the  book  teas  half  printed,  and 
more  than  three  thousand  are  noiv  sold. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

FOE,  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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M.  A.  Seed  Dry-Plate  Co, 


(INCORPORATED.) 


OFFICE,  305  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET, 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


WORKS  AT  JENNINGS,   MO. 


We  have  just  completed  our  new  works  at  Jennings,  8  miles  from 
the  city.  In  addition  to  the  most  improved  machinery  and  appliances, 
we  have  also  natural  advantages  in  pure  air,  water,  etc.,  which  enable  us, 
at  all  seasons,  to  turn  out  uniform  work,  and 

We  intend  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  every  Photographer 

to  use  our  Plates. 

They  will  be  found  reliable  in  any  and  every  climate  and  under  all 
conditions.  They  work  quickly,  develop  easily,  are  free  from  spots  and 
print  rapidly,  giving  the  very  finest  results — CLEAR,  BRILLIANT, 
AND  BEAUTIFUL — resembling  in  appearance  the  wet-plate  negative. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  OUR  PRICE  LIST: 


4x5. 

4£x5i. 
4}  x  6£. 
5x7. 
5x8. 
6£  x  8 J. 
8    x  10. 


doz. 

SO  60  1 

u 

90 

(< 

1  00 

I  20 

" 

1  55   [ 

u 

1  75 

" 

2  30 

" 

3  40  J 

Size  10  x  12 Per  doz.  $5  00 


These  small 
sizes  are  put 
up  in  pack- 
ages of  not 
less  than 
one  dozen 


"  11  x  14. 

"  14x17. 

"  16  x  20. 

"  17  x  20. 

"  18  x  22. 

"  20  x  24. 


6  50 
10  00 

16  00 

17  00 
20  00 
24  00 
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SECOND  HALF 


SECOND  HALF 


Will  Contain  some  New  Elements,  for  the  use  of  the  Fraternity,  which 

will  be  appreciated. 

NOTABLY,  A  SERIES  OF  BRIGHT  PAPERS,  ENTITLED, 

"Photo.  Art  Among  the  Studios." 

By  Miss  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS,  of  New  York, 

The  Distinguished  Authoress  and  Art  Critic. 


OUR  PICTURE,  each  month,  will  be  a  real  novelty,  and  include  productions 
from  the  negatives  of  G.  Cramer,  St.  Louis;  Wm.  Kurtz,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Rocher, 
Chicago;  J.  Carbutt,  Philadelphia;  W.  A.  Nye,  Chicago;  and  others,  giving 
results  by  Electric  Light,  from  various  brands  of  emulsion  plates,  etc. 

All  the  Photographic  News  of  the  World  will  be  regularly  printed  in  its  pages. 

A  few  sets  only  of  the  first  half  of  the  volume  for  1883,  For  Sale. 

WE  DESIRE  1,000  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  CROWN  OUR  TWENTIETH  TEAR. 


8@-  wont  you  1 TATfRP  A  QP  HTTP  T  TQ!T  I  B^  getting  one 

PLEASE  TRY  TO  j  H^  UltlJiiOIj  U  U II  J_ilO  1  j  NEW  SUBSOEIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums  for  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 

ggg~A  few  Sets  of  Back  Numbers  left  for  1883."^^ 
NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  $2.50  !     ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound       The  attention   of  advertisers,   and 

for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- 1  with  each  number  of  the   Magazine.  I  *ose  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 

'  v         tritr  ,s  called   to  our  Specialties  pages. 

paid.     Positively  in  advance.  j  Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- ,  TermSj  $2  for  six  lineS)  and  25  cents5for 

-lowing  rates:  i  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 

Inremittingby  mail,  a  post-office  or-  Qf^  $lJC         Qne   !  line,  always  in  advance.      Duplicate 

j  j     c*  u    «.     »v.         j        e\  *jr    ji      j,^     jt       ir         I  insertions,  50  cents  less,  each, 

der,  or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of  Month.  Mont/is.   Year.  ' 

Edward  L.  Wilson,   is   preferable   to   One  Page $20.00  $110.00  $200.00 1  n^£^™$£^2££ 

bank-notes.     Clearly  give  your  Post- i  Half    "    1200  6600  120.00  phers  having  articles  for  exchange  can 

na,       n                   ,  c_                           I  Quarter  Page...    7.00  38.50  70.00  lnsert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 

Office,  County,  and  State.                          i^ri,       »           J  nn  99  nn  An  ™  of  15  cents  Per  line>  or  fraction  of  a 

_.      .            ,        .     .                    .              Eighth             ...     4.00  22.00  40.00  line,  of  seven  words  to  a  line. 

foreign   subscriptions  must  be  ac.   Pards     fi  lines  ^  ... 

^aras,   o  lines  Operators    desiring    situations,    no 

companied  by  the  postage  in  addition.  j     or  less 2.00  11.00  20.00  charge. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.  Philada. 


TO  THE  FRATERNITY.— #~ 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited 
to  the  Plaque  Photograph.  I  do  not 
claim  it  to  be  a  great  or  wonderful  in- 
vention, but  a  neat,  practical  novelty, 
presented  to  your  attention  as  a  matter 
of  business;  and,  properly  introduced 
in  connection  with  the  velvet  goods 
now  in  the  market,  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
remunerative  card  for  the  fall  and  holi- 
day trade. 

You  ask,  "What  is  the  Plaque?"  I 
reply,  "A  photographic  imitation  of  a 
porcelain  plaque,  on  a  dark  ground, 
and,  at  a  little  distance,  gives  a  very 
beautiful  effect. 

You  ask,  "What  is  patented  about 
it?"      I  reply: 

Patent  dated  October  10th,  1882,  is 
a  design  patent,  the  principal  claim 
being  the  convex  raise  or  rim,  in  con- 
nection with  the  concave  center;  it  is 
to  this  convex  raise  that  the  Plaque 
owes  its  beautiful  plaque  effect. 

Patent  dated  December  5th,  1882,  is 
a  design  patent  for  a  lithographic 
mount. 

Patent  dated  January  2d,  1883,  is  a 
mechanical  device  for  embossing,  or 
what  is  called  the  embossing  or  plaque- 
ing  frame,  the  principal  claims  being 
the  convex  raise  or  rim,  the  movable 
guide  and  bevelled  bed  for  shaping  the 
picture.  These  are  all  new  and  novel 
inventions  to  produce  a  beautiful  effect, 
simple  and  easy  to  execute. 

Remember,  I  do  not  claim  any  pat- 
ent for  a  reversed  cameo  picture.  The  old  cameo  frames  or  presses  will  not  produce  my  plaques, 
or  even  reversed  cameos,  as  there  is  no  means  of  guiding  the  pictures  to  fit  the  die. 

Plaques  are  warranted  to  be  as  easily  made  as  the  cameo,  and,  being  embossed  both  ways,  are 
warranted  to  keep  their  shape  better  than  the  cameo. 

In  regard  to  the  malicious  mud  thrown  at  the  Plaque,  I  do  not  propose  to  either  occupy  your 
time  or  mine  in  any  attempts  to  refute  it,  as  samples  are  obtainable.  I  believe  that  the-  average 
photographer  has  common  sense,  and  is  not  in  need  of  any  fool  to  protect  him. 

MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH  asks  the  attention  of  photographers  who  are  seeking 
Something-  New  to  examine  the  advantages  of  his  PLAQUE. 

The  above  is  a  fac  simile  of  one  of  these   splendid   pictures.     Everybody 

should  make  them.     Four  samples,  $1.     Patent   license  for  full  term  of  three 

patents,  and  complete  outfit,  except  the  letter  press,  $25. 

•-»-• 

Tlie   ZF»XgtQjTJ-Q   Ixi   Europe. 

(Translated  from  Liesegang'  s  Photografihisches  Archiv.) 

DuSSELDORF,  GERMANY,  July  I,  1883 

A  FEW  STYLE  OF  PICTURE  POPULAR  IN  AMERICA. 

"We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  the  American  photographer,  Clench,  in  connection  with  the  Plaque, 
a  new  style  of  picture  which  is  attracting  great  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  not  only  amongst  the  fraternity 
but  the  public  in  general.  The  picture,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  sketch,  is  of  the  usual  cabinet  size.  It  makes  at 
once  a  very  pleasant  impression.  The  novelty  consists  in  mounting  the  print  upon  a  card  depressed  like  a  plaque 
and  surrounding  it  by  an  elevated  band.     The  concave  form  of  the  picture  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cameo  press 

MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  New  York,  will  send  four  sample  pictures  on  remittance  of  one  dollar 
(4  marks  25),  and  will  grant  the  license  for  the  full  term  of  his  patent,  including  the  necessary  outfit,  for  $25. 

The  white  paper  with  the  picture  measures  9  centimetres." 


C^ 


SEE  SAMPLES  AT  MILWAUKEE. 


3^i> 


-SEE  TESTIMONIALS  INSIDE.- 


F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

+-+-• 

Plain  or  colored,  properly  framed,  the  PLAQUE  makes  the  most  stylish  picture  introduced. 


20th  YEAE.  OCTOBER.,   1883. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTHONY  &  CO.,  E.  &  H.  T.  Eastman's  Gelatino- 
bromide  (special)  Dry  Plates. 

BACHRACH  &  BRO.     Celloidine. 

BIGELOWS  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BLAIR  TOUROGRAPH  AND  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

CARBUTT,  J.  Gelatine  Dry  Plates  and  Improved 
Dry  Plate  Lantern. 

CHICAGO  DRY-PLATE  CO.     Beebe  Dry  Plates. 

CLARK,  J.  L.     Gold  and  Silver  Refiner. 

CLEMONS,  JOHN  R.     Albumen  Papers. 

CLENCH,  F.  B.     The  Plaque. 

COLLINS,  SON  &  CO.,  A.  M.     Photograph  Cards. 

COMPOUND  OXYGEN. 

COOPER,  CHAS.  &  CO.     Union  Negative  Cotton. 

CRAMER,  G.      Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 

DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO.  Merchants  in 
all  Requisites  Pertaining  to  Photography. 

FRENCH  &  CO.,  BENJ.  Voigtlander  &  Son  and 
Darlot  Lenses.     The  Wonderful  Euryscope. 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY-PLATE  CO.  Neidhardt's 
Gelatine  Dry-Plates. 

GENNERT,  G.     Albumen  Paper. 

HARDWICH'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 

HEARN'S  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

HDWSON'S  PATENT  OFFICES. 

HYATT,  H.  A.     New  Brand  of  Dry  Plates. 

MAGEE  &  CO.,  JAMES  F.  Photographio  Chem- 
icals. 


MANHATTAN  DRY  PLATES. 

MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC    CHEMISTRY. 

MOORE,  ALBERT.     Solar  Enlarger. 

MOSAICS,  1383. 

OPTICAL  LANTERNS  AND  SLIDES. 

PEERLESS  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS  SINCE  1878. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ROBINSON'S  NEW  MODEL  PHOTO.  TRIMMER. 

SCHOLTEN.     To  the  Fraternity 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  New  Dres- 
den Albumen  Three  Crown  Paper.  Negative 
Washing  Boxes. 

SINGHI'S  VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT. 

SOMERVILLE,  J.  C.     Outfits  a  Specialty. 

THE  BLAIR  COMBINATION  CAMERA. 

THE  "GAZELLE"  DRY  PLATE. 

THE  M.  A.  SEEDS  DRY-PLATE  CO. 

WALKER,  REID  &  INGLIS.  "Insoluble"  Dry 
Plates. 

WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.  Ross  and  Steinheil  Lenses, 
Photo.  Frames,  Goods,  Stereoscopes,  and 
Views. 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

WILSON'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  ORIENT. 


119  South  Fourth  St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Branch  Office, 
60S  Seventh  Street, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 


H.  HOWSOBT, 

Engineer  and  Solicitor  of  Patents. 

C.  HOWSOJf, 

Attorney  at  Law,  and  Counsel  in 
Patent  Oases. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 


^n  mWlWW  ®N  EVERY  B^^CP  6F  PfleTOQWFY.** 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST   AND   MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.    Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  "W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  is  full  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

SINCE   1879. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $3.00. 

Issued  July  loth,  1883.     A  splendid  work. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb  !  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished   with  six   fine  cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  Kobinson.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  C0L0RISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1883. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


COPIES   MAILED  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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GREAT  VICTORIES 

AT 

MILWAUKEE. 


^       CRAMER'S       * 


M  1  I  I  I  I 


DRY  PLATES. 


USED  BY  THE 


1l  LEADING  PHOTOGRAPHERS  # 


®. 


*<. 


fiy  aU> 


t>*1 


REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 


3ix4i, perdoz.,  $0  60 

4x5, "  "  0  90 

4£x5£. "  "  1  00 

4£x6£, "  "  1  20 

5x7, "  "  1  55 

5x8, "  "  1  75 

6£x8i, "  "  2  30 

8    x  10, "  "  3  40 


10x12, perdoz.,  $5  00 

11x14, "  "  6  50 

14x17, "  "  10  00 

16x20, "  "  16  00 

17x20, "  "  17  00 

18x22, "  "  20  00 

20x24, "  "  24  00 
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GET  THE  BEST! 


GET  THE  BEST! 


Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

Warranted  Perfect  With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 


-FOR   SALE   BY- 


D.  N.  McDonald,      : 
A.  N.  Oldfield,   .     . 
Theo.  Schumann, 
Bachrach  Bros., 
Richard  Walzl,  .     . 
C.  H.  Codman  &  Co., 
Benj.  French  &  Co., 
David  Tucker  &  Co., 
Douglass,  Thompson  & 
C.  F.  Rice.,  .... 
N.  C.  Thayer  &  Co., 
Hiram  J.  Thompson, 
Sheen  &  Simpkinson, 
P.  Smith  &  Co.,    . 
Sargent  &  Co.,     . 
P.  Smith  &  Co.,    , 
Allen  Bros.,    .     . 
Geo.  R.  Angell,  . 
A.  M.  Harris, 
Blessing  Bros.,     . 
Peck  Bros.,      .     . 
James  Lett,     .     . 
A.  Black  &  Co.,  . 
H.  Lieber  &  Co.,  , 

E.  J.  Weeks,     .     . 
Mullett  Bros.,    . 
J.  V.  Escott  &  Sons, 
W.  D.  Gatchel  &  Co., 
Gustav.  Bode,  .     .     . 


.     Albany,  N.  Y. 
.     Atlanta,  Ga. 
.     Atlanta,  Ga. 

Baltimore. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Boston. 
.     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Co.  Chicago. 

Chicago. 


Chica^ 
Chicago. 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. 
Columbus,  O. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Milwaukee. 


0.  H.  Peck,  .  . 
S.  T.  Blessing,  . 
G.  Moses,  .  .  . 
G.  Gennert,  .  . 
Scovill  Mfg.  Co., 

E.  L.  Eaton,    .     . 
Thos.  H.  McCollin, 
John  Haworth,  . 
Wilson,  Hood  &  Co 
Wolf  &  Cheyney, 
Wm.  S  Conner, 
John  I.  Shaw,  . 

1.  D.  Dexter,  . 
Jas.  H.  Smith, 
H.  D.  Marks,  . 
Sam.  Partridge, 
T.  F.  Indermill, 
Rud.  Uhlman, 
H.  A.  Hyatt,  . 
j.  c.  somerville, 
Zimmerman  Bros., 
D.  J.  Ryan,  .     .    . 
A.  M.  Powers, 
Geo.  W.  Sittler, 

F.  Hendrick  , 
Sessions  &  Kohne, 
Chas.  S  Cudlip  &  Co 
J.  H.  Kirk,  .     .     . 
Elmer  &  Tenney, 


Minneapolis. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Omaha  ,Neb. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg. 
Portland,  Me. 
Quincy,  111. 
Rochester. 
San  Francisco. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Schnectady. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Winona,  Minn. 


If  your  Dealer  will  not  supply  you,  apply  to  my  Eastern  Agent, 

G.  GENNERT,  105  William  St.,  New  York, 

OR   DIRECT   TO 

G.  CRAMER  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
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ALL  ONE  PRICE ! 


EASTMAN'S 

RAPID,  INSTANTANEOUS, 

TROPICAL,  and  SPECIAL 

Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates 

Have  all  been  REDUCED  to  one  Uniform  Price, 


AS  FOLLOWS 


Per  doz.,  $0  60 


90 
1  00 
1  20 
1  55 

1  75 

2  30 

3  40 


Size,  10  x  12, 


Size,  3X  x  4X,  • 

"4x5,  ...  ' 

"     4^x5^,  •     •     • 

"     4Xx6^,  .     .     . 

"    5     x7,  ... 

"5x8,  ...  ' 

"    QVz  x8^,    •     •     • 
"     8      x  lO,     .     .     . 

Discount  as  follows :  Orders  amounting  to  $50,  5  per  cent.;  over  $50, 
and  under  $100,  10  per  cent.;  over  $100,  and  under  $200,  15  per  cent. 


11  x  14, 
14  x  17, 

16  x  20, 

17  x  20, 
18x22, 
20  x  24, 


Per  doz.,  $5  00 
"  6  50 

"  10  00 

16  00 

17  00 
20  00 
24  OO 


BEAR  IN  MIND  THAT 


THE  TROPICALS 


Are  the  ONLY  ONES  that  can  be 
used  in  HOT  WEATHER  without 
ICE  or  ALUM. 


ALSO,  THAT 


m  TT  71       C\  "H  Tl  /I  T  A  T    CI  (     Are  the  MOST  SENSITIVE,  MOST 

1  n  ill  b  r  J!i  u  1 AL  iS  ^ ym?gRM  and  cleanest  dry 


PLATES  ever  made. 

A  Distinguished  Painter  who  has  taken  up  Amateur  Photography  says 
the  "Specials"  are  quicker  than  chain  lightning. 


-FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS- 


SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS, 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  NEW  PAPER.    NOW  READY. 

«-->£ THE  NEW S^a 

EAGLE  SATIN  FINISH. 

Although  my  importations  of  paper  have  had  a  most  satisfactoiy  sale,  and  the  old  favorite 
brands  will  be  continued  in  the  market  of  the  same  quality,  I  have  a  New  Brand  which  I  offer 
for  public  favor  which  I  believe  to  be  SOMETHING  SUPERIOR. 

^$40.00  A  REAM."^       m~A  REAM  $40.00.^* 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.     See  Prints  in  this  Magazine. 

G.  GENNERT,  Sole  Importer,  105  William  St.,  New  York. 
^ lUVflll^iFL  OVED §^ 

PRACTICAL  DRY  PLATE  HOLDER 

C.  H.  SCOFIELD,  Inventor. 


i.  Back  view  of  envelope  with  plate  half  inserted.  2.  Front  view  of  envelope  with  slide  partly  drawn. 
3.  Camera  with  frame  and  shutter  adjusted  for  exposure.  4.  Frame  for  receiving  ground  glass  aud  envelope  for 
attachment  to  camera. 

The  improvement  consists  of  a  stiff  board  slide,  that  is  entirely  drawn  out  of  the  Holder  when  an  exposure  is 
made  and  a  shut-off  of  light,  which  closes  the  aperature  caused  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  slide. 

These  Holders  commend  themselves  to  the  amateur  and  view  photographer  by  reason  of  the  ease  and  security 
with  which  a  large  number  of  plates  can  be  transported,  saving  the  operator  the  necessity  of  finding  a  dark-room  for 
changing  plates,  or  of  carrying  the  plates  protected  by  a  number  of  weighty  and  expensive  dry-plate  holders. 

The  advantage  of  the  operator  in  the  gallery  will  readily  be  seen.  In  the  case  of  preparation,  when  rushes 
so  frequently  occur,  sufficient  plates  for  the  day's  work  may  be  packed  in  these  holders  and  placed  conveniently 
near  the  camera,  this  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  dark-room  for  and  with  every  plate  used,  thus 
saving  time  and  enabling  at  least  twice  as  many  sittings  to  be  made  as  could  otherwise  be  done. 

To  use  the  improved  Practical  Plate-Holders,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  frame  attachment  for  whatever  size  of 
camera  you  propose  to  work  them  with. 

In  ordering,  to  simplify  matters,  please  observe  the  following  instructions  ;  First  lay  your  ground-glass  frame 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  outline  the  exact  dimensions  Next  give  correctly  by  an  inside  line  the  size  of  rabbets,  so 
as  to  insure  an  exact  fit.     And  finally  state  what  size  of  holder  you  intend  to  use. 

To  warrant  the  good  results  of  our  holder,  your  frame  should  be  ordered  with  holders 

WE  APPEND  PRICES, 


!**!*• perdoz.J   $3  50 

4£x5&:    '•    '•    '•    '■    '■    '•    '•  »        }     4  50 


5x8, 

6^x8^, 


5  00 

6  00 


8x10, per  doz.,  $7  25 

10  x 12, ........    .  »  12  00 

11x14, 

14x17, 

16x20, 

20x24, 


made 
-     to 
order. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 


G.   GENNERT,    No.    105   WILLIAM   ST.,   NEW   YORK. 

Eastern  Agent  for  the  G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE,  Best  in  the  World. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Et.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who,  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE  :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON   PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  oe  otjk  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  to  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

194  Worth  St,  New  York. 


J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PKICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 

AND  KEEP 

American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEEBE'S,  CRAMER'S,  EASTMAN'S  &  NORDEN'S  DRT-PLATES. 

TJiree  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC^ 

— *>-IT   IS   RESPECTFULLY  SUGGESTED  TO     <> 

Employers  of  Photographic  Help,  Wives  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Relatives  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT   NO    MORE   ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT    CAN  BE  FOUND   THAN 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Hundreds  have  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and 
from  both  givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise, 
approval,  and  satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes  :  "The  $4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book." 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employe  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilson's  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up-" 

We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues.  Photographies  hits  the  nail  right   on   the  head.     I 

— Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur.  would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  liter-  tography  put  together      The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 

ature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.— 

work   deserves.      Among  the  photographic  writers  of  "•  **  •  Kilburn,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

America  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that 
— Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth.  his  $4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  corn- 
By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in  mission  off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas-  of  its  price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you 
terly  handling  of  the  subject. —Dk.  E.  Horning,  Editor  have  played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photo- 
of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna.  graghic  stage  for  us.— Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to  It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the  sub- 
photography   I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland.  ject  I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.     We  My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 

are  doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.Y.  noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.   .   .  .      Mr.   Wilson  giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in   their  library.— F.  M. 

could  hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and  Spencbr;  Mansfield,  Pa. 

practical  publication.— Anthony's  Bulletin,  N.  Y.  I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  J4 

It  is  the  very  best  text  book  upon  our  beloved  art. —  f°r  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 

John  R.  Clemons,  Phila.  C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography,  Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 

and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila.  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  our- 

It  is  a  complete  library.-W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn.  ?5lves  wh?  aiie,  "  °ut „of  the  world,"  so  to  speak.— J.  R. 

.     ,            ,               ......  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  pho-  _,                .....          .  .                           . 

tographer,  and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as  Your  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical 

soon  as  its  merits  become  known  —Editor  Photographic  an?  t0  the  P°mt,  and  no  nonsense.— Walt.  C.  North, 

Times  and  American  Photographer.  utica,  N.  Y. 


K.3XrO"W    ALL 

That  Wilson's  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.     The  fourth  thousand  is  being  sold. 

$4.00— WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS— $4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

1  (OVBE.1) 


ANY  READER  WILL  SEE   THE   ADDITIONAL  VALUE   GIVEN  TO 
ANY  WORK  BY  A  FULL  INDEX. 

"PHOTOGRAPHICS"  IS  WELL  SUPPLIED  WITH  SUCH. 


SPECIMEN  INDEX  PAGE  EPvOM  WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,  Rectifying  Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View    Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning  "  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring  "  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo-Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 

Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 

Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's     Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"  Spotting  "  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


Screens  and  Curtains. 

Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
'  Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the   Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening   Gelatine   Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrade 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy. 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  Iodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Taper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [of. 

Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
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A  GLOW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  amateur  and  his  old  friend,  the  daily  worker,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
literature  line,  and  we  ask  their  attention  to  the  following  list,  which  includes 
about  everything  there  is  need  for.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  every  branch 
of  photography. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer.  A  monthly  magazine,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
superior  merit.  $5  a  year;  $2.50  for  six  months. — Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen 
years  of  success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to  the  practical,  working,  growing 
photographer.     Do  not  go  without  its  valuable  help. 

The  Practical  Printer.  By  C.  W.  Hearn  Price,  $2.50.  Second  edition  now  ready. — 
This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into  all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver 
printing,  and  \sfull  ol  good. 

Photographers'  Pocket  Reference-book.  By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.  Price,  $1.50. — For 
the  dark-room.  It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other  book.  Full  of  formulas — short,  practical,  and 
plain. 

American  Carbon  Manual.  Price,  $2. — For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing 
process,  this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 

The  Perrotyper's  G-uide.  Price,  75  cents. — Cheap  and  complete.  For  the  ferrotyper, 
this  is  the  only  standard  work.      Seventh  thousand. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper  cover, 
$1. — For  the  art  photographer. 

Wilson's  Photographies.  The  newest  and  most  complete  photographic  lesson-book. 
Covers  every  department.     352  pages.     Finely  illustrated.     Only  $4.     By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

"Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes.  Price,  $2  per 
volume. — For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts  in  entertaining  style  of  about  2,000 
places  and  things,  including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Bigelow's  Artistic  Photography.  Price  reduced  to  $4. — For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats 
his  "Album  of  Lighting  and  Posing."     Superb !     With  twelve  photographs  and  instructions. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Composition.  Price,  $3.50. — All  should  study  it.  A  splendid 
work,  largely  illustrated,  giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  posing. 

Studies  in  Artistic  Printing.  By  C.  W.  Hearn.  Price,  $3.50. — Embellished  with  six 
fine  cabinet  and  promenade  portrait  studies. 

The  Photographic  Colorists'  G-uide.  By  John  L.  Gihon.  Cloth,  $1.50. — The  newest 
and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883.  A  year-book.  Cloth  bound,  $1 ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — Back  volumes,  same  price. 

The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A  guide  to  the  young  photogra- 
pher, either  professional  or  amateur.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver-Printing.  By  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.     Price,  50  cents.     Illuminated  cover.     Cloth  bound,  75  cents. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1883,  as  volume  I.',  and  The 
Photo.  News  Year  Book  for  1883,  as  volume  II.    Price,  $1  for  the  two  volumes. 

How  to  Make  Pictures.  (Second  edition  of  5,000  copies.)  The  ABC  of  Dry-plate  pho- 
tography.    By  Henry  Clay  Price.     Price,  illuminated  cover,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Photography  with  Emulsion.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Price,  $1 
per  copy. 

Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  in  Dry-plate  Photography.    Price,  25  cents  pe 

copy. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.     Price,  50  cents  per  copy. 

The  Spanish  edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.  Ligeras  Lecciones  sobre  Fotografia 
Dedicados  a  Los  Aficionados.     Price,  $1  per  copy. 

All  orders  for  above  will  be  filled,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  price  at  the 
office  of  this  magazine. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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1883 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


1883 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Doudass.  Thompson  &  Co. 


Nos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


CHICAGO. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beetle's,  Cramer's,  Eastman's,  Norte's,  CarMtt's. 

Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 

demands. 

t 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,  located  conveniently 

=—  for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 


THE  GREAT  ATTRACTION  AT  MILWAUKEE 


■WAS- 


THE  PLAQUE, 

PATENTED,  OCTOBER  10  AND  DECEMBER  5th,  1882,  AND  JANUARY  2d,  1883. 
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After  much  careful  experiment,  I  have  perfected  machinery  and  other  J_ 
means  for  producing  my  new  invention,  and  am  prepared  to  supply  appa-  n 
ratus  and  instructions  to  photographers,  made  with  special  care.  H 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet-size  picture,  mounted  on  Clench's  specially  T* 
designed  cards ;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep  cameo  form,  ** 
with  a  peculiar  rim  to  represent  a  Plaque. 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  Having  found  that  it  would  save  my 
fellow  photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and  money, 
if  given  in  hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce  The  Plaque, 
I  have  prepared  myself  to  supply 

Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  my  Patents,  Outfits,  Accessories,  ■with 

Full  Instructions  to  make  Plaques.     All  the  Photographer 

needs  in  addition  to  the  Outfit  is  a  Letter- press. 

I  will  send  four  sample  Plaques  for  $i.     Licenses,  including  outfits,  $25. 
For  reduced  photographs,  see  Phila.  Photo,  and  Photo.  Times  for  Dec. 

st* — *< TESTIMONIALS.— h 
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"Send  me  the  complete  apparatus  with  full 
instructions  for  making,  also  400  mounts." — 
F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"  Send  me  the  outfit  immediately." — Alba 
Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  style  is  quite  worthy  of  admiration. 
Please  send  me  a  full  outfit." — C.  M.  French, 
Garretsville,  0. 

"I  think  tbem  very  nice.  Send  me  the  outfit 
with  instructions." — E.  R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Your  Plaque  is  new,  neat,  and  nobby.  Send 
me  the  outfit.  I  like  them  very  much." — Charles 
W.  Buell,   Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

"  I  want  to  make  Plaques.  Send  me  the 
outfit." — L.  R.  Evans,  Scranton,  Pa. 

"I  like  the  style  very  much,  and  believe  as  a 
novelty  they  will  take  a  good  run.  I  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  them  in  my  business.  Please 
give  me  all  the  necessary  information." — J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full  details  and  stock 
of  cards." — R.  E.  Rock  wood,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

"  The  more  I  look  at  them  the  more  I  wish  to 
know  about  them.  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full 
details." — J.  J.  Wolfe,  Lancaster,  0. 

"I  think  them  quite  pretty  and  nice,  and  tbey 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  desirable  novelty." — E.  L. 
Brand,  Chicago,  III. 

'•I  think  them  very  nice." — Charles  Akin, 
Evanston,  III. 

"  They  are  fine,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  my  town.  Send  me  the  outfit  at 
once." — J.  H.  Reed,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


"  They  are  very  neat.  Your  style  of  mounting 
them  is  original.'' — E.  D.  Ormsby,  Oakland,  Cal. 

"They  are  very  pretty  and  I  want  them. 
Send  outfit  promptly  by  first  express." — C.  C. 
Packard,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"I  am  'gone  struck'  with  the  idea,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  at  once  grant  me  permission 
to  take  them,  even  before  your  patent  is  issued." 
— E.  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

"  I  have  had  splendid  success,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them." — Geo.  P.  Patterson, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

"  The  Plaque  is  a  perfect  success.  Am  very 
much  pleased." — S.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"  Outfit  for  Plaque  at  hand ;  have  made  several 
dozen  samples.  Everything  works  0.  K.  Every 
body  seems  pleased  with  the  Plaque  picture.  I 
get  one  dollar  each  for  duplicates." — J.  N.  Lutz, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

"Samples  just  received,  and  am  more  pleased 
with  them  even  than  the  copies  in  the  Photogra- 
pher led  us  to  suppose  they  would  be;  we  are 
anxious  to  make  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
send  on  the  Outfit  and  250  Mounts,  the  same  as 
sample." — Ferry  &  Holtzmann,  132  Bowery, 
N.   Y. 

"Very  much  pleased  with  our  success  in 
working  them." — H.  B.  Hillyer,  Austin,  Texas. 

"I  am  working  Plaques,  and  like  them  very 
much." — E.  E.  Henry,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

"We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  results, 
and  have  not  the  least  trouble  in  making  them." 
— Ferry  &  Holtman,  New  York. 


■NEW  TESTIMONIALS   ADDED  WEEKLY. 


Plaque  Card  Mounts,  Four  Designs,  for  Sale. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonials  which  have  been  received  for  the 
Plaque,  and  the  list  is  being  added  to  considerably  every  day.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 

F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Cards  and  Outfits  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  to  Licensees. 

(SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  4  OF  COVER.) 
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KTO^V    R.  E3  jSL  ID  TIT. 

@ THE ^ 

PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

SINCE   THE   YEAR    1879. 
By  DR.  H.  W.  VOGBL, 

Professor  and  Teacher  of  Photography  and  Spectrum  Analysis  at  the  Imperial 

Technical  High  School. 

A  Review  of  the   more   Important   Discoveries   in 

Photography  and  Photographic  Chemistry 

within  the  Last  Four  Years, 

WITH  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  EMULSION  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND 

AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  AMATEURS. 

INTENDED  ALSO  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 
OF  THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Eevised  by  EDWAKD  L.  WILSON,  Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  ELLERSLIE  WALLACE,  Jr.,  M.D. 


$3.00.         34="7    PAOSS,        $3.00. 

With  Seventy-two  Illustrations,  and  an  admirable  portrait  taken  ivith 
Electric  Light,  by  W.  Kurtz,  New  York. 

(SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE.) 


READ   CAREFULLY  THE   CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Physical  Effects  of  Light. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Chemical  Effects  of  Light. 

A.  Effects  of  Light  upon  Metalloids  and  then- 

Compounds. 

B.  Effects    of  Light  upon  Metals  and   their 

Compounds. 
The  Double  Salts  of  Iron  and  Oxalic  Acid. 
The  Iron  Lichtpius  Process. 
Actinium,  a  new  Metal. 
Salts  of  Copper. 
Salts  of  Chromic  Acid. 
Combinations  of  Mercury. 
Platinum  Printing. 
The  Salts  of  Silver. 

The  Various  Modifications  of  Bromide  of 
Silver  and  the  Chemical  Principles  of  the 
Emulsion  Process. 
Photo-chemistry  of  Chloride  of  Silver. 
Rare  Salts  of  Silver. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Photographic  Chemistry. 
Different  Forms  of  Pyroxyline, 
Concerning  the  Characteristics  of  Gelatine. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Photographic  Optics. 
New  Objectives. 

Artificial  Light  and  its  Application  to  Pho- 
tography. 
Chemical  Photometers. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Photographic  Apparatus. 
Cameras,  Changing-boxes,  and  Tripods. 
Instantaneous  Shutters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  New  Photographic  Processes. 

A.  New  Negative  Processes  (Dry  Processes). 
Preparation  of  Gelatine  Emulsion. 

a.  The  Author's  Method. 

b.  Eder's  Method  with  Ammonio-nitrate 

of  Silver. 

c.  Eder's  Combination  Method  with  the 

Author's  Modification. 

d.  Eder's  New  Method  with  Carbonate 

of  Ammonia. 

e.  Precipitation  Methods. 
f.  Vogel's  Emulsion. 

B.  The  Manipulation  of  the  Gelatine  Plates. 

1.  Gelatine  Plates. 

a.  The  Exposure. 

b.  The  Development. 

c.  The  Fixing. 

d.  The  Intensifying. 

e.  The  Drying  and  Finishing. 

2.  Vogel's  Emulsion  Plates. 

3.  Failures  in  Gelatine  Plates. 

4.  Notes  on  the  Gelatine  Process. 

C.  New  Positive  Processes. 

1.  The  Platinum  Processes  (Platinotype). 

2.  New  Silver  Printing  Processes. 

3.  New  Enlargement  Processes  and  Appa- 

ratus. 
New  Permanent  Printing  Processes. 


4- 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Photographic  ^Esthetics  and  Portrait 
Technique. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
•Photography  for  Amateurs. 


X  append  a  Sample  of  the  Elaborate  Index  Supplied  tvith  the  Boole. 


Mercadier,  Thermophone. 

Metals  and  their  compounds,  effect  of 

light  on. 
Modifications  of  chloride  of  silver, 
of  bromide  of  silver. 

Negative  processes,  new. 
Negrotype,  Itterheim's. 
Nelson's  pyro-developer. 
New  styles  of  pictures, 
of  portraiture. 
Nickelsen's  instantaneous  shutter. 
Nitroprusside    of  sodium,   sensitive- 
ness of. 

Obernetter's  emulsion  process. 

application    to    enlarged 
and  reduced  negatives, 
washing  of. 
pyro-developer. 
Objectives,  new. 

for  amateurs.  ■ 
Oleococca  oil,  sensitiveness  of. 
Ott,  preparation  of  pigment  paper. 
Oxalate  developer. 

for  line  copies, 
for  under-timed  plates, 
hyposulphite  in. 
preparation  of  (Elder), 
restoring  the. 
of  mercury,  its   behavior  in  the 
light, 
photometer. 
of  potash,  neutral. 


Packing  emulsion  plates. 
Perchlorate  of  silver,  sensitivness  of. 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  removing 
green  fog. 
for  purifying  gelatine. 
Phipson  on  actinium. 
Photo-electricity. 

-polymerism. 
Photography  for  amateurs. 
Photogravure  process. 
Photometer,  chemical. 

Dore's. 

Mucklow  and  Spurge's. 

Taylor's. 

unit  for. 

Vogel's. 

Warnerke's. 
Photophone,  Bell's. 
Pigment  paper,  preparation  of. 
Pitting  in  gelatine  plates. 
Pizzighelli  and  HUbl's  platinotype. 

anthrakotype. 

cyanotype. 

instantaneous  shutter. 

on  the  oxalate  developer. 

positive-blue  process. 

sulphide   of   soda    in    the    pyro- 
developer. 
Plante's  secondary  battery  for  elec- 
tric light. 
Plaque  picture,  Clench's. 

method  of  operating  with. 
Plate-holders,  American. 

bonanza. 


Plate-holders,  Flamming  dry  plate. 

new  styles 

silver  saver. 

the  daisy. 
Platinotype,  Pizzighelli  and  HUbl's. 
Platinum  paper. 

printing,  Willis,  45 
Plener's  emulsion  process. 

stripping  gelatine  negatives. 
Portrait  antiplanetic,  Steinheil's. 

lenses,  new. 
Portrait-making  in  rooms. 

in  the  open  air. 
Potassic  chloro-platinite. 
Potassio-ferric  oxalate. 

-ferrous  oxalate. 
Precautions  for  amateurs. 
Precipitation    methods   of    emulsify- 
ing. 
Preliminary  treatment  of  the  glass  for 
gelatine  emulsion  and  Vogel's  emul- 
sion. 
Pressing  the  emulsion. 
Printers'  blocks  from  gelatine  reliefs. 
Processes  with  printers'  ink. 
Promenade     lenses     by    Busch     and 
Voigtlander. 

style  of  portrait. 
Prumm,  keeping  qualities  of  gelatine 
plates. 

reducing  gelatine  negatives. 
Prussiate    of   potash    in    the    devel- 
oper. 


PRICE,  $3.00 


MAILED  ON  EECEIPT  OP  PRICE,  BY 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 

the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 
* 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Douglass/  Tuompson  &  Co. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago, 111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 


Quincy, 


111. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo,  Stock  House, 

41 1  North  Fourth  St. , 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J.  C.  SOMERYILLE, 


St.  Louis, 


Mo. 


SCOYILL  MNF'G  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D.  TUCKER  &  CO,, 


Buffalo, 


N.  Y. 


BLESSING  &  BRO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


C.H.CODMAN&CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WM,  J,  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


MULLETT  BROS, 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


SHEEN  &  SIIPKINSON, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 


-*■ 
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A    GREAT  SUCCESS! 

THE 

NEW  DRESDEN  ALBUMEN 


THREE  CROWN  PAPER. 


<stb     ©     c$fc> 

igm       '=3        yy 

DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


^    ®     <g> 

DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


For  Sa/g  Ay  all  Photo.  Stock  Dealers. 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Sole  Agents. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUTS 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Prmm  Medallion  Pictures. 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top.  • 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^©""No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Eeady.        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen, 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  Answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  QUICKLY  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  50  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to     - 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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^ 


DRES 


EXTRA 


D£iv 


BRILLIANT 


4^(iMENPA?^ 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the    Eagle    Brand    Albumen    Paper.     I   am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
SKo  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


FOR   SALE   BY    ALL   DEALERS. 


EASTERN  AGENT  FOR  THE  CRAMER  DRY-PLATES. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE   ALL    KLJVDS    OF 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARDS 

^^  FOR 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


if 

'Wit, 


WAREHOUSE : 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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THE5M2 


WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  15^, 

THE 

Orwliy  Pattern, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

Now  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 


They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one adjustment to print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wx>od,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 

ARE 

Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Below. 

SEE  TESTIMONIALS. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  OKMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — '*  I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested  ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCREASE 
THEIR 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERY 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  tor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,17,18,                                »                 »            »       Half           »               »                     »               »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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HANCES" 

SPECIAL 


SPEOIALTI 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 
This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     Jl®"  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 

never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 

dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"    a  Retouching  Varnish. 
"    Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"    the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process 


"     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 

"     Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 

"    Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TEIAL. 


PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE 


mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
Cotton  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Kembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPEWI  nTfOTIIftKF 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUilLUlllUll 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 


TOE  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS.    NO  RETAIL  ORDERS  FILLED.    ORDER  OF  TOUR  DEALER. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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3£SI05S  P.  MAGEE  &  OQ 


MANUFACTURERS   OF   PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals 

JIo.  622  pace  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


•&=*+  STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED. «=*- 


PPFIJJPPS  of  G0J.P  and  SIJ.VPJ1  WASJ£. 

j^gjj05  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  •prompt  attention.'**^^ 

siNcsmi's 

VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

{Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready, 

Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1881,  or  in  Wilson's 
Photographies. 


BY  ALL 


^d^ebs.      SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
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JOHN   G.  HOOD. 


ESTABLISHED    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


,W\USON-    HOOD   & 

\\   *  *"^  825  Arch  Street,  v>  (J 
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AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 
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Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Views, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade 


W.H.C."  Instantaneous  Drop  Sitter. 
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PHOTO-ART  AMONG  THE  STUDIOS. 

Lafayette  W.  Seavey,  Eso..,  of  La- 
fayette Place,  New  York,  was  represented  in 
the  Milwaukee  exhibition  by  an  original 
and  pleasing  scheme  of  photographic  ar- 
rangement. It  consists  of  a  frame,  sixty 
feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  in  height,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  photographs  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Seavey  from  representative 
houses  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Boston.  The  elaborate  frame 
is  finished  in  oxidized  silver  and  bronze, 
the  exhibits  of  the  different  photographers 
are  separated  by  a  gold  moulding,  and  tbe 
name  of  each  firm  contributing  is  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  compartment.  On  either 
side  of  the  large  frame  hang  two  circular 
plaques,  each  six  feet  in  diameter,  of 
charming  design  and  skilful  execution, 
which  were  modelled  for  Mr.  Seavey  by  the 
distinguished  sculptor,  Theodore  Baur,  of 
New  York.  These  plaques  serve  as  frames 
for  a  collection  of  landscape  photographs  by 
Mr.  Seavey  himself.  The  space  allotted  to 
Mr.  Seavey 's  exhibit  was  further  made  attrac- 
tive by  a  judicious  disposition  of  trophies  of 
armor.  The  photographers  contributing  to 
the  collection  in  the  large  frame  are  Sarony, 
Mora,  Falk,  Pach,  Busey,  Kitz  &  Hastings, 
Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Gambier,  Hardy,  Frank 
Pearsall,  Anderson,  and  Eockwood. 

Mr.  Seavey 's  landscape  photographs  merit 
particular  attention  for  their  excellent  quali- 
ties, but  they  are  especially  interesting  as 
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illustrating  the  value  of  artistic  treatment. 
These  photographs  are  not  simply  literal  re- 
productions of  nature.  By  skilful  composi- 
tion, selection  of  subject  and  of  effect,  and 
by  judicious  handling  of  light  and  shade, 
the}'  have  been  transformed  into  pictures  in 
black  and  white,  possessing  a  high  degree  of 
artistic  merit.  Some  of  the  cloud-studies 
are  especially  fine.  In  one  photograph  a 
feathery  mass  of  light  cloud  is  seen  floating 
above  a  long,  dark,  undulating  line  of 
meadow  land  which  extends  into  the  fore- 
ground. Some  dark  trees  en  silhouette 
against  the  sky  are  all  that  break  the  har- 
monious monotony  of  the  composite  in.  Very 
interesting  is  the  series  of  photographs  taken 
by  .Mr.  Seavey  during  a  recent  canoe  trip  in 
the  eastern  part  of  £\ew  York  State,  down 
the  Ten  Mile  liiver.  A  view  of  the  starting- 
point  at  Dover  Plains  shows  the  river  with 
an  undulating  foreground  and  luminous 
sky — delicate  and  precise  in  handling.  A 
photograph  taken  on  the  following  morning 
gives  a  bridge  among  trees  with  a  field  in 
the  foreground,  which  shows  excellent  ren- 
dering of  trees  and  good  composition  of  line, 
although  the  subject  is  one  that  composes 
itself  happily  enough.  A  view  of  the  canoe 
in  a  landscape  setting  has  the  white  mass  of 
awning  above  the  boat  well  disposed  against 
large,  dark  trees.  Another  photograph 
shows  water  in  motion,  with  dark  masses  of 
rapids,  trees,  and  rocks,  with  the  lights  ar- 
tistically distributed  among  them.  A  pleas- 
ing composition  has  a  sloping  meadow-bank 
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above  a  brooklet  in  the  foreground,  with 
large  leaves  about  it,  a  tangle  of  tall  grass 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  part  of  a  willow 
tree  on  the  left  (very  nice  in  composition  of 
line  and  rendering  of  the  leaves),  and  grasses 
and  ferns  harmoniously  arranged  in  delicate 
effects  of  mass.  Such  a  subject  as  this  being 
photographed  directly  from  nature,  of  course 
does  not  require  to  be  composed  by  the 
photographer,  but  tbe  art  lies  in  accepting 
the  existing  elements  of  composition — lines, 
forms,  and  masses — and  making  them  sub- 
servient to  a  presupposed  picturesque  effect, 
and  of  this  particular  element  of  artistic 
photography  no  better  example  could  be 
offered.  A  clear  and  sharply  denned  view 
of  the  Housatonic  Yalley  has  masses  of 
white  and  feathery  cloud  contrasted  with 
dark  clumps  of  trees.  Very  pretty  is  a  sort 
of  pre-Baphaelite  effect  of  a  daisy  field  with 
the  flowers  and  grass  well  defined,  but  with- 
out pettiness.  The  gradation  of  lights  in 
this  photograph  is  particularly  good.  The 
tall  elms  are  seen  dark  in  shadow,  the  dis- 
tant barn  is  white,  the  mountains  are  in 
half-tint,  and  throughout  the  composition 
these  various  tones  are  judiciously  repeated. 
A  study  of  ferns  with  small  grasses  on  the 
first  plane,  a  dark  background,  and  willows 
overhanging  the  tall  curving  leaves,  is  not 
only  a  most  artistic  bit  of  photographic 
work  but  also  serves  excellently  to  illustrate 
the  modern  quality  in  photographic  compo- 
sition, as  developed  by  the  presence  of  the 
same  quality  in  art  proper.  This  piece  of 
photography  has  the  effect  in  composition  of 
certain  French  landscapes  of  the  contempo- 
rary school,  and  of  certain  American  land- 
scapes by  our  younger  artists  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  that  particular  school.  One 
would  almost  fancy,  in  looking  at  this  clever 
study  of  ferns,  that  it  had  been  photographed 
from  one  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Jones'  bits  of 
landscape.  The  subject  is  entirely  natural 
and  un-composed — a  simple  photographic 
reproduction — but  its  treatment  has  endowed 
it  with  the  art-quality  which  no  mere  me- 
chanical skill  can  impart.  A  view  of  the 
canoe  itself,  ingeniously  taken  in  a  drawing- 
room  with  real  water  in  the  foreground, 
shows  the  boat  on  the  floor  with  an  open 
paint-box  and  palette  resting  against  its  side. 
This   eminently   aesthetic    canoe,    which   is 


latteen-rigged  with  a  ruddy  sail,  bears  an 
Indian  totum  at  one  end,  and  has  on  one 
side  the  inscription : 

"  And  the  forest's  life  was  in  it. 
All  its  mystery  and  its  magic  ! " 

And  oh  the  other: 

"  And  it  floated  on  the  river, 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  autumn." 

Hiawatha. 

A  study  made  on  a  first  canoe  trip  from 
New  Brunswick  to  Trenton  shows  the 
different  strata  of  a  mass  of  rich  red  rock, 
with  grass  and  young  budding  trees  growing 
from  it.  The  treatment  of  the  budding- 
boughs,  and  the  subtle,  delicate  play  of  light 
and  shade,  give  that  peculiar  effect  of  early 
spring  which  is  so  difficult  to  catch  and 
fasten  upon  canvas  or  paper.  Mr.  Seavey 
has  been  very  successful  in  rendering  the 
evanescent  loveliness  of  this  bit  of  nature, 
and  has  done  in  photography  what  a  few, 
and  only  a  few,  of  our  artists  have  done  in 
oil  or  water-color.  J.  Francis  Murphy 
might  find  a  pendant  for  some  of  his  fine 
subtle  notes  of  early  spring  in  this  bit  of 
genuinely  artistic  photography.  A  view  of 
the  Genesee  River  is  a  good  composition 
with  a  rugged  foreground,  with  the  twisted 
roots  of  trees  attracting  the  eye.  A  large 
tree  filling  up  the  left  side  of  the  composi- 
tion accentuates  it  effectively.  "Dover 
Plains  in  Winter,"  gives  a  delicate  effect  in 
half-tones  of  leafless  trees  seen  dark  against 
a  wide  sweep  of  white  snow  and  gray  skies. 
The  atmospheric  quality  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  all  these  photographs,  whether 
the  effect  be  one  of  sunlight  or  shadow, 
storm  or  calm. 

In  direct  contrast  with  Mr.  Seavey 's 
photographs,  so  far  as  the  artistic  quality 
goes,  are  Mr.  Rockwood's  views  of  New 
York  and  vicinity,  yachts,  steamers,  men- 
of-war,  sea  and  coast  scenes,  which,  while 
undoubtedly  faithful  representations  of  the 
respective  subjects  and  good  specimens  of 
photographic  skill,  cannot  be  called  artistic 
compositions.  To  this  statement  I  will, 
however,  make  some  exceptions.  A  few  of 
the  yacht-photographs  show  much  spirit  in 
the  effect  of  the  whole  ;  breadth  and  vigor 
in  the  treatment  of  the  water,  grace  in  the 
lines  and  poise  of  the  yacht,  and  truthful 
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rendition  of  the  breezy  atmospheric  effect. 
In  these  yacht-pictures  the  simplicity  of  Mr. 
Kock wood's  methods  is  seen  to  advantage. 

Mora  sends  to  the  exhibition  his  collection 
of  photographs  of  the  Vanderbilt  ball,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  Among 
them  is  one  which  I  did  not  see  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  visit  to  the  photographer's  studio, 
but  which  deserves  mention  for  its  extremely 
artistic  character.  It  is  the  half-length 
seated  figure  of  Lady  Mandeville,  in  a  black 
velvet  gown  with  high  ruff  and  cuffs  of 
Venetian  lace,  holding  a  plumed  black  hat, 
framed  in  one  of  the  large  plaques  designed 
by  Mr.  Baur  and  made  by  Mr.  Seavey,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  above.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing composition.  An  effective  piece  of  work 
by  Mora,  in  the  exhibition,  is  a  Puritan 
maiden,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Annie  Russell, 
who  is  seen  standing  on  the  seashore  with  a 
sweep  of  white-scarf  drapery  about  her, 
against  a  black  gown.  There  are  frowning 
masses  of  rock  all  around  her,  large  waves 
dashing  up  to  her  feet,  and  sea  gulls  circling 
above  her  head.  In  another  ingeniously 
arranged  composition,  the  Puritan  maiden 
is  seen  coming  from  church.  "Solitude" 
shows  a  pond  covered  with  lily-pads,  with  a 
girl  seated  in  a  boat  near  the  swampy  shore. 
A  nearly  full-length  figure  of  Capoul,  the 
tenor,  in  morning  dress,  is  excellent  for  the 
ease  and  grace  of  the  pose  and  the  harmoni- 
ous arrangement  of  lines,  besides  the  artistic 
lighting  which  concentrates  the  interest  on 
the  head.  A  very  pretty  composition  shows 
a  young  actress  in  a  dainty  costume  of  light 
silk  brocaded  with  dark  flowers,  standing  on 
the  steps  of  a  rustic  arbor,  with  a  vine- 
covered  background,  holding  a  large  parasol 
over  her  head,  and  with  the  other  hand  ex- 
tending her  short  skirt  in  the  fashion  of  a 
minuet  courtesy.  The  whole  composition — 
figure,  face,  pose,  and  costume — expresses  a 
graceful  and  innocent  coquetry,  and  all  the 
accessories  harmonize  well  with  the  leading- 
idea.  Mora  sends  about  sixty  photographs, 
many  of  which  are  of  theatrical  celebrities, 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  very  good. 

Sarony  is  represented  by  a  number  of 
photographs,  both  old  and  new.  Among 
recent  ones  the  half-lengths  of  Miss  Lilian 
Russell  as  "  Prince  Raphael  "  in  the  "  Prin- 
cesse  de  Trebizonde ,"  show  excellent  treat- 


ment of  elaborate  costumes.  Another  head 
of  Miss  Russell  with  a  simple  muslin  fichu 
about  the  shoulders,  is  much  more  artistic 
in  effect.  The  lighting  is  very  good,  the  ex- 
pression well  rendered,  and  none  of  the 
modelling  of  the  face  is  lost.  The  photo- 
graphs of  Mary  Anderson  in  "Galatea" 
and  "  Parthenia "  costumes,  which  have 
called  forth  so  much  favorable  comment 
here,  and  which  are  now  attracting  attention 
in  London,  are  included  in  Mr.  Sarony 's  ex- 
hibit. I  prefer  the  "Parthenia"  photo- 
graphs, as  showing  the  better  poses,  and  the 
greater  simplicity  in  composition.  The 
"  Galatea  "  pictures,  and  particularly  that  in 
which  the  figure  is  seen  on  a  pedestal,  are 
not  as  purely  classical  in  effect.  A  large 
head  of  Levy,  the  cornet-player,  is  well- 
lighted,  and  the  fur  cap  and  collar  are  ex- 
cellently rendered.  A  good  piece  of  work, 
as  regards  accessory,  is  a  photograph  in 
which  Miss  Clara  Morris  in  a  somewhat 
dilapidated  stage  hunting-costume,  is  seen 
standing  in  a  landscape  at  the  edge  of  a 
stream,  with  a  castle  in  the  distance. 

Pach  Brothers  send  a  number  of  recently 
taken  photographs  of  college  and  camp 
scenes,  besides  views  of  houses  exterior  and 
interior.  The  "  Dress  Parade  at  West 
Point,"  "  The  Princeton  Graduating  Class," 
"The  Harvard  Crew,"  "  The  Famous  Yale 
College  Fence,  with  the  students  seated  on 
it,"  are  all  faithfully  reproduced.  A  good 
piece  of  landscape  photography  is  a  vista  of 
trees  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  A  view 
of  the  Astor  picture-gallery  is  well  lighted, 
and  shows  good  reproduction  of  pictures, 
but  the  tasteless  arrangement  of  the  glass 
chandelier,  circular  divan,  etc.,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  call  the  picture  artistic.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  photog- 
rapher. A  number  of  interiors  of  the 
Vanderbilt,  Astor,  and  other  New  York 
mansions  are  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
extreme  of  vulgarity  to  which  the  decora- 
tive art  mania  is  carried  by  members  of  the 
New  York  plutocracy.  Another  interesting 
view  is  that  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  a  state  of  repose. 

Some  large  photographs  by  Busey,  of 
Baltimore,  have  a  distinct  personal  character, 
and  possess  considerable  artistic  quality.  A 
half-length  of  a  lady  with  a  delicate  profile, 
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in  a  black  velvet  gown  with  white  Spanish 
lace  drapery  about  the  shoulders,  has  ex- 
cellent distribution  of  masses  and  effect  of 
light  and  shade  The'sweep  of  black  velvet 
is  well  given,  and  the  arrangement  of  lines 
as  well  as  the  pose,  are  very  good.  A  nice, 
simple  photograph  is  a  half-length  of  a 
young  lady  in  a  dark  walking-costume,  and 
a  dark  hat,  forming  a  becoming  frame  for 
her  pale  face  and  blonde  hair.  A  conspicu- 
ous, audacious,  but  photographically  effec- 
tive and  well-arranged  composition,  shows 
an  imposing  woman  standing,  resting  her 
hands  on  a  chair,  over  which  is  thrown  a 
piece  of  brocaded  drapery  upon  which  a 
small  shaggy  terrier  is  reposing.  Above  the 
chair  rises  a  tiled  chimney-piece,  upheld  by 
caryatides.  The  long-trained  gown  is  richly 
embroidered  and  brocaded,  the  hat  is  covered 
with  nodding  plumes  of  different  tones,  dis- 
posed in  a  striking  manner.  Long  mitts 
complete  the  costume.  The  carpet  in  the 
foreground  harmonizes  in  design  and  ar- 
rangement of  masses  with  the  costume, 
drapery,  and  accessories  of  the  background. 
In  this  respect  the  photograph  is  a  fine  in- 
stance of  skill  in  composition. 

A  large  composition  in  which  the  central 
idea  is  supposed  to  be  a  lady  in  black  velvet 
reclining  in  a  sort  of  lounge-chair,  has  a 
background  of  picture-tapestry  which  is 
altogether  too  obtrusive.  A  large,  dark, 
carved  cabinet  is  at  the  head  of  the  lounge, 
and  near  it  on  the  floor  is  a  large  cushion. 
The  figure  in  itself  is  very  well,  but  the 
delicate,  willowy  grace  of  the  subject  is 
marred  by  the  heavy,  awkward  accessories, 
and  there  is  too  much  black  in  the  color- 
scheme.  The  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
same  subject,  treated  with  delicacy  and  ap- 
preciation, form-  a  picture  of  much  distinc- 
tion and  grace,  thus  illustrating  the  impor- 
tance of  properly  developing  the  individuality 
of  every  person  photographed,  and  consider- 
ing what  style  of  treatment  or  of  accessory 
is  best  suited  to  his  or  her  character.  An 
exceptionally  fine  head,  also  by  Busey,  is 
that  of  a  young  man  with  long,  curling  hair, 
a  small  cap  with  one  straight  plume  fastened 
;n  it,  and  a  remarkable  profile  in  a  heroic 
pose.  It  is  picturesque,  artistic,  and  full  of 
poetic  suggestion. 

Some  new  and  good  features  in  accessory 


of  the  realistic  order,  are  seen  in  the  large 
photographs  by  Frank  E.  Pearsall,  of 
Brooklyn.  They  are  mostly  domestic  scenes, 
and  are  much  more  sensibly  treated  than 
is  usual  with  photographers  who  attempt 
such  compositions.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  shows  four  children  grouped  about 
a  sofa  with  their  toys,  in  a  comfortable, 
home-like  parlor.  The  toys  are  original  and 
effective,  and  include  a  large  pottery  pug- 
dog,  an  inquisitive  pottery  cat  peering  from 
under  the  sofa,  a  pottery  dressed-up  monkey, 
and  a  Polichinelle  lying  at  full  length  on  a 
hassock,  besides  an  elephant  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  children.  The  accessories  of  fur- 
niture are  well  chosen.  A  nice  interior 
frames  the  figure  of  a  bride.  A  cottage  ex- 
terior with  flowers  in  pots  makes  a  good 
background  for  two  female  figures.  Another 
well-arranged  domestic  interior  has  the 
figures  of  a  lady  and  gentleman.  An  in- 
genious accessory  introduced  by  Mr.  Pearsall 
into  many  of  these  interiors  is  a  tall  clock 
so  arranged  as  to  record  the  date  of  the 
taking  of  the  photograph. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  of  Philadelphia,  send 
a  number  of  large  photographs  of.  theatrical 
celebrities.  One  of  "  Lotta  "  shows  her  in 
a  short  satin  frock,  half  kneeling  in  an  arm- 
chair, resting  one  foot  on  a  cushion.  The 
treatment  is  in  harmony  with  the  character 
of  the  subject.  A  fine  photograph  is  that 
of  Mine.  Modjeska,  in  the  character  of 
"  Marie  Stuart,"  in  which  she  is  seen  in  an 
exquisite  white  costume,  standing  in  the 
moonlight  in  the  garden  of  Potheringay 
Castle,  with  the  Castle  seen  in  the  distance. 
This  is  a  highly  artistic  piece  of  work.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  another  photograph 
of  Mme.  Modjeska  in  a  costume  of  black 
silk  covered  with  bugles,  in  which  she  is 
seen  seated  in  an  armchair  with  some  hideous, 
square  footstools  planted  in  the  foreground. 
In  another  variation  of  the  same  photograph, 
the  stools  have  been  pushed  back  so  that 
only  part  of  each  appears,  and  the  effect  is 
much  better. 

Pach,  of  New  York,  sends  many  theat- 
rical photographs,  as  does  also  Mr.  Anderson, 
whose  portraits  of  John  McCullough  in  a 
Roman  toga  show  good  lighting  and  treat- 
ment of  drapery.  The  photograph  of  Miss 
Cay  van   as   "  Jocasta  "   is    vulgar  and   in- 
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artistic  in  pose,  and  lacks  the  dignity  and 
repose  of  the  subject.  Some  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  Miss  Carrie  Turner  show  good 
lighting  and  an  elaborate  costume  well- 
rendered.  Many  of  these  photographs  show 
fine  work  in  the  textures.  Portraits  of  Miss 
Pixley,  Miss  Gallagher,  and  other  young- 
actresses  offer  satisfactory  effects.  Moreno 
sends  a  number  of  photographs  which  I 
have  already  described.  His  work  is  gener- 
ally effective  and  good  in  the  lighting.  He 
appears  to  like  a  certain  feathery  effect  of 
the  hair,  which  almost  all  of  his  female  por- 
traits have. 

Eitz  &  Hastings,  of  Boston,  are  repre- 
sented by  some  good  work.  They  are 
especially  fortunate  in  the  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  accessories.  Particularly  noticeable 
is  a  large  portrait  of  Miss  Sadie  Martinot,  in 
a  white  plumed  hat  and  white  scarf.  Good 
in  treatment  of  drapery  is  the  figure  of  a 
lady  in  black  velvet,  leaning  against  a  large 
carved  cabinet.  As  a  whole  the  exhibit 
does  great  credit  to  all  the  photographers 
contributing,  and  to  Mr.  Seavey  as  the 
originator  of  the  idea  of  collecting  the  work 
shown. 

Charlotte  Adams. 


AFTER  THE  CONVENTION. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  13,  1883. 

Friend  Wilson  :  Being,  as  it  were,  "  in 
a  corner  "  with  nothing  better  to  do,  I  aim 
my  pencil  Philadelpbiaward. 

I  arrived  home  yesterday  morning,  safe 
and  well.  Some  five  or  six  hours  later  I 
had  my  legs  knocked  from  under  me  by  an 
unseen  stroke,  like  a  blow  from  a  sledge- 
hammer in  the  lower  region  of  my  back. 
What  promised  a  good  case  of  paralysis  has 
dwindled  to  common-place  lumbago  with  a 
few  days  in  bed  to  recover  from. 

Here  in  bed,  surrounded  by  photographs 
given  me  by  friends  at  Milwaukee,  I  am 
enjoying  over  again  the  pleasures  I  found 
there  in  the  hearty  greetings  of  hundreds 
of  friends,  and  the  beautiful  things  I  saw 
in  photography,  the  foremost  of  which  were 
your  magnificent  views  of  Egypt. 

For  years  I  have  felt  much  pride,  and 
secretly  wore  a  championship  belt  (in  my 
mind),  over  the  Cleveland  Meeting,  in  '70, 


but  I  have  unbuckled  it  and  passed  it  over 
(again  in  my  mind)  to  Sherman  and  Arm- 
strong. 

The  Milwaukee  meeting  has  proclaimed 
the  glory  and  might  of  photography.  The 
P.  A.  of  A.  rode  into  and  sailed  out  of  the 
Cream  City  upon  a  higher  wave  of  success 
than  had  been  reached  before.  I  trust 
Cincinnati  will  not  allow  the  boom  to  sub- 
side. 

I  wonder,  does  the  average  photographer 
appreciate  the  advantages  offered  by  these 
meetings,  where  he  may  meet  the  best 
workers  in  the  profession,  ready  and  willing 
to  impart  knowledge  of  the  best  methods, 
and  devices  freely  given  and  demonstrated? 
No  secrets  or  mysteries.  No  robbing  of  an 
ignorant  beginner  of  his  last  dollar  for  a 
pretended  and  sometimes  worthless  process 
or  improvement.  Allow  me  to  take  by  the 
hand  some  of  these  men  comparatively  new 
to  the  business  and  lead  them  back  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-six  years,  when  little  was 
known  by  the  best  skilled  in  the  new  art  of 
photography,  then  practised  in  the  name  of 
daguerrotype.  Every  advance  step  in  pro- 
gress, if  not  worked  out  by  the  operator 
himself,  was  taken  at  an  expense  of  from 
$5  to  $50.  The  big  fish  ate  the  little  ones 
— the  shark  and  the  sucker  story  is  an  old 
one. 

If  there  was  a  point  of  excellence  notice- 
able beyond  the  common  average  in  a  man's 
work,  there  was  supposed  to  be  a  secret 
something  lurking  about  his  buff,  his  coat- 
ing-boxes, or  mercury  bath,  and  it  took  a 
bank-note  to  fathom  it,  the  poor,  blind 
workers  gladly  paying  for  supposed  advan- 
tages which  in  many  cases  they  never  got. 
In  those  days  I  paid  many  dollars  for  pro- 
cesses and  dodges  which  in  fact  were  worth- 
less, but  in  fancy  were  supposed  to  be  valu- 
able. The  first  few  years  of  my  practice  I 
repeatedly  took  full  instructions  from  men 
in  advance  of  me. 

Now,  a  man  has  c  nly  to  throw  himself  in 
the  way  of  it,  open  his  eyes  and  ears,  and 
take  in  all  he  can  hold,/ree  of  cost. 

I  am  thinking  of  Chautauqua  and  the 
advantages  that  would  come  of  it  as  a  per- 
manent place  of  meeting,  where,  with  our 
own  buildings,  a  model  operating-room,  all 
the  facilities  for   work  and  demonstrations 
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on  a  limited  or  extended  scale,  competent 
instructors  in  all  departments  to  be  retained 
through  the  season,  the  place  open  through 
the  hot  months,  and  members  free  to  come 
and  go  as  they  pleased  ;  where  friends  from 
remote  places  could  arrange  to  spend  a  few 
days  or  weeks  by  special  arrangement ; 
where  photographic  practice  and  recreation 
could  be  blended,  profit  and  pleasure  cap- 
tured at  once.  "We  shall  talk  more  of  this 
again. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  Kyder. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  CONVENTION. 

Specials. — Among  the  special  features  of 
the  Milwaukee  Convention,  which  we  be- 
lieve we  forgot  to  notice  in  our  last  issue, 
were,  first,  the  magnificently  arranged  dark- 
room, which  was  erected  in  the  middle  of 
one  end  of  the  building,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  all  who  desired  to  develop  their 
plates  on  the  spot.  This  was  largely  accepted 
by  the  many  photographers  who  brought 
their  cameras  with  them,  and  found  of  great 
benefit  to  them.  It  was  also  of  great  service 
to  dry-plate  manufacturers,  who  exposed 
and  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  craft, 
and  formed  therefore,  as  it  were,  a  school  of 
development,  much  to  the  enjoyment  and 
profit  of  the  many  who  came  to  learn  more 
about  this  very  interesting  process. 

Another  great  novelty  was  the  exhibition 
of  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Toronto,  of  his  method  of 
making  portraits  by  the  electric  light.  One 
of  the  basements  of  the  Exhibition  Building 
was  devoted  to  this  purpose,  where  Mr. 
Dixon  held  forth  from  time  to  time  to  de- 
lighted and  interested  audiences.  The  low- 
ness  of  the  ceiling  compelled  him  to  place 
his  lights  nearer  to  his  subjects  than  he  de- 
sired, but  that  objection  was  overcome  by 
the  use  of  hand  screens  and  other  accesso- 
ries, and  some  splendid  results  were  secured. 

The  only  evening  entertainment  besides 
Mr.  Dixon's  was  the  illustrated  lecture  by 
Mr.  Edward  L.  "Wilson,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing of  the  Convention  week  in  one  corner 
of  the  Exhibition  Building.  As  the  pict- 
ures were  all  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  upon  dry 
plates  made  in  America  mostly  by  Mr. 
Carbutt,  brought  back  and  developed  some 


eight  months  after  their  manufacture,  after 
having  been  carried  so  many  thousands  of 
miles  over  all  sorts  of  country,  in  every 
sort  of  way,  it  was  interesting  to  see  what 
results  could  be  produced  from  them,  and 
the  twenty  feet  diameter  pictures  exposed 
upon  the  screen  by  Mr.  Wilson  were  con- 
sidered a  great  gratification  and  a  great 
triumph  in  photography.  The  Milwaukee 
Press  was  quite  lavish  in  its  praise  of  all 
these  things. 


"GOD  BLESS  THE  AMATEURS!" 

So  Said  Dr.  Yogel  at  Milwaukee. 


BY  W.  A.  P. 


I  don't  object  to  amateur  photographers, 
said  a  well-known  photographer  to  us  the 
other  day.  Not  that  I  care  when  they 
slightly  interfere  with  my  trade,  but  I  am 
not  fond  of  their  persistency  in  asking  for 
information,  which  would  seem  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  Cleverly  concealing  his  iden- 
tity, he  enters  to  sit  for  bis  picture,  and  just 
as  I  draw  the  slide  preparatory  to  uncap- 
ping the  lens,  he  lets  loose  as  follows : 

Whose  plate  do  you  use? 

Is  it  instantaneous,  or  not? 

How  much  time  do  you  give  ? 

Whose  lens  is  that  ? 

Is  the  Euryscope  any  quicker? 

What  size  stop  do  you  use  ? 

Do  you  level  the  camera  with  a  spirit- 
level  ? 

Do  you  ever  use  the  swing-back  ? 

Is  yours  a  double  plate-holder  ? 

What  developer  do  you  use  ? 

Pyro  stains  the  hands.     I  use  oxalate. 

Are  those  pyro-stains  on  your  fingers? 

Will  they  ever  come  off? 

Which  are  the  best,  iron  or  rubber  trays  ? 

Do  you  dust  your  plate  before  placing  it 
in  the  plate-holder? 

What's  the  cause  of  pin-holes? 

How  long  will  oxalate  developer  keep? 

I  say,  don't  orange  light  fog  the  plates? 

Are  you  troubled  with  plates  frilling? 

My  plates  crystallize  sometimes ;  do 
yours? 

Hold  on  a  minute  !  How  long  should  the 
plate  remain  in  the  developer? 

Does  prolonged  exposure  produce  Strang 
pictures  ? 
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Wait  a  bit !  How  much  time  must  I  give 
on  a  white  cottage  with  a  black  roof? 

Stop  a  moment !  What's  the  cause  of 
green  fog  ?     .     .     .     . 

Then  it  grows  dark  before  my  eyes, 
a  deathly  feeling  comes  over  me,  my  limbs 
give  way,  and  I  sink  to  the  floor  a  cruel 
wreck. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

White  Pepper  in  Photography — Albumen 
Blisters — The  Cause  of  Sensitiveness  of 
Collodion  Emulsions  —  Comparison  with 
Gelatine  Emulsions. 

What  under  the  sun  will  they  next  make 
use  of  in  photography?  Time  was,  when 
few  substances  besides  silver  were  thought 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  light,  now 
the  story  is,  almost  every  body  in  nature  is 
more  or  less  affected  by  it,  from  the  highest 
degree  to  almost  imperceptibility.  All  at 
once  white  pepper  is  pushed  forward,  not 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  being  thrown  in 
the  eyes  of  troublesome  customers,  but  as  a 
sensitive  photographic  body.  The  process 
has  just  been  patented  by  P.  Wall,  in  Eng- 
land. Here  is  the  recipe:  .]  kilogramme  of 
powdered  white  pepper  is  macerated  for 
several  days  in  J  to  1  litre  of  ether,  and  then 
filtered  several  times.  When  dried,  it  is 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  turpentine  oil  or 
with  some  turpentine  varnish,  or  varnish 
employed  for  opaline  plates,  ferrotypes,  etc., 
flowed  upon  the  surface  it  is  intended  to 
make  sensitive,  and  exposed  in  the  usual 
manner.  If,  on  sprinkling  or  dusting  the 
plate  with  pigment  powder,  the  image  does 
not  develop,  it  is  warmed  and  again  sub- 
jected to  the  dusting  process.  The  amount 
of  varnish  to  be  added  varies  from  two  to 
six  drops  per  gramme,  and  may  be  deter- 
mined by  cautiously  adding  it  drop  by  drop 
to  the  solution  (30  grammes),  until  it  gives 
a  clear  and  smooth  surface  to  the  plate.  The 
operation  of  sensitizing,  exposing,  and  de- 
veloping is  as  follows  :  An  opaline  plate  is 
coated  in  the  same  manner  as  with  collo- 
dion, the  excess  being  poured  off  at  one 
corner,  and  the  plate  put  in  a  warm  place  to 
dry.  When  the  surface  has  become  clear 
and  hard,  it  is  ready  for  exposure,  which  is 
done  in  an  ordinary  printing-frame.     The 


plate  containing  the  picture  to  be  copied  is 
laid  in  the  frame  with  the  film  uppermost, 
and  the  sensitive  plate  with  the  prepared 
surface  downward,  so  that  both  films  are  in 
direct  contact.  After  exposure  to  the  light 
the  sensitive  plate  is  removed  from  the 
frame,  and,  being  held  in  the  left  hand,  the 
colored  powder  is  dusted  over  the  surface, 
the  operation  being  facilitated  by  gently 
shaking  the  plate,  directing  the  powder  to 
certain  spots  where  there  seems  to  be  a  re- 
tardation in  the  development.  The  powder 
is  now  collected  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair 
pencil,  and  again  dusted  over  the  plate.  If 
the  image  is  still  tardy  in  making  its  ap- 
pearance, the  plate  is  warmed  and  dusted  two 
three,  or  even  four  times,  with  occasional 
warming.  If  it  is  intended  to  produce  the 
picture  upon  a  clear  surface,  a  transparent 
glass  is  employed,  sprinkled  over  with  the 
pigment.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  it  on  a 
dark  ground,  a  negative  is  used  dusted  over 
with  clear  pigment.  Such  are  the  pictures 
taken  by  the  agency  of  white  pepper. 
Whether  they  will  produce  a  revolution  in 
photograph}'  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  very  warm  summer  brings  with  it  the 
usual  sun-troubles,  and  these  troubles  are 
not  much  older  than  the  recipes  to  obviate 
them.  One  of  the  calamities  to  which  the 
photographer  is  subjected  is  albumen  blis- 
ters, and  one  of  the  oldest.preventive  meas- 
ures is  the  use  of  common  salt.  The  well- 
known  albumen  firm  of  Silberman,  in 
Dresden,  recommends  the  following:  In 
every  twelve  litres  of  the  first-washing 
water  after  the  prints  leave  the  hypo,  a 
handful  of  salt  is  dissolved.  This,  it  is 
maintained,  will  effectually  prevent  any 
blisters,  even  when  the  paper  is  very  highly 
albumenized  ;  nor  is  the  tone  in  any  way 
injured.  Herr  Guidde  remarks  that  he  has 
made  use  of  this  recipe  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  has  had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  it.  The  blistering  is  not  entirely  pre- 
vented, but  there  is  a  great  diminution  in 
the  quantity.  He  has  never  noticed  any  ill 
effect  upon  the  tone,  but  he  candidly  ac- 
knowledges that  his  work  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  reproduction,  wherein  the 
tone  is  not  as  delicate  as  in  portraits.  An- 
other interesting  preventive  is  the  addition 
of     ammonia,    about    fifteen     or    twenty 
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grammes  to  three  litres  of  the  hypo  solu- 
tion. The  prints  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
it  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  and  washed  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Among  English  contemporaries  there  is 
at  present  much  talk  about  the  cause  of  the 
greater  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  emulsions 
over  collodion  emulsions  ;  wonderful  theories 
have  been  evolved  to  account  for  the  fact. 
I  am  told  the  bromide  of  silver  forms  with 
the  gelatine  an  organic  compound,  but  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  have  made 
the  bromide  of  silver  without  the  gelatine, 
and  the  same  peculiar  sensitive  modifica- 
tion has  resulted  as  with  gelatine.  We  are 
further  told  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
different  character  of  the  vehicles,  the  sen- 
sitiveness depending  upon  a  peculiar  state 
either  of  division  or  structure.  This  is  no 
explanation,  for  I  have  made  collodion- 
gelatine  emulsions  which  were  just  as  sen- 
sitive as  gelatine  emulsions,  although  the 
two  vehicles  were  entirely  different.  No  ; 
the  cause,  the  fundamental  cause,  of  the 
superior  sensitiveness  lies  elsewhere.  Bro- 
mide of  silver  in  gelatine  and  bromide  of 
silver  in  collodion  emulsion  are  only  differ" 
ent  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance. I  have  been  for  years  making  ex- 
periments in  this  direction.  I  employed 
the  various  preparations  of  bromide  of  silver, 
generating  the  same  in  bromo-gelatine  and 
in  collodion  solutions  as  emulsions  (the 
former  aqueous,  the  latter  alcoholic),  partly 
in  the  cold,  partly  by  the  agency  of  heat. 
One  portion  of  the  emulsion  was  poured 
upon  the  plate  in  a  fresh  condition  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  dried;  another 
portion  previously  boiled,  or,  after  Monck- 
hoven's  plan,  treated  with  ammonia.  I 
experimented  with  bromide  of  silver  pre- 
cipitated from  a  dilute  solution  of  gelatine 
or  collodion,  allowing  it  to  deposit  slowly, 
and  washing  the  precipitate.  This  I  mixed 
with  fresh  collodion  or  gelatine,  and  pre- 
pared plates  with  it.  Finally,  I  precipi- 
tated pure  bromide  of  silver  without  collo- 
dion from  a  purely  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution,  and  flowed  it  upon  plates,  using 
collodion  or  gelatine  as  a  medium  to  fix  it  to 
the  glass.  The  result  of  all  these  experi- 
ments shows  that  there  are  two  essentially 
distinct  modifications  of  bromide  of  silver 


precipitated  from  an  aqueous  and  from  an 
alcoholic  solution.  The  first  I  have  called 
blue-sensitive,  because  its  maximum  degree 
of  sensitiveness  is  in  the  blue  band  of  the 
spectrum  (wave  length  450).  The  latter  I 
have  called  the  indigo-sensitive  modifica- 
tion, because  the  maximum  of  its  sensitive- 
ness is  situated  in  the  indigo  band  (438-470 
wave  length).  The  spectroscopic  method 
of  investigation  which  I  have  previously 
made  use  of,  here  likewise  recommends 
itself.  There  is  no  difference  whether  the 
aqueous  or  the  alcoholic  fluid  in  which  the 
bromide  of  silver  is  formed  contains  gela- 
tine or  collodion,  whether  the  precipitate  is 
effected  by  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide  or 
nitrate,  whether  it  is  done  in  the  cold  or  by 
the  agency  of  heat.  The  only  condition  of 
binding  force  is  that,  on  precipitation  of  the 
indigo  variety  of  bromide  of  silver,  almost 
absolute  alcohol  be  used,  otherwise  from  the 
dilute  solution  only  the  blue  variety  is  pre- 
cipitated. The  two  modifications  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  are  distinguished  not  merely 
by  their  different  indications  of  sensitive- 
ness in  the  bands  of  the  spectrum,  but  also 
by  other  characteristics  as  notable,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  modi- 
fications of  the  same  substance. 

Fi?,st. — There  is  a  difference  in  degree  of 
divisibility  depending  upon  the  medium 
employed,  whether  it  be  gelatine  or  collo- 
dion. If  a  solution  of  three  grains  of  bro- 
mide of  ammonium  in  one  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  alcohol  at  96°  be  prepared, 
and  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  added, 
previously  digested  with  one  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  alcohol  at  86°,  a  cheesy  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  is  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  in  any  respect  from  that  ob- 
tained under  the  same  conditions  from  an 
aqueous  solution.  If  both  precipitates  be 
washed,  the  one  with  alcohol,  the  other  with 
water,  on  drying,  a  granular  mass  will  be 
obtained,  which  may  be  tested  photograph- 
ically with  gelatine  and  collodion  solutions 
respectively.  A  marked  difference  in  the 
behavior  of  the  two  will  be  observed.  The 
bromide  of  silver  precipitated  from  alcohol 
does  not  divide  in  the  gelatine  solution, 
while  that  precipitated  from  the  aqueous 
solution  does  so  readily.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  when  collodion  is  employed  ;  here  the 
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bromide  from  the  alcoholic  solution  divides 
with  ease,  whilst  that  from  the  aqueous 
solution  breaks  up  with  difficulty. 

Second. — By  the  irregularity  manifested 
in  reduction.  The  blue-sensitive  variety  of 
bromide  of  silver  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  with  more  difficulty  than  the  indigo 
variety.  I  treated  bromo-silver-collodion 
plates  and  bromo-silver-gelatine  plates  with 
iron,  pyro,  and  oxalate  developer  ;  the  collo- 
dion plates  blackened  very  quickly  on  re- 
duction of  the  bromide  of  silver,  the  gelatine 
plates  very  slowly.  According  to  this, 
much  stronger  chemical  developers  may  be 
used  for  gelatine  plates  than  for  collodion. 
The  explanation  that  the  collodion  lamina 
is  more  easily  penetrable  by  the  fluid  agents 
employed  is  not  satisfactory,  since  the  same 
difficulty  in  reducibility  is  manifested  in  the 
easily  penetrable  lamina  of  the  collodio- 
gelatine  in  connection  with  the  blue-sensi- 
tive bromide  of  silver.  The  subject  needs 
further  investigation. 

Third. — The  inequality  in  relation  to  the 
chemical  and  optical  sensitiveness.  Bodies 
which  have  the  property  of  effecting  combi- 
nations of  those  elements  which  are  liber- 
ated by  the  agency  of  light  acting  upon 
a  sensitive  compound  stimulate  the  action 
of  the  light.  The  agency  of  these  acceler- 
ators is  strikingly  shown  with  the  argento- 
bromo-collodion,  less  so  with  the  argento- 
bromo-gelatine  plates.  The  cause  may  here 
be  partially  traced  to  other  simultaneous 
actions  upon  the  gelatine  film.  In  my  ex- 
periments with  collodio-gelatine,  where  such 
action  is  not  supposed  to  take  place,  the 
tardy  action  of  the  chemical,  and  still  more 
so  of  the  optical,  accelerators  is  presented. 
The  favorable  action  of  the  sensitizers  or  ac- 
celerators upon  the  blue-sensitive  bromide 
of  silver  has  not  until  recently  been  shown, 
being  confined  to  nitrate  of  silver  only,  and 
with  pyrogallic  acid  for  fuchsine  for  the  op- 
tical accelerators.    A  further  distinction  is : 

Fourth.  —  The  inequality  in  behavior 
towards  the  photographic  developer.  The 
blue-sensitive  bromide  of  silver  is  more 
striking  as  regards  sensitiveness  towards 
the  chemical  than  towards  the  physical  de- 
veloper (at  least  fifteen  times).  The  indigo 
is  at  the  most  only  three  times  as  sensitive 
towards  the  first  as   towards    the    second. 


This  difference,  photographically,  is  the 
more  remarkable  since  the  high  degree  of 
sensitiveness  of  the  new  gelatine  plates  over 
all  other  plates  is  manifest  here  only  on 
treatment  with  the  chemical  developer  after 
exposure  in  the  camera.  In  relation  to  the 
physical  developer,  the  blue-sensitive  bro- 
mide of  silver  does  not  show  itself  more 
sensitive  than  the  indigo. 

Finally,  both  modifications  show  an  un- 
equal action  under  the  agency  of  heat.  The 
blue-sensitive  bromide  of  silver  formed  by 
excess  of  bromide  increases  in  sensitiveness 
by  long-continued  heating  under  water. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  indigo  variety  is 
not  affected  by  heat.  This  increase  in  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  blue  variety  by  digestion 
or  boiling  has  been  known  for  a  long  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spectral  phenomena 
and  the  peculiarities  mentioned  under  the 
heads  1-4  were  first  observed  by  myself. 
The  preparation  of  the  gelatine  plates  now 
in  use  depends  upon  the  increase  in  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  blue  variety  of  argento-bro- 
mide  by  heat.  On  increase  of  sensitiveness 
the  special  relations  of  the  bromo-silver 
alter  in  a  quantitative  degree.  It  assumes 
a  more  greenish  hue  and  shows  an  increased 
sensitiveness,  not  only  in  the  bright-blue, 
but  also  in  all  the  other  portions  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  other  peculiarities  of  the  blue 
variety  of  bromide  of  silver  (difficulty  of 
reduction,  difficulty  of  division  in  collodion, 
indifference  towards  the  physical  developer) 
do  not  change  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
I  think  practical  trials  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  Yogel. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

BY    EDWARD    L.  WILSOS. 
(Continued  from  page  245.) 

Hospitality  is  exceedingly  profuse  on 
the  part  of  the  Arab,  but  no  more  so  than 
the  exactious  which  will  be  made  of  you 
for  a  "  return  present,"  or  a  return  kind- 
ness, before  you  are  permitted  to  bid  him 
adieu  and  receive  his  blessing  for  the  rest 
of  your  journey.  But  I  believe  this  also 
was  somewhat  the  way  in  the  olden  times, 
and    perhaps  this    conservative  people  are 
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not  so  much  to  blame.  I  have  spoken 
several  times  of  the  way  in  which  the 
women  of  the  Desert  carry  upon  their  per- 
sons such  property  as  they  may  have  in  the 
way  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones. 
Sometimes  this  seems  to  be  carried  to  an 
extent  that  is  hard  to  understand.  We  are 
taught  to  look  upon  this  people  as  a  poor 
people,  having  but  little  in  this  world  ;  but 
they  do  collect  together  from  time  to  time 
some  little  property,  and,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  liable  to  be  turned  away  from  their 
homes  at  any  time,  they  practise  carrying 
what  they  own  about  their  persons.  It  is 
no  new  thing.  If  we  ever  go  to  the  Plain 
of  Jezreel  together,  we  will  have  brought 
to  our  minds  the  time  when  Gideon  said 
unto  his  people,  "  I  would  desire  a  request 
of  you,  that  you  would  give  me  every  man 
the  ear-rings  of  his  prey."  (For  they  had 
golden  ear-rings,  because  they  were  Ishmael- 
ites.)  "And  they  answered,  '  We  will  will- 
ingly give  them.'  And  they  spread  a  gar- 
ment, and  did  cast  therein  every  man  the 
ear-rings  of  his  prey.  And  the  weight  of 
the  golden  ear-rings  that  he  requested  was 
a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of 
gold ;  beside  ornaments,  and  collars,  and 
purple  raiment  that  was  on  the  kings  of 
Midian,  and  beside  the  chains  that  were 
about  their  camels'  necks."  (Judges  viii : 
24-27.)  And  so  to-day  we  find  these  women 
oftentimes  wearing  ornaments  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  upon  their  persons  in  consider- 
able quantities,  or,  if  they  do  not  wear  them, 
they  carry  them  along.  What  we  more 
than  once  noticed  was  this,  that  the  Sheykh 
of  the  tribe  with  whom  we  settled  at  any 
time  for  our  camels  or  for  escort  was  ex- 
ceedingly "human"  on  the  gold  and  silver 
question.  Our  conferences  with  him  were 
always  secret.  In  making  a  bargain  it  was 
always  agreed  that  first  we  should  pay  him 
a  certain  amount  for  himself,  and  then  a 
certain  amount  further  was  to  be  paid 
which  he  would  divide  with  the  members 
of  his  tribe.  It  was  very  curious  to  see  his 
humanity  when  paying  him  those  sums,  for 
with  the  greatest  care  and  secrecy  he  would 
tie  up  his  own  portion  in  one  corner  of  his 
garment,  and  then,  after  receiving  a  second 
sum,  would  either  allow  his  confreres  to 
come  in  our  tent  and  receive  their  portion 


or  would  go  out  to  them  and  settle  it.  But 
if  you  ever  travel  in  the  Desert,  do  not 
delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that  a  strict 
fulfilment  of  any  bargain  he  may  make 
will  be  received  as  final  on  the  part  of  the 
Bedouin,  even  though  you  make  the  con- 
tract after  the  strictest  form.  He  will  ex- 
pect you  to  make  him  a  present  of  back- 
sheesh in  addition.  Well  do  I  remember 
to  what  extent  we  were  expected  to  do  this 
when  leaving  Petra  and  Akabah,  and  some 
other  favorite  resorts  which  we  visited  dur- 
ing our  winter  excursion. 

I  have  been  asked,  more  than  anything 
else,  how  the  Bedouins  live,  and  what  my 
theory  is  concerning  the  Bible  story  as  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Desert 
for  so  many  years,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
wandered  there  before  reaching  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  To  some  it  seems  an  incompre- 
hensible mystery  how  even  God  could  sus- 
tain such  an  army  in  a  country  where  there 
are  "  no  markets  convenient."  But  to  any 
desert  traveller  the  thing  will  seem  very 
plain  when  once  the  matter  is  fairly  under- 
stood. We  are  too  apt  to  measure  such 
things  as  these  by  our  own  ways  of  living 
and  acting.  If  it  is  expected  by  those  who 
are  sceptical  on  this  point  that  every  fol- 
lower of  Moses  had  to  eat  three  good  square 
meals  per  day,  with  the  variety  which  the 
average  American  is  disposed  to  waste  at 
table  at  each  meal,  then,  of  course,  the 
thing  would  be  impossible.  But  the  Be- 
douins do  not  require  the  food  of  an  able- 
bodied  man  of  this  climate  by  any  means, 
nor  do  they  get  it.  If  they  did,  it  would 
not  take  more  than  a  day  or  two  to  sweep 
the  whole  Sinai  Peninsula  of  all  its  live 
stock  and  draw  on  its  vegetable  kingdom 
to  a  degree  which  would  exhaust  it. 

I  observed  that  our  Bedouin  attendants, 
as  we  crossed  the  desert,  frequently  ate  no 
food  from  morning  until  night,  and  very 
rarely  did  they  drink.  They  seem  to  have 
really  but  one  meal  per  day,  and  that  was 
at  the  evening-time,  after  the  travel  of  the 
day  was  over.  Arriving  at  the  camping- 
ground,  certain  ones  would  dispose  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  erecting  their  tents 
and  making  them  ready  for  our  occupation 
when  we  should  arrive.  The  others  would 
join  together  in  clubs  or  "  messes,"  as  we 
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used  to  do  in  the  army,  and,  choosing  the 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tents, 
make  themselves  a  little  semicircle  hy  turn- 
ing their  camels'  backs  towards  the  ring. 
Then,  placing  the  baggage  against  the 
camels,  they  would  proceed  to  make  their 
bread  and  coffee.  Each  man  carried  with 
him  a  little  bag  or  package  of  barley  flour. 
This  flour  was  taken  in  fair  proportion  from 
each  man,  placed  together,  and  made  into 
a  paste  or  kind  of  dough,  then  baked  in  a 
little  rude  oven  made  by  digging  a  hole  in 
the  sand  or  gravel.  The  fuel  was  supplied 
by  bits  of  Turfa  bush,  or  brush  and  dried 
camel-dung,  and  thus  the  bread  or  paste 
was  baked.  When  done  it  was  taken  from 
the  ashes,  a  measure  of  the  dirt  relieved 
from  it  by  pounding  or  wiping  on  the  skirts 
of  the  garment,  and  divided  among  the 
members  of  the  club.  This  portion  of  the 
food,  sometimes  garnished  with  a  bit  of 
onion  or  some  roots  that  had  been  pulled 
up  on  the  route  during  the  journey  of  the 
day,  seemed  to  constitute  all  the  means  of 
food  for  twenty-four  hours,  unless  it  be 
division  of  a  little  coffee  occasionally.  It 
must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  we  were 
compelled  to  live  in  this  way.  The  genius 
of  the  tin-can  and  the  inventor  of  the  indis- 
pensable egg  have  guarded  against  any  such 
miserable  living  as  we  have  described  as 
being  the  support  of  the  Bedouin.  In  the 
morning  we  were  served  with  coffee  or  tea 
and  baked  potatoes,  and  a  chop  or  boiled 
egg,  with  perhaps  some  jam  or  preserved 
fruit.  At  noon-time  we  spread  out  our 
little  lunch-tent  underneath  the  shadow  of 
a  rock  or  in  the  sun,  as  it  happened  to  be, 
and  were  seated  at  a  lunch  of  bread  and 
cold  chicken  and  jam,  or  dates,  or  oranges, 
with  cold  tea  or  lemonade,  and  eggs  hard- 
boiled.  The  principal  meal  of  the  day, 
however,  was  at  night,  after  our  travel  was 
ended.  Then  we  had  soup,  one  or  two 
kinds  of  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  often- 
times a  pudding  of  one  kind  or  another. 
We  always  carried  live  chickens  and  pig- 
eons with  us,  and  plenty  of  eggs.  Sheep 
or  lambs  were  always  driven  along  with  us. 
And  when  having  used  up  our  supply  of 
them  we  purchased  others  on  the  way. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  made  it  very  clear 
how   Israel   could   live   all   the   time   that 


Scripture  history  asserts  in  such  a  country 
as  this,  but  that  Israel  did  thus  live  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt.  And  there  need  be 
no  more  doubt  that  Israel  could  live  thus, 
even  now,  if  the  same  good  God  who  cared 
for  us  while  there  would  take  care  of  and 
provide  for  it  now.  After  all,  the  actual 
travel  performed  by  Moses  and  his  followers 
was  not  very  considerable  when  settled  in 
the  desert,  as  they  were.  During  the  time, 
undoubtedly,  they  lived  very  much  as  the 
Bedouins  do  to-day.  God,  undoubtedly, 
watched  with  special  care  over  them,  and 
took  care  that  their  sufferings  were  not 
more  than  they  were  able  to  bear.  If  any 
traveller  undertakes  a  desert  journey,  such 
as  I  have  tried  briefly  to  describe  in  these 
letters,  he  will  not  fail  to  see,  every  day  of 
his  life,  that  God  takes  very  special  care  of 
him,  as  well  as  He  did  of  Israel,  and  at  no 
time  of  his  life  will  he  realize  it  more  than 
when  travelling  in  the  Land  of  Desolation. 
A  word  about  the  temperance  principles  of 
the  Bedouin,  and  I  am  done.  They  are 
Khecabites — strictly  temperate.  I  had  to 
employ  perhaps  a  hundred  of  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  I  met  thousands  of  them. 
I  never  saw  one  of  them  either  drink  or 
drunk.  And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our 
quartette  made  our  whole  tour  without  one 
drop  of  liquor  or  beer,  drinking  only  the 
water  of  the  country,  as  we  found  it  from 
time  to  time,  when  our  water-skins  were 
empty. 


HOW  TO  EXPOSE  A  DRY  PLATE. 


BY    S.    L.    PLATT. 


The  most  convenient  way  to  expose  a  dry 
plate  is  by  using  a  small  mirror,  say  three 
inches  wide  by  five  inches  long.  When  a 
person  is  seated,  draw  the  slide  and  get  the 
position  by  looking  in  the  mirror  ;  continue 
watching  the  sitter  during  the  exposure, 
and  as  he  will  not  be  conscious  of  your 
observation,  you  can  tell  when  every- 
thing is  right,  and  will  find  it  unnecessary 
to  develop  your  plates  until  the  day's  work 
is  done,  and  can  attain  good  results  with 
any  plate.  In  fact,  to  me,  all  plates  are 
alike  in  my  hands.  I  find  the  Taylor  & 
Green  plate  the  nearest  to  the  wet  plate, 
although  I  have  never  found  anything  yet 
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superior  to  the  wet  plate.  Sometimes  I  still 
use  them  in  preference  to  my  own  dry 
plates,  and  we  are  all  apt  to  think  ours  are 
the  best.  Many  things  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  both  processes,  but  I  believe  they  must 
always  be  friends.  When  I  find  a  man  all 
dry-plate,  I  set  him  down  as  having  an  axe 
of  his  own  to  grind,  or  as  having  but  little 
experience  in  either.  No  honest  man  who 
fully  understands  dry  plates  will  go  back  on 
an  old  friend,  though  it  be  a  wet  plate.  I 
believe  they  must  always  stand  side  by  side 
as  being  useful  servants,  and  nowadays 
both  are  indispensable.  For  outdoor  work 
or  interiors,  in  making  pictures  of  dogs, 
cats,  horses,  children,  and  other  moving 
objects  the  dry  plate  is  superior  to  the  wet 
undoubtedly  ;  but  for  ordinary  work  in  my 
hands  I  do  not  find  it  so. 


HARTLEY'S  DRY-PLATE  PROCESS. 

Messrs.  Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co., 
229  and  231  State  Street,  Chicago,  111., 
furnished  Mr.  Hartley's  "secret"  process 
free  to  the  fraternity,  as  follows  : 

Before  giving  a  formula  for  making  emul- 
sion, I  wish  to  state  the  theory  upon  which 
I  base  my  formula,  also  several  experiments 
which  led  me  to  adopt  the  same. 

The  sensitiveness  of  a  gelatine  emulsion 
depends  upon  the  fineness  of  the  bromide  of 
silver  in  the  gelatine ;  the  finer  it  is,  the 
more  rapid. 

Weak  solutions  give  finer  precipitates 
than  strong  solutions. 

Acid  solutions  give  finer  precipitates  than 
alkaline  solutions. 

Some  have  said  that  the  sensitiveness  of 
an  emulsion  depends  upon  its  being  more  or 
less  alkaline;  the  more  alkali,  the  more 
rapid ;  therefore  they  use  ammonia  to  make 
it  alkaline.  Now  ammonia  partially  dis- 
solves the  bromide  of  silver,  making  it  finer, 
therefore  more  rapid.  It  is  not  because  it  is 
alkali.  Anything  else  that  will  dissolve  the 
bromide  of  silver  and  not  decompose  the 
gelatine,  whether  it  is  acid  or  alkali,  will  do 
the  same  thing.  By  boiling  an  emulsion, 
the  bromide  of  silver  is  partially  dissolved. 
The  more  bromide  that  is  used  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  actually  required  to  precipi- 
tate the  silver  used,  the  less  boiling  it  will 


take,  because  the  excess  of  bromide  will  dis- 
solve the  bromide  of  silver,  and  the  heat 
will  hurry  it  along.  The  more  acid  an 
emulsion,  the  longer  you  can  boil ;  the  more 
alkaline,  the  shorter  time,  as  the  ammonia 
aids  in  dissolving  the  bromide  of  silver. 

You  all,  no  doubt,  have  made  ammonia- 
nitrate  of  silver,  by  adding  ammonia  to  a 
silver  solution,  until  the  oxide  of  silver 
formed  has  redissolved.  I  tried  this  with 
bromide  of  silver,  and  I  found  by  adding 
bromide  of  ammonium  or  bromide  of  potash 
to  a  precipitate  of  bromide  of  silver,  that  the 
excess  would  redissolve  the  bromide  of  silver, 
making  a  clear  solution.  In  like  manner, 
excess  of  ammonia  redissolves  the  oxide  of 
silver  in  making  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver. 

When  the  bromide  of  silver  is  all  redis- 
solved, it  is  in  the  finest  possible  state  of 
division.  I  added  this  to  the  gelatine,  which 
made  a  clear,  transparent  mixture,  and 
when  I  began  to  wash  it,  it  began  to  emul- 
sify. The  longer  I  washed  it,  the  quicker  it 
would  work.  I  thought  I  had  just  the 
thing  required,  but  upon  trial  I  found  that 
it  was  too  rapid,  and  the  plates  would  have 
to  be  made  and  handled  in  absolute  dark- 
ness in  order  to  work  them  successfully. 
Besides,  the  bromide  of  silver  added  to  the 
gelatine  in  this  state  decomposed  the  gela- 
tine, so  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  it  to  set. 
I  therefore  got  my  fineness  of  bromide  of 
silver  by  the  same  theory,  but  in  a  different 
way. 

I  also-  found,  by  numerous  experiments, 
that  the  intensity  of  a  negative  depends 
upon  the  proportion  of  silver  to  the  gela- 
tine. The  more  silver,  the  less  intensity 
and  more  detail.  One-half  grain  of  silver 
to  each  grain  of  gelatine  will  make  a  very 
intense  negative,  while  two  grains  of  silver 
to  every  grain  of  gelatine  will  make  a  very 
thin  negative,  but  one  full  of  detail.  When 
gelatine  is  boiled  it  refuses  to  set  without  a 
cooling-slab,  and  when  not  heated  above 
140°  to  150°,  and  then  only  long  enough  to 
flow  the  plates,  they  set  and  dry  without 
any  trouble.  I  also  find  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  the  gelatine  as  thick  as  is 
recommended  and  published  in  many  for- 
mulae (namely,  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce), 
as  it  takes  longer  to  set  and  dry,  and  is  a 
waste  of  emulsion,  as  intensity  can  be  regu- 
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]ated  by  the  proportion  of  silver  to  the  gela- 
tine, and  not  by  the  thickness  of  the  film. 
I  also  have  proven,  by  repeated  experiments, 
that  gelatine  solution,  when  acid  and  in  a 
jelly  state,  will  hold  200  per  cent,  of  silver, 
and  when  it  is  alkaline  it  will  hold  some- 
times not  more  than  one-half  grain  of  silver 
to  each  grain  of  gelatine  ;  this  depends  upon 
the  degreee  of  alkalinity  of  the  gelatine. 
Mr.  Driffield,  on  page  93  of  British  Year 
Book,  1883,  states  that  gelatine,  in  a  jelly 
state,  will  hold  but  a  small  amount  of  silver, 
and  then  only  as  a  sponge  holds  water;  if 
you  attempt  to  cut  or  squeeze  it,  the  silver 
comes  out  in  solution.  This  is  only  the  case 
when  the  gelatine  is  alkaline,  and  never 
when  acid.  Acid  gelatine  will  hold  200  per 
cent,  of  silver,  and  can  be  cut  or  squeezed 
without  danger  of  losing  a  drop  of  silver. 

I  also  have  proven  that  bromide  of  silver 
formed  from  alkaline  solutions  is  not  as  fine 
as  when  formed  from  acid  solutions;  and 
that  the  weaker  the  solution  of  bromide, 
the  liner  the  precipitate  of  bromide  of 
silver. 

Pure  bromide  of  silver  is  not  sensitive  to 
light,  but  only  becomes  so  when  in  combi- 
nation with  organic  matter,  such  as  gelatine. 
My  formulas  are  based  upon  the  above  facts. 

I  will  give  my  formula  in  detail,  just  as  I 
proceed,  step  by  step,  in  the  making  of  the 
emulsion,  and  will  afterwards  describe  the 
apparatus  used. 

FORMULA. 

Take  any  hard  gelatine  — Swiss  or  Hein- 
erich's — soak  it  for  twelve  hours  in  water, 
changing  the  water  three  times,  during  the 
twelve  hours.  Do  not  cut  it  up.  Take  it 
out  of  the  water  and  lay  it  upon  clean 
paper  to  dry.  The  quantity  of  gelatine  so 
treated  is  optional,  as  when  dry  it  will  keep 
unchanged. 

Dissolve  75  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
(not  bicarbonate)  and  60  grains  of  citric 
acid  in  three  ounces  of  warm  water  in  a 
quart  pitcher  ;  when  the  citric  acid  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  are  dissolved  and  all  efferves- 
cence has  ceased  (from  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  gas),  add  16  ounces  cold  water  and  720 
gi-ains  of  the  soaked  and  dried  gelatine,  let 
it  stand  thirty  minutes;  now  dissolve  720 
grains   of    silver    (prepared    according   to 


formula  given)  in  six  ounces  of  water; 
place  the  pitcher  containing  the  gelatine 
into  hot  water — do  not  let  the  temperature 
exceed  110°.  When  the  gelatine  is  all  dis- 
solved, which  will  take  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, add  the  silver  solution  to  the  warm 
gelatine ;  rinse  out  ^he  vessel  in  which  the 
silver  was  dissolved  with  two  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  them  to  the  gelatine  solu- 
tion;  the  gelatine  solution,  when  the  silver 
is  added,  will  immediately  turn  white  (if  it 
turns  brown,  the  gelatine  is  not  good  and 
must  be  discarded).  Stir  well.  Now  take 
a  bowl  large  enough  to  hold  the  emulsion, 
wax  it  inside  with  beeswax,  being  careful 
not  to  leave  an  excess  of  wax  ;  this  is  to 
keep  the  emulsion  from  sticking  to  the 
bowl.  Pour  the  silvered  gelatine  into  the 
bowl  and  set  away  in  temperature  of  40°  to 
60°  to  set.  When  this  becomes  a  jelly, 
which  will  take  about  four  hours,  cut  it 
into  strips  about  one-fourth  inch  square, 
using  a  silver  knife  or  horn  spatula.  Put 
strips  of  silvered  gelatine  into  a  half-gallon 
pitoher,  place  pitcher  in  the  washing-box 
(described  hereafter),  put  on  cover  and 
pour  the  following  solution  through  the  pipe 
into  the  pitcher  on  to  the  gelatine: 

Carbonate  of  Soda,     .         .  150  grains. 
Anthony's  Bromide  of  Am- 
monium,         .         .         .  720  grains. 
Water,  about  60°  to  70°,    .  12  ounces. 
Alcohol,      ....  4  ounces. 

Stir  this  every  half-hour  for  two  hours. 
When  you  stir  it,  take  washing-box  into 
dark-room,  shut  the  door,  and  by  red  light 
only,  take  off  the  cover,  give  it  a  good  stir- 
ring with  glass  rod,  replace  the  cover.  To 
tell  when  the  silver  is  all  formed  into  bro- 
mide of  silver,  take  a  small  piece  of  the  jelly, 
take  it  to  the  light,  cut  it  in  two  ;  if  the  color 
is  uniform,  the  action  has  taken  place ;  if 
it  is  not  the  same  color  all  the  way  through, 
there  is  still  free  silver  present.  Do  not  put 
this  piece  back  into  the  pitcher,  as  it  would 
fog  the  balance.  When  the  silver  has  all 
been  formed  into  bromide  of  silver,  the 
emulsion  could  be  washed,  melted,  and 
plates  prepared,  but  they  would  be  slow. 
Now  let  the  emulsion  stand  in  this  brine 
of  bromide  of  ammonium,  etc.,  from  one  to 
five  days  or  more,  according  to  rapidity  de- 
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sired.  Three  days  will  make  a  rapid  plate  ; 
five  or  six  days,  a  very  rapid  plate.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  excess  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  partially  dissolves  the  bromide 
of  silver.  The  longer  it  remains  in  the 
brine,  the  finer  it  becomes  ;  also,  the  weaker 
the  brine,  the  finer  the  bromide  of  silver. 
But  by  making  it  weaker  than  is  recom- 
mended here  takes  too  long  for  the  bromide 
of  silver  to  form. 

TO  WASH  THE  EMULSION. 

Let  the  water  run  through  the  tube  to 
the  bottom  of  pitcher  and  off  at  the  faucet 
below.  To  tell  when  the  emulsion  is  suffi- 
ciently washed,  take  some  of  the  waste  water 
running  from  the  faucet  into  a  two-ounce 
bottle  and  add  a  few  drops  of  silver  solu- 
tion ;  there  will  be  a  precipitate  of  bromide 
of  silver.  In  an  hour  take  some  more  of 
the  waste  water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of 
silver  solution,  and  if  there  is  no  precipitate 
of  bromide  of  silver,  the  emulsion  has  been 
washed  enough.  If  there  is  still  a  precipi- 
tate of  bromide  of  silver,  continue  to  wash 
until,  upon  trial,  no  precipitate  is  forzned. 
Stirring  the  emulsion  several  times  will 
hasten  the  washing.  After  adding  the 
brine,  never  take  off  the  cover  of  the  wash- 
ing-box except  in  red  light. 

The  emulsion  is  now  ready  to  be  pre- 
served for  future  use,  or  to  be  used  at  once. 

To  use  at  once,  tie  a  piece  of  coarse  can- 
vas over  a  large  bowl,  pour  emulsion  on  to 
canvas  and  let  it  drain  free  of  excess  of 
water;  put  back  into  pitcher  and  place  in 
hot  water  in  apparatus  described  hereafter. 
Melt  at  a  temperature  of  1409  to  150°.  Add 
two  ounces  of  alcohol  and  two  ounces  of  pure 
albumen. 

(To  prepare  the  albumen,  beat  the  white 
of  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  set  aside  to  go 
back  to  liquid.) 

Add  two  drops  of  the  following  solution 
to  each  ounce  of  emulsion. 

Saturated  solution  of  chrome  alum  in 
water. 

The  chrome  alum  is  to  keep  the  gelatine 
from  frilling. 

There  should  be  thirty-five  ounces  of 
emulsion  when  finished;  if  not,  dilute  with 
water.  Make  smaller  quantities  in  propor- 
tion. 


TO  ELOW  THE  PLATES. 

Filter  the  emulsion  through  a  piece  of 
moist  flannel  placed  in  the  glass  funnel, 
which  is  fitted  in  the  tin  funnel  as  de- 
scribed hereafter  ;  filter  into  a  small  pitcher 
holding  about  six  ounces.  You  can  have 
several  of  these  small  pitchers  in  the  hot 
water;  as  you  empty  one  you  can  be  filter- 
ing more  while  you  use  the  others.  The 
small  pitchers  are  for  flowing  out  of.  Have 
your  plates  cleaned  as  described  hereafter, 
and  have  them  about  as  warm  as  when  you 
varnish.  Hold  the  plate  with  the  left  hand, 
the  long  way  toward  you,  pour  some  emul- 
sion on  the  centre  of  plate,  let  run  to  the 
farther  right-hand  corner,  then  to  farther 
left-hand  corner,  then  to  corner  you  have 
hold  of,  and  off  at  the  nearest  right-hand 
corner  ;  leave  sufficient  on  the  plate  to  make 
a  rather  opaque  film.  Practice  will  guide 
you  as  to  how  thick  to  have  them.  If  they 
come  out  too  intense,  you  have  too  much 
on;  if  too  thin,  you  have  not  enough  on. 
Move  the  emulsion  on  the  plate  until  it  is 
smooth,  and  then  place  upon  screw-eyes  as 
described  hereafter.  When  you  have  six 
flowed,  the  first  one  will  be  ready  to  put 
upon  a  rack  to  dry.  As  soon  as  a  plate  is 
coated,  it  must  be  put  in  a  dark  place  to 
dry ;  not  even  a  red  light  should  get  to  the 
plates  after  they  are  flowed.  The  place  you 
put  them  to  set  should  be  shaded  from  all 
red  or  white  light ;  a  dry  plate  on  a  negative 
exposed  for  five  minutes  to  a  red  light  will 
make  a  transparency  ;  so,  of  course,  will  fog 
if  exposed  too  long  to  red  light  in  making 
and  drying.  The  plates  will  dry  in  a  few 
hours  and  are  then  ready  for  use. 

The  alcohol  and  albumen  are  added  to 
hasten  the  setting  and  drying,  and  also  to 
aid  in  the  flowing.  Gelatine  and  albumen 
flow  more  readily  than  gelatine  alone;  the 
albumen  also  helps  to  keep  the  silver  in  sus- 
pension in  the  gelatine. 

TO  KEEP  THE  EMULSION. 

Take  the  emulsion  strips  and  put  them  into 
a  wide-mouth  fruit  jar  ;  pour  on  enough 
alcohol  to  cover  the  emulsion,  screw  on  the 
top  and  the  emulsion  will  keep.  When 
you  wish  to  use  it,  take  out  what  you  want 
to  use,  wash  it  to  free  it  of  alcohol,  let  drain 
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and  melt.  Add  albumen,  alcohol,  and 
chrome  alum  as  before,  and  flow  the  plates. 
If  you  are  in  a  hurry  and  do  not  wish  to 
wait  the  three  to  five  days  to  gain  rapidity, 
you  can  take  the  emulsion  as  soon  as  all  free 
silver  has  been  formed  into  bromide  of 
silver.  Melt  the  emulsion,  heat  to  140°  or 
150°,  add  480  grains  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, let  stand  in  the  water  at  140°  to  150° 
for  thirty  minutes.  Set  aside  in  tempera- 
ture of  40°  to  60°  to  set,  and  then  wash  and 
flow  the  plates.  But  if  this  way  is  chosen, 
the  emulsion  must  be  washed  in  a  different 
way  than  described  above,  as  the  soluble 
ammonium  nitrate  left  in  the  emulsion  will 
not  wash  out  as  in  the  other  process  of  wash- 
ing. When  the  bromide  of  silver  is  formed 
in  the  gelatine  by  placing  the  silvered  gela- 
tine in  the  brine,  the  emulsion  does  not 
take  up  the  soluble  nitrate  of  ammonium, 
only  sufficient  washing  is  needed  to  free  the 
outside  from  the  nitrate  of  ammonium.  But 
in  the  latter  case  the  nitrate  of  ammonium 
is  all  through  the  emulsion,  and  must  be 
treated  as  follows  :  Squeeze  the  set  emulsion 
through  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas  into  a  large 
bowl  of  water;  take  another  large  bowl,  tie 
a  piece  of  coarse  canvas  around  the  top, 
pour  emulsion  and  water  on  to  the  canvas, 
so  that  the  water  will  filter  off;  with  a  silver 
spoon  remove  emulsion  from  the  canvas  into 
another  bowl  of  water  ;  wash  this  way  three 
times;  let  drain,  melt,  add  the  alcohol  and 
albumen  as  before  stated,  and  flow  the 
plates. 

TO  PREPARE  THE  SILVER. 

Put  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  an 
evaporating  dish  on  asand-bath,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water;  add  to  every  pound  of 
silver  about  half  of  the  white  of  an  egg; 
fuse  the  silver  until  it  has  melted  and  run 
back  to  an  oily  liquid  ;  take  it  off  the  fire, 
cool,  and  granulate.  This  silver  is  just 
right  for  making  emulsions,  and  also  for 
making  baths  by  the  wet  process,  and  will 
work  in  one-third  the  time  of  any  other  way 
of  fixing  silver.  I  have  made  in  my  gal- 
lery fully  timed  wet  plates  in  three  seconds; 
cabinet  heads  of  adults  and  of  babies  in  one- 
half  second. 

Any  further  instructions  in  working  this 
kind  of  silver,  reasons  for  doing  so,  kind  of 


collodion,  developer,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  kind  of  silver,  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  WASHING-BOX. 

Take  a  wooden  pail,  make  a  light-tight 
cover  for  it,  put  near  the  bottom  a  good- 
sized  wooden  faucet ;  make  out  of  galvan- 
ized iron  a  half-inch  tube,  with  three  right 
angles  in  it,  to  keep  light  out,  and  on  top  a 
small  funnel  of  same  material  ;  insert  this 
tube  near  the  top  of  wooden  pail,  let  tube 
extend  into  pail  about  two  inches,  and  con- 
nect a  rubber  hose  to  tube  that  will  reach 
to  bottom  of  pitcher  containing  emulsion. 
The  brine  can  be  poured  into  the  funnel, 
through  the  tube,  on  to  the  emulsion,  and 
when  ready  to  wash  let  water  run  into  fun- 
nel, through  tube  into  pitcher,  and  off  at 
faucet  below. 

DESCRIPTION  OP    APPARATUS    FOR    MELTING 
AND  FILTERING  THE  EMULSION. 


Make  a  tin  box,  eighteen  inches 
twelve  inches  high,  twelve  inches  wide,  all 
sides  enclosed  except  one.  On  the  side  that 
is  not  enclosed  make  a  flange  six  inches  wide 
all  around  the  opening.  Cut  a  hole  in  the 
partition  where  you  intend  flowing  your 
plates,  large  enough  to  admit  this  box,  let 
flange  fit  up  against  the  partition  tight,  so 
as  not  to  admit  any  light.  Put  oil-stove  in 
this  box.  It  can,  by  this  means,  be  lighted 
and  turned  out  without  getting  light  to 
plates,  and  the  stove  gets  what  air  it  needs 
from  the  room  not  used  for  flowing  the 
plates.  Also  this  plan  keeps  the  smoke 
from  the  flowing-room. 

Make  a  tin  dish,  fourteen  inches  long, 
eight  inches  wide,  and  three  inches  deep. 
In  one  end  fasten  a  tin  funnel  in  which  a 
glass  funnel  holding  a  pint  can  be  put. 
Rivet  this  dish  upon  top  of  tin  box,  leaving 
about  two  inches  of  the  end,  where  the  fun- 
nel is,  extend  over  side  of  tin  box,  so  as  to 
set  flowing  pitcher  under  funnel  in  filtering 
the  emulsion.  Put  water  in  this  dish  and 
keep  it  at  140°  while  flowing  the  plates.  Set 
pitchers  containing  emulsions  in  this  water. 
Use  dipping  thermometer  to  tell  when  the 
temperature  is  right.  The  hot  water  will 
be  around  the  tin  funnel  and  keep  emulsion 
hot  while  it  is  filtering.     Use  a  good-sized 
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oil-stove,  so  as  to  be  sure  and  keep  the  tem- 
perature at  140°  to  150°  while  filtering  and 
flowing. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LEVELLING-SLAB. 

Screw  in  top  of  table  or  shelf  three  screw- 
eyes  for  each  plate ;  level  plates  by  means  of 
spirit-level.  On  very  hot  days  or  in  hot 
climates,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  under- 
neath the  shelf  a  zinc-lined  drawer  in  which 
ice  can  be  placed;  in  this  case  the  shelf 
above  the  drawer  should  be  lattice-work. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  working  this 
formula  which  some  might  prefer.  I  do  not. 
But  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  as  by 
the  others,  and  some  might  prefer  it,  I  will 
give  it. 

Take  the  silvered  gelatine,  heat  it  to  150°, 
add  the  alcohol,  albumen,  and  chrome  alum 
as  before,  and  let  set  as  before  described,  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  get  dry.  Make  a  bath  as 
follows : 

Bromide  of  Ammonium,  .  720  grains. 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  .  .3  60  grains. 
Alcohol,  ....  4  ounces. 
Water,        ....       12  ounces. 

The  alcohol  in  this  formula  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  when  all  water  is  used 
it  takes  longer  to  get  the  bromide  of  silver 
to  form.  If  you  do  not  use  alcohol,  use 
water  instead  and  leave  plates  in  brine 
longer. 

Put  this  bath  into  a  grooved  box  the  size 
of  plates  you  wish  to  make,  put  the  silvered 
plates  into  the  bromide  of  ammonium  bath 
and  let  set  twenty-four  hours ;  take  them  out 
and  put  into  another  grooved  box  and  wash  ; 
put  them  on  rack  to  dry,  and  they  are  ready 
to  use,  or  they  can  be  used  wet,  but  they 
will  be  slower. 

TO  DEVELOP. 

A  developer  that  will  work  on  any  plate 
will  work  equally  well  on  mine.  But  I 
claim  that  all  published  developers  given 
by  dry-plate  factories  are  right,  if  the  ex- 
posure is  right.  But  unless  the  exposure  is 
right,  or  nearly  so,  a  failure  is  almost  sure 
to  occur.  •  My  plan  of  developing,  while  I 
use  the  same  chemicals,  is  based  upon  a 
different  theory  ;  making  the  developer  suit 
any  exposure,  no  matter  how  long.  1  claim 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  so  accu- 


rately judge  the  time  needed,  so  as  to  suit  a 
standard  developer,  but  must  make  the  de- 
veloper to  suit  any  exposure,  and  by  the 
following  plan,  you  can  take  any  number 
of  plates  and  not  know  the  time  of  exposure 
or  amount  of  light  on  subject  at  time  of  ex- 
posure, and  if  there  is  plenty  of  time,  no 
matter  how  much,  you  can  make  a  nice 
negative  on  this  plan  of  developing.  In 
the  first  place,  I  will  give  the  theory  of  de- 
velopment, as  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  some 
of  you  that  do  not  understand  it. 

Pyrogallic  acid  is  used  to  give  strength  to 
the  negative,  and  should  be  used  according 
to  the  amount  of  silver  used  in  the  emul- 
sion. The  smaller  the  quantity  of  silver, 
the  smaller  the  quantity  of  pyro  ;  the  more 
silver,  the  more  pyro.  If  more  pyro  is  used 
than  required  for  the  amount  of  silver, 
there  will  be  green  fog  ;  if  the  proportion  is 
right,  the  plates  will  be  clear  in  the  shad- 
ows, and  no  green  fog. 

The  ammonia  is  used  for  detail.  The 
bromide  is  used  to  correct  over-exposure. 
Citric  acid  is  used  to  keep  the  pyro  from 
oxidizing. 

FORMULA  FOR  DEVELOPING. 


No.  1. 


Pyrogallic  Acid, 
Citric  Acid, 
Water, 


No. 
Ammonia,  . 
Water, 
Bromide  of  Ammonium, 


2. 


3  grains. 
1  grain. 
1  ounce. 

3  ounces. 

3  ounces. 

48  grains. 


Take  enough  of  the  pyro  solution  in  your 
developing  tray  to  well  cover  the  plate;  let 
it  remain  in  this  solution  for  a  few  seconds  ; 
put  two  or  three  drops  of  the  ammonia  solu- 
tion into  your  developing  cup,  pour  pyro 
solution  out  of  dish  into  cup  containing  the 
ammonia,  then  pour  contents  of  cup  on  to 
the  negative ;  in  a  few  seconds  the  image 
will  begin  to  appear.  Kepeat  the  operation 
of  adding  the  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  until 
you  get  all  the  detail  out. 

Kemember  that  pyro  gives  strength;  the 
more  pyro,  the  more  strength ;  the  less 
pyro,  the  less  strength. 

Ammonia  gives  the  detail ;  the  more  time, 
the  less  ammonia.  Therefore,  if  you  have 
plenty  of   time   and  commence   with  very 
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little  ammonia,  you  will  get  a  fine  negative. 
Always  commence  with  not  more  than  two 
or  three  drops  of  ammonia  solution;  then, 
no  matter  what  the  time  may  be,  you  will 
have  the  plate  under  control.  I  have  devel- 
oped very  fine  negatives  with  but  two  drops 
of  ammonia  for  5x8  plate ;  of  course,  the 
plate  had  plenty  of  time.  It  takes  about 
five  minutes  to  develop  a  dry  plate  properly. 

If  you  use  the  oxalate  developer,  use  it 
on  the  same  theory  as  the  pyro.  Oxalate 
in  the  place  of  pyro,  iron  in  the  place  of 
ammonia  ;  only  that  you  must  add  the  iron 
to  the  oxalate — not  the  reverse.  Oxalate 
gives  the  strength,,  and  iron  the  detail. 

If  you  commence  slow,  you  need  not  use 
any  bromide  in  either  case.  As  bromide  is 
only  used  to  correct  over-exposure,  it  takes 
off  part  of  the  time,  the  same  as  when  it  is 
not  washed  out  of  the  emulsion.  Fix  in 
hypo,  and  wash  as  usual. 

LIST  OF  ARTICLES  NEEDED. 

Washing  box  ;  heating  box,  for  melting 
and  filtering  emulsion;  dipping  thermom- 
eter; oil-stove;  racks,  for  drying  ;  Swiss  or 
Heinrich's  gelatine;  Hartley's  silver;  bro- 
mide of  ammonium  ;  pure  carbonate  of  soda; 
citric  acid;  alcohol;  chrome  alum;  one 
quart  pitcher  ;  one  quart  bowl ;  half-gallon 
pitcher;  one  gallon  bowl;  several  small 
pitchers,  for  flowing  ;  silver  knife,  or  horn 
spatula — to  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store. 

All  the  above  articles  can  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.,  229  and 
231  State  Street,  Chicago. 

CLEANING  AND  PREPARING  THE  GLASS. 

Soak  the  glass  in  lye,  wash  thoroughly, 
and  put  into  strong  nitric  acid,  and  wash 
and  albumenize  same  as  in  the  wet  process, 
using  the  albumen  a  little  thicker.  Do  not 
add  any  ammonia,  use  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  instead. 

Another  way — rub  the  glass  over  with  the 
following  solution:  Silicate  of  soda  one 
ounce;  water  thirty  ounces ;  rub  dry  with 
tissue  paper. 

"Another  way  is  to  use  the  glass  without 
any  substratum.  This  is  less  troublesome, 
and  just  as  good.  Do  not  polish,  simply 
rub  off  dirt  with  dry  cloth." 


If  the  emulsion  does  not  flow  readily,  on 
account  of  plates  being  too  cold,  you  can 
assist  the  emulsion  to  the  edges  with  a  glass 
rod  or  your  finger.  If  air  bubbles  form  on 
the  plate,  break  them  with  piece  of  filtering 
paper. 

The  greatest  cause  of  failure  is  too  much 
ligh  t  in  flowing  and  drying  the  plates.  Dust 
is  also  a  great  enemy. 

Fog,  if  not  from  light,  comes  from  free 
silver  leffin  the  emulsion.  An  emulsion  of 
this  kind  can  be  made  all  right  by  putting 
it  again  in  the  brine  for  a  few  hours,  and 
washing  as  before.  The  temperature  of  the 
brine  should  be  60°  to  70°. 

I  would  advise  you  to  make  all  your 
plates  in  spring  for  summer  use,  and  in  the 
fall  for  winter  use,  as  it  is  much  more  pleas- 
ant. 

Do  not  have  the  flowing-room  over  80° — 
60°  to  70°  is  better. 

Plates  that  have  been  exposed  to  light  and 
not  developed,  can  be  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  washed  and 
dried,  when  tliQy  will  be  as  good  as  before 
exposure. 

Be  sure  and  keep  plates  dry.  Dampness 
is  a  great  enemy  to  the  dry  plate. 

Plates  that  take  a  long  time  to  dry  are 
likely  to  frill. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  more  intense  nega- 
tive than  can  be  obtained  by  this  formula, 
use  same  amount  of  gelatine  and  less  silver. 
If  you  want  a  less  intense  negative,  use 
more  silver  and  same  amount  of  gelatine. 

Always  use  the  same  number  of  grains  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  in  the  brine  as  you 
use  silver  in  the  gelatine,  and  reduce  or  in- 
crease the  carbonate  of  soda  and  citric  acid 
in  the  same  proportion  you  reduce  or  in- 
crease the  silver.  Always  use  the  same 
amount  of  gelatine. 

Any  water  that  is  fit  to  drink  is  fit  to 
make  emulsion.  Water  containing  lime  is 
not  good. 

For   subjects   with    little  contrast,  such 
as  children  and  fair  complexions,  in  light 
drapery,  use  five  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  am- 
monium in  the  brine.     For  dark  draperies  . 
and  dark  complexions,  use  all  bromide. 

I  have  given,  I  think,  complete  direc- 
tions, so  that  you  should  have  no  trouble. 
22 
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OBERNETTEE'S   &EW  EMULSION 
METHOD.* 

BT  J.  B.  OBERNETTER,  OF  MUNICH. 

Method  of  Preparing  J.  B.  Ober- 
netter's  Emulsion. 

To  make  1  quart  (1  litre)  of  emulsion  put 
2  drs.  84  grs.  (10  grammes)  of  crystallized 
soda  and  2  drs.  3.5  grs.  (8  grammes)  of  citric 
acid  with  3  oz.  1  dr.  43  minims  (10Q  grammes) 
of  distilled  water  into  a  two  litre  (J  gallon) 
flask ;  heat  gently  until  the  salts  are  dissolved 
and  effervescence  ceases  (five  minutes),  and 
add  1  oz.  4  drs.  52.5  grs.  (50  grammes)  of 
gelatine  with  1  pint  (500  grammes)  distilled 
water.  Let  the  gelatine  soak  for  half  an 
hour  and  place  the  flask  in  hot  water  until 
the  gelatine  is  dissolved  (fifteen  minutes). 
Meanwhile  dissolve  3  oz.  1  dr.  43  grs.  (100 
grammes)  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  6  oz.  3  drs. 
23  minims  (200  grammes)  of  distilled  water, 
add  it  to  the  warm  solution  of  gelatine,  and 
also  1  oz.  4  drs.  5  minims  (50  grammes)  dis- 
tilled water  with  which  the  vessel  containing 
the  silver  solution  has  been  washed.  The 
mixture  will  become  milky.  After  being 
shaken  well,  it  is  filtered  still  warm  through 
moistened  flannel  into  a  flat  dish  of  glass  or 
porcelain,  or  into  several  china  plates,  on 
which  the  liquid  should  not  stand  higher 
than  .8-1.2  inches  (2-3  centimetres).  Cover 
the  vessels  and  keep  them  guarded  against 
direct  light  in  a  cool  place,  between  43°  to 
68°  P.  In  2  to  6  hours,  or  still  better  in  12 
hours,  the  solution  will  have  become  a 
gelatinous  mass.  Cut  this  with  a  horn- 
spatula  into  slices  of  two-fifths  to  four-fifths 
inches  in  diameter,  any  desirable  length,  and 
throw  them  into  a  beaker  pf  3  quarts  (3  litres) 
capacity.  Place  it  immediately  into  the 
washing  apparatus  in  a  dark-room,  and  pour 
upon  it  a  solution  of  5  drs.  8  grs.  (30 
grammes)  of  crystallized  soda  and  3  oz.  1  dr. 
43  grains  (100  grammes)  of  bromide  of  am- 
monium dissolved  in  1  pint  (500  grammes) 
of  distilled  water.  The  mixture  should  be 
stirred  well  together  with  the  glass  tube  of 
the  washing  apparatus,  which  stirring  ought 

*  Presented  by  Mr.  John  A.  Scholten,  St. 
Louis,  to  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  and  translated  for  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer. 


to  be  repeated  every  half  hour  during  the  first 
two  hours.  The  longer  the  gelatinous  mass 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  this  solution,  the 
greater  will  be  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emul- 
sion. The  silver  salt  will  be  converted 
during  this  time  into  bromide  of  silver,  and 
it  is  easy  to  become  aware  of  the  progress  of 
this  conversion  by  cutting  a  small  piece  of 
the  gelatine  in  daylight. 

Six  hours  are  sufficient,  although  1/ con- 
tinue the  contact  over  night,  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours,  greater  sensitiveness  is  super- 
fluous, if  not  injurious.  In  order  to  inter- 
rupt the  operation,  let  the  water  run  through 
the  washing  apparatus,  for  which  twelve 
hours  suffice  ;  but  I  wash  with  frequent  stir- 
ring for  twenty-fours  hours,  large  quantities 
even  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours — rather  wash 
too  much  than  not  enough.  After  the  wash- 
ing let  the  water  run  for  the  emulsion  is 
done.  For  immediate  use,  melt  the  slices  at 
122°  P.,  add  for  each  100  parts  of  emulsion, 
5  parts  of.  alcohol  and  2-5  parts  of  albumen, 
and  filter  through  moistened  flannel ;  other- 
wise the  emulsion  .slices  are  preserved  in 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent.  Tralles. 

The  sensitiveness  is  increased  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  proportion  of  soda  which  ought 
not  to  exceed,  however,  double  the  weight 
of  the  citric  acid. 

The  hardness  is  increased  by  the  decrease 
of  the  soda  in  the  bromine  solution  ;  it  should 
not  be  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  proportion 
proposed. 

The  emulsion  will  work  softer  either  by 
greater  sensitiveness  or  by  attenuation  of  the 
bromine  solution  with  water,  in  which  case 
not  more  than  double  the  quantity  prescribed 
should  be  used. 

So  many  questions  have  arisen  concerning 
the  method  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
my  emulsion,  that  I  deem  it  advisable  to 
sum  up  the  complaints  made,  to  determine 
the  causes  of  failures  and  furnish  the  means 
of  preventing  them,  in  this  paper. 

1.  Fogging  of  the  Plate.'— Here  the  camera 
or  the  plate-holder  is  solely  to  blame ;  there 
may  be  an  imperceptible  leak,  or  the  dark- 
room may  not  be  light-tight.  The  operation 
up  to  bromizing  may  be'  carried  on  in  broad 
daylight ;  with  the  remainder  a  low-turned- 
down  lamp  must  be  used. 

I   must    specially    caution    the    operator 
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when  flowing  the  plate,  on  setting,  and 
when  the  plate  is  ready  for  exposure. 

When  the  developer  has  completely 
covered  the  plate,  the  operation  may  he 
carried  on  very  comfortably  with  the  ordinary 
yellow  light. 

The  emulsion  works  so  clearly  that  ferro- 
type plates  prepared  therewith,  after  fixing 
and  washing  for  two  minutes  in  the  mercury 
preparation  recommended  by  me,  gave  direct 
positives  not  inferior  in  merit  to  collodion 
pictures  of  this  kind.  Their  durability  is, 
however,  doubtful. 

2.  The  Negative  is  too  Thin. — This  fault 
has  several  causes : 

(a)  The  plates  have  been  too  thinly  coated ; 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  emulsion  to  fifteen 
centimetres  of  glass  is  proper. 

(b)  Using  stale  albumen.  The  albumen 
is  designed  to  thicken  the  emulsion,  in 
order  to  hold  the  bromide  of  silver  easier  in 
suspension.  It  also  has  a  beneficial  action 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  plate. 

(c)  In  the  earlier  preparations,  I.  made 
use  of  a  variety  of  Simeon's  gelatine  which 
was  totally  useless  for  the  purpose,  giving 
almost  no  image.  But,  to  do  justice  to  this 
gentleman,  I  must  add  that  the  samples  of 
gelatine  he  has  recently  sent  me  are  excellent 
for  my  purpose.  I,  however,  prefer  for 
general  use  Heinrich's  gelatine,  regarding  it 
as  the  surest. 

(d)  There  are  varieties  of  oxalate  of 
potassa  which  are  cheap,  but  impure  and 
acid,  such  a  salt  gives  pictures  having  only 
one  shade.  If,  however,  the  salt  be  used 
only  in  quantities  absolutely  necessary  to  dis- 
solve the  precipitate  of  ferro-oxalate  (two 
volumes),  one  volume  of  iron  solution,  vig- 
orous negatives  will  result. 

It  is  asserted  from  one  quarter  that  my 
emulsion  washed  with  soft  water  gives  flat 
negatives,  but  with  hard  water  those  of  the 
proper  strength.  I  dispute  this  assertion, 
but  shall  make  it  a  subject  of  investigation. 
Should  such  be  the  case,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  harden  the  soft  water  by  a  piece  of 
gypsum. 

3.  The  Emulsion  Lacks  Sensitiveness. — 
The  sensitiveness  of  my  emulsion  in  com- 


parison with  Dr.  Yon  Monckhoven's  is  as  18 
to  14;  in  comparison  with  English  emul- 
sions, it  is  more  sensitive*  If  with  proper 
illumination  the  lights  and  shadows  are  not 
clearly  indicated,  the  failure  may  be  traced 
to  No.  2.  Or  the  cause  may  be  that  the 
place  was  too  cold  wherein  the  bromizing, 
washing,  and  development  took  place.  To 
the  question  whether  my  method  furnishes 
emulsions  which  have  the  same  sensitiveness 
as  English  plates,  I  leave  the  method  of 
preparation  serve  as  an  answer,  which  rests 
upon  known  effects,  but  which  renders  pos- 
sible any  degree  of  sensitiveness. 

I  make  use  of  for  this  purpose,  an  emulsion 
which  has  soaked  for  some  days  in  alcohol, 
that  is,  one  from  which  much  of  the  water 
has  been  extracted.  I  wash  it  with  common 
water  to  take  away  the  alcohol  upon  the 
surface,  put  it  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  melt 
tbe  emulsion  by  means  of  a  water-bath  at 
about  70°  K.  When  the  emulsion  has 
attained,  this  temperature,  I  add  to  every 
one  hundred  grammes  of  emulsion  four 
grammes  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  a 
quarter  of  a  gramme  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  after  frequent 
agitation  suffer  it  to  stand  for  fifteen  or  thirty 
minutes. 

A  trial  plate  may  be  flowed  and  examined 
through  a  light  till  the  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness desired  is  attained,  but  the  experiment 
should  go  no  further  when  the  light  trans- 
mitted is  of  gray  color ;  twenty  minutes  are 
sufficient.  The  bulb  containing  the  emul- 
sion is  then  transferred  to  a  vessel  of  cold 
water,  and  cooled  down  to  a  temperature 
bearable  to  the  hand.  To  every  one  hundred 
grammes  of  emulsion  two-thirds  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  spirits  of  ammonia  are  added, 
the  whole  well  shaken  together,  and  then 
poured  out  upon  a  flat  dish  to  set,  which 
takes  place  in  one  or  two  hours ;  it  is  then 
cut  in  strips  and  washed  in  the  apparatus  for 
six  or  twelve  hours. 

The  emulsion  is  sensitive  to  the  highest 
degree.  A  mixture  of  this  highly  sensitive 
emulsion  with  a  normal  emulsion  is  recom- 
mended ;  it  is  preserved  under  alcohol  as 
readily  as  the  other. 

My  experiments  upon  the  subject  I  will 
make  known,  and  I  desire  further  communi- 
cations of  your  results  in  the  matter. 
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Some  Eemaeks  Concerning  the  Prepa- 
ration oe  Emulsion. 

Two  properties  of  the  bromide  of  silver 
emulsion  increase  its  value  to  photographers  : 
First,  the  unsurpassable  beauty  of  the  nega- 
tive combined  with  purity.  Second,  its  high 
sensitiveness  to  the  influence  of  light. 

I  have  tried  to  combine  both  these  proper- 
ties in  a  method  at  once  simple  and  effective, 
furnishing,  above  all,  negatives  entirely  free 
from  fog.  The  sensitiveness  of  this  prepara- 
tion is  such  that  in  good  lignt,  although  the 
sun  be  not  shining,  an  instantaneous  ex- 
posure is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  best  results. 
Nevertheless  I  have  the  means  of  increasing 
this  sensitiveness  twofold,  but  the  labor  and 
difficulties  attending  are  necessarily  increased 
fourfold,  the  light  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion being  reduced  to  a  minimun. 

The  limit  of  proper  time  of  exposure  is 
difficult  to  determine ;  complete  success  in 
this  respect  is  only  attained  by  practice. 

I  have  found  it  highly  advantageous  to 
combine  emulsions  prepared  by  different 
methods,  those  which  are  highly  sensitive 
and  easy-working,  and  those  which  are  less 
sensitive  and  which  do  not  work  so  easily. 

The  following  formula  gives  an  emulsion 
which  is  characterized  by  precision  in  mode 
of  operating,  that  is,  it  can  be  employed 
equally  well  in  reproducing  an  engraving  by 
Diirer  as  well  as  an  oil  painting  or  portrait. 
It  furnishes  perfect  negatives  with  ease  of 
manipulation.  I  subjoin  some  remarks  con- 
cerning the  preparation,  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed, and  the  mode  of  operation.   - 

1.  Albumen. — By  albumen,  I  mean  pure 
albumen  obtained  by  beating  the  whites  of 
hen's  eggs,  fresh  and  free  from  all  yolk,  to  a 
stiff  froth  and  allowing  ft  to  subside. 

2.  Filtering. — Strictly  speaking,  filtering 
is  unnecessary,  the  passage  through  wet 
flannel  being  sufficient  to  prevent  impurities 
and  air  bubbles. 

3.  Gelatine. — Nearly  every  kind  of  gela- 
tine may  be  employed.  In  summer  and  in 
hot  climates  the  harder  variety  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, in  winter  the  softer  kinds.  Emulsion 
with  soft  gelatines  always  gives  finer  nega- 
tives than  do  hard  gelatines.  A  test  of  the 
applicability  of  the  gelatine  may  be  made  a6 
follows : 


The  silver  gelatine  made  according  to  my 
formula  ought  to  be  so  far  set  in  four  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  12°  E.,  in  a  quantity  of 
one  litre,  that  on  movement  of  the  vessel 
containing  it  the  mass  should  not  run,  nor 
should  it  be  colored  brown  even  after  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  are  three  firms  in  Ger- 
many whose  gelatine  I  recommend — Ch. 
Heinrich's,  in  Hochst-on-the-Main ;  E.  F. 
Crenz,  in  Miehelstadt,  in  Hesse ;  .  and 
Simeon's  gelatine. 

Eor  our  climate,  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
Heinrich's,  of  Hochst-on-the-Main,  furnishes 
under  the  name  emulsion-gelatine  an  article 
which  gives  excellent  results.  I  work 
with  this  gelatine  only.  In  summer  when 
it  is  excessively  hot,  I  add  a  portion  of 
Simeon's  hard  gelatine,  which  variety  I 
also  recommend  for  warm  climates  or  hot 
weather. 

4.  Durability  of  the  Emulsion. — If  the 
emulsion,  after  washing,  is  immersed  in 
alcohol  so  that  it  is  completely  covered,  from 
day  to  day  more  and  more  water  is  extracted 
from  it,  so  that  finally  it  presents  a  leathery 
consistency  in  which  condition  it  remains 
for  unlimited  time.  I  have  emulsions  which 
are  three  years  old,  which  work  as  effectively 
as  on  the  first  day.  It  is  otherwise  with 
emulsions  in  a  thin  state  mixed  Avith  albu- 
men. In  winter  it  may  be  kept  for  a  month 
or  so,  and  may  even  be  warmed  so  as  to  flow 
upon  the  plates ;  but  in  summer  it  is  often 
spoiled  in  a  few  days,  sometimes  it  may  be 
kept  for  three  weeks.  All  additions  of  anti- 
septics are  unnecessary. 

5.  Nitrate  of  Silver. — This  salt,  so  much 
used  in  photography,  should  contain  no  free 
nitric  acid  in  the  preparation  of  the  emul- 
sion. It  should  be  dissolved  in  distilled 
water,  and  the  solution  should  not  redden 
litmus  paper.  The  fused  salt  (lunar  caustic) 
may  be  used. 

6.  Temperature  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  emulsion,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  plates.  Eor  the  setting  of  the 
mass  a  temperature  of  from  8°-12°  E.  is  the 
most  suitable ;  on  the  contrary,  for  the  macer- 
ation of  the  same,  the  temperature  ought  not 
to  be  under  12°  E.  ISTor  should  all  prepara- 
tions for  development,  fixing,  etc.,  be  under 
15°  E. 
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7.  Water. — All  kinds  of  water  suitable 
for  drinking  may  be  employed  for  emulsify- 
ing, as  well  for  tbe  preparation  as  for  the 
washing.  Only  for  the  solution  of  the  silver 
nitrate  is  distilled  water  demanded. 

8.  Washing. — For  the  purpose  of  washing, 
I  make  use  of  an  apparatus  of  strong,  sheet 
zinc,  of  suitable  dimensions  for  two  kilo- 
grammes of  emulsion. 


J^L 


a.  Interior  space  of  wash  apparatus;  b.  The 
cover;  c.  Handle  of  cover;  d.  Gum  tube  for  in- 
gress of  water ;  e.  Stationary  brass  tube ;  /.  Gum 
tube;  g.  Bent  tube  of  glass;  h.  Beaker  glass 
containing  the  emulsion;  i.  Tube  for  exit  of 
water. 

Method  of  Using  the  Gelatine 
Emulsion. 

If  it  be  desired  to  employ  the  emulsion 
immediately  after  preparation  it  should  have 
the  proper  degree  of  consistency  for  pouring 
upon  the  plates.  In  the  cooler  months  from 
October  to  May,  the  emulsion  maintains  for 
a  long  time  the  thinness  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  warm  months  from  May 
to  September,  its  durability  is  doubtful,  de- 
composition frequently  taking  place  in  a 
week.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  in  stock  the 
emulsion,  during  the  summer  season,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  transportation,  the  emulsion 
should  immediately  after  washing  be  trans- 
ferred to  strong  alcohol,  in  which  state  it 
may  be  kept  for  a  year  in  a  leathery  state  by 
extraction  of  the  water. 

To  make  use  of  this  emulsion  again  it  is 
cut  in  small  pieces,  put  in  a  glass  bulb  or 


beaker  glass,  sufficient  water  poured  on  it,t 
and  left  stand  for  two  to  five  hours,  the 
water  is  then  poured  off  and  the  vessel  trans- 
ferred to  another  containing  hot  water,  40° 
to  50°  E.,  till  the  emulsion  is  completely 
melted.  If  it  is  still  too  thick,  it  is  thinned 
to  the  right  consistency  with  distilled  water. 
To  every  100  grammes  of  this  emulsion  2  to 
5  grammes  of  pure  albumen  are  added  (beaten 
up  to  a  froth  and  suffered  to  settle),  the 
mixture  is  well  shaken  and  filtered  through 
damp  flannel.  The  emulsion  is  then  ready 
for  pouring. 

T)ie  emulsion  should  be  put  either  in  a 
beaker  glass  or  a  vessel  with  a  wide  neck, 
and  placed  in  a  vessel  of  warm  water,  30°  to 
40°  E.,  before  pouring  it  upon  the  plate; 
all  bubbles  upon  the  surface  should  be 
broken.  All  this,  of  course,  is  to  be  done 
in  the  dark-room. 

The  plate  is  to  be  brushed  over  either  with 
a  blender,  or  soft  brush,  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  soluble  glass  (1  gramme  of  soluble  glass 
to  200  or  3Q0  grammes  of  water),  then  dried 
with  filtering  paper,  polished,  and  dusted. 

The  flowing  of  the  plate  is  done  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  collodion  plate,  the  emul- 
sion spreading  as  readily  ;  if  the  room  is 
cold,  it  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  slightly 
warm  the  plate  before  flowing.  The  emul- 
sion is  flowed  to  one  corner,  and  the  excess 
poured  in  the  bottle.  When  the  emulsion 
becomes  too  thick  it  is  returned  to  the  vessel 
of  hot  water.  The  emulsion  may  be  poured 
to  the  last  drop  without  affecting  the  purity 
of  the  plate. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  emulsion 
should  not  be  poured  too  thin  upon  the  plate, 
otherwise  the  resulting  negative  will  be 
weak.  The  thickness  of  the  film  should  be 
about  that  of  a  strongly  iodized  collodion 
plate. 

The  plate  when  coated  should  be  laid  upon 
a  perfectly  level  plate  of  glass  (cold),  stone, 
or  metal,  not  above  12°  E.  After  two  to 
five  minutes  the  emulsion  will  have  set,  and 
the  plate  may  be  put  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  protected  perfectly  from  dust  and 
light,  but  the  plates  should  not  be  too  closely 
packed  in  the  drying  case,  they  are  best  if 
left  to  dry  spontaneously.  The  next  day 
after  preparation  the  plates  are  ready  for  use. 
They  keep  a  long  time  after  exposure. 
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The  development  may  be  effected  with 
any  of  the  known  developers.  I  prefer  Dr. 
Eder's  oxalate  of  iron. 

The  following  preparation  should  be  kept 
on  hand : 

1.  A  saturated  solution  of  neutral  oxalate 
of  potassa  in  water.  One  part  of  neutral 
oxalate  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  water. 

2.  Solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  One 
part  of  sulphate  dissolved  in  three  parts  of 
water,  and  to  every  litre  of  this  solution  five 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

8.  Bromide  of  potassium  solution.  One 
part  of  bromide  in  ten  parts  of  water. 

To  develop  a  plate,  three  volumes  of  the 
oxalate  solution  are  put  in  one  vessel  and  in 
another  glass  one  volume  of  the  iron  solution. 
About  a  third  of  the  iron  solution  is  then 
poured  into  the  oxalate  solution,  and  the 
mixture  flowed  over  the  plate  which  is  put 
in  a  shallow  dish  or  tray.  If  the  image 
comes  up  too  quickly,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  ex- 
posure has  been  too  long  ;  but  it  may  be 
saved  by  adding  more  water  to  weaken  the 
solution,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  bromide  of  potassium.  If  the  image  is 
too  harsh,  the  iron  solution  is  added  till  it  is 
all  used  up. 

The  negative  may  be  judged  by  the  trans- 
parency in  from  three  to  four  minutes  after 
the  operation  is  finished.  The  plate  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  solution,  washed  under  the 
hydrant,  and  transferred  to  the  fixing-bath 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  the  fixing  is  com- 
pleted in  two  minutes.  After  the  fixing  the 
plate  is  washed  in  water.  The  time  of  wash- 
ing is  not  longer  than  that  demanded  by  a 
wet  plate — about  five  minutes.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  dry  the  plate  quickly,  it  is  dipped 
in  alcohol,  in  ten  minutes  after  this  treat  to 
spirits  it  is  dry.     Heat  cannot  be  used. 

If  the  negative  has  not  sufficient  intensity, 
which  may  be  caused  by  too  long  exposure 
or  by  too  thin  coating  of  the  plate,  I  recom- 
mend the  following  intensifier : 

'  After  the  fixing  and  complete  washing 
from  the  soda,  the  plate  is  flowed  over  with 
the  following : 


Bromide  of  Potassium, 

20  grammes. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury, 

.       20          " 

Water, 

500          " 

Alcohol,    . 

.       50          " 

Dissolved  hot,  and  after  cooling  filtered. 
The  time  (one  to  five  minutes)  is  regulated 
by  the  degree  of  intensity  desired.  It  is 
then  washed  with  water,  and  flowed  over 
with  a  solution  as  follows :  20  grammes  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  500  grammes  of 
water,  and  25  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
500  grammes  of  water.  These  solutions  are 
shaken  together  until  a  permanent  precipitate 
is  formed;  the  mixture  is  then  filtered,  and 
poured  over  the  plate  until  no  white  spot  is 
visible  on  the  back  side  of  the  plate  (one 
minute). 

If  the  intensifying  has  been  carried  too 
far,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  transfer  the 
plate  to  the  hypo-bath,  where  it  is  weakened. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  it  must  be  re- 
washed  after  removal  from  the  fixing  bath. 

These  operations  are  performed  upon  my 
plates  quicker  and  more  effectively  than  Avith 
other  plates,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
film,  its  adherence  to  the  glass,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  chemicals  penetrate. 

Aids  to  the  Perfect  Working  op  the 
Obernetter  Emulsion  Process. 

It  is  not  a  strange  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  a  new  process  like  the  present  to 
meet  with  such  contradictory  results  in  its 
practical  working.  On  the  one  hand,  bril- 
liant success  and  perfect  satisfaction  ;  on  the 
other,  total  failure  and  dissatisfaction.  My 
endeavor  was,  naturally,  first  of  all  to  prevent 
these  failures,  and  only  recently  have  I  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  principal  causes 
producing  them. 

Their  prevention  was  no  easy  task,  but  now, 
since  I  have  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
it  is  possible  to  furnish  a  remedy,  simple  and 
efficacious.  The  principal  cause  of  failure 
lies  in  the  quality  of  the  wash-water.  Water 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid  or  carbonates,  that  is,  hard  water,  gave 
satisfactory  results  ;  but  where  soft  water  was 
employed  the  failures  were  soon  manifest. 

According  to  my  opinion,  soft  water  does 
not  sufficiently  penetrate  the  emulsion  strips, 
especially  if  the  strips  are  of  any  thickness, 
where  the  inner  portions  are  poor  in  silver 
but  rich  in  the  other  salts.  Those  salts  not 
sufficiently  washed  out  remain  in  the  emul- 
sion, and  are  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  sensi- 
tiveness and  flatness. 
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The  case  is  different  when  hard  water  is 
used.  The  chalk  combines  with  the  acids  of 
the  mass  forming  an  insoluble  compound, 
liberating  free  carbonic  acid,  which  renders 
the  mass  porous,  and  facilitates  the  expulsion 
of  the  soluble  salts. 

The  means  are  simple  and  the  end  easily 
attained,  if  the  mass  be  cut  up  into  the 
thinnest  possible  shreds.  The  silvered  gela- 
tine mass  should  not  be  thicker  than  a  half 
centimetre,  the  strips  about  three  or  five 
millimetres  in  thickness.  This  labor  is  not 
great,  since  the  gelatine  when  properly  set 
easily  divides,  and  besides  the  whole  opera- 
tion may  be  done  in  broad  daylight.  This 
seeming  trifle  is  of  such  importance  that  I 
am  convinced  that  most  of  the  failures  may 
be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  quality  of 
the  water  employed. 

When  the  strips  are  cut  finely  the  time  of 
bromizing  is  reduced  to  four  or  five  hours 
to  attain  the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness  as 
Dr.  Monckhhoven's  plates  show. 

Moreover,  I  have  found  that  the  follow- 
ing particulars  in  my  notice  have  not  been 
sufficiently  regarded,  I  therefore  recommend 
them  again  to  a  serious  consideration. 

(1)  The  silver  solution  must  be  poured 
into  the  hot  gelatine  solution  not  below  30° 
E.,  nor  over  50°  E.,  only  at  this  temperature 
is  the  fluid  milky.  When  it  is  milky  it  is 
readily  cooled  and  easily  filtered. 

(2)  The  bromide  fluid  operates  directly 
after  the  mixture  as  a  refrigerating  mixture, 
and  indicates  a  temperature  of  0°.  When 
so  employed  it  gives  monotonous,  unsensi- 
tive  plates.  The  temperature  ought  not  to 
be  under  12°  E.,  it  is  better  at  15°  or  18°  E. 

(3)  The  flannel  for  filtering  the  emulsion 
can  only  be  Used  once,  a  piece  ten  centi- 
metres square.  If  the  flannel  is  used  the 
second  time,  black  specks  will  appear. 

(4)  The  emulsion  must  be  kept  under 
alcohol  before  it  is  melted.  It  must  be  freed 
from  the  alcohol,  which  is  best  effected  by 
washing  in  the  apparatus  for  three  hours. 
After  the  melting  it  must  be  thinned  with 
water  till  it  flows  easily  on  pouring. 

(5)  The  drying  of  the  plate  must  be  com- 
pleted in,  at  least,  twenty-four  hours,  and 
must  be  done  in  an  airy  and  perfectly  dark 
room. 

In  expectation  that  these  communications 


will  result  in  preventing  failure,  I  beg  for 
further  intelligence  concerning  the  results. 

A  aiJESTION  OF  ETHICS. 

St.  Louis,  September  13,  1883. 

Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer, 

Sir  :  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  in 
ethics.  Suppose  A  commences  in  business 
here  as  a  photographer,  and  prosecutes  his 
work  for  twenty  years.  Suppose  in  that  time, 
and  by  the  most  diligent  attention  and 
study,  A  comes  to  be  recognized  in  this 
locality  as  the  best  and  most  artistic  work- 
man in  his  profession.  In  the  course  of  this 
labor,  he  will  necessarily  have  had  to  em- 
ploy various  assistants,  from  his  negro  boot- 
black up  to  his  chief  operator,  to  all  of  whom 
he  will  not  only  have  had  to  pay  salaries, 
but  all  of  whom,  more  or  less,  will  have  had 
opportunities  afforded  them  of  learning  A's 
methods.  Now  comes  the  question :  Are 
any  of  these  employes,  boot-black  or 
operator,  entitled  to  go  away  and  use  A's 
name  and  reputation  as  a  cloak  under  which 
to  draw  custom  from  A  to  a  new  business  ? 
The  law  provides  no  remedy  for  such  a 
breach  of  good  faith,  of  course,  but  what 
kind  of  men  arc  they  who  will  commit  it? 
John  A.  Scholtex. 

[The  case  stated  above  is  similar  to  what 
has  been  going  on  in  all  trades  and  profes- 
sions for  many  a  long  year. 

It  is  due  to  the  want  of  confidence  which 
the  parties  who  practise  it,  feel  in  their  own 
ability.  The  public  can  see  through  it  quite 
plainly  and  are  seldom  influenced  by  it,  even 
when  backed  upVy  good  work — which  it 
seldom  is. 

No  man  with  any  pride  or  dignity  will 
endeavor  to  build  up  his  trade  and  reputa- 
tion on  the  name  of  another,  no  matter  how 
long  he  may  have  served  the  other  as  an 
employe. 

It  should  be  his  aim  and  pride,  when 
coming  before  the  public  to  say,  "I  am  now 
in  business  for  myself,  I  am  able  to  produce 
the  best  of  work,  and  desire  to  make  or 
break  on  its  quality.  No  one  shall  excel  me 
if  I  can  help  it.  /  ask  a  share  of  your 
patronage,  and  will  try  to  please  you." 

If  he  cannot  do  this,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
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continues  to  lean  on  his  old  employer,  who 
has  paid  him  all,  he  shows  weakness,  and  it 
will  hurt  him  as  sure  as  he  tries  it. — Ed.] 


SOME  NECESSARY  CORRECTIONS 
IE  THE  MILWAUKEE  REPORT. 

When  a  man  gets  up  in  a  convention  to 
discuss  a  technical  process  extemporane- 
ously, not  only  is  he  likely  to  repeat  himself, 
but  also  to  say  just  what  he  don't  mean. 

Moreover,  he  is  apt  to  "speak  to  the 
chair,"  thus  turning  his  back  to  the  re- 
porter, and  consequently  what  he  says  is  not 
heard. 

Moreover,  he  speaks  so  rapidly  that  the 
stenographer  must  seize  his  words  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  wild  beast 
catches  and  gulps  the  chunks  of  meat  thrown 
him  by  his  keeper. 

We  have  therefore  found  it  very  difficult 
to  revise  our  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
conventions,  and  rather  than  misquote,  have 
let  the  thing  go  as  we  received  it. 

The  discussion  of  the  dry-plate  subject 
was  so  important,  however,  that  we  have 
had  Mr.  G-.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis,  correct 
parts  of  it,  and  we  reprint  it  below.  Every 
one  admired  Mr.  Cramer  for  his  straight- 
forward and  generous  answers  to  queries, 
sometimes  perhaps  against  his  own  interests, 
and  it  is  therefore  only  just  that  he  should  be 
understood.  We  begin  as  below,  since  the 
previous  part  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Cramer. 
Indeed  it  was  all  revised  for  us  by  him,  but 
what  follows  came  to  us  too  late. 

Q.  What  will  you  do  if  you  want  to  in- 
crease the  contrast  ? 

A.  I  would  sprinkle  a  little  bromide  solu- 
tion in  the  developer  from  the  bottle  which 
I  have  already  described. 

Me.  Mason. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Cramer  if  he  does  not  think  that  that  has 
something  to  do  with  making  the  developer 
muddy  where  the  dishes  are  coated  with 
some  resinous  substance ;  that  is,  this  alka- 
line developer? 

A.  I  think  that  I  prefer  the  rubber  and 
glass  trays. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  developer  gets 
muddy  sooner  in  the  trays  coated  "with  resi- 
nous substances  than  in  glass  trays  ? 


A.  I  do,  because  the  ammonia  acts  upon 
them,  and  dissolves  the  coating  when  it  will 
not  act  upon  the  rubber  or  glass  dishes  ;  por- 
celain dishes  are  not  practical  on  account  of 
being  white. 

There  is  one  solution  which  I  would  like 
to  speak  of,  which  will  improve  a  yellow 
and  foggy  negative.  It  was  published  in 
Mrs.  Eitzgibbon's  journal,  in  the  last  issue. 
The  solution  is  composed  of  iodine  in  iodide 
of  potassium.  You  all  know  that  the  iodine 
dissolves  in  alcohol  in  making  the  tincture 
of  iodine.  It  will  also  dissolve  in  the  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium.  Tou  take  ten 
grains  of  iodine  and  one  hundred  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  powder  in  a  suitable 
mortar,  grind  to  a  fine  powder,  and  it  will 
dissolve  readily  in  a  little  water.  After  this 
is  dissolved  you  fill  it  up  with  water  to  make 
a  bulk  of  twenty  ounces.  Then  you  have 
a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium. 
If  the  plate  is  fixed  and  washed  thoroughly, 
and  shows  a  yellow  stain  or  is  not  clear  in 
the  shadows,  you  put  it  into  this  iodine  solu- 
tion and  leave  it  there  until  it  gets  a  kind  of 
whitish  color  by  the  iodine  combining  with 
the  silver  and  forming  iodide  of  silver. 

Q.  How  much  water  goes  with  that 
amount  ? 

A.  Twenty  ounces,  as  I  have  already  stated ; 
wash  it  again  and  put  it  back  in  the  hypo 
bath,  and  it  will  dissolve  the  iodide  of  silver 
and  leave  the  shadows  clear.  At  the  same 
time  the  intensity  of  the  negative  will  be 
slightly  reduced.  Tou  can  reduce  the  in- 
tensity of  the  negative  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  it  remains  in  the  iodine  solu- 
tion. The  longer  you  leave  it  in,  the  more 
it  will  be  reduced  in  the  hypo  bath  after- 
wards, and  you  may  destroy  the  picture 
entirely  by  leaving  it  in  too  long.  If  plates 
are  to  be  treated  this  way,  it  should  be  done 
before  they  are  allowed  to  dry. 

Q.  How  do  you  judge  of  the  intensity  of 
the  negative  by  developing  it  ? 

A.  You  can  judge  of  its  intensity  without 
taking  the  plate  out  of  the  dish.  The  lights 
generally  appear  and  take  a  kind  of  blackish 
appearance,  and  the  shadows  will  be  all  out. 

Q.  Does  it  turn  gray  in  developing  with 
this  developer? 

A.  You  must  leave  the  plate  in  the  de- 
veloping solution  until  the  shadows  are  all 
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out.  Then  if  the  exposure  is  correct,  and 
the  developer  was  in  harmony  with  the  ex- 
posure, the  lights  will  have  the  proper  in- 
tensity at  the  same  time  that  the  shadows 
are  all  out.  If  the  lights  are  too  dense,  it  is 
a  sign  that  you  have  prolonged  the  develop- 
ing too  far,  and  you  have,  it  is  likely,  under- 
exposed your  plate  ;  if  the  shadows  are  all 
out  and  the  lights  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
tensified, it  is  because  you  have  overtimed. 

Q.  How  about  reducing  your  negatives ; 
is  it  perfectly  uniform  in  the  shadows  ? 

A.  It  works  uniformly  in  the  shadows. 

Q.  Then  you  get  more  contrast  by  re- 
ducing it  ? 

A.  You  don't  get  any  more  contrast  by 
reducing  it. 

Q.  The  reduction  is  uniform  from  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  ? 

A.  It  reduces  the  negative  all  over  a  little. 
It  reduces  it  considerably  if  you  leave,  it  a 
long  time  in  the  iodine  solution;  if  you  do 
not  leave  it  in  too  long  you  reduce  it  only 
slightly,  and  you  will  have  clear  shadows 
where  there  was  fog. 

I  would  not  advise  you  to  use  that  in  the 
regular  practice;  it  is  only  to  correct  the 
negative  when  it  is  too  strong  or  foggy  in 
the  shadows.  As  a  general  rule,  I  would 
never  strengthen  a  negative  or  reduce  it.  If 
you  pay  proper  attention  to  developing,  you 
will  always  get  the  right  intensity.  The 
most  important  point  to  be  looked  after  is 
the  different  action  of  the  chemicals,  and 
the  management  of  the  solutions  while  the 
plate  is  developing ;  if  the  picture  comes  up 
too  quickly,  you  add  a  little  more  bromide 
from  your  bottle,  sprinkling  it  on,  and  you 
will  save  your  negative,  which  would  be  en- 
tirely destroyed  otherwise,  and  could  not  be 
saved  by  strengthening  afterward;  I  do  not 
like  after-intensification;  I  always  try  to 
avoid  that,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Kobistson. — I  find  that  the  last 
formula  given  in  the  Photographic  Times, 
is  a  good  one  regarding  the  coloring  and 
strengthening  of  negatives  in  the  following 
solution — oxalic  acid,  alum,  and  protosul- 
phate  of  iron.  I  think  that  the  two  things 
combined — that  what  Mr.  Cramer  speaks 
of,  and  that  which  I  have  just  spoken  of — 
can  be  made  to  do  the  same  thing.  Some- 
times it  happens  in  developing  a  plate  that 


the  pyro-developer  will  fog,  because  it  has 
not  had  enough  time  ;  of  course,  such  a 
plate  as  that  is  useless,  so  far  as  getting  a 
brilliant  appearance  is  concerned;  you  get 
all  the  detail ;  it  is  slightly  foggy  ;  you  can- 
not get  good  strong  prints  from  it ;  it  makes 
a  slow-printing  negative.  If  that  is  cleared 
up  with  the  iron  solution,  as  I  mentioned, 
it  makes  a  good  improvement  on  that.  I 
have  been  sometimes  able  to  make  a  good, 
fair  negative  out  of  one  which  would  other- 
wise be  very  poor. 

The  President. — It  seems  that  the  old 
iron  developer  is  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  Wheeler. — I  would  like  to  ask 
how  the  time  compares  between  the  use  of 
the  oxalate  developer  and  the  pyro  developer 
for  exposure  ? 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  think  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  pyro  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  iron 
developer,  but  if  you  make  an  entirely  new 
solution  of  the  iron  and  oxalate,  and  a  strong 
developer  (one  part  iron  and  four  parts 
oxalate,  without  the  addition  of  bromide), 
then  you  may  be  able  to  work  with  a  shorter 
exposure.  However,  the  new  solution  of 
iron  without  the  addition  of  bromide  is  apt 
to  produce  flat  pictures. 

Q.  Will  Mr.  Cramer  give  us  an  idea  as  to  ■ 
the  developer  for  instantaneous  exposures. 

A.  I  would  use  a  developer  diluted  more 
than  usual,  and  give  the  plate  plenty  of 
time  in  developing. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  same  developer  you 
have  given  here,  with  more  water  and  less 
bromide  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  quickly  would  you  develop  a 
negative  ?  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
best  European  authorities  say  it  takes  half 
an  hour. 

A.  About  two  minutes  is  my  average 
time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  getting  a  de- 
posit on  the  plate  with  the  pyro  developer, 
more  danger  than  there  is  with  the  use  of 
the  oxalate  ?  Allowing  the  plate  to  rest,  you 
get  spots  all  over  the  plate,  which  prevents 
the  development,  and  there  is  a  granular 
deposit  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Cramer. — Are  you  speaking  of  the 
oxalate  developer  ? 
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The  President. — He  is  speaking  of  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer.  If  there  is  a  de- 
posit, there  is  too  much  iron  in  it. 

Mr.  Cramer. — The  iron  developer  will 
throw  down  an  iron  deposit  at  once,  if  the 
oxalate  solution  is  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  iron  in  solution.  If  the  oxalate 
solution  is  saturated,  it  will  suspend  and 
carry  one  part  of  the  iron  solution  to  three 
or  four  parts  of  the  oxalate  solution.  The 
oxalate  of  potassium  is  the  solvent  medium 
for  the  oxalate  of  iron.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  all  know  that  in  working  the  iron  de- 
veloper, if  you  leave  it  stand,  the  oxalate  of 
iron  will  he  deposited.  It  can't  he  redis- 
solved  without  a  tedious  process.    ■ 

Mr.  Long,  of  Wisconsin. — I  want  to  ask 
Mr.  Cramer  a  question.  Is  there  any  more 
tendency  with  the  pyro  developer  to  frill 
than  with  the  iron  ? 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  think  ammonia  in- 
creases the  tendency  to  frill. 

You  remind  me  of  one  little  thing  which 
is  worthy  of  attention.  "Where  plates  have 
a  tendency  to  frill,  take  a  paraffine  candle 
and  pass  it  around  the  edges,  it  prevents  the 
water  from  penetrating  under  the  gelatine. 

Q.  Do  you  do  this  "before  developing  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  prevent  the  water  enter- 
ing. The  smaller  plates  are  cut  from  the 
larger  size  after  th'ey  are  coated,  and  the 
frilling  will  mostly  occur  on  the  side  where 
they  are  cut. 

Mr.  St.  Clair. — I  use  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer,  and  have  succeeded  very  well. 
I  have  tried  this  developer — that  is,  the 
pyro  developer — hut  I  have  not  succeeded 
with  it,  and  I  want  to  know  the  reason  why. 
I  would  like  Mr.  Cramer  to  explain  why  a 
plate  which  yields  a  good,  clear  negative 
with  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  will  not 
do  so  with  the  pyro.  I  made  this  developer 
according  to  the  formula  given  in  the  pam- 
phlet— How  to  make  Photog?-aphs,  published 
by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  must  here  explain  that 
in  the  formula  published  in  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company's  pamphlet,  there 
was  an  error  in  the  printing.  It  stated 
twenty  minims  when  it  should  have  been 
one  hundred  and  twenty  minims  of  sulphuric 
acid.  This  was  caused  by  one  of  the  types 
falling  out. 


Mr.  Cramer. — If  fog  should  occur,  it 
can  be  removed  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
acid.  Of  course,  if  you  add  too  much  acid 
it  will  work  entirely  too  slow. 

Mr.  St.  Clair. — I  will  give  you  my 
formula.  I  use  one  pound  of  carbonate  of 
potassium  (salt  of  tartar)  to  one  gallon  of 
water;  I  then  render  that  slightly  acid  with 
oxalic  acid.  I  use  four  ounces  of  iron  to 
sixteen  ounces  of  water.  It  is  not  a  satu- 
rated solution.  A  saturated  solution  is  an 
indefinite  quantity,  because  in  cold  water  a 
saturated  solution  is  weaker  than  in  warm 
water.  I  use  a  solution  of  one  ounce  to  four, 
that  is  easily  understood.  I  take  one  ounce 
of  my  ferrous  oxalate  solution,  and  weaken 
according  to  circumstances. 

Mr.  Atwater. — I  have  used  the  pyro 
developer  and  also  the  oxalate  developer.  I 
have  become  the  friend  of  the  oxalate  de- 
veloper. My  way  of  working  it  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  great  many.  I  think,  as  far  as 
my  experience  is  concerned,  I  would  rather 
use  the  oxalate  developer  on  account  of 
cleanliness.  I  find  it  is  quick,  because,  when 
you  use  that  developer  you  can  produce  a 
negative  without  fog.  Of  course,  plates 
differ.  I  make  my  own.  I  manage  my  de- 
veloper. If  I  want  a  plate  for  keeping,  I 
make  it  for  keeping.  If  I  want  it  to  do  soft 
work  with  plenty  of  detail,  I  make  it  for 
that ;  consequently  I  manage  my  developer 
with  the  plate  I  am  using. 

Mr.  Cramer. — Do  you  mean  that  you 
use  one  part  of  the  iron  solution  to  four 
parts  of  the  oxalate  ? 

Mr.  Atwater. — No,  I  do  not.  I  pour 
into  my  graduate  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid 
and  of  the  salts  of  tartar  that  I  want  in  the 
solution  to  cover  my  plate  ;  then  I  add  iron 
according  to  the  color  of  the  developer.  I 
color  that  developer  according  to  the  expos- 
ure I  have  made,  and  I  know  whether  I  have 
made  a  quick  exposure.  A  person  can  tell 
by  experience  whether  he  has  an  over-ex- 
posed plate  or  not,  if  he  is  any  judge  of 
the  light  on  the  plates.  If  he  has  an  over- 
exposed negative,  he  knows  that  he  has  over- 
exposed it ;  he  sees  when  he  commences  to 
develop  that  he  does  not  want  to  use  as  much 
iron  or  he  wants  to  use  more  iron. 

Mr.  Cramer. — My  remarks  made  in  rela- 
tion to  my  developer  will  also  apply  to  the 
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developing  of  other  plates.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  modify  the  proportions  of  bro- 
mide and  aqua  ammonia  to  suit  the  plates. 
Some  plates  will  not  stand  as  much  aqua 
ammonia  as  others. 

The  President. — Remember  what  Mr. 
Cramer  says,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  apply 
his  remarks  to  his  plates  only.  I  consider 
that  he  is  a  very  eminent  authority  on  the 
general  subject  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing. 


OUR  PICTURE. 


As  we  stated  in  a  review  of  the  subjects 
at  the  Milwaukee  Convention,  to  our  mind, 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  exhibits  there  was 
that  of  Mr.  G.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis.  In 
its  get-up  it  was  decidedly  original  and 
unique,  and  contained  more  that  was  sug- 
gestive and  useful  to  learners  than  we  re- 
member ever  having  seen  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  frame.  By  permission  of  Mr. 
Cramer,  and  by  means  of  a  series  of  nega- 
tives which  he  generously  supplied  us,  we 
are  permitted  to  give  our  readers  this  month 
a  small,  reduced  copy  of  the  exhibit.  In 
order  that  all  may  fully  understand  it  we 
venture  a  few  explanations. 

The  lovely  examples  of  work  which  adorn 
the  outside  margin  of  the  principal  picture, 
the  whole  of  which,  by  the  way,  was  framed 
most  magnificently  in  a  golden  frame  with 
a  velvet  margin,  explain  themselves.  A 
good  deal  of  artistic  work  has  been  done  here 
with  a  brush,  as  anyone  can  see,  but  the  de- 
signs are  original  and  lovely,  and  as  full  of 
suggestions  as  can  be.  The  main  mosaic,  or 
grouping,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  shows 
upon  its  face  that  an  immense  amount  of 
labor,  pains,  thought,  and  brains  have  been 
expended  in  its  production.  Each  particu- 
lar part  will  be  noticed  and  enjoyed  by  our 
readers,  but  we  wish  to  give  a  few  words  of 
explanation  as  to  the  main  feature  of  the 
grouping.  It  is  called  by  Mr.  Cramer  "  The 
Progress  of  Photography."  A  little  boy  is 
seen  in  the  north-west  corner,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  act  of  blowing  bubbles.  A  large  series 
of  these  have  been  started  from  his  festive 
pipe,  the  first  one  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  lower  corner,  in  the  shape  of  a 
silhouette,  which  is  labelled  "One  hundred 


years  ago,  1783."  The  next  one  bears  re- 
flected upon  its  surface  a  picture  of  Dag uerre, 
the  first  amateur  photographer  ;  it  is  dated 
1839 ;  and  above  these,  coming  from  the 
source  of  supply,  are  the  following  bubbles : 
"Petztal  and  Yoigtlander's  Invention,"  re-, 
presented  by  a  camera-box  and  lens,  and 
dated  1841;  the  "  Photo-engraving  process 
of  Tessie  du  Mothay,"  by  a  beautiful  figure ; 
"  Fox  Talbot's  Paper-negative  Process,"  by 
a  child-portrait;  "The  First  Card-picture, 
1858,"  by  a  cute  baby-subject;  the  "Am- 
brotype  and  Ferrotype,"  by  a  waggish  group 
of  bootblacks;  the  "Carbon  Process  of 
Poitevin,"  by  a  portrait;  the  "  Artotype 
Process,"  or  photo-mechanical  printing,  by 
a  statue;  the  "Wet  Process  of  Archer  and 
Fry,"  and  the  "  Dry-plate  Process  of  Cramer 
and  Gross,"  both  by  portraits.  The  last 
bubble  of  all  which  proceeds  from  the  juve- 
nile pipe  puts  the  momentous  question, 
"  What  next  ?  "     Who  can  answer  it? 

Of  the  quality  of  the  work  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion.  It  is  magnificent  and  sur- 
prising, both  in  pose  and  lighting,  as  well 
as  in  all  technical  points,  showing  Mr. 
Cramer  to  be  a  photographer  of  the  highest 
style.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  mag- 
nificent results,  and  believe  we  speak  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  craft,  when  we  thank 
him  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to 
produce  a  plate  for  the  use  of  the  fraternity 
of  such  uniformly  excellent  quality  as  his 
has  proven  to  be.  He  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  useful  men  there  is  among  us  at 
the  present  time.  Long  may  he  live  to 
continue  his  good  work. 

Mr.  Cramer  has  favored  us  with  a  fine 
16  x  20  copy  of  his  famous  exhibit. 


Aqueous  Varnish.  —  Dr.  E.  Kayser 
recommends  the  following  aqueous  varnish 
as  superior  to  spirit  varnish  in  possessing 
greater  durability  and  flexibility  : 

Borax, 10  parts. 

Shellac,  coarsely  powdered,        .       30     " 
Distilled  "Water,  .         .         .300     " 

During  and  after  solution  the  mixture  is 
filtered.  A  few  drops  of  glycerine  increase 
the  flexibility. 
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Items  of  News. — Mr.  J.  H.  Folsom,  Dnnbury, 
Conn.,  is  deceased.  Messrs.  Elmer  &  Tenney, 
Winona,  Minn.,  have  dissolved  partnership.  Mr. 
Tenney  continues  the  photographic  and  stock 
business,  and  Mr.  Elmer  retains  the  artists'-rna- 
terials  and  frame  departments.  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York,  have  a  fine  new- 
lot  of  "vulcanite"  trays;  look  out  for  the  brand 
when  you  buy.  Mr.  S.  R.  Hatch  is  now  can- 
vassing for  the  Lithotype  Printing  Company, 
Gardner,  Mass.  The  Hartley  Process  was  also 
published  in  circular  form  by  Messrs.  Sheen  & 
Simpkinson,  160  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at 
Bristol,  England,  opens  on  December  17th.  Ap- 
plication for  space  should  be  addressed  to  H.  A. 
Hood  Daniel,  Avonmead,  Leigh  Road,  Clifton, 
Bristol.  Mr.  Daniel  writes,  viz.:  "We  very 
much  wish  to  see  large  exhibits  from  your 
country."  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough.  Mr. 
Hal  Elderkin,  manager  for  W.  D.  Gatchel 
&  Co.,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  new  photographic 
society  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Dr.  Vogel  is  ex- 
pected, and  is  invited  to  be  the  society's  guest. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Scholten,  St.  Louis,  deserves  national 
thanks  for  his  present  of  the  Obernetter  Process. 
We  translated  it  for  our  own  pages,  and  sent 
copies  to  our  contemporaries  all  over  the  country. 

The  great  Southern  Exposition  of  Art,  In- 
dustry, and  Agriculture,  which  opened  in  Louis- 
ville on  August  1st,  is  to  continue  one  hundred 
days  from  its  opening,  and  will  be  found  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  interested. 

The  fifty-second  grand  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  the  American  Institute,  New  York,  will  open 
October  3d.  Blank  applications  for  space  may 
be  had  by  applying  to  Charles  Wager  Hull, 
General  Superintendent,  American  Institute, 
New  York. 

Mr.  George  P.  Patterson,  photographer,  of 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  was  presented  by  his  lodge  of 
Knights  of  Pythias  with  a  very  handsome  cane, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  birthday. 


The  Metallic  Case  for  holding  bottles  of 
developer  and  other  fluids,  advertised  by  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  should  be  in  every 
"kit"  photographic.  No  more  slopping  and 
spilling  now,  for  it  can  be  prevented.  Read 
the  advertisement,  and  profit  by  what  it  says. 
It  is  a  cute  arrangement,  and  as  certain  as  it  is 
cute. 


Treasurer's  Report,  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 
Clinton,  Iowa,  September  9,  18S3. 

There  are  several  patties  who  have  not  handed 
in  their  contributions  yet,  who  have  promised 
some,  and  I  have  been  waiting  to  hear  from 
them  before  making  my  final  report.  I  received 
From  J.  E.  Beebe,  former  Treasurer $234  09 

Dues  and  fees 1434  83 

Contribution  to  general  fund 1340  95 

Per  cent,  on  cigars  and  restaurant 12  05 

E.  L.  Wilson's  lecture 74  90 

Total $3096  82 

Paid  Pres.  and  Sec,  vouchers 2583  52 

Leaving  cash  on  hand $513  30 

J.  H.  Reed, 

Treasurer. 


Mosaics,  1884,  invites  practical,  useful  articles 
for  its  pages  from  all  who  can  help  make  it 
good.  All  authors  of  articles  receive  a  cloth- 
bound  copy  free.     Articles  desired  at  once. 


The  Two  Processes — Obernetter's  original 
and  Hartley's  humbug — can  now  be  compared, 
for  we  print  them  both  in  our  present  issue. 
How,  and  how  far,  Mr.  Hartley  borrowed  his 
from  Mr.  Obernetter  any  one  can  see.  How 
valuable  each  one  is  must  be  proven  by  our 
readers  for  themselves.  We  do  not  advocate  wast- 
ing time  and  money  in  the  effort  to  make  small 
lots  of  plates.  The  processes,  however,  are  yours. 


A  Magnificent  Composition  Picture  has  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Hardy,  Boston,  of  the 
"  Olympian  Roller-Skate  Carnival,"  some  indi- 
vidual figures  of  which  we  some  time  ago  made 
notice  as  being  taken  by  electric  light.  Several 
hundred  people  are  here  dressed  in  all  the  gro- 
tesque characters  of  the  carnival,  representing  all 
sorts  of  trades,  professions,  and  arts.  Photogra- 
phy is  posed  in  close  proximity  to  Satan,  and 
the  variety  runs  from  them  up  to  sweet  children, 
and  tall,  tall  harlequins.     A  big  success. 


Let  Justice  be  Done.— Owing  to  the  unfortu- 
nate character  of  the  records  of  the  Photogra- 
phers' Association  of  America,  relating  to  the 
convention  at  Indianapolis,  I  did  Mr.  Alfred 
Hall  an  injustice  in  my  remarks  at  our  last 
meeting.     Mr.  Hall  did  not  know  that  he  was 
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on  the  Committee  on  Progress  of  Photography 
at  all,  much  less  that  he  was  its  Chairman,  con- 
sequently he  gave  no  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  office.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  his  willingness  to 
assist  in  any  way  possible,  I  make  this  explana- 
tion as  his  just  due. — J.  E.  Beebe, 


A  Correction. — If  you  should  mention  that 
big  full-length  figure  of  Victor  Angerer,  of 
Vienna,  which  I  displayed  at  Milwaukee,  please 
state  that  it  was  produced  with  a  No.  8  Eury- 
scope.  I  stated,  by  mistake,  No.  9.  No  No.  9 
made  yet. — W.  A.  French,  Boston. 


Amer,  September  15,  1883. 
I  expect  to  be  pleased  with  Photographies 
from  the  recommendations  it  has.  Last  number 
of  Philadelphia  Photographer  (September)  is 
splendid.  Shall  try  to  go  to  Cincinnati  next 
year.  R.  E.  Greene,  Jr. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Bro.,  14  &  16  Larned 
Street,  Detroit,  made  one  of  the  finest  exhibits 
at  the  Milwaukee  Exhibition,  at  the  left  hand 
of  the  entrance,  and  yet,  we  unwittingly  over- 
looked it,  and  neglected  to  name  it  in  our 
list  last  month.  Perhaps  its  very  size  stumbled 
us.  Anyway,  their  exhibition  of  tasteful  dis- 
play-mats, choice  patterns  of  frames,  and  ap- 
paratus and  appliances  useful  to  photographers 
was  not  surpassed  by  any  one.  A  recent  visit 
to  their  busy  establishment  enabled  us  to  see 
how  they  could  produce  such  a  variety.  Their 
several  stories  of  a  double  building  are  occupied 
by  stores,  frame  and  moulding  factory,  display- 
card  rooms,  room  for  the  special  artist  nnd  de- 
signer, and  several  other  departments,  all  of 
which  are  kept  whirling  by  the  ever-popular 
and  enterprising  Allen  Bros.  A  new  catalogue 
and  price-list  is  in  preparation  by  these  gentle- 
men. Be  sure  you  consult  it  before  you  make 
your  purchases  for  the  fall  and  holiday  trade. 


I^he  "Automatic"  Camera-stand,  exhibited 
in  person,  at  Milwaukee,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  of 
Quincy,  111.,  was  also  overlooked  by  our  re- 
porter. We  believe  no  piece  of  apparatus  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  as  this  useful  stand, 
and  more  of  them  were  sold  than  all  others 
combined.  Its  advantages,  and  the  new  princi- 
ples involved  in  its  get-up,  were  acknowledged 
by  all.  It  is  rigid,  well  made,  handsome,  with- 
out set-screws,  cogs,  or  catches,  and  is  very 
light  and  strong  withal. 


the  celebrated  "Neidhardt"  plate,  are  gaining 
popularity  each  day,  and  filling  large  orders 
promptly,  or,  at  least,  as  promptly  as  any  one, 
for  all  the  "  dry  "makers  are  behind.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them  and  try  them.  Send  for  formula. 
Old  plates  recoated. 


Pictures  Received. — From  Mr.  Emery,  the 
obliging  operator  at  Silver  Cliff,  Col.,  we  have 
received  same  nice  specimens  of  his  work,  which 
would  do  credit  to  many  photographers  who 
have  been  a  much  longer  time  in  business.  His 
pictures  of  children  are  particularly  happy  and 
pretty.  Mr.  C.  M.  French,  Garrettsville,  Ohio, 
has  sent  us  a  number  of  souvenirs  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Convention,  including  a  very  fine  ex- 
terior view  of  the  exposition  building,  several 
interior  views,  and  a  number  of  "'  mosaics"  taken 
from  the  various  exhibits.  We  are  exceedingly 
glad  to  have  these  souvenirs,  and,  but  for  the 
much-abused  dry  plate  we  should  not  have 
them.  Never  before  did  photographers  take 
home  with  them  so  many  remembrancers,  sub- 
stantially of  the  exposition,  as  they  did  this 
year,  and  those  who  have  them  would  not  part 
with  them  at  any  price.  Our  readers  will  have 
noticed  our  offer  of  a  prize  for  the  best  selection 
of  these  souvenirs,  and  we  hope  still  to  receive 
some  further  responses.  Mr.  French  made  his 
on  various  kinds  of  plates,  whose  names  he 
does  not  know  now,  but  he  is  infinitely  pleased, 
as  he  has  reason  to  be,  with  his  results. 


The  Garden  City  Dry-plate  Company,  361 
Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of 


Dr.  Vogel's  new  book,  the  Progres*  of  Pho- 
tography since  1879,  is  ready,  and  is  already 
having  a  magnificent  sale.  As  Dr.  Vogel's  visit 
to  this  country  makes  his  book,  as  it  were,  a  re- 
membrancer of  that  visit,  and  since  he  is  inter- 
ested in  its  sale,  it  will  be  all  the  more  interesting 
to  photographers  who  remember  his  labor  done 
for  the  crait,  to  possess  his  new  work.  See  the 
list  of  contents  and  partial  index  given  in  the 
advertisement  with  other  announcements. 


Information  Wanted.  —  Information  is 
wanted  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  one  Dwight 
Humphrey,  photographer,  a  resident  for  many 
years  of  New  York,  subsequently  in  Missouri, 
and  also  in  New  Jersey.  I  should  be  obliged 
for  any  information  as  to  his  whereabouts,  for 
his  advantage.  D.  W.  Risdon,  Eugene  City, 
Lane  County,  Oregon. 


Correction. — In  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  G. 
Cramer's  Celebrated  Dry  Plates  in  Dr.  Vogel's 
book,  our  printer  has  made  the  price  for  11  x  14 
plates  read  $6.05  per  dozen,  whereas  the  price 
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is  $6.50  per  dozen.  This  is  such  a  palpable 
blunder  that  no  one  ought  to  be  misled  by  it. 
Still  it  ought  not  to  have  occurred,  and  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  it  and 
making  the  correction.  Mr.  Cramer's  magnifi- 
cent results  were  shown  at  AVilwaukee  and  will 
also  be  seen  in  our  present  issue.  They  would 
make  people  anxious  for  his  plates  even  if  the 
price  were  still  greater. 


The  M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate  Co.,  whose  office 
is  at  305  N.  Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis,  and  whose 
works  are  at  Jennings,  Mo.,  desire  us  to  state 
that  they  are  under  full  headway  now  in  the 
new  establishment,  and  invite  orders  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  As -will  be  seen  by  their 
advertisement,  they  guarantee  their  plates  to  be 
equal  in  every  respect  to  any  others  in  the  mar- 
ket in  regard  to  clearness,  brilliancy,  and  beauty 
of  result,  and  are  determined  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  merit  orders  from  the  best  of  the 
craft.  Not  only  have  they  abundant  means,  but 
superior  talent,  they  aver,  and  expect  to  merit 
all  the  patronage  they  get. 


Wilson's  Photographics. — When  we  printed 
the  last  edition  of  Wilson's  Photographics,  we 
thought  we  had  guessed  at  what  the  outside 
limit  of  its  sale'  would  be.  We  felt  disposed  to 
be  quite  content  if  we  should  reach  the  end  of 
that  pile.  So  unexpectedly  great,  however,  has 
been  the  demand  for  this  book  that  we  are  com- 
pelled ti^issue  another  edition,  copies  of  which 
will  be  ready  during  the  coming  month.  At 
present  we  make  no  alteration  in  the  text,  since 
we  desire  that  the  book  should  be  valuable  to  its 
first  purchasers  for  some  time  to  come.  What  is 
new  that  has  occurred  since  its  publication,  has 
not  been  important  enough  to  add  an  appendix 
for,  and  so  this  new  lot  will  be  the  same  as  the 
old.  As  its  many  readers  claim  that  it  is  so 
good,  we  hope  that  all  who  purchase  it  will  still 
find  it  all  that  is  promised,  and  all  they  expect. 

A  recent  purchaser  says:  "I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  Photographies,  and  spend  a  great 
many  very  profitable  and  pleasant  half-hours  in 
the  perusal  of  its  pages.  Every  photographic 
artist  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  copy." 
W.  B.  Glines,  Norwalk,  Conn." 

The  dealers  also  get  in  a  hurry  for  it  some- 
times.    Witness  the  following  telegrams  : 

Chicago,  III.,  August  28,  1883. 
E.  L.  Wilson,  912  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia: 
Send  to  Collins  six  Photographies. 

Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  September  3,  1883. 
E.  L.  Wilson,  912  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia: 

Send  me  three  of    Wilson's  Photographics  by 
Adams'  Express. 

W.  D.  Gatchel. 
Also  the  following : 

San  Francisco,  September  7,  1883. 
Please  send  at  once  one  dozen  copies  Wilson's 
Photographics. 

Oscar  Foss. 
Remember  it  for  Christmas  presents. 


The  Eastman  Dry-Plate  Company  have  en- 
gaged the  services  of  S.  D.  Wabdlaw,  who  will 
hereafter  have  charge  of  the  testing  department 
and  correspondence  relating  to  the  working  of 
their  plates.  Mr.  Wardlaw  has  been  operator 
for  Mr.  Kent  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and 
those  who  saw  the  magnificent  display  from  his 
studio  at  Milwaukee,  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
he  is  well  up  in  dry-plate  work.  The  Eastman 
Company  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  securing 
so  valuable  an  assistant,  and  one  who  will  aid 
them  materially  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of 
their  well-known  brand  of  plates.  A  well  ar- 
ranged studio  has  been  fitted  up  at  the  factory, 
where  a  large  number  of  negatives  are  made 
each  day,  which  ensures  the  detection  of  any 
imperfection  which  may  arise  in  the  manufact- 
ure. The  recent  completion  of  a  large  addition 
to  their  factory  enables  them  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  with  goods  of  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence. 


Photographs  of  the  Members  or  the  Photo- 
graphic Stockdealers  and  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  America,  who  met  at  Mil- 
waukee, have  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  John 
Carbutt,  Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.,  and 
Walker,  Reid  &  Ingliss,  printed  by  various 
photo-lithographic  processes.  The  latter  gen- 
tlemen have  also  sent  us  a  22  x  28  group  of  the 
members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. ;  very  fine.  We  thank 
all  these  gentlemen  for  the  excellent  groups  of 
familiar  faces,  and  shall  continue  to  keep  Ehem 
placed,  as  they  are  now,  upon  the  wall  of  our 
sanctum  sanctorum.  Another  evidence  of  the 
marvellous  influence  of  dry  plates,  and  of  photo- 
mechanical processes. 


The  Photographic  Stockdealers'  Associa- 
tion.— The  fourth  meeting  of  this  body  was 
held  at  Milwaukee,  at  the  Plankington  House, 
August  8th.  Twelve  n.ew  members  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Association,  and  about  forty  others 
were  represented  by  proxy  or  in  person.  The 
principal  items  of  interest  to  the  trade  which 
transpired,  were  as  follows:  A  measure  for  the 
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reduction  of  freight-charges  on  photographic 
supplies  ;  a  memorial  to  Congress  to  remove 
or  reduce  the  tax  on  alcohol  in  the  interest 
of  the  photographic  fraternity  ;  a  protest  against 
changes  in  price  and  brands  of  ferrotype  plates; 
to  provide  for  a  bureau  of  information,  with 
others  of  less  importance,  for  the  general  good 
of  the  trade.  The  meeting  was  most  harmonious 
and  gave  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  all  who 
were  concerned. 


The  Exhibition  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Ashe  at  Mil- 
waukee.— One  of  the  most  attractive  displays 
of  backgrounds  and  accessories  made  at  the 
Milwaukee  Convention,  was  that  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Ashe,  the  well-known  scenic  artist,  106  Bleecker 
Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Ashe  was  also  present 
in  person,  and  won  fame  and  success  in  a  new 
and  larger  degree  than  ever;  and  deservedly  so, 
because  his  productions  are  first-class,  and  grow 
more  and  more  into  favor  every  year.  Mr.  Ashe 
is  determined  to  be  excelled  by  no  one,  either  in 
quality  or  in  design,  and  has  the  gratification  of 
seeing  his  business  grow  largely  and  continually 
among  the  best  photographers. 


Dr.  Vogel's  Magazine  in  America. — We  are 
glad  to  say  that  by  an  arrangement  with  Dr. 
Vogel,  made  during  his  visit  here,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  photo- 
graphic magazine  of  which  he  is  the  editor, 
The  Pholographischea  Mittheilungen,  at  $3  per 
year,  postage  paid.  The  issue  is  semi-monthly, 
and  being  in  German,  many  of  our  photographic 
friends  who  are  unable  to  read  English,  or  even 
those  who  are,  will  feel  friendly  enough  to  the 
Doctor  to  desire  his  magazine.  We  shall  keep 
a  permanent  advertisement  of  it  always  in 
proper  place,  so  that  parties  who  overlook  it 
now  can  refer  to  it  again.  Subscriptions  for 
1884:  should  come  soon. 


Dr.  Vogel. — When  last  we  heard  from  our 
genial  German  friend,  he  was  enjoying  himself 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  the  time  this 
reaches  our  readers  he  will  be  on  his  way  back, 
probably,  laden  with  a  store  of  dry-plate  ex- 
posures, which  he  will  carry  across  to  Germany 
before  development.  May  he  have  success  with 
them  and  enjoy  himself  thoroughly.  Wherever 
he  introduces  himself  to  an  American  photogra- 
pher, we  know  that  he  will  be  received  in  the 
most  kind  and  fraternal  manner  and  treated  like 
a  brother.  No  man  in  our  art  is  more  popular 
in  America  than  Dr.  Herman  W.  Yogel,  of 
Berlin,  and  none  more  deservedly  so.  He  has 
earned  it.  May  happiness  attend  him  wherever 
he  goes. 


A  Magnificent  Lot  of  Pictures.- — Mr.  John 
A.  Scholten,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  favored  us  with 
a  number  of  pictures  from  his  studio,  made  from 
negatives  on  Cramer's  dry  plates,  which  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  It  is  very  rarely  that  such  a 
magnificent  collection  comes  to  our  office.  They 
are  of  various  sizes,  from  promenade  up  to 
14  x  18,  representing  ladies  in  dress  character, 
actresses,  etc.,  splendid  in  every  respect.  The 
effects  with  white  dresses  and  lace-work  which 
Mr.  Scholten  gets  are  perfectly  marvellous,  and 
almost  beyond  the  comprehension  of  any  photog- 
rapher who  has  stayed  away  from  the  Conven- 
tion, and  read  no  journals  since  1SS1.  Indeed, 
we  believe  if  some  of  these  Rip  Yan  Winkles 
should  suddenly  come  into  our  office  and  be 
shown  these  results  of  Mr.  Scholten,  they 
would  think  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  seventh 
photographic  heaven,  and  would  probably  have 
to  be  carried  to  an  insane  asylum. 

We  have  asked  permission  of  Mr.  Scholten 
to  make  mosaics  of  these  pictures  for  a  future 
issue  of  our  Journal,  probably  to  close  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  the  existence  of  our  magazine.  If 
be  consents,  our  readers  shall  share  the  pleasure 
and  wonder  that  we  have  received  from  them, 
and  we  shall  have  more  to  say  concerning  them. 

We  ought  to  add  that  the  prints  from  Mr. 
Scholten  are  all  glaced,  but  that  such  finish  was 
not  necessary  to  make  them  first-class  in  every 
respect.  Long  may  he  live  to  produce  such 
magnificent  work  as  this  for  the  good  and  honor 
of  photography. 


Sad  Deatd  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Codman. — On  Mon- 
day, September  17th,  while  a  carboy  of  nitric 
acid  was  being  placed  in  the  store  of  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Codman  &  Co.,  the  well-known  stock- 
dealers  in  Boston,  it  was  accidently  broken. 
Instantly  everything  in  the  track  of  the  relent- 
less liquid  was  on  fire,  and  the  store  filled  with 
its  suffocating  fumes.  Mr.  Codman,  with  several 
employes  and  firemen,  now  arrived,  made  effort 
to  save  property,  and  several  of  them  fell  upon 
the  floor  stifled.  Mr.  Codman  recovered,  how- 
ever, and  remained  at  his  post  from  the  time  of 
the  accident,  10  a.m.,  until  nearly  2  p.m.,  when, 
complaining  of  feeling  ill,  he  was  carried  to  his 
home.  He  suffered  during  the  night,  but  next 
day,  towards  dusk,  rallied  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  a  drive  in  the  open  air.  This  was  about 
6  o'clock,  and  at  6.30  he  expired.  Sad,  indeed, 
was  the  shock  upon  his  immediate  family.  Sad, 
the  news  to  all  who  knew  him,  for  Charles 
H.  Codman  was  "one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth." 
Not  only  was  he  beloved  in  his  own  home,  and 
in  his  own  community,  where  he  was  proverbi- 
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ally  active  in  every  scheme  for  the  help  and 
improvement  of  his  fellow  man,  but  there  never 
was  a  person  who  dealt  with  him  who  was  not 
his  warm  friend.  "We  knew  him  for  nearly 
twenty  years — when  he  was  with  "  honest  John 
Sawyter,"  with  Messrs.  George  S.  Bryant  & 
^0..  and  as  the  honored  head  of  the  popular 
firm  who  succeeded  the  others  named,  and  we 
always  found  him  the  one  way,  straightforward, 
genial,  liberal  to  a  fault,  and  a  good  personal 
friend.  Many  a  time  we  took  suggestions  from 
him,  and  cooperated  with  him  for  the  help  and 
improvement  of  our  craft.  He  has  gone  to  his 
rest.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave,  Saturday, 
■September  22d,  by  a  loving  wife,  and  a  bright 
son  of  fourteen,  a  host  of  home  friends,  and  by 
a  delegation  of  photographers,  another  from  the 
Stockdeaiers'  Association — Messrs.  W.  Irving 
Adams,  of  New  York,  and  Edward  Cope,  of 
Philadelphia — and  by  members  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association,  including  Messrs.  John 
Sawyer,  Benjamin  French,  George  S.  Bryant, 
V.  M.  Wilcox,  G.  Gennert,  George  A.  Roberts, 
and  others.  The  following  is  the  memorial  card 
of  the  Stockdeaiers'  Association: 

At  Rest. 

c.  h.  codman, 

September  19,  1883. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dated  New  York,  September  20,  1883. 

To  Geo.  R.  Angell,  Detroit. 

Codman,  of  Boston,  Vice-President,  killed  by 
fumes  of  nitric  acid  yesterday. 

W.  Irving  Adams. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Photographic  Stockdealers' 
Association  of  America. 
Detroit,  September  20,  1883. 

Dear  Sir:  I  communicate  the  above  dispatch, 
announcing  the  death  of  our  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent, C.  H.  Codman,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  C.  H. 
Codman  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  you,  with  feel- 
ings of  great  sorrow. 

On  July  11th,  Mr.  Codman  wrote  me  as  fol- 
lows regarding  our  Association  : 

"  I  have  interest  enough  in  this  matter  to  be 
willing  to  do  anything  I  can  to  assist  the  Asso- 
ciation along.  If  you  know  oi  anything,  there- 
fore, that  I  can  do,  don't  hesitate  to  call  on  me." 

This  shows  the  earnest  man  he  was  in  any- 
thing he  undertook,  and  it  was  this  earnestness, 
coupled  with  his  gentleness  of  manner  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  which  endeared  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Our   Association  will   be   represented   at  the 


funeral  by  W.  Irving  Adams  (of  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company),  New  York  City,  and  Ed- 
ward Cope,  Esq.  (of  A.  M.  Collins,  Son  &  Co.). 
Yours,  etc.,  George  R.  Angell, 

Secretary. 

In  social  business-life,  few  in  our  fraternity 
stood  more  highly  than  our  lamented  friend 
Charles  H.  Codman,  and  many  of  us,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  could  have  been  better  spared  by  the 
photographic  fraternity.  It  will  take  long  to 
recover  from  our  loss. 


UNINTENTIONAL  INJUSTICE. 
A  Card  to  Photographers. 
Editor  Philadeljjhia  Photographer. 

In  reading  through  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Milwaukee  Convention,  I  observe 
that  a  rather  vague  motion,  in  regard  to  the 
stamp  on  albumen  paper,  was  carried,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  that  subject, 
injustice  was  unintentionally  done  to  the  com- 
pany which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  At 
the  time  complaint  was  made  concerning  the 
careless  manner  of  making  albumen  paper,  the 
matter  was  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to 
enlist,  without  delay,  my  best  offices  in  the  en- 
deavor to  have  the  fault  remedied.  In  this  I 
was  partially  successful,  and  I  return  thanks  to 
the  gentlemen  who  spoke  on  this  topic  at  Mil- 
waukee for  the  public  expression  of  their  views. 
Their  statements  will  carry  weight,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  this  new  source  of  annoyance 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Photographers  know  that  the  price  of  albu- 
men paper  was  reduced  on  July  1st,  at  the  time 
the  new  tariff  became  operative,  this  reduction 
amounting  exactly  to  the  decrease  in  the  duty. 
If  Congress  will  vote  a  still  lower  tariff,  every 
penny  of  the  reduction  will  again  be  given  to 
the  photographer.  What  becomes  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company 
keep  up  the  high  price  of  albumen  paper?  I 
need  add  nothing  further. 

Fraternally, 

W.  Irving  Adams. 


An  Admirable  Portrait  of  Dr.  Vogel  was 
taken  by  electric  light  at  the  Milwaukee  Con- 
vention, by  Mr.  Dixon  on  one  of  Mr.  Carbutt's 
"special"  plates  The  negative  was  made  in 
twelve  seconds,  but  eight  would  have  sufficed. 
It  is  the  best  likeness  of  our  friend  from  the 
Fatherland  we  have  seen,  and  Mr.  Carbutt 
generously  offers  to  send  a  free  copy  to  any  one 
requesting  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  Carbutt's  group 
of  the  members  of  the  Convention  is  also  ex- 
cellent. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  §2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  <r^=-  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


BULLETIN  OF 


L.  W.  Seavey,  hys  Studio, 

8  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y. 

Our   new    branch    office    is    at  243   State 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


W.  F.  ASHE, 

Of  106    Bleecker    Street,    New    York,    had    the 
largest  show  of  interior  and  exterior 

BACKGROUNDS 


MILWAUKEE  CONVENTION. 

He    sold    them    all    and    received    many  orders 

for  more. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 
French's  Embossed  Foregrounds  and  Borders, 

For  printing  in,  are  entirely  different  from 
anything  ever  introduced.  They  take  at  first 
sight.  Over  two  hundred  negatives  were  sold 
at  the  Milwaukee  Convention.  Send  for  circu- 
lar and  mosaic  copy  of  all  designs  now  ready. 
Holiday  designs  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Any  one  wishing  copies  from  some  of  the 
prominent  exhibits  at  the  Convention,  will  ad- 
dress me  for  a  list  and  terms.  The  famous  photo, 
28x40,  by  Victor  Angerer,  Vienna,  is  in  the 
list,  also  specimen  work  from  the  Air-brush, 
Kent,  Mora,  Anderson,  Max  Platz,  etc. 
Address  C.  M.  French, 

Garrettsville,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 


R0CKW00D  SOLAR  PRINTING  CO. 

17  Union  Square,  New  York. 

TIME. — It  is  our  intention  that  every  order 
received  in  the  morning's  mail  (when  not  to  be 
put  on  stretchers)  shall  leave  this  establishment 
the  same  day  or  the  following  morning.  If  too 
late  for  the  morning  work,  it  is  sent  on  the  sec- 
ond day.  Having  our  own  engine  and  electric 
light,  >ie  are  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  weather. 
GEORGE  H.  ROCKWOOD, 
Business  Manager. 


For  Sale. — The  finest  little  gallery  in  south- 
ern California.  Situated  in  Santa  Barbara,  the 
sanitarium  of  the  Pacific,  visited  annually  by 
hundreds  of  tourists.  Tremendous  sale  of  views 
in  the  winter  season.  Every  convenience  for 
doing  good  work.  Hundreds  of  paying  nega- 
tives.    For  particulars         Address 

C.  W.  Judd, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

For  Rent. — In  Stanberry,  Gentry  Co.,  Mo.,  a 
good  photograph  room.  Stanberry  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2500  inhabitants,  and  is  less  than  four 
years  old,  is  a  division  town  on  W.,  St.  L.  & 
P.  R.  R.,  has  a  fine  normal  school,  with  average 
attendance  of  300  students,  and  is  situated  in  a 
fine  farming  country.  One  other  photograph 
room  in  the  town.  For  further  particulars, 
Address  M.  C.  Frew, 

Macon,  Mo 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Shows  you  how-to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.    Read 
the  partial  index  herein.  ~  $4. 


Notice  op  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


PROGRESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
$3.00— Read  Vogel's  New  Book.— $3.00 

M.  WERNER, 
PORTRAIT  ARTIST, 

t  No.  102  N.  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Photographs  finished  in  crayon,  pastel,  India 
ink,  and  water-colors,  in  the  very  best  styles, 
and  at  all  prices.  Solar  prints  and  enlarge- 
ments furnished. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and,  in  looking  it  over,  find 
it  contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable 
information  which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a 
lifetime  of  practice. — B.  F.  Burchand,  Worth- 
ington,  Minn. 


Coloring  in  oil  and  water-colors  for  the  trade; 
also  India-ink  work.     Quality  first-class. 
Address  M:  Z.  Little, 

20th  and  Tioga  Sts., 

Philadelphia. 


The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lock  port,  N.  Y. 


Make  Yodr  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 


No.  18. 


The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


.18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 
Personally  Taken  Views  of  the  Orient. 

(See  Advertisement.) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  March  16,  1883. 
Friend  Wilson:   The  "  views  "  came,  and  we 
like  them  even  better  than  the  others,  but  the 
more  I  see  of  them  the  more  I  want  to  possess. 
Most  respectfully, 

Well  Gee  Singhi. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


S.   G.  NIXON, 

Portrait  Artist, 
No.  813  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CRAYON  AND  WATER-COLOR  PORTRAITS, 

Solar  Prints  and  Photographic  Enlargements 
furnished  and  finished  in  crayon,  Indian-ink,  or 
water  colors.  Photographic  coloring  on  plain 
or  alhumeoized  paper  and  porcelain.  Copies 
finished  in  Indian-ink  and  water  colors. 
References  and  terms  on  application. 


Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Devotes  58  pages  to  instructions  in  posing  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


Wanted. — First-class  operator;  steady  habits  ; 
best  of  wages;  situation  lasting. 

Address  J.  Pitcher  Spooner, 

Stockton,  Cal. 


Wanted. — Retouching  to  do  at  home,  by  a 
lady  artist  of  ability.     Address, 
Artist, 

116  N.  Eleventh  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wanted. — A  strictly  first-class  operator  for  a 
city.      Good    salary    and    permanent    position. 
None  but  those  thoroughly  posted  need  apply. 
Address  H.  E., 

care  W.  D.  Gatchet  &  Co., 

327  W.  Jefferson  Street, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


PORTRAITS  IN  CRAYON. 

The  new  book  by  E.  Long,  on  the  art  of 
making  portraits  in  crayon  on  solar  enlarge- 
ments, covers  the  entire  ground,  and  is  sold  for 
the  low  price  of  fifty  cents.     For  sale  by 

Edward  L.  Wilson, 

Philadelphia. 

ForJBale. — Cheap,  splendid  photograph  gal- 
lery.        Address  J.  H.  Chamberlain, 

Webster,  Mass. 


Wanted. — Will  pay  twenty-dollars  each  for  a 
printer  and  retoucher.    Must  be  first-class.    Ad- 
dress with  samples,  and  photograph  of  self, 
0.  P.  Scott, 
P.  0.  Box  821,  Quiney,  111. 


THE   PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge  for  advertisements  under  this  head  ;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


By  a  young  lady,  as  retoucher  in  a  photograph 
gallery.  Address  C.  H.  P.,  14.30  S.  Eighth  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

By  a  first-class  operator,  retoucher,  and  printer, 
in  a  fine  gallery.  Can  work  wet  and  dry  plates. 
Address  Ch.  Thiel,  Marinette,  Wis. 

In  a  good  gallery,  by  a  young  man  of  good 
character  and  habits.  Understands  all  branches  ; 
is  a  good  dry-plate  operator.  South  preferred. 
Address  C.  C.  Langill,  Hartford,  Conn. 

By  a  lady,  as  retoucher.  Address  L.  Rudolph, 
Norristown,  Pa. 

By  an  expert  in  dry-plate  operating,  is  also  a 
thoroughly  good  retoucher,  crayonist,  and  water- 
colorist.  Address,  with  amount  of  salary,  P., 
care  A.  A.  Marks,  691  Broadway,  New  York. 

By  an  experienced  negative  retoucher,  in  a 
first-class  gallery.  Address  Miss  D.  A.  Clark, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

As  printer  and  general  assistant.  Have  been 
in  the  business  six  months.  Want  to  finish  the 
trade  with  some  good  artist,  and  will  work  for 
small  salary.     Address  Box  2,  Reno,  Iowa. 

In  a  first-class  gallery  as  general  assistant 
and  printer.  Can  make  both  custom  and  copy 
negatives.  References,  George  AV.  Harpham, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  J.  II.  Holtzinger,  Tyrone,  Pa.,  C. 
C.  Burkholder,  Tyrone,  Pa.  Address  F.  Harry 
Stains,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

A  fine  crayon  and  water-color  artist,  who  is 
also  an  artistic  retoucher,  would  like  to  change 
his  place.  None  but  first-class  galleries  willing 
to  pay  good  salary  need  apply.  No  postals  an- 
swered. Address  "  Crayon,"  care  Benjamin 
French  &  Co.,  319  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  first-class  operator,  retoucher,  and  artist, 
who  is  now  in  partnership  in  Boston,  and  who 
has  had  practical  experience  for  many  years, 
would  like  to  correspond  with  reliable  parties 
for  a  situation.  Will  go  South  or  West.  Address 
M.  A.  Drew,  Parker  Hill  Av.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

READ  DR.  VOGEL'S  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE 
PROGRESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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J.  L.  CLARK, 

Gold  and  Silver  Refiner, 

ASSAYEE  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,     BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 


ALBERT  MOORE  » SOLAR  ENLAR6ER, 

THE   LONGEST,   LARGEST,   AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 


BEADING  MATTER. 

I.  Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

V.  Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
VI.    Composition,  Rules,  and  Maxims. 
VII.    The  Studio. 
VIII.   Formula  well  proved  and  used  by  the 
author  in  producing   the   work  e??i- 
ployed  to  illustrate  his  book. 
IX. 


PHOTO.  ILLUSTBATIOJTS. 

1 .  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  [interior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  (moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  (bust). 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  (bust). 

'  9.    Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade ,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 


Printing  and  toning  formula. 

Together  with  a  plan  of  Mr.  Bigeloiv's  skylight. 
Jlgy  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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A  SPLENDID  THING  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

.3L    METALLIC 

PROTECTING   CASE, 

With  Glass  Bottle  and  Tumbler,  for  Photo.  Developer 
and  other  Solutions. 

Those  who  have  worked  in  the  field  have  wished  very  often  for  some  safe  method  of 
carrying  with  them  their  developer  and  other  chemicals  in  solution.  A  most  useful  article  is  in 
the  market  which  answers  the  purpose.  We  allude  to  the  patent  metallic  protecting  cases  invented 
for  similar  purposes.  The  bottles  may  be  of  ordinary  shape  so  they  fit  the  metal  case,  which  latter 
is  drawn  from  solid  metal,  with  a  locking  ring  on  each  case  to  afford  perfect  protection  for  the 
bottles  containing  the  liquids  which  are  trusted  to  their  care.  They  are  made  of  different  sizes : 
bottles  of  one,  two,  four,  and  eight  ounce  mixtures,  and  each  case  is  made  adjustable  to  bottles  of 
different  lengths.  They  are  made  very  light,  and  the  corrugation  makes  them  so  strong  as  to 
resist  crushing.  They  can  be  packed  in  any  position.  The  metal  is  drawn  of  even  thickness 
throughout,  by  machinery  which  has  the  weight  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 


The  first  figure  represents  the  case  closed,  and  the  second  open  with  the  bottle  therein.  The 
use  of  this  arrangement  assures  the  photographer  that  he  has  a  safely  kept  stock  on  hand  of  any 
needful  solution. 

^ — *. PRICE   LIST. + — *-s 

}$(%     1              Diameter,  lfjj  in.     Length,  3}i  in.    Weight,  4><  oz.    Furnished  with  1  oz. 
11U.   1.    i>ottle,  each,     .        .  

Mrt     O    A  Diameter,  3  in.    Length,  5l/i   in.    Weight,  7-%   oz.     Furnished  with 


4  oz.  bottle,  with  tumbler,  making  %  pint  flask,  each, 

Diameter,  %%    in.     Length,   7   in.     Weight,  14   oz. 
8  oz.  bottle,  with  tumbler,  making  %  pint  flask,  each, 

Weight,  17   oz. 
8  oz.  bottle,  with  tumbler,  making  y2  pint  flask,  each, 


ltffl     A    A  Diameter,  2J|    in.     Length,   7   in.     Weight,  14:   oz.     Furnished  with 

Nfi     1^    A  Diameter,  3J_s   in.     Length,  6   in.    Weight,  17  oz.    1 


$0  50 


1  10 


1  20 


«@-TRY  THEM.   NO  MORE  LEAK  OR  BREAK. 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO, 


W.  Irving  Adams,  Agent. 


421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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YOU  SAID 


Those  short  exposures  at  Milwaukee  could  not  produce  good  negatives.  That  we  may- 
know  each  other  better,  we  have  prepared  a  beautiful  photo-mechanical  print  from  a 
14  x  1 7  plate  exposed  at  the 

MILWAUKEE  CONVENTION. 

The  print  is  upon  heavy  22  x  28  paper,  India  tinted,  and  contains  upon  its  margin  all 
the  data  of  lens,  etc.,  the  exposure  being  only  two  seconds,  with  one-half  inch  stop.  It 
is  not  only  a  valuable  souvenir  of  the  occasion,  but  also  a  proof  of  the  exquisite  quality 
and  marvelous  rapidity  of 

MODERN  DRY  PLATES. 

We  will  mail  a  copy  of  same  to  you,  postpaid,  at  cost  price  to  us, 

FIFTY  CENTS. 

We  will  also  include  a  small  plate  of  the  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Vogel,  if  so  requested. 

WALKER,  REID  &  INGLIS,  INSOLUBLE  DRY  PLATES, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOLORISTS'  GUIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING.— The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
ed  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.    Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  "Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 
in  the  Application  of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 

Photographs  with  Water  Colors. 

IV.  "Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 

to  Photographs. 
le  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  en 


Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  "Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten 
XII.  .Rudimentary  Perspective. 
tirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


'  "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
flescriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below  : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A— France  and  Switzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,      Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O— Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D — Holland,      Denmark,      Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G— Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I — The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  OVER  900  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  H.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France— Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N— Switzreland— The    Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O— Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P— Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R— Scotland— Cities  and  Ruins. 
S— Ireland. 
T— England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U— United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,   1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


jg@~VOLUME  III— ON  THE  ORIENT— IN   PREPARATION.~©a 


by  Suffers.  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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720  {5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 

ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS ! 


a  *  -a 

5  ■§   B 

'    «   ° 

'33 


-a 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


w^L 

/ ' 

\ 

Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.    PBICE,  50  CENTS. 

JFLO 

33 

INSO] 

/£-         r=>\ 

Plan  of  holding  the  Re\ 
use.     PRICE  (with  one 

olving  Trimmer  when  in 
card  guide)  $1.00. 

>S     C3rTJI3Z] 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  Sizes  always  on  hand  at  io  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 

2i  x3£  2^x3|  2fx4J  4x5|- 

2£x3f  2T^x3|  2^x4f        4£x5| 

2|x3|  2fx4|-  3|x5i        3£x6 


OVALS. 


2x2| 
2ix3| 
2|x3| 

2|x3| 
2^x4i 


3fx4| 
3fx4f 
3£x4| 

3|x5^ 

4x5f 

4fx6| 


5x7 

5}-x7J 
5J  x  7  J 
5|x7| 
5|x7| 
6x8 


6£x8]- 
6*  x  8k 

7x9 
7-}x9}- 
7}  x  9.V 
7|x9| 


2Ax3i 


4x 


FOB  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3TVx3|,  3x3         3T^x3f,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs, and  do  thexvork  much  more  expeditiotisly  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  a 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

aKiierl         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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"THE  MOUND  CITY" 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STOCK  HOUSE. 

H.  A.  HYATT,  Proprietor,  411  N.  Fourth  St., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

BEST  GOODS  AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 
AGENT   FOR  THE 

WESTERN  INTERIOR  DECORATING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACCESSORIES,  BACKGROUNDS,  Etc. 

SAMPLES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 
Address  all  Orders 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEIDHARDT'S  GELATIN!  DRY  PLATES. 

GUAKANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MAEKET. 

The  magnificent  display  ofpictures  made  on  these  plates  by  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  FOR  "WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
TRY    OUR    "NEW"    DEVELOPER.  ~^g 


PRICES   OF  NEIDHARDT'S  PLATES. 


Size.  Per  doz. 

3ix4i $0  65 

4  x5 95 

4*x5* 1  00 

4*x6* 1  25 

5x6 1  35 

5  X7 1  65 

5*x7 1  75 

5x8 1  85 


Size.  Per  doz. 

6J  x  8J $2  40 

8   x  10 3  60 

10  xl2 5  20 

11  x 14 .         .         .         .    -    .         .    6  80 
14   x  17 10  00 

17  x20 17  50 

18  x22 20  00 

20   x  24 24  00 

11  x  14  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  361  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 
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H.  NORDEN, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates 

Office  and  Factory,  827  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 


FIRST   PREMIUM. 
ED.  WUESTNER,  Business  Manager, 
Dear  Sir: 

Our  new  building,  just  completed,  is  the  largest  and  best-appointed  establishment 
in  that  line,  on  the  continent. 

With  increased  facilities  and  improved  machinery  we  are  able  to  execute  orders  for 
our  superior 

EXTRA-RAPID 
GELATINE   DRY  PLATES. 

with  promptness  and  dispatch. 

Our  plates  are  pronounced  by  impartial  judges,  more  SENSITIVE,  BRILLIANT, 
CLEAR,  and  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  heretofore  manufactured  in  the  World. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Norden's  Extra-Rapid  Gelatine  Dry  Plates;  should  you  not  be 
able  to  obtain  them,  address  our  Sole  Agents, 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Nos.  419  &  421  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

OR  OUR  FACTORY, 

H.  NORDEN  GELATINE  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

827  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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M.  A.  Seed  Dry-Plate  Co. 


'INCOEPORATED. 


OFFICE,  305  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET, 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


WORKS  AT  JENNINGS,  MO. 


We  have  just  completed  our  new  works  at  Jennings,  8  miles  from 
the  city.  In  addition  to  the  most  improved  machinery  and  appliances, 
we  have  also  natural  advantages  in  pure  air,  water,  etc.,  which  enable  us, 
at  all  seasons,  to  turn  out  uniform  work,  and 

We  intend  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  every  Photographer 

to  use  our  Plates. 

They  will  be  found  reliable  in  any  and  every  climate  and  under  all 
conditions.  They  work  quickly,  develop  easily,  are  free  from  spots  and 
print  rapidly,  giving  the  very  finest  results — CLEAR,  BRILLIANT, 
AKD  BEAUTIFUL — resembling  in  appearance  the  wet-plate  negative. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  OUR  PRICE  LIST: 


4x5. 
4i-  x  6J. 
A\  x  6J. 
5x7. 


6i 


x8J. 
xlO. 


doz. 

$0  60  1 

" 

90 

" 

1  00 

1  30 
1  55 

1  75 

2  30 

" 

3  40 

These  small 
sizes  are  put 
up  in  pack- 
ages of  not 
less  than 
one  dozen 
plates. 


Size  10  x  12 Per  doz.  $5  00 

...   "  6  50 

...   "  10  00 

...   "  16  00 

...   "  17  00 

...   "  20  00 

"  24  00 


11  x  14. 

14  x  17. 

16  x  20. 

17  x  20. 

18  x  22. 
20  x  24. 
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SCOVILL'S 

NEGATIVE  WASHING  BOXES, 


GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  RUST. 

It  is  necessary  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  to  remove  from  photographic  nega- 
tives all  traces  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  and  it  is  not  generally  convenient  to  place  them 
where  water  will  flow  over  their  surface  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accomplish  this  effec- 
tually, without  injury  to  the  sensitive  film.  To  watch  the  plate  is  to  waste  time.  The 
flow  over  it  should  be  with  gentle  force.  This  can  best  be  regulated,  and  a  thorough 
cleansing  from  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  of  every  portion  of  the  negative  be  assured,  by  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  Negative  Washing  Boxes  above  pictured.  Plates  are  simply 
slid  into  the  grooves,  a  guarantee  that  the  film  will  not  be  disturbed  or  marred ;  a  bit  of 
hose  is  slipped  over  a  tap,  and  then  at  the  other  end  over  the  spout  on  the  box.  If  need 
be,  another  section  of  rubber  tubing  is  used  to  carry  off  the  waste  water  to  an  outlet. 
After  this  simple  preparation  the  Washing  Box  is  in  readiness  for  service. 


T 

=>RICE 

I     1CT 

<-^9               1 

Lib  1 

a>^ 

ro.  1, 

for  3}  x    4J 

Plates,  . 

.    $1   20 

"  2, 

"4x5 

" 

.       1   25 

"   3, 

"      4|:  X     5£ 

" 

.       1  30 

"  4, 

"    4£x    6.V 

" 

.       1   35 

"   5, 

"5x7 

u 

.       1  40 

"   6, 

"5x8 

(I 

.       1  50 

"   7, 

"    6£x    8£ 

It 

.       1  75 

"  8, 

"    8    xlO 

11 

.      2  25 

LARGER  SIZES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
Painted  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  dO  cts.  additional  for  each  size. 

Cloth  Rubber  Hose  Supplied  for  the  above  Boxes  at  28  cts.  Per  Foot. 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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HARD^WICH'S 

OTOflii  *  0F * pptos  wjhc + cpmioty, 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL, 
By    Rev.    T.    FREDERICK     HARDWICH,    M.A. 

SI  NTS  EDITION. 

Edited    by  J.   TRAILL   TAYLOR. 

Illuminated  Cover,  $2.00  per  Copy.  Cloth  Bound,  $2.50  per  Copy. 

^.o-CONTENTS—o.^ 


Historical  Sketch  of  Early  Photography. 

Outlines  of  General  Chemistry. 

Vocabulary  of  Photographic  Chemicals. 

The  Salts  of  Silver  Employed  in  Photography. 

On  the  Development  of  an  Invisible  Image  by 
Means  of  a  Reducing  Agent. 

Fixing  Agents. 

The  Manufacture  of  Photographic  Collodion. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Nitrate  Bath. 

On  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Photo- 
graphs. 

On  the  Theory  of  Positive  Printing. 

The  Photographic  Dark  Room. 

Formulae  for  Negative  Solutions. 

Manipulations  of  the  Wet  Collodion  Processes. 


The  Positive  Collodion  Process  on  Glass  or 
Metallic  Plates  (Ferrotypes). 

The  Negative  Collodion  Processes  on  Glass. 

Portraiture — Positive  and  Negative. 

Photographic  Enlargements. 

The  Practical  Details  of  Photographic  Print- 
ing. 

The  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process. 

The  Collodion  Emulsion  Process. 

Willis's  Process  for  Engineer's  Plans. 

Micro-Photography. 

The  Optics  of  Photography. 

On  Binocular  Vision  and  the  Stereoscope. 

Chromotype  or  Lambertype. 

Appendix. 


Edition  Selling  Rapidly.     Having  arranged  for  a  special  lot  of  this  book  from  English  sheets, 
I  offer  them  to  the  trade  direct.     Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

OELLOIDINE! 

Its  popularity  constantly  on  the  increase. 

MAKES  A  COLLODION  THAT  WORKS  IN  HALF  THE 
TIME  OF  ORDINARY  PYROXYLINE. 


A  fine  deposit,  perfect  solution,  no  waste,  and  being  purified  from  all  organic  substances, 

keeps  the  bath  solution  clear.     Send  for  circulars. 

Sample  package  for  five  pounds  Collodion,  $1.00,  by  mail.     The  Trade  supplied. 

BAOHRAOH  &  BRO., 

Importers  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States, 

Southeast  Cor.  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Streets, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


On  hand  constantly,  a  large  stock  of  the  FINEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

nU% * 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIG-TLANDER    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  WONDERFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOi 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


F0E  ^STI       X    A.  SiP'  F0R 

portraits.    m*Mw\M>t\l$t&     VIEWS. 


CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    STJPEKIOR    QUALITY    AND    AT    VEEY    LOW    PKICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


fftp  Wjmtttti  ji>fi<fe& 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 


-T  H  E- 
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SECOND  HALF 


SECOND  HALE 


Will  Contain  some  Netv  Elements,  for  the  use  of  the  Fraternity,  which 

will  be  appreciated. 

NOTABLY,  A  SERIES  OF  BRIGHT  PAPERS,  ENTITLED, 

"Photo.  Art  Among  the  Studios." 

By  Miss  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS,  of  New  York, 


The  Distinguished  Authoress  and  Art  Critic. 


OUR  PICTURE,  each  month,  will  be  a  real  novelty,  and  include  productions 
from  the  negatives  of  G.  Cramer,  St.  Louis;  Wm.  Kurtz,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Rocher, 
Chicago;  J.  Carbutt,  Philadelphia;  and  others,  giving  results  by  Electric  Light, 
from  various  brands  of  emulsion  plates,  etc. 

All  the  Photographic  News  of  the  World  will  be  regularly  printed  in  its  pages. 

A  few  sets  only  of  the  first  half  of  the  volume  for  1883,  For  Sale. 

WE  DESIRE  1,000  HEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  CROWN  OUR  TWENTIETH  YEAR. 


m-  wont  you  )  TIVTPPP  A  Q"P  HTTP  T  TQT 1  by  getting  one 

PLEASE  TRY  TO  j  J-l>  UlblJiiOIj   U  U  lb  LilO  1  \  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums  for  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$i  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 


g&~A  few  Sets  of  Back  Numbers  left  for  1883.-°®$. 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  $2.50 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid.     Positively  in  advance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or- 
der, or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  is  preferable  to 
bank-notes.  Clearly  give  your  Post- 
Office,  County,  and  State. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac. 
companied  by  the  postage  in  addition. 


ADVERTISING  sheets  ate  bound 
with  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 

One         Stx        One 
Month.  Months.   Year. 

One  Page $20.00  $110.00  $200.00 

Half    "    12.00       66.00     120.00 

Quarter  Page...  7.00  38.50  70.00 
Eighth  "  ...  4.00  22.00  40.00 
Cards,   6  lines 

orless 2.00       11.00      20.00 


The  attention  of  advertisers,  and 
those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 
is  called  to  our  Specialties  pages. 
Terms,  $2  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 
line,  always  in  advance.  Duplicate 
insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 
to  our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 
phers having  articles  for  exchange  can 
insert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 
of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 
line,  of  seven  words  to  a  line. 

Operators  desiring  situations,  no 
charge. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.  PMIada. 
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-TO  THE  FRATERNITY. 


h*= 


m- 


Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited 
to  the  Plaque  Photograph.  I  do  not 
claim  it  to  be  a  great  or  wonderful  in- 
vention, but  a  neat,  practical  novelty, 
presented  to  your  attention  as  a  matter 
of  business;  and,  properly  introduced 
in  connection  with  the  velvet  goods 
now  in  the  market,  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
remunerative  card  for  the  fall  and  holi- 
day trade. 

You  ask,  "What  is  the  Plaque?"  I 
reply,  "A  photographic  imitation  of  a 
porcelain  plaque,  on  a  dark  ground, 
and,  at  a  little  distance,  gives  a  very 
beautiful  effect. 

You  ask,  "  What  is  patented  about 
it?"     I  reply: 

Patent  dated  October  ioth,  1882,  is 
a  design  patent,  the  principal  claim 
being  the  convex  raise  or  rim,  in  con- 
nection with  the  concave  center;  it  is 
to  this  convex  raise  that  the  Plaque 
owes  its  beautiful  plaque  effect. 

Patent  dated  December  5th,  1882,  is 
a  design  patent  for  a  lithographic 
mount. 

Patent  dated  January  2d,  1883,  is  a 
mechanical  device  for  embossing,  or 
what  is  called  the  embossing  or  plaque- 
ing  frame,  the  principal  claims  being 
the  convex  raise  or  rim,  the  movable 
guide  and  bevelled  bed  for  shaping  the 
picture.  These  are  all  new  and  novel 
inventions  to  produce  a  beautiful  effect, 
simple  and  easy  to  execute. 

Remember,  I  do  not  claim  any  pat- 
ent for  a  reversed  cameo  picture.  The  old  cameo  frames  or  presses  will  not  produce  my  plaques, 
or  even  reversed  cameos,  as  there  is  no  means  of  guiding  the  pictures  to  fit  the  die. 

Plaques  are  warranted  to  be  as  easily  made  as  the  cameo,  and,  being  embossed  both  ways,  are 
warranted  to  keep  their  shape  better  than  the  cameo. 

In  regard  to  the  malicious  mud  thrown  at  the  Plaque,  I  do  not  propose  to  either  occupy  your 
time  or  mine  in  any  attempts  to  refute  it,  as  samples  are  obtainable.  I  believe  that  the  average 
photographer  has  common  sense,  and  is  not  in  need  of  any  fool  to  protect  him.  . 

MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH  asks  the  attention  of  photographers  who  are  seeking 
Something  New  to  examine  the  advantages  of  his  PLAQ,UE. 

The  above  is  a  fac  simile  of  one  of  these  splendid  pictures.  Everybody 
should  make  them.  Four  samples,  $1.  Patent  license  for  full  term  of  three 
patents,  and  complete  outfit,  except  the  letter  press,  $25. 

Tlxe   iFlgtca.'ui.o   Ixi   Europe. 

(Translated  from  Liesegang'  s  Photografihisches  Archiv.) 

DUSSELDORF,  GERMANY,  July  I,  1883. 

A  NEW  STYLE  OP  PICTURE  POPULAR  IN  AMERICA. 

"We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  the  American  photographer,  Clench,  in  connection  with  the  Plaque, 
a  new  style  of  picture  which  is  attracting  great  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  not  only  amongst  the  fraternity 
but  the  public  in  general.  The  picture,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  sketch,  is  of  the  usual  cabinet  size.  It  makes  at 
once  a  very  pleasant  impression.  The  novelty  consists  in  mounting  the  print  upon  a  card  depressed  like  a  plaque 
and  surrounding  it  by  an  elevated  band.     The  concave  form  of  the  picture  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cameo  press 

MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  New  York,  will  send  four  sample  pictures  on  remittance  of  one  dollar 
(4  marks  25),  and  will  grant  the  license  for  the  full  term  of  his  patent,  including  the  necessary  outfit,  for  $35. 

The  white  paper  with  the  picture  measures  9  centimetres." 


<T^- 


-SEE  SAMPLES  AT  MILWAUKEE. 
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-SEE  TESTIMONIALS  IXSIDE. 


F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Plain  or  colored,  properly  framed,  the  PLAQUE  makes  the  most  stylish  picture  introduced. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  PSOTOGRAPHICS 
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COPIES  MAILED  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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^    -*«-    ^, 

&       CRAMER'S       * 


DRY  PLATES. 


USED  BY  THE 


^LEADING  PHOTO&RAPHERS  # 
\^>    ^   «** 


REDUCED  PRICE   LIST. 


3ix4i, perdoz.,  $0  60 

4x5, "  "  0  90 

4ix5j, "  "  1  00 

4ix6J, "  "  1  20 

5x7,  ......  "  "  1  55 

5x8, "  "  1  75 

6jx8£, "  "  2  30 

3    x  10, "  "  3  40 


10x12 
11x14 
14x17 
16x20 
17x20 
18x22 
20x24 


per  doz. ,  $5  00 
6  50 
10  00 

16  00 

17  00 
20  00 
24  00 
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GET  THE  BEST! 


GET  THE  BEST! 


ST.  LOTJIS 


Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

Warranted  Perfect  With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 


-FOR  SALE   BY- 


D.  N.  McDonald,      : 

.  .  Albany,  N.  Y. 

0.  H.  Peck,      .     . 

Minneapolis. 

A.  N.  Oldfield,   .     . 

.     Atlanta,  Ga. 

S.  T.  Blessing,      . 

.     New  Orleans. 

Theo.  Schumann, 

.     Atlanta,  Ga. 

G.  Moses,     .     .     . 

Bachrach  Bros., 

.     Baltimore. 

G.  Gennert,     .     . 

New  York. 

Richard  Walzl,  .     . 

Baltimore. 

Scovill  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 

C.  H.  Codman  &  Co., 

Boston. 

E.  L.  Eaton,    .     . 

Omaha  ,Neb. 

Benj.  French  &  Co., 

Boston. 

Thos.  H.  McCollin 

Philadelphia. 

David  Tucker  &  Co., 

.     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  Haworth,  . 

.     Philadelphia. 

Douglass,  Thompson  & 

Co.  Chicago. 

Wilson,  Hood  &  Co 

.,     .     Philadelphia. 

C.  F.  Rice.,  .... 

Chicago. 

Wolf  &  Cheyney, 

Philadelphia. 

N.  C.  Thayer  &  Co., 

Chicago. 

Wm.  S.  Conner,    . 

Pittsburg. 

Hiram  J.  Thompson, 

Chicago. 

John  I.  Shaw,  .     . 

Pittsburg. 

Sheen  &  Simpkinson, 

Cincinnati. 

I.  D.  Dexter,  .     . 

.     .     Portland,  Me. 

P.  Smith  &  Co.,    .     . 

Cincinnati. 

Jas.  H.  Smith, 

Quincy,  111. 

Sargent  &  Co.,     .     . 

Cleveland. 

H.  D.  Marks,  .     . 

Rochester. 

P.  Smith  &  Co.,    .     . 

Columbus,  O. 

Sam.  Partridge,  . 

.     .     San  Francisco. 

Allen  Bros.,    .     .     . 

.     Detroit,  Mich. 

T.  F.  Indermill,  . 

.     .     St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Geo.  R.  Angell,  .     . 

.     Detroit,  Mich. 

Rud.  Uhlman, 

.     .     St.  Joseph,  Mo.  • 

A.  M.  Harris,      .     . 

.     Detroit,  Mich. 

Blessing  Bros.,     .     . 

.     Galveston,  Tex. 

J.   C.   SOMERVILLE, 

.     .     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Peck  Bros.,      .     .     . 

Grand  Rapids. 

Zimmerman  Bros., 

.     .     St.  Paul,  Minn. 

James  Lett,      .     .     . 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

D.  J.  Ryan,  .     .    . 

Savannah,  Ga. 

A.  Black  &  Co.,  .     . 

Indianapolis. 

A.  M.  Powers, 

Schnectady. 

H.  Lieber  &  Co.,  .     . 

Indianapolis. 

Geo.  W.  Sittler, 

.     .     Springfield,  Mo. 

E.  J.  Weeks,     .     .     . 

.     Jackson,  Mich. 

F.  Hendrick-, 

.     .     Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mullett  Bros.,    .     . 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sessions  &  Kohne, 

.     .     Toledo,  Ohio. 

J.  V.  Escott  &  Sons, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Chas.  S  Cudlip  &  C< 

j.,  .     Washington,  D.  C 

W.  D.  Gatchel  &  Co., 

Louisville,  Ky. 

T.  H.  Kirk,  .     .     . 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Gustav.  Bode,  .     .     . 

Milwaukee. 

Elmer  &  Tenney, 

.     .     Winona,  Minn. 

If  your  Dealer  will  not  supply  you,  apply  to  my  Eastern  Agent, 

G.  GENNERT,  105  William  St.,  New  York, 

OR   DIRECT   TO 

Q.  CRAMER  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
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ALL  ONE  PRICE ! 


EASTMAN'S 

RAPID,  INSTANTANEOUS, 

TROPICAL,  and  SPECIAL 

Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates 

Have  all  been  REDUCED  to  one  Uniform  Price, 


AS  FOLLOWS 


Size,  3X  x  4X, 
"4      x  5, 
"     4X  s  5^, 
"     4^x6^, 
"5      sV, 
"5      x  8, 

"   QlA  s  sy2, 

"     8      x  10, 


Per  doz.,  $0  60 
90 
1 
"  1 

1 
1 
2 
3 


OO 
20 
55 
75 
30 
40 


Size,  10  x  12, 

"  11x14, 

"  14x17, 

"  16x20, 

"  17  x  20, 

"  18x22, 

"  20x24, 


Per  doz.,  $5  00 

6  50 

10  OO 

16  00 

17  00 
20  00 
24  00 


Discount  as  follotvs :  Orders  amounting  to  $50,  5  per  cent.;  over  $50, 
and  under  $100,  10  per  cent.;  over  $100,  and  under  $200,  15 per  cent. 


BEAR  IN  MIND  THAT 


THE  TROPICALS 


[  Are  the  ONLY  ONES  that  can  be 
-Used  in  HOT  WEATHER  without 
(ICE  or  ALUM. 


ALSO,  THAT 


THE  SPECIALS 


Are  the  MOST  SENSITIVE,  MOST 
UNIFORM,  and  CLEANEST  DRY- 
PLATES  ever  made. 


A  Distinguished  Painter  who  has  taken  up  Amateur  Photography  says 
the  "Specials"  are  quicker  than  chain  lightning1. 


-s- — FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS — -*- 

SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENT, 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  NEW  PAPER.    NOW  READY. 

<r^¥ THE  NEW 


EAGLE  SATIN  FINISH. 

Although  my  importations  of  paper  have  had  a  most  satisfactory  sale,  and  the  old  favorite 
brands  will  be  continued  in  the  market  of  the  same  quality,  I  have  a  New  Brand  which  I  offer 
for  public  favor  which  I  believe  to  be  SOMETHING-  SUPERIOR. 

«®~$40.00  A  REAM.^a       mrp,  REAM  $40.00.^ 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.     See  Prints  in  this  Magazine. 

G.  GENNERT,  Sole  Importer,  105  William  St.,  New  York. 


^ IMPROVED ^ 

PRACTICAL  DRTPLATE  HOLDER 


C.  H.  SCOFIELD,  Inventor. 


i.  Back  view  of  envelope  with  plate  half  inserted.  2.  Front  view  of  envelope  with  slide  partly  drawn. 
3.  Camera  with  frame  and  shutter  adjusted  for  exposure.  4.  Frame  for  receiving  ground  glass  aud  envelope  for 
attachment  to  camera. 

The  improvement  consists  of  a  stiff  hoard  slide,  that  is  entirely  drawn  out  of  the  Holder  when  an  exposure  is 
made  and  a  shut-off  of  light,  which  closes  the  aperature  caused  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  slide. 

These  Holders  commend  themselves  to  the  amateur  and  view  photographer  by  reason  of  the  ease  and  security 
with  which  a  large  number  of  plates  can  be  transported,  saving  the  operator  the  necessity  of  finding  a  dark-room  for 
changing  plates,  or  of  carrying  the  plates  protected  by  a  number  of  weighty  and  expensive  dry-plate  holders. 

The  advantage  of  the  operator  in  the  gallery  will  readily  be  seen.  In  the  case  of  preparation,  when  rushes 
so  frequently  occur,  sufficient  plates  for  the  day's  work  may  be  packed  in  these  holders  and  placed  conveniently 
near  the  camera,  this  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  dark-room  for  and  with  every  plate  used,  thus 
saving  time  and  enabling  at  least  twice  as  many  sittings  to  be  made  as  could  otherwise  be  done. 

To  use  the  improved  Practical  Plate-Holders,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  frame  attachment  for  whatever  size  of 
camera  you  propose  to  work  them  with. 

In  ordering,  to  simplify  matters,  please  observe  the  following  instructions  ;  First  lay  your  ground-glass  frame 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  outline  the  exact  dimensions  Next  give  correctly  by  an  inside  line  the  size  of  rabbets,  so 
as  to  insure  an  exact  fit.     And  finally  state  what  size  of  holder  you  intend  to  use. 

To  warrant  the  good  results  of  our  holder,  your  frame  should  be  ordered  with  holders 

WE  APPEND  PRICES, 


order. 


§*xt*' perdoz.1    $3  5Q 

4  XO, »  J 

4^x5^, 

4#x6j«, 

5  x8 

6^x8^, 

MANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

G.   GENNERT,   No.    105  WILLIAM   ST.,   NEW   YORK. 

Eastern  Agent  for  the  G.  CRAMER,  DRY  PLATE,  Rest  in  the  World. 


4  50 

5  00 

6  00 


8x10, per  doz.,  $7  25 

10  x  12,  .......    .  ,,           12  00 

11x14, .»       1          , 

14x17, »           ™ade 

16x20, »              to 

20x24, 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

MAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Et.  Eev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Eichmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Win.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  "We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREA  TMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON   PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Erancisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Erancisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  to  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 

WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PKICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co/s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEEBE'S,  CRAMER'S,  EASTMAN'S  &  NORDEN'S  DRY-PLATES. 
Tliree  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOftRAPHJg 

— #*-IT  IS  RESPECTFULLY  SUGGESTED  TO  ■<> 

Employers  of  Photographic  Help,  Wives  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Relatives  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT   NO   MORE   ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT    CAN  BE  FOUND   THAN 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Hundreds  have  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and 
from  both  givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise, 
approval,  and  satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes :  "The  $4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book." 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employe  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilson's  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 

We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues.  Photographies  hits  the  nail  right   on   the  head.     I 

— Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur.  would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  liter-  tography  put  together      The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 


ature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the 
work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of 
America  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer. 
— Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject. — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson 
could  hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and 
practical  publication. — Anthony' s  Bulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbott,  Phila. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  pho- 
tographer, and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
soon  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Photographic 
Times  and  American  Photographer . 


original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.- 

B.  W.  Kilburn,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that 
his  $4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  com- 
mission off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  its  price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you 
have  played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photo- 
graghic  stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer;  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $i 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 

C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 
the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  our- 
selves who  are  "  out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — J.  R. 
Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

Your  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out ;  practical 
and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


That  Wilson' 's  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.     The  fourth  thousand  is  being  sold. 

$4.00— WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS— S4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

1  (0VER.v 


ANY  READER  WILL  SEE   THE  ADDITIONAL  VALUE   GIVEN  TO 
ANY  WORK  BY  A  FULL  INDEX. 

"PHOTOGRAPHICS"  IS  WELL  SUPPLIED  WITH  SUCH. 


SPECIMEN  INDEX  PAGE  EPvOM  WILSON'S  PHOTOGKAPHICS. 


Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,  Rectifying   Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View    Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning  "  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring  "  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo-Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 

Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 

Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's    Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"  Spotting  "  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process. for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


Screens  and  Curtains. 

Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re-   I 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening   Gelatine  Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrade 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy. 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  Iodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [of. 

Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
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A  GLOW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  amateur  and  his  old  friend,  the  daily  worker,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
literature  line,  and  we  ask  their  attention  to  the  following  list,  which  includes 
about  everything  there  is  need  for.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  every  branch 
of  photography. 

Tile  Philadelphia  Photographer.  A  monthly  magazine,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
superior  merit.  $5  a  year;  $2.50  for  six  months. — Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen 
years  of  success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to  the  practical,  working,  growing 
photographer.     Do  not  go  without  its  valuable  help. 

The  Practical  Printer.  By  C.  W.  Hearn  Price,  $2.50.  Second  edition  now  ready. — 
This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into  all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver 
printing,  and  is  full  of  good. 

Photographers'  Pocket  Reference -book.  By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.  Price,  $1.50. — For 
the  dark-room.  It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other  book.  Full  of  formulas — short,  practical,  and 
plain. 

American  Carbon  Manual.  Price,  $2. — For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing 
process,  this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 

The  Ferrotyper's  G-uide.  Price,  75  cents. — Cheap  and  complete.  For  the  ferrotyper, 
this  is  the  only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper  cover, 
$l. — For  the  art  photographer. 

"Wilson's  Photographies.  The  newest  and  most  complete  photographic  lesson-book. 
Covers  every  department.     352  pages.     Finely  illustrated.     Only  $4.     By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

"Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes.  Price,  $2  per 
volume. — For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts  in  entertaining  style  of  about  2,000 
places  and  things,  including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Bigelow's  Artistic  Photography.  Price  reduced  to  $4. — For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats 
his  "Album  of  Lighting  and  Posing."     Superb  !     With  twelve  photographs  and  instructions. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Composition.  Price,  $3.50. — All  should  study  it.  A  splendid 
work,  largely  illustrated,  giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  posing. 

Studies  in  Artistic  Printing.  By  C.  W.  Hearn.  Price,  $3.50. — Embellished  with  six 
fine  cabinet  and  promenade  portrait  studies. 

The  Photographic  Colorists'  G-uide.  By  John  L.  Gihon.  Cloth,  $1.50. — The  newest 
and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883.  A  year-book.  Cloth  bound,  $1 ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — Back  volumes,  same  price. 

The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A  guide  to  the  young  photogra- 
pher, either  professional  or  amateur.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver-Printing.  By  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.     Price,  50  cents.     Illuminated  cover.     Cloth  bound,  75  cents. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1883,  as  volume  I.,  and  The 
Photo.  News  Year  Book  for  1883,  as  volume  II.    Price,  $1  for  the  two  volumes. 

How  to  Make  Pictures.  (Second  edition  of  5,000  copies.)  The  ABC  of  Dry-plate  pho- 
tography.    By  Henry  Clay  Price.     Price,  illuminated  cover,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Photography  with  Emulsion.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Price,  $1 
per  copy. 

Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  in  Dry-plate  Photography.  Price,  25  cents  pe 
copy. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.     Price,  50  cents  per  copy. 
The  Spanish  edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.     Ligeras   Lecciones  sobre   Fotografia 
Dedicados  a  Los  Aficionados.     Price,  $1  per  copy. 

All  orders  for  above  will  be  filled,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  price  at  the 
office  of  this  magazine. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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1883 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


1883 

"We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Hos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  a.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beete's,  Cramer's,  Eastman's,  Men's,  CaiMt's. 

Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PEE,  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,  located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 


THE  GREAT  ATTRACTION  AT  MILWAUKEE. 


■WAS- 


THE  PLAQUE, 

PATENTED,  OCTOBER  10  AND  DECEMBER  5th,  1882,  AND  JANUARY  2d,  1883. 
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After  much  careful  experiment,  I  have  perfected  machinery  and  other  ™ 
means  for  producing  my  new  invention,  and  am  prepared  to  supply  appa-  «■ 
ratus  and  instructions  to  photographers,  made  with  special  care.  11 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet-size  picture,  mounted  on  Clench's  specially  "p 
designed  cards ;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep  cameo  form,  ™ 
with  a  peculiar  rim  to  represent  a  Plaque. 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  Having  found  that  it  would  save  my 
fellow  photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and  money, 
if  given  in  hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce  The  Plaque, 
I  have  prepared  myself  to  supply 

Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  my  Patents,  Outfits,  Accessories,  ■with. 

Full  Instructions  to  make  Plaques.     All  the  Photographer 

needs  in  addition  to  the  Outfit  is  a  Letter-press. 

I  will  send  four  sample  Plaques  for  $i.     Licenses,  including  outfits,  $25. 
For  reduced  photographs,  see  Phila.  Photo,  and  Photo.  Times  for  Dec. 

-TESTIMONIALS. + — "a 

"  They  are  very  neat.  Your  style  of  mounting 
them  is  original.'' — E.  D.  Okmsby,  Oakland,  Col. 

"They  are  very  pretty  and  I  want  them. 
Send  outfit  promptly  by  first  express." — C.  C. 
Packard,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"I  am  'gone  struck'  with  the  idea,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  at  once  grant  me  permission 
to  take  them,  even  before  your  patent  is  issued." 
— E.  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

"  I  have  had  splendid  success,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them." — Geo.  P.  Patterson, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

"  The  Plaque  is  a  perfect  success.  Am  very 
much  pleased." — S.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"  Outfit  for  Plaque  at  hand ;  have  made  several 
dozen  samples.  Everything  works  0.  K.  Every 
body  seems  pleased  with  the  Plaque  picture.  I 
get  one  dollar  each  for  duplicates." — J.  N.  Lutz, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

"Samples  just  received,  and  am  more  pleased 
with  them  even  than  the  copies  in  the  Photogra- 
pher led  us  to  suppose  they  would  be;  we  are 
anxious  to  make  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
send  on  the  Outfit  and  250  Mounts,  the  same  as 
sample." — Ferry  &  Holtzmann,  132  Bowery, 
N.  Y. 

"Very  much  pleased  with  our  success  in 
working  them." — H.  B.  Hillyer,  Austin,  Texas. 

"I  am  working  Plaques,  and  like  them  very 
much." — E.  E.  Henry,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

"We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  results, 
and  have  not  the  least  trouble  in  making  them." 
— Ferry  &  Holtjian,  New  York. 

-NEW  TESTIMONIALS   ADDED  WEEKLY. ■*■ "3 

Plaque  Card  Mounts,  Four  Designs,  for  Sale. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonials  which  have  been  received  for  the 
Plaque,  and  the  list  is  being  added  to  considerably  every  day.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 

F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Cards  and  Outfits  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  to  Licensees. 
(SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  4  OF  COVER,) 


"Send  me  the  complete  apparatus  with  full 
instructions  for  making,  also  400  mounts." — 
F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"  Send  me  the  outfit  immediately." — -Alba 
Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  style  is  quite  worthy  of  admiration. 
Please  send  me  a  full  outfit." — C.  M.  French, 
Garretsville,  0. 

"I  think  them  very  nice.  Send  me  the  outfit 
with  instructions." — E.  R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Your  Plaque  is  new,  neat,  and  nobby.  Send 
me  the  outfit.  I  like  them  very  much." — Charles 
W.  Buell,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

"I  want  to  make  Plaques.  Send  me  the 
outfit." — L.  R.  Evans,  Scranton,  Pa. 

"I  like  the  style  very  much,  and  believe  as  a 
novelty  they  will  take  a  good  run.  I  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  them  in  my  business.  Please 
give  me  all  the  necessary  information." — J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  with  full  details  and  stock 
of  cards." — R.  E.  RoCKWOOD,  Union  Square,  N.Y. 

"  The  more  I  look  at  them  the  more  I  wish  to 
know  about  them.  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full 
details." — J.  J.  Wolfe,  Lancaster,  0. 

"I  think  them  quite  pretty  and  nice,  and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  desirable  novelty." — E.  L. 
Brand,  Chicago,  III. 

"I  think  them  very  nice." — Charles  Akin, 
Evanston,  III. 

"  They  are  fine,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  my  town.  Send  me  the  outfit  at 
once." — J.  H.  Reed,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

<5^ 4 
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PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

SINCE  THE  YEAR    1879. 
By  DR.  H.  W.  VOGEL, 

Professor  and  Teacher  of  Photography  and  Spectrum  Analysis  at  the  Imperial 

Technical  High  School. 

A  Review  of  the   more   Important   Discoveries   in 

Photography  and  Photographic  Chemistry 

within  the  Last  Four  Years, 

WITH  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  EMULSION  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND 

AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  AMATEURS. 

INTENDED  ALSO  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 
OF  THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Kevised  by  EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  ELLEESLIE  WALLACE,  Jr.,  M.D. 


$3.00.        347   PAG-:E2S,       $3.00. 

With  Seventy-two  Illustrations,  and  an  admirable  portrait  taken  ivith 
Electric  Light,  by  W.  Kurtz,  Neiv  York. 

(SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE.) 


READ   CAREFULLY  THE   CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Physical  Effects  of  Light. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Chemical  Effects  of  Light. 

A.  Effects  of  Light  upon  Metalloids  and  their 

Compounds. 

B.  Effects   of  Light  upon  Metals  and   their 

Compounds. 
The  Double  Salts  of  Iron  and  Oxalic  Acid. 
The  Iron  Lichtpaus  Process. 
Actinium,  a  new  Metal. 
Salts  of  Copper. 
Salts  of  Chromic  Acid. 
Combinations  of  Mercury. 
Platinum  Printing. 
The  Salts  of  Silver. 

The  Various  Modifications  of  Bromide  of 
Silver  and  the  Chemical  Principles  of  the 
Emulsion  Process. 
Photo-chemistry  of  Chloride  of  Silver. 
Rare  Salts  of  Silver. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Photographic  Chemistry. 
Different  Forms  of  Pyroxyline, 
Concerning  the  Characteristics  of  Gelatine. 

v         CHAPTER  IV. 

Photographic  Optics. 
New  Objectives. 

Artificial  Light  and  its  Application  to  Pho- 
tography. 
Chemical  Photometers. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Photographic  Apparatus. 
Cameras,  Changing-boxes,  and  Tripods. 
Instantaneous  Shutters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
The  New  Photographic  Processes. 

A.  New  Negative  Processes  (Dry  Processes). 
Preparation  of  Gelatine  Emulsion. 

a.  The  Author's  Method. 

b.  Eder's  Method  with  Ammonio-nitrate 

of  Silver. 

c.  Eder's  Combination  Method  with  the 

Author's  Modification. 

d.  Eder's  New  Method  with  Carbonate 

of  Ammonia. 

e.  Precipitation  Methods. 
f.  Vogel's  Emulsion. 

B.  The  Manipulation  of  the  Gelatine  Plates. 

1.  Gelatine  Plates. 

a.  The  Exposure. 

b.  The  Development. 

c.  The  Fixing. 

d.  The  Intensifying. 

e.  The  Drying  and  Finishing. 

2.  Vogel's  Emulsion  Plates. 

3.  Failures  in  Gelatine  Plates. 

4.  Notes  on  the  Gelatine  Process. 

C.  New  Positive  Processes. 

1.  The  Platinum  Processes  (Platinotype). 

2.  New  Silver  Printing  Processes. 

3.  New  Enlargement  Processes  and  Appa- 

ratus. 

4.  New  Permanent  Printing  Processes. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Photographic  ^Esthetics  and   Portrait 
Technique. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Photography  for  Amateurs. 


I  append  a  Sample  of  tJie  Elaborate  Index  Sii2>plicd  ivith  the  Boole, 


Mercadier,  Thermophone. 

Metals  and  their  compounds,  effect  of 

light  on. 
Modifications  of  chloride  of  silver. 
of  bromide  of  silver. 

Negative  processes,  new. 
Negrotype,  Itterheim's. 
Nelson's  pyro-developer. 
New  styles  of  pictures, 
of  portraiture. 
Nickelsen's  instantaneous  shutter. 
Nitroprusside    of  sodium,  sensitive- 
ness of. 

Obernetter's  emulsion  process. 

application    to    enlarged 
and  reduced  negatives, 
washing  of. 
pyro-developer. 
Objectives,  new. 
for  amateurs. 
Oleococca  oil,  sensitiveness  of. 
Ott,  preparation  of  pigment  paper. 
Oxalate  developer. 

for  line  copies, 
for  under-timed  plates, 
hyposulphite  in. 
preparation  of  (Elder), 
restoring  the. 
of  mercury,  its   behavior  in  the 
light, 
photometer, 
of  potash,  neutral. 


Packing  emulsion  plates. 
Perchlorate  of  silver,  sensitivness  of. 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  removing 
green  fog. 
for  purifying  gelatine. 
Phipson  on  actinium. 
Photo-electricity. 

-polymerism. 
Photography  for  amateurs. 
Photogravure  process. 
Photometer,  chemical. 

Dore's. 

Mucklow  and  Spurge's. 

Taylor's. 

unit  for. 

Vogel's. 

Warnerke's. 
Photophone,  Bell's. 
Pigment  paper,  preparation  of. 
Pitting  in  gelatine  plates. 
Pizzighelli  and  Hiibl's  platinotype. 

anthrakotype. 

cyanotype. 

instantaneous  shutter. 

on  the  oxalate  developer. 

positive-blue  process. 

sulphide   of   soda    in    the    pyro- 
developer. 
Plante's  secondary  battery  for  elec- 
tric light. 
Plaque  picture,  Clench's. 

method  of  operating  with. 
Plate-holders,  American. 

bonanza. 


Plate-holders,  Flamming  dry  plate. 

new  styles. 

silver  saver. 

the  daisy. 
Platinotype,  Pizzighelli  and  Hiibl's. 
Platinum  paper. 

printing,  Willis,  45 
Plener's  emulsion  process. 

stripping  gelatine  negatives. 
Portrait  antiplanetic,  Steinheil's. 

lenses,  new. 
Portrait-making  in  rooms. 

in  the  open  air. 
Potassic  chloro-platinite. 
Potassio-ferric  oxalate. 

-ferrous  oxalate. 
Precautions  for  amateurs. 
Precipitation    methods   of    emulsify- 
ing. 
Preliminary  treatment  of  the  glass  for 
gelatine  emulsion  and  Vogel's  emul- 
sion. 
Pressing  the  emulsion. 
Printers'  blocks  from  gelatine  reliefs. 
Processes  with  printers'  ink. 
Promenade     lenses    by    Busch    and 
Voigtlander. 

style  of  portrait. 
Priimm,  keeping  qualities  of  gelatine 
plates. 

reducing  gelatine  negatives. 
Prussiate    of   potash    in    the    devel- 
oper. 


price,  $3.00 


MAILED  m  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  BY 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 

4 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SCOVILL  IMFft  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


C.H.CODMAN&CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WM.  J.  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Go. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


D,  TUCKER  &  CO., 


Buffalo, 


N.  Y. 


WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

Photo.    Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 


J.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 


St.  Louis, 


Mo. 


BLESSING  &  BBO., 


Galveston, 


Texas. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


MDLLETT  BROS., 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


SHEEN  &  SIMPKINSON, 


Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
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A    GREAT  SUCCESS! 

THE 

NEW  DRESDEN  ALBUMEN 


THREE  CROWN  PAPER. 


DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


^adeMa^ 


For  Sale  by  all  Photo.  Stock  Dealers. 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Sole  Agents. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUTS 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Printing  Medallion  Pictures. 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
JSlf"No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Eeady.        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  Answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  QUICKLY  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  50  Cents. 

FOR   SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 

SGOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York, 
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DRES 


D$Al 


EXTRA  Sfni  BRILLIANT 

4^EMENPA?^ 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sdtter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir:  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried  ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 


Yours  truly, 


J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 

G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  Eagle  Brand  Albumen  Paper.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORE. 


FOR   SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 


EASTERN  AGENT  FOR  THE  CRAMER  DRY-PLATES. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE   ALL     KLJVDS    OF 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARDS 

FOE  _ 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


^"1  W»l 


WAREHOUSE : 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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Y     THEM! 


WATMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  1&H, 

THE 

Orarty  Pattern, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

Now  Ready, 

2     $.00  PER  DOZ. 

They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  )iot 
break:  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  andare  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 


ARE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Below. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  /or  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "  I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much  ;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALEBS 


INCREASE 
THEIR 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERT 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  for  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»      8,  a,  10,  14,  15,  and  15^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,17,18,                                .,                 »             ,,       Half           ..               »                    »               »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion, 
This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     gig""  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 

never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 

dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Vignette  Glasses.  For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 


"    a  Retouching  Varnish. 

"    Softening  Strong  Negatives. 

"    the  Celehrated  Berlin  Process. 


"    Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 

"    Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 

"     Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
Cotton  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  caro,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TR ASKS  FERROTYPETa  f  fc  T  I  si  1H  ft  M 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUllllUJJlUll 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS.    NO  EETAIL  ORDERS  FILLED.    ORDER  OF  TOUR  DEALER. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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st&»  v- MAGH3E  &  Oo. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF    PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

JIo.  622  Pace  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


«&=*+  STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED.- 


JWTOFS  of  GOWD  and  SIJ^Vpjl  WAST£. 

Ug^*  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention. "ggft 
SIKTGHI'S 

VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

(Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 

Price,  by  mail,  $1,50. 


See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1 88 1,  or  in  Wilson's 
Photographies. 


FOR  SALE 
BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
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ESTABLISHED    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


^r\USON>   HOOD   & 

\V    *  ^  825  Arch  Street,  V>  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 


Centennial,  1876. 


W0> 

Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4  to  8  x  10. 
Cabinet  Lenses,  Nos.  3  and  3. 
Card  Lenses,  Xos.  1,  3,  and  3. 
Triplets,  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
[   Symmetricals.    Rapid  Symmetricals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes.' 
Stereograpllic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
New  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 

Steinheil's  Sons'  aplastic  Lenses. 

We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 

No.  1—  1-4:  size, 3V2  inch  focus, $35  00       No.  4—   8x10  size,...  10#  incli  focus,. ..$60  00 

»    3—1-3      »       5i/        »  »        30  00    i        »    5—10x13      »       ...13%       »  »     70  00 

„    3— 4-4      »       7  »  »        45  00  »    6—13x16      »       ...16^       »  »     ....110  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  worlt. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OP 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Views, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade 

ts¥.H.G."  Instantaneous  Drop  Stutter. 


Small  Size,  $6.00  ;  Large  Size,  $7.00. 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LISTS    FREE    TO 
ALL  APPLICANTS. 


ART   STUDIES  FROM   NATURE. 


Boston  Public  Library. 


THE 


EDITED    BY    EDWARD    L.    WILSON. 


Vol.  XX. 


NOVEMBER,    1883. 


No.  239. 


SOME  REMARKS  CONCERNING 
THE  PROPER  USE  OF  LIGHT  IN 
PORTRAITURE. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT,  DR.  H.  W.  VOGEL. 

A  glance  over  the  broad  field  of  publi- 
cations in  the  special  departments  of  photog- 
raphy, will  convince  any  one  that  at  present 
the  chemical  and  typographical  side  of  the 
art  has  the  preponderance. 

Gelatine  plates,  bromide  of  silver  methods, 
emulsion  processes,  printing  processes,  helio- 
types,  photogravures,  platinum  processes, 
absorb  almost  universal  attention,  and  only 
at  rare  intervals  do  we  meet  with  an  article 
devoted  to  the  aesthetics  of  the  subject. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  rapid  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  true  art. 
The  stupidity  which  the  photographers  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  stamped  upon 
the  productions  which  they  dared  to  call 
artistic,  can  no  longer  be  flaunted  in  our 
face  by  artists ;  yet  occasionally,  here  and 
there,  we  come  across  many  a  picture,  per- 
haps occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 
show-case  of  some  gallery,  which  gives  us 
an  aesthetic  box  on  the  ears,  and  awakens 
lively  doubts  in  our  mind  of  the  artistic 
ability  of  the  producer. 

I  lately  saw  a  very  effective  picture  of  a 
beautiful  young  girl  in  peasant  costume, 
sitting,  surrounded  by  a  landscape.  It  is 
well  known  that  any  figure  in  the  open  air 
is   illuminated    on    all    sides,. and  such    a 


method  of  lighting  must  be  adhered  to 
when  a  maiden  is  represented  in  an  open 
landscape  free  of  woody  enclosures  ;  but  the 
artist,  whose  work  we  are  considering,  pre- 
ferred to  represent  the  Magdalene  with  a 
sharp  side  light,  a  la  Rembrandt.  Very 
effective,  no  doubt,  and  exceedingly  pleasing, 
but  so  far  deflecting  from  the  truth  that  any 
one  could  naturally  see  that  the  background 
was  wholly  unsuited  to  the  figure  therein. 

This  want  of  adaptation  of  the  parts  was 
brought  more  forcibly  to  my  notice  in  a 
picture  recently  from  America. 

A  room  had  been  chosen  as  the  back- 
ground, a  lady  lay  upon  a  Turkish  divan, 
her  face  directed  towards  a  painted  window, 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Well 
conceived,  but  unfortunately  the  light  which 
illuminated  the  countenance  of  the  fair  dame 
came  from  a  direction  directly  opposite  that 
demanded  by  the  pictorial  arrangements. 
The  window  whence  the  strongest  light 
naturally  should  have  come,  presented  a 
dull,  flat,  gray  surface. 

Here  the  unpleasant  contrast  between  the 
figure  and  the  background  was  even  more 
striking  than  in  the  open  landscape.  Indeed, 
the  error  in  the  landscape  illumination  was 
more  pardonable,  for  many  portrait  artists 
having  no  necessity  to  step  outside  the  portals 
of  their  ateliers  trouble  themselves  little 
about  the  play  of  light  in  the  outside  world. 

In  room-illumination,  the  operator  must 
be  more,  on  his  guard,  and  avoid  such  glar- 
23 
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ing   impossibilites   as   would  be   patent  to 
every  vulgar  eye. 

Considerate  photographers  are  beginning 
to  strive  after  an  illumination  which  shall 
correspond  to  the  actual  lighting  in  a  room. 

They  build  upon  the  right  foundations 
when  they  maintain  that  since  we  are  ac- 
customed to  see  our  friends  as  they  appear  in 
a  room,  those  photographs  will  naturally 
please  wherein  the  illumination  is  managed 
as  to  represent  them  so  surrounded. 

But  in  practice  it  will  be  found  that  the 
true  principles  of  illumination  cannot  always 
be  wholly  adhered  to. 

The  window  in  a  room  gives  a  very  high 
side-light,  almost  as  high  as  a  skylight,  only 
less  in  extent,  affording  a  strong  side-illumi- 
nation, but  the  parts  in  shadow  are  too 
deep — too  dark.  It  therefore  follows  that 
the  most  powerfully  illuminated  portion  of 
the  room  is  the  floor,  the  light  decreasing 
upwards  unto  the  ceiling,  where  the  illumi- 
nation is  least.  Now  this  is  just  the  op- 
posite to  the  sesthetical  principle,  which 
demands  that  the  head  receive  the  higher 
lights,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  subordinate. 

We  are  therefore  compelled  to  modify  the 
so-called  room:  illumination.  The  side-light 
is  made  broader,  a  diffuse  light  is  thus  ob- 
tained to  illuminate  the  shadows  ;  for  a  like 
purpose  a  front  light  and  reflecting  screens 
are  employed  to  soften  the  excess  of  light 
falling  upon  the  floor.  We  thus  obtain 
what  passes  for  room-illumination,  but 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  actual.  The 
artistic  effect  is,  however,  good,  much  better 
than  if  the  truth  had  been  rigidly  followed. 

The  photographer  is  often  called  upon  to 
represent  a  person  as  sitting  by  a  window  in 
a  strong  light.  The  best  effect  in  this  direc- 
tion was  lately  called  to  my  attention  in  a 
photograph  from  the  renowned  photographer 
W.  Kurtz,  of  New  York. 
.  A  window  with  transparent  frames  allows 
such  a  flood  of  light  to  penetrate  it  that  the 
side  directed  towards  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  over-exposed  in  the  negative ;  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  make  use  of  some  device 
to  modify  the  light.  Mr.  Kurtz  effected  his 
object  by  glazing  the  window  with  thick 
translucent  glass,  which  might  be  further  ob- 
scured in  powerful  summer  light  by  white 
curtains. 


The  window  itself  was  only  a  small  one, 
perhaps  about  four  feet  high  and  two  feet 
wide.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  north  wall 
of  the  atelier,  which  was  only  glazed  in  the 
middle.  To  be  sure,  to  lighten  up  the 
shadows  of  a  figure  so  situated  demanded  a 
considerable  amount  of  fore-light  from  the 
glass  wall  of  the  atelier. 

In  spring  and  winter  the  danger  of  over- 
exposure is  less  with  such  arrangements, 
likewise  in  the  later  hours  of  the  afternoon. 

I  have  even  seen  a  picture  made  from  the 
bay-window  of  an  ordinary  room,  in  which 
the  sun  appeared  as  shining  in  upon  the 
person  seated  at  it.  The  sun  illuminated 
the  dust  in  its  path  and  formed  a  bright  spot 
on  the  floor,  which  came  too  far  in  the  fore- 
ground to  be  taken  in  with  the  picture, 
where  undoubtedly  it  would  have  spoiled 
the  general  effect.  Yet  this  very  spot  of 
light  was  of  the  greatest  use,  by  reflecting 
in  upon  the  shadows  and  relieving  the  dark 
parts  of  the  picture.  In  this  manner  a 
photograph  was  produced  beautiful  in  its 
conception  and  heightened  in  its  effect  by 
the  presence  of  the  sunbeam  with  the  danc- 
ing motes — a  perfect  gem. 

Such  pictures,  however,  are  more  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  lucky  chance  than  evolutions  of  a 
special  design.  They  succeed  only  under 
certain  conditions  not  always  within  our 
direct  control. 

How  many,  charmed  by  such  pictures,  and 
seeking  to  imitate  them,  will  learn  by  sad 
experience  that  they  are  conditioned  by  local 
circumstances,  and  that  the  same  effect  is 
attainable  at  the  expenditure  of  great  pains , 
if  at  all  attainable. — Photo.  Notizen. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TONE. 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  such  an  unhealthy 
tone  in  the  photographic  business,  and  why 
is  the  photographer  looked  upon  as  a  worker 
of  machinery  very  little  above  the  hand- 
organ  grinder  ;  for  he  certainly  is  viewed 
in  that  light  oftener  than  in  that  of  an  artist 
or  scientific  worker?  If  we  will  only 
admit  it,  the  exceptions  are  where  the  pro- 
prietor is  well  backed  with  money ;  and 
that  has  more  weight  in  all  things  with  the 
general  public  than  ability  to  do  in  any 
given  calling;  and  why?    Because  they  are 
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independent,  and  able  to  bring  to  their  as- 
sistance any  and  all  improvements,  as  well 
as  others  ability ;  and  here  is  where  the 
people  press  you. 

In  my  opinion,  this  state  of  things  is  be- 
cause the  great  bulk  of  photographers  have 
not  got  independence  enough  to  stand  up 
for  what  is  due  them  ;  independence  enough 
not  to  bow  down  to  the  public  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  beggar.  See  "  club  work  "  im- 
ploring people  to  buy,  and  going  from  door 
to  door  to  gather  work.  Not  indepen- 
dent enough  to  have  rules  that  are  both 
just  to  themselves  and  to  the  public;  making 
it  easier  for  your  brother- worker,  who  may 
by  chance  have  a  customer  of  yours,  be- 
cause said  customer  could  not  conduct  your 
business  to  his  liking;  and  another  because 
you  could  talk  him  up  to  having  a  dollar 
picture,  and  a  dozen  at  the  same  rate,  in- 
stead of  ten-cent  pictures,  as  he  started  out 
to  get.  Unfortunately,  I  was  never  gifted 
with  that  amount  of  persuasion.  My  gift 
has  been  to  tell  them  to  take  or  leave,  just 
as  they  see  fit.  I  do  not  compel  them  to 
sit.  I  am  as  indifferent  as  though  I  was 
worth  a  million,  after  I  have  stated  my 
price,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  worth  mills 
instead.  You  may  go  the  way  you  like, 
but  I  love  independence  better  than  hum- 
bling myself,  and  so  gain  enough  to  make 
it  lively  after  my  death. 

I  prefer  peace,  unless  some  one  jostles  me  ; 
then,  if  it  was  not  an  accident,  he  must  beg 
my  pardon  ;  and  I  will  as  readily  beg  his 
if  I  am  in  the  wrong  as  I  will  excuse  his 
misdemeanor. 

I  wrote  President  Beebe  to  try  and  en- 
graft into  this  last  convention  some  spirit 
of  independence  ;  but  they  did  not  show 
their  colors,  and  preferred  to  remain  at  a 
standstill,  doing  nothing  in  that  way  to 
make  men  of  others,  but  settling  back  to 
the  position  of  "I  will  take  care  of  myself, 
you  do  likewise."  So  say  I  when  it  is  an 
individual  case  ;  but  when  advancement  of 
a  principle  is  at  stake,  then,  if  it  is  good  for 
our  fellow-men,  we  should  help  in  that  di- 
rection, even  if  we  do  not  need  the  help  in- 
dividually; for  therein  lies  the  good;  we 
have  helped  those  who  needed  help,  and 
they  have  not  been  humbled  into  asking  it 
of  us. 


If  I  have  rubbed  anybody,  and  got  their 
combativeness  up,  I  hope,  instead  of  hitting 
nie,  they  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
stand  up  for  their  rights  and  be  independent 
while  health  and  strength  are  in  their  pos- 
session. 

Tou  can  afford  to  be  independent ;  for 
man  never  brought  anything  into  the  world, 
and  can  carry  nothing  out.  So  do  not  stoop 
so  low  as  to  ruin  your  neighbor  for  the 
paltry  bit  you  may  make  out  of  it;  it  is  un- 
becoming as  a  man  ;  but  make  just  rules  to 
yourself  and  the  public,  and  no  matter  if 
every  one  in  the  same  business  goes  down 
and  out  of  sight,  you  stand  by  your  colors; 
it  will  make  others  gather  at  the  stake  of 
the  just. 

We  pride  ourselves  as  an  association  on 
the  advancement  of  the  art,  and  leave  alone 
one  of  the  essentials. 

The  sayings  of  Josiah  Wedgewood  are  as 
true  to-day  as  when  he  uttered  them  : 

"  All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in 
proportion  to  the  skill,  taste,  time,  expense, 
and  risk  attending  their  invention  and 
manufacture.  Those  things  called  dear  are, 
when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest.  They 
are  attended  with  much  less  profit  to  the 
artist  than  those  which  everybody  calls 
cheap.  Beautiful  forms  and  compositions 
are  not  made  by  chance,  nor  can  they  ever, 
in  any  material,  be  made  at  small  expense. 
A  competition  for  cheapness,  or  low  price, 
and  not  for  excellence  of  workmanship,  is 
the  most  frequent  and  certain  cause  of  the 
rapid  decay  and  entire  destruction  of  arts 
and  manufactures." 

And  that  of  John  Buskin,  in  Two  Paths  : 

"For,  to  take  one  instance  only,  remem- 
ber this  is  literally  and  simply  what  we  do 
whenever  we  buy,  or  try  to  buy,  cheap 
goods — goods  offered  at  a  low  price  which 
we  know  cannot  be  remunerative  for  the 
labor  involved  in  them;  whenever  we  buy 
such  goods,  remember,  we  are  stealing  some- 
body's  labor.  Don't  let  us  mince  the  matter. 
I  say,  in  plain  Saxon,  stealing — taking  from 
him  the  proper  reward  of  his  work,  and 
putting  it  into  our  own  pocket.  You  know 
well  enough  that  the  thing  could  not  have 
been  offered  to  you  at  that  price  unless  dis- 
tress of  some  kind  had  forced  the  producer 
to  part  with  it." 
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Now,  it  seems  tome  that,  as  an  association, 
we  ought  to  give  the  world  to  understand 
that  notwithstanding  goods  can  be  made  at 
a  low  price,  no  advancement  can  be  made 
as  a  whole  under  such  conditions. 

Each  and  every  photographer  should  come 
up  to  a  state  of  manhood,  and  be  indepen- 
dent; asking  for  what  is  just,  and  sacrific- 
ing everything  for  justice.  Or,  if  you  like, 
sit  still,  and  allow  the  public  to  have  the 
impression  that  a  photographer's  time  is 
nothing,  and  his  chemicals  a  gift. 

"We  are  the  ones  to  blame  for  this  state 
of  things.  Educate  the  people  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  just  claims,  and  every  one  will 
be  the  better  for  it.  We  have  got  to  start 
here.  No  combination  will  settle  a  uni- 
versal price,  and  we  do  not  need  it;  for 
some  work  has  more  conscience  in  it,  and 
needs  a  higher  price. 

One  word  in  regard  to  dry-plate  prices. 
Do  not  hammer  away  at  the  plate-makers 
to  lower  their  prices.  Low  prices  beget 
careless  work.  Give  a  man  his  due,  and 
get  it  yourself. 

And  now,  Mr.  "Wilson,  enclosed  you  will 
find  post-office  order  for  Dr.  H.  "W.  Yogel's 
new  book,  Progress  of  Photography  since 
1879.  A  photographer  can  no  more  afford 
to  go  without  books  than  he  schoolboy 
who  has  outgrown  object-teaching. 

I  was  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  attend 
the  convention  and  meet  he  brethren,  as 
well  as  yourself. 

Tours  truly, 

M.  H.  Albee. 

P.  S. — All  praise  is  due  the  brethren  for 
the  good  they  have  done-  the  fraternity  in 
other  directions. 

Marlboro,  Sept.  1883. 


PHOTO-TINTING  PROCESS. 

By  M.  Jean  Lemary. 
"We  extract  from  a  patent  taken  out  by 
M.  Lemary,  September  14,  1882,  the  fol- 
lowing formula  of  a  process  presenting 
some  analogy  with  the  imbibition  process 
of  Messrs.  Cros  &  Charpentier.  Kives' 
paper  is  sized  as  follows  :  make  a  solution 
of  dry  albumen  in  10  per  cent,  of  water,  to 
which  add  about  80  grammes  (2  ounces  5 
drachms)  of  white  of  eggs,  and  20  grammes 


(5  drachms)  of  water,  and  filter  through  a 
fine  cloth.  In  another  vessel  dissolve  over 
a  water- bath,  8  of  gelatine  for  100  of  water, 
and  after  complete  solution,  add  10  per 
cent,  of  alum.  When  it  has  become  thick 
and  homogeneous,  add  the  first  solution, 
stirring,  in  order  to  mix  well,  pass  through 
a  cloth  and  set  aside.  It  is  on  this  tepid 
bath  that  the  paper  is  sized.  When  it  is 
dry  it  is  plunged  in  a  bath  of  alum  and 
bichromate  of  potash  (a  saturation  of  both), 
and  when  it  is  well  impregnated  it  is  again 
dried.  Now  expose  under  a  positive,  then, 
after  a  sufficient  exposure,  wash  the  print, 
dry  between  blotters,  and  finally  place  in 
an  alkaline  or  neutral  tinting-bath.  "  This 
process,"  says  M.  Lemary,  "  may  be  used 
for  monochrome  and  polychrome  prints, 
and  it  gives  all  the  gradations  of  the  tints." 
— From  the  Paris  Moniteur  de  la  Photo- 
graphics. 


DAGUERRE'S  MONUMENT. 

Accounts  come  to  us  in  private  corre- 
spondence of  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Daguerre  in  his  na- 
tive village,  Corneille,  France,  August  26th. 

We  were  all  invited  at  the  Milwaukee 
Convention  by  a  cable  message  from  the 
managers  of  the  affair,  and  it  was  a  thought- 
ful thing  in  them  to  do,  but  none  of  us 
could  go. 

We  had  some  threads  in  the  rope  which 
was  used  to  pull  away  the  veil,  but  we 
forgot  to  have  an  American  at  the  end  of 
the  rope  when  the  unveiling  occurred. 

The  thing  is  done,  however,  and  the  birth- 
place of  photography,  and  the  resting-place 
of  its  paternal  founder,  are  alike  marked 
forever. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  our 
art  is  not  going  to  die.  And  surely  it  is  not, 
when  the  world  has  at  last  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  photography  is  useful,  and  now 
even  necessary. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  ..."  The  giftie 
gie  us,  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us," 
sometimes,  and  as  we  have  been  pretty  well 
"  seen  "  this  time,  rather  than  add  more  of 
our  own  "  gush  "  upon  a  subject  so  sympatico 
with  us,  we  add  a  very  satisfactory  part  of  a 
satisfactory  article  on  the  subject  from  the 
London  Times. 
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There  is  a  little  patting  on  the  head  here 
and  there  which  our  art  can  stand,  since 
gray  hairs  are  beginning  to  come  upon  its 
head,  and  there  are  a  few  blunders  which 
might  be  expected  from  an  impetuous  thun- 
der, but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  solid  truth  in 
it  worth  reading, 

Even  in  the  following  sentence  we  find  a 
verification  (accepting  it  as  truth)  of  a 
prophecy  we  made  a  great  many  years  ago, 
viz.:  "Photography  has  elevated  itself  to 
such  a  position  that  whenever  science  is  at  a 
loss  for  an  instrument  to  effect  an  object  it 
craves  for  rather  than  discerns,  photography 
is  the  auxiliary  it  instinctively  summons." 

"  Photography  belongs  to  the  fruitful  arts 
which  philosophy  ranks  the  highest.  Many 
considerable  inventions  end  with  themselves. 
About  photography  it  can  never  be  safely 
asserted  when  and  where  it  will  not  be  ser- 
viceable. It  reproduces  the  eternal  pyramids. 
It  crystallizes  the  spray  of  a  wave.  A  baby's 
smile  is  not  too  fleeting  for  it.  The  last  look 
at  the  dead  before  decay  has  set  in  is  sacred 
for  it.  Justice  avails  itself  of  its  aid  to  treas- 
ure up  the  villianous  features  of  the  habitual 
criminal.  All  the  visible  humors  of  a  popu- 
lar holiday  it  can  instantaneously  reflect  and 
marshal.  The  depths  of  the  sea  are  not  be- 
yond its  reach,  nor  the  heights  of  heaven. 
Movements  concealed  from  human  eyes,  be- 
cause the  agents  are  too  minute  or  too 
distant,  do  not  elude  the  photographer. 
Wherever  light  penetrates  he  can  go.  What- 
ever act  is  done  in  light  he  can  fix  and  de- 
lineate. Light  is  all-inquisitive  and  all-per- 
vading. In  photography  science  has  secured 
a  mode  of  cross-questioning  light,  and  oblig- 
ing it  to  keep  for  leisurely  perusal  notes  of 
all  which  it  had  glanced  at  in  the  flash  of  a 
ray.  Nothing  is  so  plastic  as  light.  Of 
everything  which  it  sees  it  takes  a  mould. 
Hitherto  it  has  broken  the  die  the  next  in- 
stant, and  passes  on  to  lend  itself  to  a  fresh 
impression.  The  photographer  halts  it  on 
its  march,  and  bids  it  leave  its  transcript  with 
him.  No  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  powers 
of  photography,  because  no  limit  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  curiosity  and  tell-tale  minute- 
ness of  light.  At  one  period  it  appeared  mar- 
vellous that  photography  should  be  able  to 
portray  whatever  human  eyes  can  see.  Much 
that  is  visible  cannot  be  turned  to  use  on 


account  of  the  evanescence  of  the  vision. 
Photography  stamped  it  on  the  instant  in 
ineffaceable  characters,  and  science  was  ex- 
uberantly grateful.  Those  boundaries  to  the 
art  have  been  far  transcended.  Light  which 
visits  human  eyes  has  been  brought  to  yield 
up  secrets  to  the  photographer  otherwise  be- 
yond human  scrutiny.  Through  his  art  he 
analyzes  a  sun's  beam,  as  the  naturalist 
analyzes  a  bucket  of  sea- water  dredged  from 
the  deep,  and  he  levies  on  its  invisible  pict- 
ure gallery  a  tribute  of  visible  replicas.  The 
uses  of  photography  in  war  have  long  been 
acknowledged.  Every  campaign  adds  to 
their  scope.  Medical  science  is  already  be- 
ginning to  avail  itself  as  largely  of  the  as- 
sistance of  photography  as  astronomy.  Pho- 
tography will  not  be  satisfied  until  it  has 
devised  ways  of  picturing  the  whole  internal 
economy  and  the  physical  operations  of  or- 
ganic being.  Not  impossibly  the  bitterness 
and  gravity  of  the  conflict  between  vivisec- 
tion and  its  antagonists  may  be  modified  by 
the  discovery  of  means  for  effecting,  by  the 
observation  of  photography,  much  which  is 
to  be  learned  at  present  only  experimentally 
by  the  help  of  the  vivisector's  knife.  Pho- 
tography has  elevated  itself  to  such  a  posi- 
tion that  whenever  science  is  at  a  loss  for  an 
instrument  to  effect  an  object  it  craves  for 
rather  than  discerns,  photography  is  the  aux- 
iliary it  instinctively  summons.  Photography 
does  not  murmur  at  the  utmost  importunities 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  It  goes  to  meet  de- 
mands and  suggests  fresh  ones.  Like  every 
active  servant  of  the  public,  it  creates  needs 
that  it  may  gratify  them. 

The  process  has  climbed  to  such  aerial 
eminences  that  to  a  large  body  of  its  ad- 
mirers and  practitioners  its  employment  on 
the  manufacture  of  cartes  des  visite  seems  a 
mere  accident.  For  the  majority  of  man- 
kind its  artistic  qualities  remain  its  true  and 
distinguishing  merit.  From  this  point  of 
view  there  are  ungrateful  persons  who  will 
meditate  on  Daguerre  and  his  fellow- workers 
with  anything  but  gratitude.  The  supposed 
necessity  of  being  photographed,  and  the 
actual  necessity  of  inspecting  photographic 
portraits  of  others,  and  their  collection  of 
photographed  landscapes,  and  architecture, 
and  pictures,  and  sculptures,  are  among  the 
worst  frictions  that  vex  social  life.     Photog^ 
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raphy  has  on  its  conscience  that  its  compe- 
tition has  killed  the  exquisite  art  of  minia- 
ture painting.  It  has  heen  instrumental  in 
enforcing  the  popular  modern  conviction 
that  art  can  be  reduced  to  mechanism.  Yet, 
when  even  the  artistic  merits  and  demerits 
of  photography  are  balanced,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  advantages  are  in  the  ma- 
jority. It  has  erected  a  standard  of  resem- 
blance in  features  and  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  drawing,  lofty  enough  to  banish  forever 
the  monstrosities  of  family  portraits  which 
abused  the  hospitality  of  respectable  middle- 
class  dining-rooms.  In  landscape  art  it  has 
compelled  painters  to  respect  the  veracity  of 
nature,  which  formerly  all  but  the  greatest 
defied  with  effrontery.  If  it  is  a  reproach 
to  many  excellent  landscapes  that  they  ap- 
proach too  closely  to  photographs,  exhibitions 
of  landscape  art  owe  it  to  photography  that 
few  among  the  inferior  works  in  them  bear 
no  trace  of  having  been  copied  from  nature 
at  all.  Like  most  of  the  powerful  agencies 
in  modern  life,  photography  is  a  leveller. 
It  tends  to  render  the  eye  content  in  art 
with  something  below  the  inspirations  of 
genius.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  suffer 
daubs  and  scarecrows  to  placard  themselves 
as  creations  of  art  with  impunity.  Since 
the  world  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot 
afford  to  indulge  freely  in  masterpieces,  pho- 
tography, which  has  relieved  it  from  depen- 
dence for  its  artistic  adornment  on  engravings 
without  taste,  and  paintings  out  of  drawing, 
deserves  to  be  hailed  as  a  public  benefactor. 

A  LESSON. 

Holding  tjp  Prices.     Does  it  Pay  ? 

In  answering  the  above  question,  which 
I  propose  to  do  from  an  experience  here  for 
the  last  two  years,  I  will  have  to  give  your 
readers  a  portion  of  our  book  records,  and, 
of  course,  accuracy  is  essential,  to  be  of  any 
value  to  them,  should  they  ever  have  the 
experience  we  have  had  with  an  unscrup- 
ulous set  of  "Cheap  Johns,"  a  portion  of 
whom,  with  large  capital,  boundless  egotism, 
the  spirit  of  shopkeepers,  and  hatred  of 
rivals,  made  the  situation  as  bad  for  decent 
photographers  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  for 
any  one  who  reads  this  article.. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  raid,   we 


had  just  removed  to  a  new  building,  at 
large  expense,  and  having  a  fair  prospect, 
as  well  as  the  fraternity  in  general,  of  an 
increase  in  business  with  booming  times,  at 
fair  prices.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this 
well-advertised  raid  came  at  a  bad  time  for 
removals,  but  as  it  was  just  before  the  holi- 
days it  made  no  difference  to  us,  and  we 
did  the  largest  business  we  had  ever  done. 
But  by  the  middle  of  February  it  had 
forced  down  in  prices  to  the  same  level  as 
the  buzzards  who  started  it,  all  the  photog- 
raphers (about  forty)  except  the  three  of  us 
who  held  out.  Then  we  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  it.  Prom  that  time  to  summer, 
our  friends  urged  us  to  meet  it  with  similar 
weapons,  but  we  held  firm.  We  were  getting 
six  or  seven  dollars  per  dozen  for  cabinets, 
while  the  pirates  and  others  were  getting 
less  than  half  those  rates.  At  length,  in 
August,  Mr.  Busey  told  us  that  he  was 
going  to  try  a  reduction  to  four  dollars  per 
dozen  for  three-quarter  figures,  to  partially 
meet  the  cheap  craze,  and  we  joined  in.  His 
price  had  been  eight  dollars  per  dozen.  It 
was  a  mistake,  and  in  three  or  four  months 
we  saw  it  and  removed  our  cards  with  the 
reduced  prices,  raising  the  price  of  our 
vignettes  to  five  dollars  per  dozen.  Prom 
that  time  on  (last  October),  we  have  been 
steadily  gaining,  as  have  also  the  other  two 
who  held  prices. 

During  the  dull  spell  spoken  of,  we  lost 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  our  trade  by 
comparison  with  the  same  period  in  the  year 
before,  which,  added  to  the  usual  increase 
of  that  amount  which  we  had  nearly  every 
year,  made  a  considerable  loss.  Last  De- 
cember, we  did  as  large  a  business  as  that  of 
the  year  before,  and  from  January  to  May 
we  were  fully  fifteen  per  cent,  head  of  the 
same  period  of  last  year,  and  from  May  to 
October  we  have  been  nearly  twenty-five  per 
cent,  ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year.  A 
large  portion  of  the  increased  patronage  is 
from  those  who  have  become  disgusted  with 
the  "  Cheap  Johns." 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  count  up  the  prob- 
able result  had  we  at  once  met  the  reduction 
after  the  holidays,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
raid.  No  doubt,  fifty  per  cent,  would  have 
been  added  to  the  number  of  our  sitters  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months.     Well,  counting 
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at  the  reduced  prices,  and  allowing  for  the 
least  possible  increase  in  our  expenses  to 
keep  up  the  same  quality  of  work,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  an  increase  of  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  in  our  receipts, 
and  no  increase  in  profits,  more  hard  work, 
and,  probably ,  poorer  quality.  Counting  the 
last  six  months,  and  presuming  on  keeping 
the  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  patronage, 
we  would  have  been  out  of  pocket  by  about  fif- 
teen per  cent,  in  profits.  When  we  also  take 
into  consideration  the  difficulty  of  raising 
prices  after  once  reducing  them,  we  feel 
extremely  thankful.  In  addition,  we  have 
saved  large  advertising  bills,  which  would 
have  been  essential,  as  the  opposition  ad- 
vertised most  lavishly,  and  you  know  that  a 
business  conducted  and  stimulated  by  such 
means  is  like  a  man  addicted  to  drinking — 
constantly  requiring  "stimulants"  to  keep 
it  up. 

Now,  while  the  result  has  shown  the  wis- 
dom of  our  policy,  and  all  must  admit  we 
are  fighting  against  heavy  odds'  (as  many  of 
those  who  were  forced  down  in  price  were 
able  photographers),  still  this  will  not  do  for 
a  guide  in  all  cases.  We  had  really  to  fight 
those  who  inaugurated  the  degradation  with 
enormous  advertising,  and  we  simply  put  a 
fair  estimate  on  their  abilities,  judging  from 
the  work  turned  out.  In  such  cases,  you 
must  carefully  estimate  the  ability  of  the 
enemy,  and  an  over-estimate  is  worse  than 
the  opposite.  Had  it  been  a  first-class  pho- 
tographer who  commenced  it  (though  that 
would  be  almost  a  paradox),  we  should  have 
met  it  promptly,  and  cut  right  under  him. 
It  is  no  use  mincing  matters  in  such  a  case, 
as  men  with  a  good  reputation  coming 
down  in  price  and  advertising  in  that  way, 
would  undoubtedly  draw  patronage  perma- 
nently, if  the  quality  of  the  work  was  kept 
up.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  really  artistic 
photographer  who  makes  his  own  sittings, 
places  too  high  a  value  on  his  labor  to  de- 
grade prices.  It  is  only  the  enterprising 
set,  with  the  spirit  of  the  junk-shop  and 
dry-goods  store  in  their  grovelling  natures, 
that  ever  attempt  this  game — as  a  rule. 

Another  evil  effect  of  this  contest  is  the 
damper  it  has  put  on  new  improvements 
by  inventors.  For  instance,  we  had  already 
four  subscribers  of  a  club  to  Mr.  Clench's 


plaques,  when  the  principal  "Cheap  John  " 
advertised  them  at  four  dollars  per  dozen. 
The  word  was  at  once  passed,  "  hands  off." 
They  were  turned  down  by  all  the  best  pho- 
tographers, and  ignored  and  sneered  at. 
Mr.  Busey  dubbed  them  the  "pie-plate" 
picture,  and  the  idea  was  at  once  caught 
up  by  a  photographer,  who  advertised  "pie- 
plate  "  pictures  without  extra  charge.  It 
was  the  gentleman  who  rents  our  old  place 
from  us,  our  lease  not  having  expired.  They 
were  actually  ridiculed  out  of  the  market, 
as  if  we  had  pushed  them  it  would  have 
looked  like  following  the  lead  of  the 
mountebank  who  first  got  hold  of  them. 
Mr.  Clench  may  compute  his  loss  here  at 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars. 
Our  experience  has  proved  another  fact. 
No  matter  how  much  money  may  be  used 
against  those  who  have  ability  and  prin- 
ciple, they  cannot  be  injured  as  long  as 
they  are  true  to  themselves.  And  this  is 
not  only  true  of  photography,  but  of  photo- 
graphic journalism.  I  have  in  my  mind's 
eye  a  journal  (so  called)  which  has  had  all 
that  money,  puffery,  and  quackery  could  do 
for  years  to  make  it  succeed,  printing  now 
about  four  hundred  copies,  half  of  which, 
probably,  are  given  away,  and  which,  of 
course,  is  only  saved  from  a  funeral  by  the 
money  and  vanity  of  its  proprietor,  and  is 
only  useful  as  a  pander  to  his  personal  pride, 
as  the  pages  are  too  inane  and  wishy-washy 
to  bear  reading  by  one  of  any  depth.  A 
monthly  journal  printing  such  a  large  edi- 
tion (?)  must  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  ad- 
vertisers therein.  As  the  corpse  is  only 
galvanized  by  the  means  indicated,  it  should 
have  a  decent  funeral,  and  its  epitaph  should 
be  "Died  of  want  of  brains,  principle,  and 
manliness."  Such,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  the 
epitaph  of  all  "Cheap  John"  pariahs  in 
our  profession.     Amen  1 

D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 

EQUIVALENT  IN  WEIGHT  OF  A 
DROP  OF  DIVERS  LIQUIDS. 

It  is  evident  that  a  drop  of  liquid  is  not 
a  constant  quantity,  as  it  depends  on  the 
diameter  of  the  orifice  from  which  it  issues, 
capillarity,  temperature,  cohesion,  etc. 

The  following  table  (after  Eeveil)  gives 
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the   number  of  drops   of   different   liquids 
necessary  to  form  1  gramme  (15i  grains). 


Names  of  Liquids. 

Temperature,  15°  C. 

(59°  Fahr.). 

Weight  of 
1  drop  in 
grammes. 

Number 
of  drops  in 
a  gramme. 

Water,    .... 

0.0500 

20 

Nitric  Acid,    . 

0.0370 

27 

Hydrochloric  Acid, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Ether,     . 

0.0500 
0.0350 
0.0120 

20 

28 
83 

Acetic  Acid,   . 

0.0270 

38 

Alcohol,  at  86°,       . 

0.0160 

62 

Turpentine,     . 
Castor  oil, 

0.0181 
0.0225 

55 
44 

Olive  oil, 

0.0212 

47 

ENGRAVING  PROCESS 

On  Zinc  for  Making  Prints  on  a 
Lithographic  Press. 

BY    CAPT.    BINY. 

Part  First  :  Line  Drawings. 

Here  are  the  different  phases  of  this  re- 
markable process,  as  simple  as  it  is  inge- 
nious: 

1.  Take  an  ordinary  zinc  plate,  free  from 
striae,  streaks,  or  spots  of  oxide  ,  do  not  clean 
it  with  charcoal,  but  rub  with  a  soft  brush 
in  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid  at  3 
per  cent. 

2.  Wash  it,  and  whilst  wet,  plunge  into 
a  liquid  containing,  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, water  saturated  with  iodine  and  gallic 
acid  at  the  same  time ;  2  per  cent,  of  liquid 
phosphoric  acid.  Rub  the  zinc  with  a  brush 
in  this  bath  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air- 
bubbles. 

3.  Wash  the  zinc  in  abundance  of  water 
and  dry  between  sheets  of  bibulous  paper. 

4.  When  it  is  entirely  dry,  coat  with 
sensitive  matter  as  usual. 

5.  Expose  behind  an  original  positive 
drawing,  very  black  and  homogeneous. 

6.  Control  the  exposure  by  means  of  a 
sensitometer. 

7.  Develop  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

8.  Bite  for  fifty  seconds  in  water  acidu- 
lated with  3  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid. 

9.  Remove  the  exposed  matter  from  the 
hollow  lines  and  wipe  carefully  without 
scratching. 


10.  To  ink,  coat  the  whole  of  the  plate 
with  ordinary  oil,  using  thepalmofthe  hand; 
wipe  off  the  excess  of  oil  and  pass  over  the 
whole  surface  a  lithographic  roller  charged 
with  ink,  so  as  to  well  fill  up  the  indenta- 
tions. 

11.  Whilst  in  this  condition,  rub  the  plate 
with  a  piece  of  clean  flannel,  slightly  wet ; 
the  sunken  lines  are  easily  cleaned,  and  the 
inked  design  clearly  appears  at  every  point ; 
now  charge  with  ink,  gum,  and  print  in  the 
ordinary  manner  as  many  impressions  as 
may  be  desired. 

Be  careful  that  the  engraving  is  dry  be- 
fore putting  on  the  oil. 

Captain  Biny  hopes  shortly  to  give  us  a 
second  part,  relating  to  prints  with  half- 
tones.— Paris  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic 

ON  BACKGROUNDS. 

Evert  picture,  whether  a  painting,  the 
grand  conception  of  the  ideal,  or  a  photo- 
graph, the  realistic  production  of  the  actual 
in  nature,  to  be  effective  must  have  a  well- 
chosen  and  appropriate  background. 

The  figures  must  have  a  ground  whereon 
to  stand.  They  must  be  suitably  arranged 
with  relation  to  the  background,  and  the 
lights  and  shadows  so  disposed  as  to  give  a 
harmonious  tone  to  the  whole ;  but  none  of 
these  parts  should  especially  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  the  beholder. 
They  should  be  so  managed  as  not  to  catch 
at  once  the  eye  and  reveal  the  mystery  by 
which  the  artist  has  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose. Whatever  is  definite  in  art  limits 
the  power  of  the  imagination.  The  mind 
perceives  at  once  all  that  can  be  grasped, 
and  nothing  is  left  for  it  to  build  upon. 
Art  must  be  suggestive,  and  the  power  to 
make  a  picture  imaginative  is  not  wholly 
denied  to  the  photographer,  although  he  is 
compelled  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  to 
confine  his  work  more  to  the  actual  presen- 
tation of  the  outer  world.  When  we  analyze 
any  work  of  art,  we  are  accustomed  to  judge 
of  its  merits  by  the  degree  of  subtlety  with 
which  the  background,  the  drapery,  and  the 
masses  of  light  are  adjusted.  The  beauty, 
the  grace,  the  power  to  produce  pleasure  in 
the  beholder,  depend  upon  the  ability  the 
artist  exhibits  in  this  respect.    Yet  this  art, 
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to  be  effective,  must  be  concealed,  so  that  a 
grand  conception  of  the  whole  is  gained, 
and  no  individual  part  allowed  to  eclipse 
the  beauty  of  the  rest. 

There  is  too  much  tendency  amongst 
photographers  to  make  a  show  of  the  means 
by  which  they  have  built  up  their  pictures. 
They  seem  afraid  to  sacrifice  any  part  of 
the  picture;  they  are  unwilling  that  any 
part  of  their  labor  should  be  lost  upon  the 
spectator. 

It  is  true  that  such  elaborate  productions 
excite  the  admiration  of  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  art;  but 
the  true  artist  knows  that  they  are  stamped 
with  the  marks  of  inferiority. 

The  manner  in  which  the  drapery  is  dis- 
posed should  be  the  constant  study  of  the 
photographer ;  much  depends  upon  it.  There 
should  be  no  evidence  of  mechanical  opera- 
tion requiring  neither  taste  nor  judgment. 
The  folds  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  follow 
each  other  gracefully  with  natural  negli- 
gence, making  them  look  like  the  effect  of 
chance,  not  of  special  design.  They  should 
not  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  conceal  the 
figure  beneath,  but  the  gentle  undulation 
and  delicate  curves  of  the  body  should  mani- 
fest that  there  is  life  controlling  the  direc- 
tion of  the  drapery.  Much  can  be  learned 
of  the  correct  adjusting  of  the  folds  from 
the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

Kubens,  being  desired  to  take  under  his 
instruction  a  young  painter,  the  person  who 
recommended  him,  thinking  that  he  would 
induce  the  great  master  the  more  readily  to 
accept  him,  said,  by  way  of  recommenda- 
tion, that  he  was  already  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  the  art,  and  that  he  could  be  of 
immediate  assistance  in  painting  back- 
grounds. Kubens  smiled  at  his  simplicity, 
and  told  him  that  if  the  youth  was  capable 
of  painting  his  backgrounds,  he  stood  in 
no  need  of  his  instructions ;  that  the  regu- 
lation and  management  of  them  required 
the  most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
art. 

This  assertion  of  a  great  painter  shows 
how  much  the  effect  of  the  picture  depends 
upon  the  background.  How  often  do  we 
see  in  photographs  possessing  high  merits 
backgrounds  totally  unfitted  to  the  subject, 
out  of  all  harmony  with  it,  acting  like  a 


harsh  discord  in  the  midst  of  a  flow  of 
beautiful  music.  With  some  photographers 
anything  that  can  be  laid  hands  on  is 
grasped  up  and  thrown  together  to  consti- 
tute the  surrounding  to  the  figure  repre- 
sented. True  art,  which  is  as  applicable  to 
photography  as  to  painting,  teaches  us  that 
there  must  be  such  an  intimate  union  be- 
tween the  figure  and  the  background  that 
one  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  other. 
The  head  or  figure  should  never  present 
the  appearance  of  being  inlaid,  like  some 
of  Holboin's  portraits,  which  are  often 
painted  on  a  bright-blue  or  green  ground.. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  so  to  arrange  the 
lights  upon  the  figures,  especially  where  the 
subject  is  angular,  that  the  outlines  blend 
imperceptibly  into  the  background.  Some- 
times it  is  advantageous  to  give  relief  to  the 
figure  against  the  background ;  but  this 
relief  should  not  be  so  exaggerated  as  to 
gratify  tho  vulgar  taste  of  those  who  are 
never  satisfied  unless  the  figure  looks  as  if 
you  could  walk  all  around  it. 

For  portraiture,  Correggio  and  Eembrandt 
should  be  studied  by  the  photographer. 
They  show  to  perfection  that  beautiful  melt- 
ing and  losing  of  the  shadows  into  a  ground 
still  darker. 

Perugino,  Albert  Durer,  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  even  Correggio,  are  the 
masters  in  relief. 

In  composition  in  photography  much  has 
been  said — possibly,  too  much — of  the  neces- 
sity of  contrast  in  pictures  of  a  balance  of 
lines.  Many  a  beautiful  picture  has  been 
produced  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  rule, 
but  it  is  too  often  carried  to  excess.  We 
are  told  that  the  infallible  rule  is,  if  beauty 
of  composition  be  desired,  that  the  figures 
shall  contrast  each  other  ;  that  if  one  figure 
opposes  his  back  to  the  spectator,  the  next 
should  have  his  face  to  him ;  that  if  the 
right  leg  is  put  forward,  it  should  be  bal- 
anced by  the  arm  in  another  direction. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  mystery  of 
the  pyramidal  form.  We  are  told  by  a 
writer  on  photographic  composition,  him- 
self a  great  photographer,  that  the  pictures 
of  all  artists  who  have  lived  during  the  last 
three  centures  have  had  some  fixed  principle 
upon  which  they  worked,  all  of  which  is 
the  truth  ;  but  that  the  most  pleasing  effect 
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is  always  produced  by  constructing  the 
picture  on  the  pyramidal  or  triangular 
form  will  not  be  so  readily  accepted.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  all  lines  should  balance 
or  compensate,  and  if  this  quality  be  disre- 
garded, the  picture  will  not  always  fall  to 
pieces. 

The  greatest  beauty  and  expression  in 
composition  are  produced  without  contrast ; 
nay,  contrast  will  not  infrequently  destroy 
all  action  in  a  picture,  and  reduce  the 
energy  of  expression. 

In  one  of  Kaphael's  cartoons,  "St.  Paul 
Preaching  at  Athens,"  there  are  no  artfully 
contrasted  lines  in  the  limbs.  He  stands 
equally  upon  two  legs,  and  both  hands  are 
extended  in  the  same  direction.  If  this 
great  work  had  been  conceived  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  for  contrast,  all  grace, 
energy,  and  sublimity  in  it  would  have  been 
at  once  destroyed.  Elymas,  the  sorcerer, 
stretches  both  his  hands  forth  in  the  same 
way.  As  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  observes, 
"  You  will  never  rind  in  the  works  of 
Raphael  any  of  the  schoolboy  affected  con- 
trasts. Whatever  contrast  there  is,  appears 
without  any  seeming  agency  of  art,  by  the 
natural  chance  of  things. 

SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.— The  regular  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  3,  1883.  The 
President,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bates,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Mr.  Fox,  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  that  the  Dallmeyer  Lantern  Lens 
had  been  received,  and  that  Mr.  Marcy  had 
under  construction  a  new  and  improved  sci- 
opticon  which  he  expected  to  have  ready  by 
the  next  meeting.  The  speaker  also  stated 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  whereby 
the  next  meeting  would  be  held  at  the 
Franklin  Institute. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Sco- 
vill  Manufacturing  Company,  in  which  they 
presented  the  Society  with  a  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Photographic  Times.  On  motion, 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  this 
Company  for  their  kindness. 


The  following  nominations  of  officers  were 
made : 

President. — Joseph  W.  Bates. 

Vice-Presidents. — Frederick  Graff,  John 
Carbutt,  George  W.  Hewitt,  and  D.  A. 
Partridge. 

Treasurer. — S.  Fisher  Corlies. 

Secretary. — C.  E.  Pancoast. 

Mr.  Wood  gave  a  short  account  of  his 
foreign  tour,  and  stated  that  in  bringing 
over  cameras  and  plates  for  his  own  use, 
they  were  classified  as  "tools,"  and  hence 
admitted  free. 

Mr.  Coates,  introducing  the  subject  of  the 
difference  in  actinic  power  of  the  light  in 
June  and  November,  stated  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  high  authority  that  there 
was  little  or  no  difference,  and  that  instan- 
taneous work  could  be  made  as  well  in  the 
latter  month  as  in  the  former.  As  this  was 
contrary  to  the  accepted  theory,  he  desired 
to  know  what  had  been  the  experience  of 
the  members. 

Mr.  Carbutt  replied  that  he  believed  that 
temperature  had   a   great  influence  on  the 
rapidity,  and  that  cold  probably  had  more  % 
effect  in  lengthening  the  exposure  necessary 
than  the  weakness  of  the  light. 

Mr.  Partridge  agreed  with  the  speaker  re- 
garding the  slowing  action  of  low  tempera- 
ture, and  stated  that  silver  prints  did  not 
require  much  longer  time  to  print  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  which  they  would  do  if 
there  was  much  difference  in  the  light.  He 
believed  that  in  the  winter  months  an  in- 
crease of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  exposure 
was  about  what  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Fox  stated  that  in  his  experience  the 
quickest  results  were  obtained  in  the  month 
of  May,  before  the  foliage  was  fully  out. 
The  bright  greens  of  the  early  summer  foli- 
age were  particularly  non-actinic,  and  re- 
quired a  lengthened  exposure. 

Mr.'  Carbutt  stated,  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Bell's  experience  in  intensifying  gelatine 
negative  developed  with  "  pyro  and  soda," 
that  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  by  using 
cyanide  of  silver  after  bleaching  with  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  his  published  formula 
giving  excellent  results.  Great  care,  he  said, 
mvist  be  exercised  in  thoroughly  removing 
all  traces  of  hypo,  and  in  preparing  the 
cyanide  of  silver  solution,  pure  cyanide  of 
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potassium  being  a  requisite.  The  speaker 
presented  the  Society  with  a  collotype  pict- 
ure of  Dr.  Vogel,  and  a  group  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  at  Milwaukee,  the 
negatives  of  both  having  been  made  on  .Key- 
stone Plates. 

Mr.  Walmsley-  exhibited  a  new  4x5 
Camera,  by  the  Rochester  Optical  Company, 
a  part  of  their  ten-dollar  outfit.  It  was  far 
in  advance  of  their  competitors  in  point  of 
finish  and  durability.  An  8  x  10  camera  by 
the  Blair  Touragraph  and  Dry-plate  Com- 
pany, was  also  shown.  This  box  had  an 
attachment  by  which  11x14  pictures  could 
be  made.  To  accommodate  the  extra  length 
of  focus  necessary  for  the  larger  size,  an  in- 
genious attachment  was  provided  whereby 
the  front  carrying  the  lens  could  be  ex- 
tended. The  box,  while  very  light  and 
compact,  was  well  and  substantially  made. 

A  number  of  members  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  their  work  during  the  past  sunfmer, 
that  of  Messrs.  Eadfield  and  Jordan  being 
particularly  fine. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  E.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 

Association  of  Operative  Photog- 
raphers of  New  York. — Minutes  of  the 
meeting  held  September  19, 1883.  President 
Charles  Schaidnor  in  the  Chair. 

The  usual  number  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic periodicals  were  thankfully  received. 

Resolutions  were  passed  commemorative 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  Sutton,  and  directing 
the  Secretary  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  his  bereaved  family. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  M.  F.  Dellac,  an  election  to 
fill  the  vacancy  was  held,  which  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Charles  Ehrmann. 

Meeting  of  October  3d. — President  Charles 
Schaidnor  in  the  Chair. 

Foreign  and  domestic  periodicals  received, 
with  thanks. 

Correspondence  and  other  routine  busi- 
ness being  disposed  of,  Mr.  Ehrmann,  of 
the  Literary  Committee,  read  the  first  part 
of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  "  Rudimentary 
Chemistry  of  Substances  Extensively  Used 
by  Photographers."  As  we  are  here  for 
mutual  instruction,  he  said,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  give  to  each  other  information 


on  subjects  brought  before  the  Association, 
as  far  as  this  may  be  in  our  power,  and,  to 
be  sure,  we  all  are  anxious  and  willing  to 
learn  from  those  able  to  inform  us.  The 
subject  before  you  now  is  "Halogens  and 
Haloids."  These  are  words  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  mean  substantially  "salt- 
makers"  and  "similar  to  a  salt."  A  salt 
being  a  neutral  combination  of  an  acid  and 
a  base,  in  either  of  which  oxygen  takes  an 
important  part,  finds  a  reflection  in  other 
similarly  appearing  combinations,  where 
certain  bodies,  like  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine,  called  halogens,  form  with  metals 
or  other  elements  directly  bodies  resem- 
bling salts  or  haloids.  Commencing  with 
chlorine,  which  receives  its  name  from  its 
peculiar  greenish-yellow  color,  he  proceeded 
to  give  its  natural  source,  chloride  of  so- 
dium, a  lengthy  consideration.  This  haloid 
is  found  dispersed  all  over  the  globe  in 
extensive  deposits,  in  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  saline  springs,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
everywhere.  It  is  always  found  in  connec- 
tion with  other  chlorides,  also  with  iodides 
and  bromides. 

The  names  muriates  and  muriatic  are 
relics  of  old  chemical  theories,  and  should 
not  be  used  any  longer.  They  mean  salty 
or  appertaining  to  a  salt.  Muriatic  or  hy- 
drochloric acid  being  made  from  salt  or 
sea-salt,  received  the  name  of  muriatic  acid, 
marine  acid  or  Salzgeist. 

Mr.  Atwood. — What  base  have  we  to 
deal  with  in  chloride  of  ammonium  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  with  a  metal. 

Mr.  Ehrmann. — You  anticipate  me.  I 
have  given  the  chloride  of  ammonium  a 
place  for  consideration  further  on.  I  will, 
however,  answer  your  question  superficially. 
Ammonium  is  a  substance  composed  of  one 
part  of  nitrogen  and  four  parts  of  hydrogen, 
and  resembles  a  metal  very  much.  It  has 
never  been  prepared  in  a  free  state,  only  as 
an  amalgam  with  mercury. 

Mr.  "William  Bell,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Santa  Cruz, 
Patagonia,  with  one  of  the  parties  of  as- 
tronomers to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
gave  a  synopsis  of  his  labors  when  there. 
They  had  met  with  great  success ;  out  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  plates  em- 
ployed, two  hundred  and  four  proved  highly 
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satisfactory.  They  were  bromo-gelatine 
plates,  hardened  with  chrome-alum,  and 
developed  with  ammoniacal  pyro. 

Mr.  Otto  Buehler.  —  The  interesting 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bell  recall  very 
vividly  experiences  and  adventures  when  I 
was  with  a  similar  expedition  on  Chatham 
Island  in  the  year  1874.  Our  success  was 
very  much  marred  by  bad  weather,  and  we 
could  only  expose  thirteen  plates,  out  of 
which  seven  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
"We  used  wet  collodion  plates,  and  a  bath 
made  with  fused  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Ehrmann.  —  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  French  expedition  of  1874  used 
for  their  observation  daguerrotype  plates. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  me- 
tallic plate  will  give  more  correct  results 
than  a  stratum  of  either  collodion-  or  gela- 
tine? 

Mr.  Buehler. — That  is  a  great  mistake. 
Copper  is  so  very  sensitive  to  temperature 
that  its  expansion  or  contraction  is  more 
dangerous  to  astronomical  observations  than 
either  collodion  or  gelatine. 

The  subject  of  black  and  white  negatives, 
as  used  in  process  or  relief  work,  being  sug- 
gested, Mr.  Btjehler  said  the  first  condi- 
tion to  succeed  well  in  this  kind  of  work  is 
the  quality  of  the  lens  used. 

Mr.  Bell.  —  Collodion  for  such  work 
must  not  be  sensitized  with  a  cadmium  salt. 
The  most  important  is  the  quality  of  gun- 
cotton  in  the  collodion.  It  must  be  of  a 
certain  tenacity,  which  will  allow  the  build- 
ing up  with  any  of  the  known  intensifyers, 
without  injuring  the  sharpness  of  the  lines. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck. — There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  gun-cotton  in  the  market.  Their 
various  properties  are  the  consequence  of 
different  modes  of  preparation.  The  acids 
used  must  be  of  a  certain  strength,  and  the 
temperature  well  regulated  while  making  it. 
Gun-cotton  of  a  long,  fibrous  structure,  mak- 
ing a  peculiar,  crackling  noise  when  being 
separated,  will  produce  quite  a  different 
sort  of  collodion  than  the  powdery  or  short- 
fibred  article.  Some  cottons  are  entirely 
soluble,  others  again  leave  a  deposit.  For 
portraiture  the  latter  is  generally  preferred. 

Mr.  Ehrmann.  —  Microscopic  observa- 
tions have  shown  the  structures  of  different 
collodions  very  plainly.    Some  appear  with 


a  wavy,  undulated  surface,  quite  plain  ; 
others  again  are  spongy  and  honeycombed. 
After  a  long,  rather  conversational  dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  of  different  processes, 
in  which  the  Messrs.  Atwood,  Bell,  Bueh- 
ler, Hallenbeck,  Coonley,  and  others  parti- 
cipated, the  meeting  adjourned 

Charles  Ehrmann, 

290  Pleasant  Avenue.  Secretary. 


DOTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Instantaneous  Pictures  of  Wild 
Animals  taken  Directly  from  Nature. 
— Herr  Johannes,  photographer  in  Parten- 
Kirchen,  who  has  already  distinguished 
himself  by  his  mammoth  pictures  of  moun- 
tains, has  recently  added  a  new  laurel  leaf 
to  his  crown  of  honor  by  presenting  the 
world  with  a  unique  series  of  instantaneous 
pictures  of  animals  direct  from  life.  The 
manner  of  operating  is  at  once  original  and 
perfect. 

A  camera  is  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
forest  where  the  wild  animals  are  wont  to 
congregate,  connected  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tric apparatus  with  a  telescope  a  mile  away. 

Herr  Johannes  observes  by  means  of  his 
telescope  the  moment  when  his  patrons  have 
assumed  a  pleasing  aspect  and  cheerful 
countenance,  when  the  electric  current  is 
sent  on  its  errand  to  shut  the  instantaneous 
drop,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  creatures  are 
taken  in  all  the  grace  and  loveliness  of 
nature's  simplicity.  Among  the  best  results 
may  be  mentioned  ' '  A  Badger  in  a  Trap  ' ' 
and  "Deer  in  the  Forest."  The  latter  is  a 
most  beautiful  production,  the  nervous 
energy  of  the  animals  is  graphically  por- 
trayed, and  even  the  curiosity  of  some  of  the 
more  vigiliant  of  the  group  who  seem  to 
have  been  startled  by  the  noise  of  the  shutter 
is  shown  most  beautifully. 

The  value  of  such  work  to  the  artist  can- 
not be  too  highly  estimated. 

Herr  Johannes,  of  course,  makes  use  of 
the  highly  sensitive  dry  plates ;  such  work 
with  the  wet  process  would  be  impossible. 
He  employs  the  plates  of  Messrs.  Westen- 
drop  and  Gebhardt,  of  Cologne. 

Fixing  Bath  for  Gelatine  Negatives. 
— One  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  hypo- 
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sulphite  of  soda  and  forty  grammes  of  pow- 
dered alum,  are  dissolved  in  one  litre  of 
hot  water ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  the  solution  becomes  milky.  After 
allowing  it  to  stand  five  minutes  it  is  filtered 
four  or  five  times. 

Such  a  bath  is  capable  of  fixing  over  a 
hundred  negatives  without  discoloration  to 
the  plates,  although  it  turns  brown  itself. 

It  is  necessary  to  filter  the  bath  after  using, 
and  the  fixed  negatives  must  be  washed  by 
gently  rubbing  the  surface  under  water. — 
{Marquis  de  la  Terronnay.) 

Brown  Spots  on  Gelatine  Negatives. 
— It  sometimes  happens  that  the  film  of  dry 
plates  is  stained  by  an  irregular  deposit  from 
the  iron  developer  which  resists  all  washing. 

I,  at  first,  ascribed  this  defect  to  want  of 
cleanliness  of  the  vessel  used  in  developing, 
and  found  by  using  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  cleaning  the  dish  that  I  obtained 
clear  and  beautiful  negatives  ;  but  after  using 
the  dish  several  times  the  old  evil  again 
made  its  appearance. 

On  testing  my  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash 
I  found  that  it  gave  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  I  thought  that  traces  of  sulphuric  acid 
which  I  had  employed  in  cleaning  might 
have  remained  in  the  dish,  and  that  the  good 
results  obtained  were  due  to  its  agency ; 
accordingly,  I  ever  after  added  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  developer,  with  the 
best  results. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  ABROAD. 

Preservation  of  Articles  Made  of 
Vulcanized  Kubber. 

We  have  already  indicated  ammonia  di- 
luted in  water  to  obtain  this  result. 

Mr.  W.  Hempel,  a  German  chemist,  pub- 
lishes a  method  which  consists  in  keeping 
them  in  an  atmosphere  of  petroleum.  As 
to  articles  already  hardened,  such  as  tubes, 
corks,  etc.,  it  is  sufficient,  says  Mr.  Hempel, 
to  keep  them  exposed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sulphuret  of  carbon,  to  make  them  regain 
their  elasticity. 

Cleaning  Gelatine  Plates. 

To  clean  gelatine  plates,  plunge  them 
from  one-half  to  one  hour  in  cold  water, 


and  then  scrape  off  all  the  gelatine  with  a 
piece  of  wood  larger  than  the  plate,  and  cut 
bevel.  The  plates  are  passed  in  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid 
and  then  washed  in  plenty  of  water.  To 
dry  the  plates,  they  are  kept  from  three  to 
four  seconds  in  hot  water,  and  cleaned  by 
means  of  a  rag.  This  is  very  rapidly  done, 
owing  to  the  heat  acquired  by  the  plate. 
Nothing  now  remains  to  be  done  but  dust- 
ing the  plates  before  using  them. 

Action  of  Storms  upon  Gelatine 
Plates. 

Storms  have  a  rather  remarkable  influ- 
ence on  the  preparation  of  gelatine  plates. 
It  appears  that  manufacturers  of  dry  plates 
have  reason  to  fear  thunder.  About  the 
middle  of  August  some  claps  of  thunder 
were  heard  whilst  an  emulsion  by  digestion 
at  35  per  cent,  had  been  in  preparation  for 
several  days.  The  emulsion  became  so 
fluid  that  the  bromide  of  silver  was  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
gelatine  would  no  longer  coagulate. 

Another  observation  :  An  emulsion  is 
prepared,  tried,  and  it  works  well;  during 
the  preparation  of  the  plates  a  storm  arises. 
After  drying,  all  the  plates  are  fogged  and 
liable  to  frill.  These  effects,  however,  are 
rather  uncertain  and  do  not  present  them- 
selves every  time  there  is  a  storm.  The 
finer  the  gelatine,  the  less  influence  has 
the  thunder.  We  believe,  however,  that 
thunder  can  exercise  a  special  action  on  the 
emulsion,  but  especially  during  its  prepara- 
tion, rather  than  during  the  washing  or  the 
preparation  of  the  plates. 

Action  of  Boiling  on  Gelatine. 

It  has  often  been  asked  to  what  degree  an 
emulsion  may  be  affected  by  a  half-hour's 
boiling.  The  editor  of  the  Journal  does 
not  hesitate  to  state  that  there  is  no  action 
whatever.  It  would  require  several  days  of 
ebullition  to  destroy  the  coagulating  prop- 
erty of  the  gelatine.  Even  admitting  that 
all  the  gelatine  used  in  the  process  of  boil- 
ing no  longer  coagulates,  the  addition  of 
fresh  gelatine,  not  boiled,  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  very  firm  jelly.  In  washing,  it  is 
not  alone  the  salts  that  are  eliminated,  but 
also  all  the  soluble  decomposed  gelatine. 
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Nickel-plating  Iron  and  Steel. 

Here  is  a  process  to  nickel-plate  without 
the  aid  of  the  electro-galvanic  bath  :  Dis- 
solve a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  nickel  salt  in 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  at  JO  per  cent., 
until  the  color  of  the  nickel  bath  is  obtained. 
The  pieces  to  be  plated  are  well  cleaned  and 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  the  above  bath, 
care  being  taken  to  replace,  when  needed, 
the  water  which  has  been  evaporated.  The 
solution  should  not  contain  copper.  This 
will  prove  useful  to  those  who  have  small 
cylinder  presses,  as  steel  rolls  keep  better 
when  coated  with  nickel. 

Preservation  oe  Sensitized  Albumen- 
ized  Paper. 

To  preserve  sensitized  albumenized  paper, 
it  is  well  to  revert  to  the  old  process,  which 
consists  in  using  sheets  of  bibulous  paper 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
which  are  placed  between  the  sheets  of 
sensitized  paper.  When  this  is  done  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  sheets  turning  yellow,  and 
consequently  being  lost.  The  pressure-frame 
may  also  be  lined  with  this  blotter  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  when  we  have  a  negative 
difficult  to  print,  requiring,  sometimes,  sev- 
eral days'  exposure  to  light,  especially  in 
winter. — Bulletin  de  V association  Beige  de 
Photographic 

A  simple  process  for  silvering  glass  is 
useful  for  those  who  make  reversed  nega- 
tives, etc.,  and  the  one  recently  published 
by  M.  Palmiers  may  be  used  by  any  pho- 
tographer, especially  if  he  has  prepared  his 
gelatine  plates  with  ammonium  nitrate  of 
silver.  To  this  last  liquid  is  to  be  first 
added  a  little  caustic  potash,  and  about  ten 
drops  of  glycerine;  the  reduction  takes 
place  at  once,  and  the  particles  of  silver  are 
thrown  on  the  glass,  producing  a  very  bril- 
liant metallic  deposit.  The  reduction  is 
accelerated  by  adding  ether  or  alcohol  to 
this  mixture,  and  if  the  photographer  per- 
forms the  operation  in  his  dark-room,  and 
uses  a  moderate  amount  of  heat,  the  silver 
deposit  increases  in  brilliancy,  and  adheres 
better  to  the  glass. — Revue  Photographic. 

Many  photographers  use  a  rubber  stamp 
for  printing  the  backs  of  their  mounts,  and 


for  this  a  good  ink  is  necessary.     Here  is  a 
recipe  taken  from  the  Engineer  : 


Ked  Aniline  (Violet), 
Distilled  Water, 
Glycerine, 
Molasses, 


3  drachms. 
2  ounces. 
1  teaspoon. 
£  teaspoon. 

The  aniline  crystals  are  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  dissolved  in  boiling  distilled  water, 
and  the  other  ingredients  are  then  added. 

The  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  silver 
by  the  humid  process,  is  well  known  to 
photographers,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
manner  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  a 
silver  bath,  and  it  is  also  much  more  simple 
than  those  who  do  not  practise  it  may  sup- 
pose. Make  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(dry  table  salt  will  answer  very  well)  of 
known  strength.  A  measured  quantity  of 
the  silver  bath  is  placed  in  a  tube  graduated 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  solution  of  salt  is  added 
by  degrees,  repeatedly  shaking,  until  no 
more  precipitate  is  formed.  The  figures  on 
the  tube,  placed  at  the  level  of  the  liquid, 
indicate  without  calculation  the  strength  of 
the  solution. 

According  to  the  Chemiker  Zeitung,  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  rapidly  precipitated  from 
solutions  diluted  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  chloroform. 

Photographers  well  know  the  necessity 
of  having  glass  with  a  clean  surface,  and 
numerous  methods  have  been  proposed  from 
time  to  time  to  obtain  this  desired  end  with 
the  greatest  perfection  and  the  least  amount 
of  work.  They  will  be  interested  in  noting 
the  method  adopted  by  scientists  when  they 
wish  to  obtain  a  surface  absolutely  clean. 
A  little  nitric  acid  is  added  to  a  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  is  heated. 
The  glass  is  plunged  in  this  liquid  and  then 
washed  in  pure  water. 

We  learn,  with  pleasure,  that  Herr  Fritz 
Luckardt,  of  Vienna,  has  been  honored  with 
the  title  of  Professor  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Meninigen,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  ar- 
tistic efforts  in  the  domain  of  photography. 

The  price  of  hydroquinone  manufactured 
for  photographic  use  is  now  about  eighty- 
five  cents  an  ounce,  and  is  sold  by  Messrs. 
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Burgoyne,  Burbridges  &  Co.,  Coleman 
Street,  the  principal  house  in  London  for 
the  sale  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products.  This  is  another  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  photography  places  within 
reach  of  chemists  the  most  rare  and  costly 
products. 

Much  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the 
photo-block  method  of  Ives,  patented  in  1878, 
and  since  considerably  improved  by  the 
author.  It  is  a  process  for  making  typo- 
graphic cliches  from  a  photographic  nega- 
tive. It  is  thought  that  this  process  will 
soon  realize  what  has  been  so  long  desired, 
that  is  to  say,  printing  cliches  capable  of 
taking  the  place  of  xylographs,  and  being 
used  in  printing  illustrated  papers. 

A  good  preparation  for  sticking  prints  is 
often  asked  for  ;  one  of  our  most  skilful 
operators  makes  use  of  the  following  for- 
mula, which  he  assures  us  gives  excellent 
results : 


Arrowroot,  best, 

Water, 

Fine  Gelatine, 

Wood  Naphtha, 

Carbolic  Acid, 


dr. 


.j  oz., 
26  oz. 

2£  dr. 

1  oz.,  7  dr. 
12  drops. 

Mix  the  arrowroot  with  five  ounces  six 
drachms  of  water,  so  as  to  form  a  homo- 
geneous paste,  then  add  the  remainder  of 
the  water,  in  which  the  gelatine  has  been 
previously  soaked.  Boil  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  stirring  rapidly,  and  then  allow  to 
become  slightly  cool.  "When  the  tempera- 
ture is  no  longer  very  high,  add  the  naphtha 
in  which  the  carbolic  acid  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  continue  to  stir  with  care  until 
a  thorough  mixture  has  been  obtained. 
This  preparation  may  be  kept  for  a  consid- 
erable time  withoutdeterioration,  and  forms 
an  excellent  paste  for  photographic  prints. 
It  is  known  here  by  the  name  of  "mount- 
ing solution." 

A  WASHER  FOR   GELATINE  PLATES. 

Mr.  Jonte  presented,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  a  very  con- 
venient washer  for  gelatine  plates.  It  con- 
sists of  a  sort  of  basket,  made  of  wire,  with 
vertical  grooves,  contained  in  a  zinc  re- 
ceiver ;  the  plates  are  placed  in  the  grooves, 
and  to  change  the  water  the  basket  is  re- 


moved, the  receiver  emptied,  and  filled 
again  with  fresh  water  as  often  as  may  be 
required. 

With  this  simple  apparatus  it  is  possible 
to  wash  more  thoroughly  the  plates  than  by 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  horizontal 
dishes. 

PREPARATION  OF  DURABLE  SENSITIZED 
ALBUMEN  PAPER. 

Dr.  Stolze  gives  the  following  method  : 
The  paper  is  sensitized  for  three  minutes  in 
a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  (1  :  4),  it  is  with- 
drawn, passing  it  over  a  glass  rod;  then 
placed,  by  the  back  of  the  sheet,  in  a  bath 
of  citrate  of  potash  (1  :  30)  for  four  minutes. 
Wash  in  rain-water  and  tone,  after  fixing, 
in  a  bath  of  gold  and  sulphocyanide. 

SILVERING  GLASS. 

Dissolve  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  then 
add  ammonia  until  the  complete  re-solution 
of  the  precipitate  first  formed.  Take  this 
solution,  add  first  a  little  caustic  potash, 
then  some  drops  of  glycerine.  The  reduc- 
tion is  immediately  produced,  and  the  glass 
is  covered  with  a  brilliant  metallic  deposit. 
The  addition  of  alcohol  or  ether  accelerates 
the  reduction  ;  if  the  operation  is  performed 
in  a  dark-room  and  with  moderate  heat,  the 
silver  deposit  gains  in  brilliancy,  and  ad- 
heres better  to  the  glass. 

A  new  method  of  separating  iodine  from 
organic  residues  containing  this  metal- 
loid has  just  been  communicated  to  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London  by  Messrs. 
Gladstone  &  Tribe.  The  manufacturers  of 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  of 
organic  colors,  etc.,  accumulate  iodine 
in  the  form  of  impure  compounds  which 
are  only  valuable  for  the  iodine  which  they 
contain,  and  to-day  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
some  importance  to  be  able  to  extract  this 
iodine  in  a  manner  both  rapid  and  economi- 
cal. We  believe  that  tbe  authors  of  the 
communication  referred  to  above  have  real- 
ized this.  They  place  the  liquid  residues 
(iodides  of  impure  organic  radicals)  in  con- 
tact with  a  galvanic  element  composed  of 
a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  copper,  wet 
with  water  or  alcohol.  The  iodine  goes 
promptly  to  the  zinc  to  form  iodide  of  zinc. 
In  certain  cases  the  reaction  is  so  strong 
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that  it  is  well  to  adapt  a  condenser  to  the 
apparatus,  so  as  to  receive  the  products 
which  are  distilled.  When  the  reaction  is 
finished,  the  whole  is  treated  with  boiling 
water,  which  dissolves  the  iodide  of  zinc ; 
from  this  solution,  using  care,  the  iodine  is 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of 
lime.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  an 
excess  of  this  last,  as  this  would  produce  a 
chloride  of  iodine.  "When  the  operation  is 
made  on  rather  a  large  scale,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  iodine  from 
the  residues  by  this  treatment,  as  simple  as 
it  is  ingenious. 

Organic  chemistry  owes  a  great  deal  to 
photography,  inasmuch  as  that  as  soon  as 
substances  formerly  rare  and  costly  have 
been  introduced  into  the  practice  of  pho- 
tography, it  was  soon  possible  to  procure 
them  at  moderate  prices  for  use  in  the  ex- 
perimental laboratory.  It  is  thus  that 
science  and  industry  always  go  hand  in 
hand.  To-day  it  is  announced  that  hydro- 
quinone,  with  which  a  number  of  photo- 
graphic experiments  have  been  made  as  a 
developer  for  gelatino-bromide  plates,  and 
which  up  to  this  time  was  very  high-priced, 
has  just  been  put  on  the  market  by  Messrs. 
Harvey,  Eeynolds  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  at  a 
price  which  allows  it  to  be  used  in  photo- 
graphic operations. 

Mr.  Poklington  has  already  made  use  of 
it  with  advantage,  especially  in  the  produc- 
tion of  microphotographic  prints,  for  which 
he  uses  the  following  solutions: 


A. 


Hydroquinone, 
Alcohol, 


0.75  grins.  (12  grs.). 
45  c.c.  (1  oz.  5  drs.). 


This  solution  can  be  kept  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

B. 
Crystallized  Carbonate  of  Soda, .     10  parts. 
Water, 90      " 

To  form  the  developing  bath,  the  *ithor 
takes  4  c.c.  (1  drachm)  of  A,  and  adds  30 
c.c.  (1  ounce)  of  water.  At  the  same  time, 
he  pours  30  c.c.  (1  ounce)  of  B  into  the 
developing  capsule,  and  adds  the  diluted 
liquid  A.  These  quantities  refer  to  a  quar- 
ter plate.  This  last  is  placed  in  water  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  plunged  into  the 


developing  liquid,  which  remains  clear  until 
all  the  details  have  appeared. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Henderson  will  shortly 
publish  a  method  of  preparing  gelatine 
emulsion  by  means  of  which  he  is  able  to 
sensitize  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  quar- 
ter plates  with  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Some  photographers,  having  doubted 
the  possibility  of  this,  requested  Mr.  Hen- 
derson to  make  known  his  formula.  The 
skilful  experimenter  has  promised  to  do  so 
as  soon  as  his  experiments  are  completed ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  asserts  that  it 
depends  on  the  production  of  a  highly  sen- 
sitized kind  of  bromide  of  silver,  and  that 
several  manufacturers,  having  already  fore- 
seen the  same  thing,  it  will  soon  be  every- 
body's secret,  and  a  great  economy  will 
have  been  realized.  The  same  author  also 
says  that  if  a  large  quantity  of  gelatine  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  emulsion, 
washing  is  no  longer  necessary,  because  the 
excess  of  gelatine  prevents  crystallization. 

There  is  now  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  paper  and  pasteboard  impervious 
to  water,  and  offering  very  great  resistance. 
This  result  is  obtained  by  treating  the  sur- 
face of  ordinary  paper  with  a  solution  of 
ammoniacal  copper,  so  as  to  dissolve  one- 
half  of  the  thickness,  and  then  allowing 
the  paper  to  dry.  The  paper  thus  prepared 
possesses  a  strength  analogous  to  that  of 
parchment,  and  the  board  made  from  it  is 
well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  boxes 
for  the  packing  of  gelatino-bromide  plates. 
It  may  be  used  for  galvanic  apparatus  and 
dark-rooms,  and  cameras  are  made  of  it. 
The  articles  manufactured  with  this  paper 
are  very  strong  and  light,  and  may  be 
ornamented  in  many  various  ways. 

According  to  a  patent  just  taken  out  in 
London  by  a  German  chemist,  there  will 
be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  manufacture  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
either  by  the  introduction  of  bichromate  of 
soda  in  place  of  the  salt  of  potash,  which 
is  more  costly,  or  of  a  double  salt  of  soda 
and  potash.  —  From  Dr.  Phipson's  corre- 
spondence in  the  Paris  Moniteur  de  la  Pho- 
tographic 
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Major  Waterhouse  publishes  in  the  Lon- 
don Photographic  News  a  historical  and 
practical  treatise  on  the  photo-lithographic 
and  photo-zincographic  processes,  and  has 
reached  Chapter  XII.  This  series  of  articles 
is  highly  interesting,  and  will  make  the 
reading  of  the  excellent  works  of  Mr.  Leon 
Vidal  more  and  more  attractive. 

Mr.  Swinton  uses  with  advantage,  in  the 
development  of  gelatino-bromized  plates,  a 
mixture  of  hjTdroquinone  and  pyrogallic 
acid;  hut  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  not 
made  known  the  formula.  Hydroquinone 
for  photographic  use  is  already  sold  in  Lon- 
don as  low  as  fifty  cents  an  ounce.  It  is 
probably  a  product  that  is  not  chemically 
pure. 

According  to  a  communication  that  Mr. 
Cowan  has  just  made  to  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London,  hydroquinone,  which 
he  has  experimented  with  upon  many  occa- 
sions, does  not  appear  to  him  more  advan- 
tageous than  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  emulsion  plates.  Mr.  Cowan  is 
well  known  here  as  a  skilful  experimenter. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Coventry,  has  made  known 
the  formula  of  an  economical  gold  toning- 
bath,  which — he  says — is  better  for  the  pur- 
pose than  the  best  salts  of  gold  sold  by 
dealers : 

Gold  Coin,    ....       6  parts. 

Nitric  Acid,  pure,  .         .  13      " 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  pure,      .  39      " 

Water, 26      " 

Dissolve  by  means  of  heat,  neutralize  by 
carbonate  of  lime  (prepared  chalk),  and  add 
water  to  dilute  the  solution  until  840  parts 
of  the  liquid  are  obtained.  Mr.  Lloyd  says 
that  this  bath  gives  tones  much  superior  to 
those  obtained  in  the  usual  way. 

REDUCING   NEGATIVES   THAT   ARE   TOO 
INTENSE. 

If  the  excess  of  density  is  due  to  over-de- 
velopment, the  negative  is  placed  in  a  bath 
of  chloride  of  copper  to  whiten.  After 
washing,  develop  with  a  concentrated  de- 
veloper of  ferrous  oxalate.  If  a  weak  de- 
veloper is  used,  the  intensity  is  increased. 
If  the  negative  be  too  intense  in  the  high- 
lights, and  nevertheless  has  graduated  half- 
tones, it  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of 


copper  until  the  image  seen  from  the  back 
appears  white.  Develop  again  slowly  with 
a  ferrous  developer,  and  carefully  watch, 
through  transmitted  light,  the  back  of  the 
plate.  It  will  be  found  that  the  details  in 
the  shades  are  first  reduced,  and  appear 
black  on  the  back  of  the  plate ;  then  the 
half-tones;  finally,  the  high  lights  alone 
still  appear  white.  In  practice,  it  will  be 
possible  to  judge  by  transmitted  light  the 
time  to  stop  the  operation.  The  plate  is 
now  carefully  washed  and  placed  in  the 
hyposulphite  until  the  white  portions  are 
dissolved.  In  this  way,  the  high  lights 
alone  are  reduced,  and  it  is  possible  to  give 
harmony  to  a  negative  which  was  too  in- 
tense. 

Mr.  Baden-Pritchard  has  used  a  new 
paper  for  packing  his  sensitive  plates  whilst 
travelling.  It  is  the  pure  filtering  paper 
manufactured  by  Morgan  for  chemists  and 
photographers.  As  'this  paper  contains  no 
traces  of  alkali,  acid,  hyposulphite,  etc.,  it 
has  been  found  excellent  for  packing  the 
plates  carried  by  the  photographic  tourist. 

CLEANING  ZINC  AND  TINNED  DISHES. 

For  cleaning  zinc  or  tinned  dishes,  Mr. 
Stolze  uses  chloride  of  zinc  mixed  with  fine 
sand  until  a  syrupy  consistence  is  obtained. 
By  rubbing  the  articles  with  this  mixture 
and  afterwards  thoroughly  washing  them, 
all  traces  of  oxidation  disappeared. 

REMOVING   STAINS    MADE   BY  THE  OXALATE 
DEVELOPER. 

Mr.  Fiedler  advises,  to  destroy  the  traces 
left  by  the  ferrous  oxalate  upon  white  wear- 
ing apparel,  the  use  of  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  and  carbonate  of  potash  in  water,  in 
equal  parts. 

NEUTRAL  POTASSIC  OXALATE. 

If  this  salt  is  not  at  hand,  it  may  be  rap- 
idly prepared  in  the  following  manner : 
Dissolve  three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash 
in  six  parts  of  water  ;  then  add  two  parts 
of  oxalic  acid,  little  by  little,  to  avoid  too 
much  effervescence — continue  until  the  so- 
lution becomes  neutral ;  then  again  add  a 
crystal  of  oxalic  acid.  This  liquid  will 
have  a  milky  appearance,  and  will  deposit 
crystals  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.    Dilute 
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the  solution  until  it  makes  ten  parts.  Filter 
in  order 'to  eliminate  the  oxalate  of  lime 
(produced  by  the  salts  of  chalk  contained 
in  the  water).  By  this  means  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassic  oxalate  is  obtained. 

A  NEW  METHOD  TO  FILTER  EMULSION. 

Mr.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd  operates  as  follows  : 
Take  a  flask  of  suitable  size,  an  India-rub- 
ber cork,  and  a  funnel ;  pass  the  tube  of  the 
funnel  through  the  cork  which  serves  to 
close  hermetically  the  flask.  To  filter  ten 
ounces  of  emulsion,  the  flask  should  have 
the  capacity  of  twenty  ounces.  A  small 
tuft  of  cotton  is  placed  in  the  funnel,  a 
little  water  is  put  in  the  flask  and  heat  is 
applied  to  vaporize  it,  and  then,  imme- 
diately, the  funnel  is  placed  in  the  neck  of 
the  flask ;  the  emulsion  is  poured  into  the 
funnel,  and  the  application  of  heat  is  dis- 
continued. The  flask  cools,  the  vapor  be- 
comes condensed,  and  a  vacuum  is  formed 
in  the  flask,  producing  a  rapid  filtering  of 
the  emulsion. 

SILVER  STRENGTHENER  FOR  GELATINE 
PLATES. 

Mr.  Howard  Farmer  gives  the  following 
formula? : 

Solution  A. 


No.  1.— Nitrate  of  Silver, 
Water, 


1  part. 
.     12  parts. 

No.  2. — Bromide  of  Potassium,     .       f  part. 
Water,      ....       2  parts. 

No.  3. — Hyposulphite  of  Sodium,        2  parts. 
Water,      .         .         .         .       6     " 

Add  No.  2  to  No.  1  ;  after  washing  the 
precipitated  bromide,  dissolve  it  again  by 
agitation  in  No.  3.  Filter,  or  allow  to 
settle ;  decant  the  clear  liquid,  and  add 
water  until  sixteen  parts  are  obtained. 

PRINTING   AND   PRODUCTION    OF   POSITIVE 
PRINTS    BY    DEVELOPMENT. 

Here  is  the  process  recommended  by  Mr. 
"W.  T.  Wilkinson  :  The  albuminized  paper 
is  sensitized  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  twelve 
per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  made  acid 
by  means  of  acetic  or  nitric  acid.  The  sen- 
sitized sheet  is  placed  between  two  pieces 
of  bibulous  paper  to  absorb  all  moisture;  if 
the  paper  were  hung  up  to  dry,  the  lower 
part  would   be   different   from   the   upper. 


Dry  in  non-actinic  light,  and  place  the 
paper  under  a  negative  and  print  until  the 
image  is  slightly  visible.  The  printing 
should  be  watched,  and -the  paper  examined 
in  the  dark-room.  In  general,  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  minutes  are  sufficient  in  diffused 
light  for  a  medium  negative.  Develop  as 
follows,  in — 


Pyrogallic  Acid, 
Acetic  Acid, 
Citric  Acid, 
Water, 


3  parts. 
2     " 
1     " 
430     " 


This  will  give  a  black  tone.     To  obtain  a 
brown  tone,  develop  as  follows: 


Ferrous  Sulphate, 
Citric  Acid, 
Acetic  Acid, 
Water, 


12  parts. 
5      " 
8     " 
960      " 


Fix  in  hyposulphite,  then  tone,  and  if 
necessary  in  an  acetate  bath.  This  process 
will  give  a  very  great  number  of  prints  in 
a  short  time. 


OUR  PICTURE. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  present  to  the  readers 
of  the  journal  this  month,  a  magnificent 
photographic  mosaic,  or  rather  a  breast- 
plate or  ephod,  of  choice  gems,  each  of 
individual  beauty  and  lustre,  the  work  of 
the  renowned  veteran  of  our  art,  Henry 
Kocher,  of  Chicago. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  dry- 
plate  photography  excelled  the  wet  process 
in  securing  grace  and  elegance  of  posture, 
because  of  the  exceeding  short  time  neces- 
sary to  secure  an  impression  over  the  old 
method,  but  the  posing  in  these  pictures  of 
Rocher's  is  perfect,  attesting  to  the  high 
artistic  skill  of  the  operator.  The  subjects 
themselves  are  well  chosen.  This  always 
heightens  the  effect  of  a  good  picture  ;  the 
composition  is  good,  all  the  different  parts 
are  subordinate  to  the  general  effect  so  that 
no  one  portion,  by  an  undue  sharpness,  dis- 
tracts the  attention  to  the  detraction  of  the 
rest.  In  a  word,  they  are  artistically  and 
photographically  excellent. 

The  size  of  the  pictures  from  which  these 
miniatures  were  taken  is  the  boudoir  style, 
made  on  8  x  10  plates.  They  are  probably 
the  last  collodion  plate-work  with   which 
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Mr  Kocher  will  favor  us,  but  we  shall  look 
for  frequent  examples  of  his  artistic  produc- 
tions in  the  way  of  dry -plate  photography. 
The  prints  are  made  on  the  excellent  paper 
imported  by  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  of  New  York, 
and  sold  by  all  dealers. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES 
IN  THE  EAST. 

BY  WILLIAM    H.    RATJ. 
(Continued  from  page  223.) 

Petra,  the  excavated  city,  the  long-lost 
capital  of  Edom,  the  abode  of  civilization 
and  culture,  where  kings  and  princes  held 
their  court,  now  lies  desolate,  the  habita- 
tion of  the  wandering  Bedouin.  We  never 
felt  this  sense  of  desolation  more  than  when 
we  entered  the  vast  amphitheatre  and 
thought  of  the  thousands  of  spectators  which 
once  thronged  with  busy  life  these  empty 
seats. 

We  next  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  theatre, 
which  is  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  and 
made  several  general  views.  The  light,  up 
to  this  time,  was  very  good.  A  number  of 
views  immediately  surrounding  our  camp 
were  next  made,  after  which  we  caught 
Sheykh  Salim  and  his  tribe  emerging  from 
a  cavern  opposite  where  they  had  been  in 
council.  We  stopped  them  and  secured  a 
fine  group.  After  noon  we  climbed  gorges, 
explored  tanks,  houses,  temples  and  tombs, 
making  discoveries  of  altars  to  Baal, 
ruined  fortresses  and  pyramids.  Of  course, 
our  never-tiring  camera  was  brought  to 
bear  on  all  of  these  strange  and  interesting 
relics  of  a  past  race. 

Although  tired  out  with  our  extra  exer- 
tion in  getting  all  we  could  in  one  day  of 
good  light  we  could  not  sleep  much  at  night 
on  account  of  the  same  fearful  shrieks  and 
yells,  which  seemed  to  be  intensified  and 
echoed  back  from  the  caves  all  about  the 
surrounding  cliffs.  The  next  morning,  after 
the  usual  quarrels,  etc.,  we  started  for  the 
largest  temple,  known  as  the  Deir  or  Con- 
vent. We  were  furnished  with  two  guides 
and  assistants  to  carry  our  traps,  as  we  had 
a  climb  up  a  steep  gorge  of  nearty  fifteen 
hundred  feet.  As  we  ascended  we  could 
see  the  channels  or  gutters  which  carried  the 
rain   water  to  reservoirs,  also  the  steps,  in 


many  places  perfect,  which  at  one  time  led 
to  this  excavation.  On  reaching  the  Deir 
we  lost  no  time  in  securing  our  exposures, 
making  the  best  of  the  light  as  we  found 
it.  Immediately  facing  the  Deir  is  Jebel 
Haroun  or  Mount  Hor,  on  which  is  the 
tomb  of  Aaron.  We  all  felt  as  though  we 
were  to  have  a  hard  day,  a  day  of  trouble 
and  anxiety.  We  all  felt  gloomy  while 
coming  down  that  gorge.  Arriving  again 
in  Petra  proper,  we  made  a  picture  of  the 
only  building  not  cut  in  the  rock  that  still 
remains,  and  known  as  Kasr  Paroun. 
After  which  our  trouble  with  the  Bedouin 
and  Pellahin  seemed  to  begin  with  re- 
newed vigor,  starting  as  it  did  at  11.30  a.m., 
and  continuing  until  late  in  the  day,  when 
we  got  far  enough  away  from  them  and 
placed  a  guard  around  our  camp  for  fear 
they  might  have  forgotten  something  which 
they  thought  they  ought  to  have  demanded. 

We  were  on  the  straight  road  now  for 
Jerusalem  via  the  Wady  Araba.  Our  first 
stopping  place  of  any  importance  was  the 
supposed  Kadesh  Barnea  or  Ain  El  Weibeh, 
where  is  also  pointed  out  the  supposed  grave 
of  Miriam.  The  country  was  rather  flat 
and  tame,  and  not  at  all  inviting  for  pictures 
until  we  came  to  the  borders  of  Canaan, 
where  although  the  hills  were  barren  and 
desert,  yet  were  very  beautiful  and  made 
superb  pictures.  We  were  now  leaving  a 
part  of  the  desert  through  which  we  were 
obliged  to  travel  by  stealth,  always  having 
a  guide  ahead  to  look  out  for  robbers  as  we 
were  not  sahib  or  friendly  with  the  tribe 
through  whose  country  we  were  passing. 
And  so,  when  we  left  an  oasis  which  we  at 
the  time  thought  was  the  true  Kadesh,  we 
felt  a  relief  in  knowing  that  soon  we  would 
be  in  Palestine,  where  at  least  some  law  is 
recognized.  And  so  passing  without  any 
special  photographic  mention  the  Tiyaha 
and  Azazma  tribes  of  Bedouins,  and  the 
town  of  Dhoheriyeh,  we  reached  Hebron 
on  Wednesday,  April  5th,  and  encamped 
outside  the  town. 

Although  tired  with  our  day's  travel,  we 
at  once  visited  the  town  of  Hebron,  the 
most  ancient  city  still  existing,  which  was 
built  seven  years  before  Zoan,  in  Egypt. 
It  has,  like  all  ancient  cities,  degenerated 
very  much  ;  it  is  filthy  and  offensive.     The 
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most  interesting  place  in  Hebron  is  the 
Mosque  covering  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
where  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  family  were 
buried.  There  was  not  much  in  and  about 
Hebron  that  was  truly  fine  to  photograph, 
but  a  great  deal  that  was  historical.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  windy,  and  in  one 
attempt  to  make  a  panoramic  view  from 
one  of  the  dome-like  housetops  I  was  nearly 
blown  over  into  the  court  below.  We  were 
not  sorry  to  leave  Hebron,  as  our  reception 
was  anything  but  welcome.  Twice  we  were 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  Moslem  boys,  who 
hooted  and  threw  stones  at  us.  Our  camel- 
riding  was  done,  and  we  were  furnished 
with  sorry-looking  horses  to  carry  us  to 
Jerusalem,  where  good  horses  for  our  Pales- 
tine journey  were  awaiting  us.  Immedi- 
ately outside  of  Hebron,  as  we  journeyed 
north  to  Jerusalem,  we  saw  the  vineyards  of 
Eschol,  which  are  still  cultivated,  although 
the  grapes  are  not  made  into  wine,  for  the 
true  Mohammedan  is  a  total  abstainer, 
The  road  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  is  wretched 
in  the  extreme,  mud,  slush,  and  stones  mak- 
ing it  terrible  to  travel  over.  We  wondered 
how  anything  could  be  made  to  grow  where 
there  are  so  many  stones — scarcely  any 
earth  is  visible  except  in  the  road.  En 
route  to  Jerusalem  we  passed  Abraham's 
Oak,  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  and  many  his- 
torical places  of  interest,  all  of  which  we 
made  negatives  of.  Arriving  outside  the 
walls  of  the  Holy  City,  our  dragoman,  who 
had  gone  ahead  for  our  mail,  informed  us 
that  all  the  hotels  were  full,  that  the  city 
was  full  of  pilgrims,  and  that  we  must  en- 
camp outside  the  city  wall.  Half  an  hour 
later  we  reached  our  camp,  all  ready  for  us, 
between  the  Damascus  and  Jaffa  Gates. 
We  rested  one  day  after  our  arrival,  and 
visited  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  places 
and  selected  points,  for  we  intended  re- 
maining a  week  or  more  in  and  about  Jeru- 
salem. We  also  mapped  out  our  work,  and 
early  the  following  morning  started  in 
with  our  outfit  mounted  on  a  pack  horse 
and  our  two  attendents  guided  by  our 
dragoman,  Hadaya.  We  began  at  the 
Jaffa  Gate,  making  a  few  instantaneous 
shots,  then  to  the  wood  market  near  the 
tower  of  David  Hippicus ;  thence  to  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  the 


body  of  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  rested. 
We  found  the  city  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque, but  filthy  in  the  extreme.  Our  horses 
were  constantly  slipping  and  falling,  so  that 
it  was  anything  but  a  pleasure  to  ride  over 
the  badly  laid  pavement  of  slippery,  round 
stones.  The  Jewish  and  Armenian  Quarter 
were  next  visited,  and  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely interesting  subjects  added  to  our 
collection.  The  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  is  an  admirable  subject 
for  a  picture,  and  can  be  made  from  any  of 
the  surrounding  buildings.  Our  views  show 
it  with  the  Holy  Sepulchre  Church  and 
Omar's  ancient  mosque  in  the  distance. 
The  Via  Dolorosa,  or  street  of  sorrows,  with 
the  arch  of  Ecce  Homo,  were  next  visited, 
and  several  beautiful  views  made  of  them. 
It  would  be  needless  to  enumerate  the  very 
many  historical  and  religious  places  we 
visited,  but  we  made  it  a  point  to  take  in 
bits  of  ruined  arches,  palaces,  mosques, 
fountains,  etc.,  that  were  beautiful  and  had 
some  association  with  the  past.  The  Harem 
el  Sherif,  on  the  enclosed  summit  of  Mount 
Moriah,  on  which  stands  the  famous  Mosque 
of  Omar,  gave  us  a  very  rich  field  for  the 
camera.  It  was  both  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful, and  displayed  a  wealth  of  Saracenic 
art.  On  this  spot  Herod  built  a  temple. 
Solomon's  magnificent  temple  stood  here. 
The  Koman  Emperor  Hadrian  erected 
a  temple  to  Jupiter  here.  The  Caliph 
Omar  prayed  on  the  dome  of  the  rock, 
which  is  the  top  of  Mount  Moriah,  and 
afterwards  built  the  beautiful  mosque, 
which  is  the  finest  in  the  faorld.  The  Mo- 
hammedans believe  that  a  prayer  offered 
up  in  this  mosque  is  equal  to  one  hundred 
in  any  other  mosque,  and  until  a  few  years 
ago  no  Christian  was  ever  allowed  to  enter 
the  enclosed  grounds  of  the  Harem  el  Sherif, 
which  covers  acres,  and  into  which  enters 
the  golden,  or  the  beautiful  gate.  An  in- 
stantaneous view  of  the  Moslems  at  prayer 
was  a  happy  thought,  but  not  a  happy  suc- 
cess, as  they  seemed  disposed  to  stop  such 
sacrilege.  The  Mosque  el  Aksa,  adjoining 
that  of  Omar,  is  a  picture,  indeed,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  with  beautiful  fountains 
and  c}Tpress  trees.  The  best  general  view 
of  the  enclosed  sacred  place  was  obtained 
from  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  which  stand 
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on  the  site  of  Pilot's  house.  The  Pasha 
commanding  was  gracious,  and  extended 
every  courtesy  in  our  behalf.  Having  done 
the  interior  of  the  city,  we  began  the  cir- 
cuit of  its  walls,  taking  in  all  its  gates,  be- 
ginning with  the  Damascus  and  embracing 
the  Jaffa,  Zion,  Golden,  St.  Stephen's,  and 
Herod  Gates,  obtaining  an  occasional  peep 
over  the  walls  taking  in  a  pretty  bit,  or  a 
picturesque  Moslem  group  in  that  dreariest 
of  all  places,  a  Mohammedan  cemetery. 
We  made  an  excursion  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  later  in  the  day  moved  our 
camp  there.  The  view  of  the  city  from 
this  point  is  magnificent,  as  it  gives  a  com- 
plete panorama  of  the  entire  city  and  sur- 
rounding country.  We  found  our  single 
long  focus  lens  necessary  to  get  a  picture  of 
proper  size.  Our  next  day's  tour  extended 
through  the  surrounding  valleys,  beginning 
at  the  upper  Pool  of  Gihon,  near  our  camp, 
going  through  the  valley  of  Gihon  to  Hin- 
nom,  thence  to  the  Acaldema,  which  site 
Judas  bought  with  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  received  for  betraying  his  Master. 
Just  here  our  boy,  who  had  been  carrying 
the  box  containing  the  lenses,  came  run- 
ning towards  us  at  full  speed,  with  his 
kofeeyah  in  his  hands  containing  some 
jingling  articles,  which  we  found,  on  his 
arrival,  were  our  lenses,  the  box  containing 
which  he  had  dropped  down  a  declivity, 
and  had  broken  so  completely  that  it  could 
not  be  used  again.  The  reader  can  well 
imagine  our  feelings  as  we  examined  each 
lens  and  hunted  for  the  stops,  etc.  Fortu- 
nately all  were  safe  excepting  the  back 
lens  of  a  pair  of  stereo  Ross'  very  short 
focus,  which  we  rarely  used.  Although 
Palestine  looks  picturesque  to  the  traveller 
just  from  the  desert,  it  is  not  beautiful 
in  pictures.  Yet  no  places  of  more  histori- 
cal and  religious  interest  are  known  than 
these. 

The  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  walled  in 
and  contains  many  fine  old  olive  trees  that 
are  carefully  kept  by  the  monks. 

An  excursion  to  Bethany,  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  is  of  interest,  as  it 
was  the  dwelling-place  of  Martha  and  Mary 
and  their  brother  Lazarus,  who  was  raised 
from  the  dead.  Having  pretty  well  photo- 
graphed  Jerusalem,    we    started     on    our 


journey  on  horses  through  the  country. 
Plates  having  been  ordered  from  America 
and  Paris,  and  neither  order  having  been 
shipped  promptly,  we  were  obliged  to  be 
very  cautious,  and  determined  not  to  du- 
plicate any  but  the  very  best  subjects.  We 
had  made  in  Jerusalem  three  cedar  boxes 
to  carry  our  plateholders  and  lenses,  as 
mules  are  much  harder  on  luggage  than 
camels.  Early  on  Monday  morning  we 
made  our  start,  and  followed  the  road  to 
Bethlehem,  which  is  second  only  in  sacred 
interest  to  Jerusalem.  The  Church  of  the 
Nativity  and  Convents,  an  enormous  pile 
of  buildings,  looked  down  upon  the  scene  of 
Ruth's  romantic  story.  We  remained  here 
but  an  hour,  then  made  our  way  towards 
the  convent  of  Mar  Saba,  the  wildness  of 
whose  situation  is  extraordinary.  The 
church  ruins  seem  to  be  partly  enormous 
buttresses,  dome,  turret,  etc.,  and  partly 
natural  rock  all  blended  together.  St. 
Saba,  the  founder  of  the  convent,  died  here 
in  532,  aged  95  years.  No  females  are  ever 
allowed  to  enter  its  walls.  We  were  per- 
mitted to  roam  all  over  it  and  make  such 
pictures  as  we  chose.  Leaving  Mar  Saba 
early  in  the  morning  we  followed  a  narrow 
winding  path  over  a  desert  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable  sheet  of  water  in  the 
world,  there  being  nothing  on  its  shores 
but  sterility.  The  water  is  intensely  salt, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  so  great  that  the 
human  body  will  not  sink  ;  this  we  tested, 
as  all  hands  took  a  bath  after  we  had  made 
a  number  of  negatives  on  its  shores.  The 
water  was  oily  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  We 
found  we  could  sit  in  it  without  any  incon- 
venience. After  a  rest  under  one  of  the 
immense  piles  of  dead  timber,  which  trav- 
ellers have  erected  for  lunch  places,  we 
crossed  a  level  stretch  of  country  to  the 
River  Jordan,  which  we  reached  after  a 
hot  ride  of  two  hours.  We  secured  some 
fine  negatives  of  the  pilgrim's  bathing 
place,  and  one  which  we  titled  "  On  Jor- 
dan's Stormy  Banks."  The  river  is  very 
much  like  the  Rio  Grande  in  our  own 
country,  muddy  and  a  very  swift  current, 
but  it  is  more  overgrown  with  vegetation. 
Leaving  the  Jordan  we  went  due  west,  pass- 
ing the  reputed  house  of  Zacheus  and  ar- 
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rived  at  Jericho  late  in  the  day.  Here 
we  had  places  of  interest,  such  as  Mount 
Quarantana  and  Fountain  of  Elisha,  both  of 
which  we  secured.  We  here  encamped  on 
a  mound  of  ancient  ruins,  probably  those 
of  Jericho,  and  had  a  commanding  view  of 
the  plains  of  Jericho  towards  the  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  A  rough  road  lay  be- 
fore as  we  climbed  the  mountains  towards 
Bethel.  On  this  road  the  Saviour  pictures 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  likely  place  for  robbers.  A  rough, 
stony  road  led  us  finally  to  Bethel,  where 
Jacob  had  his  dream  of  the  ladder  reaching 
to  heaven.  I  don't  wonder  he  used  a  stone 
for  a  pillow,  as  every  inch  of  ground  is 
covered  with  stones  ;  still  vegetation  seems 
to  thrive.  Our  route  henceferth  led  north, 
and  as  we  journeyed  in  that  direction  we 
noticed  that  the  country  became  richer  and 
less  stony.  Shiloh,  with  its  ruined  temple 
and  carved  lintel  over  the  doorway  attracted 
our  notice,  and  next  in  order  we  came  to 
Shechem,  which,  fur  natural  scenery,  is  the 
finest  spot  in  Palestine,  a  feature  being 
small  groves  of  olives  embowering  every 
hamlet  in  the  surrounding  country.  It  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  Mount  Ebal  and 
Mount  Gerizim.  We  secured  some  highly 
interesting  groups  of  Samaritan  women  and 
some  lepers  ;  also  the  Samaritan  priest  with 
the  Pentateuch,  written  many  centuries 
ago.  The  priest  claimed  a  direct  descent 
from  the  Patriarchs.  Samaria  is  beautiful, 
but  very  little  is  left  of  the  ancient  city  of 
King  Herod,  a  colonnade  in  the  midst  of  a 
wheat  field  and  a  ruined  church  of  St.  John 
being  all  there  was  here  to  photograph. 
The  country  became  almost  tropical  as 
we  got  farther  north,  for  at  Djenin  we  had 
many  fine  lofty  palms.  These  surrounding 
a  picturesque  old  mosque  made  quite  a 
gem.  As  we  left  Djenin  we  passed  insight 
of  Mt.  Gilboa  on  our  right,  and  in  sight  of 
the  Plains  of  Dothan,  of  which  we  secured 
some  views.  On  this  plain  Joseph  was  sold 
by  his  brethren  into  slavery  and  carried 
into  Egypt.  The  Fountain  of  Jezreel  is  a 
picture  worth  the  making,  and  we  secured  a 
fine  view  of  it  with  the  cattle  and  horses  en- 
joying its  cool  waters.  Here  the  band  of 
Gideon,  numbering  three  hundred  men, 
lapped  the  waters.     Turning  slightly  west, 


we  reached  the  Tower  of  Jezreel,  from  which 
we  secured  a  commanding  view  of  the  famous 
Plain  of  Jezreel,  the  scene  of  a  remarkable 
victory  of  the  Israelites  and  defeat  of  the 
children  of  the  east,  who  invaded  Palestine 
about  three  thousand  years  ago.  Here  also 
was  the  battle  between  Saul  and  the  Philis- 
tines. We  stopped  in  a  garden  of  spices  at 
Shunem  to  lunch,  and  obtained  here  a  tropical 
scene,  embracing  lemon,  palm,  and  apricot 
trees,  and  a  fine  view  of  Little  Mt.  Hermon. 
We  made  a  short  detour  to  visit  Nain,  the 
site  of  the  town  where  the  widow's  son  was 
raised  from  the  dead.  A  background  of 
Mt.  Tabor  was  very  appropriate.  Two 
hours'  ride  brought  us  to  Nazareth,  the  site 
of  the  Annunciation.  It  is  quite  a  beauti- 
ful town,  and  contains  about  10,000  in- 
habitants. The  view  of  the  country  from 
the  hill  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and 
picturesque  in  northern  Palestine.  Its  wo- 
men are  famous  for  their  beauty,  and  we 
greatly  admired  them  as  they  thronged  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgins  with  their  water- 
jars  to  draw  water.  We  secured  some  ad- 
mirable groups  of  them  with  the  instanta- 
neous drop.  A  most  beautiful  view  of  the 
town  is  obtained  from  the  campanile  of  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  through 
which  we  were  conducted  by  the  monks, 
who  were  very  polite  and  attentive.  Hav- 
ing secured  negatives  of  all  that  was  inter- 
esting in  Nazareth,  we  finally  encamped  on 
the  threshing  floor  just  outside  of  the  town. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NON-ACTINIC 
COLOR. 

Here   is   the   process   of  Mr.  A.  Percy 
Smith.     Take 

Sulphuric  Acid  (Nordhausen),  .         5  parts. 

Nitric  Acid,  highly  concentrated,     .         5  parts. 
Nitro-Benzine,  ordinary,  ...         1  part. 

Place  in  a  flask,  boil ;  allow  to  settle  until 
cold  ;  add  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  allow 
to  repose,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  in 
cold  water;  now  add  a  little  cold  alcohol, 
to  remove  all  trace  of  the  non-decomposed 
nitro-benzine,  and  crystallize  in  hot  alcohol. 
The  crystals  which  separate  from  the 
alcohol  consist  principally  of  meta-dinitro- 
benzine  and  give  meta-phenylene-diamine 
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by  the  reduction  with  the  evolved  hydrogen. 
To  produce  this  result,  add  iron  filings  and 
muriatic  acid,  and  place  in  a  hot  room  for 
an  hour  or  two.  Filter,  neutralize  almost 
completely  with  potash,  and  add  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  which 
produces  an  abundant  precipitate.  Filter 
and  dissolve  this  precipitate  in  alcohol. 
The  evaporation  of  the  spirit  gives  the 
coloring-matter  in  a  solid  state  in  the  form 
of  green  crystals. 

The  solution  may  be  used  to  dye  a  tissue, 
or  to  color  a  lac  varnish  for  painting  on 
glass. 

FORMULA  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
WITH  HYDROKINONE. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Vercoe,  of  Seaforth,  Ontario, 
has  kindly  sent  us  his  experience  with  the 
hydrokinone  developer.     He  says  : 

"  I  have  been  trying  hydrokinone  (f  gr. 
hydrokinone  to  the  ounce)  for  ordinary 
Wrotten  &  Wainwright  plates.  Exposed 
15  seconds  to  the  north  sky  (clear),  with 
stop  (f — 42);  ordinary  negatives;  working 
positives  on  the  3£  plate.  Manner  and 
results  as  follows :  Soaked  1  minute  in 
water,  and  1  minute  in  §  gr.  hydrokinone 
to  oz.,  then  added  £  dr.  ammonia  to  oz.  In 
G  minutes  faint  image  appears,  in  ten  min- 
utes (from  last  note)  I  recognize  picture,  in 
14  minutes  detail  out  very  faint,  and  in  21 
minutes  intense  enough  for  transparency. 
Fixed  and  yellowish-red  green  fog,  not  re- 
movable by  Edwards'  modification  of  Cow- 
ell's  clearing  solution  (1  oz.  alum,  1  oz. 
citric  acid,  and  3  ozs.  iron  to  20  ozs.  water), 
nor  by  bleaching  with  ferric  oxalate,  or  re- 
development by  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 
The  same  exposure  with  same  plates  develops 
beautifully  with  £dr.  ammonia,  }  gr.  brom- 
ide of  potassium,  and  1  gr.  pyro  to  oz.,  with 
perfectly  clear  shadows.  Using  the  sulpho 
pyrogallol  of  the  Platinotype  Company,  it 
took  five  minutes  before  they  showed  the 
faintest  image;  in  fact,  development  very 
slow. 


Panse  speaks  of  the  process  of  Messrs.  Cut- 
ting &  Bradford  as  being  one  of  the  best 
known,  but  which,  however,  is  not  in  gen- 
eral use.  This  process  consists  in  treating, 
in  darkness,  a  lithographic  stone  or  a  zinc 
plate  with  a  solution  containing 


10  grms  (154  grs.) 
10     "     (154    "  ) 
120     "    (3  ozs.  7drs.) 
1200  cc.  (47  flozs.) 


A  NEW  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS. 

In    his    treatise    on    photo-lithography, 
which  is  now  being  published,  Mr.  Water- 


Sugar,  . 

Bichromate  of  Potash, 
Gum  Arabic, 
Water,  . 

When  this  solution  has  dried  on  the  stone 
or  plate,  this  last  is  exposed  to  light  under 
the  positive,  and  washed  with  a  solution  of 
soap,  which  while  it  removes  the  soluble 
gum  of  the  lines  of  the  image,  forms  a 
combination  with  the  lithographic  stone, 
at  the  same  time  the  insoluble  gum  in  the 
portions  in  which  the  light  has  acted  pro- 
tects them  from  the  action  of  the  soap.  The 
stone  is  now  well  washed  with  acidulated 
water  to  remove  the  gum,  and  an  inked 
roller  passed  over  it,  which  discharges  the 
ink  only  on  those  portions  of  the  stone  where 
the  soap  has  penetrated. — Phipson's  Cor- 
respondence in  the  Paris  Moniteur. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  TEMPERATURE 

AT  WHICH  THE   PLATES  ARE 

DRIED  ON  THE  MODIFICATION 

OF  THEIR  SENSITIVENESS. 

From  experiments  made  on  this  subject 

in   the   case  of  very  rapid   emulsions,  the 

bromide  of  silver  exists  under  a  form   in 

which  its  sensitiveness  is  easily  modified  by 

pressure,   or   some   other   influence.      The 

sensitiveness  may  be  impaired  to  a  visible 

degree,  simply  by  the  temperature  at  which 

the  plates  have  been  dried.     Even  between 

the  ordinary  limits,  that  is  to  say,  between 

10°  and  22°  C.  (50°  to  71°  Fahr.)  variations 

of  sensitiveness   have   been   found  in   the 

ratio  of  2  to  3  for  1. 

The  plates  dried  at  a  low  temperature  de- 
velop more  rapidly  than  those  developed  at 
a  high  temperature.  From  these  experi- 
ments, the  lower  the  drying  temperature 
the  better.  It  has  been  observed,  however, 
that  up  to  16°  C.  (60°  Fahr.)  there  is  no  fall- 
ing off  of  the  sensitiveness. 

Mosaics  for  1884  will  be  grand. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  : 

Haying  received  many  letters  since  the 
convention,  inquiring  after  the  Certificates 
of  Membership  which  were  promised  and 
to  which  all  members  are  entitled,  I  would 
like  to  answer  through  your  journal  for  the 
delay  which  has  happened. 

The  supply  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
convention  not  being  sufficient,  the  execu- 
tive committee  made  an  appropriation  for  a 
new  lot  including  the  expense  of  mailing, 
and  entrusted  me  with  the  duty  of  distribut- 
ing them.  They  were  ordered  in  due  time, 
but  have  only  just  come  to  hand,  and,  as  I 
am  very  much  occupied  at  present,  I  must 
bespeak  the  favor  of  a  little  further  patience 
until  I  can  make  them  out  and  forward 
them.  I  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  one  to 
every  member,  and  as  there  were  many  who 
did  not  get  them  last  year,  if  they  will 
send  me  their  names  by  postal,  they  will  also 
be  supplied. 

The  certificates  are  worth  possessing  by 
every  photographer.  They  are  made  from 
an  original  pen-drawing  and  copied  by  the 
Phototype  process  at  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Gutekunst,  of  Philadelphia.  As  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  of  photo-mechanical  repro- 
duction, they  appear  to  be  unsurpassable,  pos- 
sessing much  of  the  merit  of  veritable  etch- 
ings. To  say  the  very  least,  they  are  splendid 
illustrations  of  that  particular  kind  of  work, 
showing  the  grand  possibilities  that  lie  in 
the  direct  line  of  photography.  In  more 
ways  than  one,  they  are  worthy  of  being 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  entitled  to 
them,  and  those  who  are  not  would  do  well 
to  become  so. 


N.  B.  In  making  out  the  list  of  names 
from  the  signatures  registered  at  the  con- 
vention, quite  a  number  have  been  mis- 
spelled, and  the  same  is  certain  to  be  the 
case  in  copying  from  the  Treasurer's  list. 
An  n  is  sometimes  written  like  a  u;  an  e  is 
sometimes  dotted,  and  sometimes  an  i  is  not; 
a  t,  not  crossed,  passes  for  an  I,  etc.  There- 
fore, I  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  every 
member  whose  name  is  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  of  a  possible  mistake,  a  postal  with 
the  name  so  distinctly  written  as  to  furnish 
no  excuse  for  an  error.  In  this  way  we 
may  possibly  obtain  a  correct  list  of  our 
membership.  W.  H.  Sherman. 

ON  THE  RELATION  OF  ACTINISM 
TO  THE  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographic  Society,  a  discussion  was  held 
as  to  whether  the  degree  of  actinic  force 
varied  with  the  season  of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  members  were  inclined  to 
think  that  there  was  a  difference  in  inten- 
sity, while  others  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  difference  amounted  to  nil. 

Now,  when  doctors  disagree,  who  shall 
decide  ?  It  is  a  fact  known  to  every  pho- 
tographer, or  one  which  should  readily  sug- 
gest itself,  that  if  a  sensitized  paper  is  ex- 
posed under  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
sunbeam,  a  peculiar  change  takes  place, 
which  varies  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum.  This  change  is  the  result  of  the 
force  inherent  in  the  sun's  rays,  to  which 
the  name  of  actinism  has  been  given. 

Now,  actinism  is  by  no  means  in  direct 
relation  to  the  illuminating  or  heat-giving 
power  of  the  sunbeams.  The  ray  in  the 
spectrum  which  has  the  highest  illuminating 
power — the  yellow — is  the  one  which  gives 
evidence  of  the  least  actinic  force,  and 
hence,  for  this  very  reason,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  color  for  the  transmission  of  light  to 
the  dark-room  of  the  photographer. 

From  the  yellow  ray  the  light  gradually 
declines  in  intensity,  in  both  directions, 
towards  the  blue  and  towards  the  red;  at 
the  least  refrangible  end,  illumination  ceases 
with  the  red,  and  there  is  no  light  at  the 
violet  end,  or,  to  be  more  scientific,  be- 
yond the  extreme  lavender.     But  beyond 
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these  two  extremities  there  are  active  forces 
at  work,  whose  presence,  though  invisible, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  some  wonderful 
experiments.  The  rays  beyond  the  red  have 
been  denominated  the  invisible  heat-rays, 
while  those  beyond  the  violet  have  received 
the  name  of  the  ultra  actinic  rays. 

The  action  of  those  rays  beyond  the  red 
end  is  very  peculiar,  and  has  a  special  bear- 
ing upon  our  subject.  If  the  juices  of  var- 
ious flowers  be  expressed  and  spread  upon 
paper,  it  is  observed  that  there  is  a  coloring 
action  brought  forth  upon  the  paper.  Chloro- 
phyl  is  the  green  coloring  matter  in  the 
leaves  of  plants.  If  this  substance  be  spread 
on  paper  and  exposed  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  solar  spectrum  in  a  dark  room,  we 
shall  find  that  the  invisible  heat-rays  will 
change  it  to  a  brown  or  brownish-red  color 
wherever  they  have  acted  upon  it. 

But  what  is  more  curious  is,  that  at  what- 
ever period  of  the  year  we  gather  our  chlo- 
rophyl  and  expose  it,  the  same  change  of 
color  is  brought  forth  as  that  which  char- 
acterizes the  special  plant  when  it  changes 
its  color  at  autumn. 

Investigations  carried  on  for  a  number  of 
years  tend  to  show  that  the  quantity  of 
these  heat-rays  varies  with  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  that  they  are  most  abundant  in 
the  sun's  rays  in  the  fall. 

"What  shall  we  infer?  Is  not  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit,  the  turning  of  the  grain,  and 
the  varied  hues  and  glowing  glories  of  the 
autumnal  forest  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
invisible  thermic  rays,  which  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  light  always  associated 
with  them  ? 

Hence,  heat,  light,  and  actinic  force  are 
not  identical.  They  are  not  different  modi- 
fications of  one  force  ;  or  rather,  if  they  be 
but  different  modes  of  motion,  they  have  so 
far  evolved  as  to  constitute,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  distinct  cosmic  forces,  often 
antagonistic  or  mutually  repellant.  It  is 
their  happy  union  in  the  sunbeam,  varying 
at  different  seasons,  which  has  brought  forth 
the  harmonious  relations  of  the  external 
world,  causing  the  seed-time  and  the  har- 
vest, the  blossom  and  decay. 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  by  those  who 
have  travelled  with  their  cameras  in  different 
portions  of  the  world,  that  there  is  a  varia- 


tion in  degree  of  actinic  force,  dependent 
upon  the  latitude,  and  also  a  difference  in 
intensity  of  the  other  two  concomitants. 

In  the  temperate  regions,  the  actinic 
power  has  the  greatest  sphere  of  its  activity. 
As  we  advance  to  the  tropics,  heat  and  light 
increase  in  force,  but  actinism  seems  to  di- 
minish. Those  whom  I  have  questioned  on 
this  subject,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
views,  admit  that  it  requires  a  longer  ex- 
posure to  effect  the  same  result  in  a  tropical 
country  than  is  required  in  a  temperate  one. 
And  so  in  the  seasons.  Actinism  seems  to 
be  strongest  in  the  spring  ;  growing  weaker 
in  the  fall  of  the  year. 


THE   PREPARATION    OF   VERY 

SENSITIVE  COLLODION 

EMULSIONS. 

The  great  practical  importance  which 
now-a-days  a  realty  safe,  and  at  the  same 
time  sensitive,  collodion  emulsion  com- 
mands has  led  many  eminent  students  to  a 
thorough  investigation  of  its  nature  and 
constitution.  These  studies  have  produced 
such  good  results,  so  worthy  of  being  made 
known,  that  I  think  it  would  be  acceptable 
if  I  should  devote  a  few  pages  to  their  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  well  known  that  Capt.  Abney  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
solar  spectra  the  bromo-silver  collodion 
emulsion  ;  whose  sensibility  he  found  so  ex- 
traordinarily great  that  the  red  part  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  sun  produced  an  image 
upon  paper  prepared  with  this  emulsion. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  since  we  know 
that  the  bromo-silver  gelatine  plates  are  in- 
sensible to  this  portion  of  the  sun's  spec- 
trum. Abney  employed  the  bromide  of 
zinc  in  this  emulsion  as  well  as  a  small 
quantity  of  collodion  cotton,  obtaining 
thereby  the  formation  of  a  bromo-silver 
emulsion,  which,  in  spite  of  the  small  per- 
centage of  pyroxyline  in  the  collodion,  pos- 
sessed the  requisite  degree  of  fineness. 

He  made  use  of  the  alkaline  developer, 
remarking  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain plates  perfectly  free  from  all  fog.  In 
consequence  of  this  remark,  among  others, 
Mr.  Edwin  Banks  was  stimulated  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  this  formation  of  fog,  and  the 
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means  of  its  prevention.  That  is,  he  deter- 
mined to  discover  the  conditions  necessary 
to  produce  a  perfect  collodion  emulsion. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  collodion,  so  far  as 
its  physical  constitution  is  concerned,  that 
whether  for  the  wet  or  dry  plates,  when  a 
cadmium  salt  is  added  to  it  the  result  is  the 
formation  of  a  more  viscid  body  than  when 
the  salt  is  replaced  with  an  ammonaicalsalt. 
The  same  observation  can  be  made  on  the 
employment  of  a  salt  of  zinc.  Further- 
more, the  behavior  of  a  bromo-silver  or  iodo- 
silver  emulsion  formed  by  the  employment 
of  this  salt  is  different  from  one  in  which 
ammonium  and  potassium  are  used.  Conse- 
quently plates  made  from  such  an  emulsion 
will  be  quite  different  in  character.  A  col- 
lodion prepared  with  cadmium  and  zinc 
gives  far  more  sensitive  surfaces. 

It  is  possible  that  even  here  the  degree  of 
fineness  of  bromo-  and  iodo-silver  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  resulting  emulsion. 
The  influence  which  the  different  bromides 
exercise  upon  the  emulsion  is  peculiar, 
especially  when  the  smallest  amount  of 
pyroxyline  is  used. 

It  is  found  that  the  less  soluble  the  nature 
of  the  bromide  employed,  the  quicker  is 
the  emulsification  effected,  but  the  coarser- 
grained  is  its  constitution. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  more  difficult 
the  bromide  is  in  dissolving,  the  more  py- 
roxyline must  be  employed  to  maintain  the 
sensitive  salt  of  silver  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion. If,  for  instance,  we  employ  bromide 
of  potassium,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
precipitation  of  the  bromide  of  silver. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  process  a  con- 
siderable deposit  will  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  in  which  emulsification  takes 
place,  consisting  of  coarse-grained  bromide 
of  silver. 

Bromide  of  ammonium,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, should  be  the  proper  salt  to  use  for 
emulsions,  but,  since  it  is  only  slightly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  it  offers  obstacles  to  its  em- 
ployment. Only  the  easily  soluble  salts — 
bromide  of  cadmium,  bromide  of  zinc — 
should  be  employed. 

By  the  aid  of  these  salts  the  preparation 
of  the  emulsion  is  made  easy.  The  mole- 
cules of  the  bromo-silver  are  in  their  finest 


state  of  division,  and  the  amount  suspended 
in  the  collodion  is  much  greater  even  when 
only  three  per  cent.  (1^  grammes  to  1  ounce 
ether-alcohol)  pyroxyline  is  contained  in 
one  hundred  parts  of  ether-alcohol.  There 
is  no  inclination  to  form  a  precipitate.  But 
there  is  a  point  of  connection  which  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  to  wit,  the  influence  which 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  formation  of  the  bromo-silver,  and  the 
resulting  nitrate,  has  upon  the  durability 
of  the  collodion  emulsion.  An  emulsion 
formed  by  the  agency  of  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium and  bromide  of  potassium  ripens  more 
rapidly  than  one  obtained  from  cadmium 
or  zinc,  and  also  attains  its  maximum  of 
sensibility  quicker  ;  but  it  does  not  keep 
well,  since  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver  accelerates  the  formation  of  fog. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  bromide  of 
cadmium  and  bromide  of  zinc.  The  nitrate 
of  cadmium  formed  in  the  collodion  or  the 
nitrate  of  zinc  hinders  the  formation  of  fog, 
even  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver  is  at  hand.  Moreover,  such 
a  collodion  keeps  a  long  time  in  a  good  con- 
dition. In  like  manner  behave  the  nitrate 
of  uranium,  according  to  Wortley,  and 
nitrate  of  copper,  according  to  Carey  Lea. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  bromo-silver  according  to 
the  bromide  salt  employed.  The  potassium 
and  ammonium  salts  give  a  blue  transparent 
film  ;  bromide  of  cadmium,  one  more  dense  ; 
whilst  bromide  of  zinc  reminds  us  of  a  wet 
plate. 

The  same  variety  manifests  itself  in  the 
character  of  the  different  images.  Potas- 
sium and  ammonium  afford  a  flat  image, 
difficult  to  intensify,  whilst  cadmium  and 
zinc  give  full  density.  The  bromide  of  zinc 
has  also  the  advantage  of  greater  solubility. 
To  be  sure,  this  salt  is  very  unstable,  but 
this  drawback  may  be  remedied.  The  re- 
quisite amount  of  cadmium  bromide  is  dis- 
solved, and  a  clean  strip  of  metallic  zinc  is 
put  in  the  solution  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  the  bromide  of  cadmium  is  trans- 
formed into  bromide  of  zinc,  and  the  cad- 
mium falls  to  the  bottom  in  a  fine  powder. 

As  in  the  gelatine  process,  the  quality  of 
the  gelatine  is  of  essential  importance  in 
the  resulting  emulsion,  so  is  the  nature  of 
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the  pyroxyline  of  primary  consideration 
in  the  collodion  emulsion.  Pyroxyline 
possessing  a  stout  fibrous  character,  and 
hence  pulverent,  which  is  good  enough 
for  common  collodion,  is  wholly  useless  in 
this  process,  since  the  quantity  demanded  is 
much  less.  A  pyroxyline  must  be  used 
which  would  make  a  viscid  collodion  and 
give  a  more  horny  film. 

Abney  usually  adds  a  proportion  of  nitric 
acid,  to  enable  the  collodion  to  maintain  a 
greater  quantity  of  silver  bromide  in  sus- 
pension. 

Banks  employs,  in  place  of  it,  Konig's 
water. 

If  a  small  portion  of  water  be  added  to 
the  collodion,  any  good  variety  of  cotton 
may  be  used  which  will  dissolve  in  ether- 
alcohol  without  a  residue. 

The  formula  which  Abney  gives  for  a 
collodion  emulsion  equal  to  a  gelatine  emul- 
sion is  as  follows : 

Ether, 120  c.cm. 

Alcohol, 60  c.cm. 

Pyroxyline,    ....       1  grm. 

Then  twenty  grammes  of  pure  bromide 
of  zinc  are  dissolved  in  thirty  cubic  centi- 
metres of  alcohol,  and  four  cubic  centime- 
tres of  saltpetre  added.  This  solution  is 
then  added  to  ninety  cubic  centimetres 
of  normal  collodion.  Next,  thirty-one 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  dissolved 
in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water,  and 
thirty  grammes  of  boiling  alcohol  added. 
This  solution  is  to  be  added  gradually  to  the 
collodion,  with  repeated  shaking  of  the  flask, 
and  the  emulsion  so  formed  poured  into 
water.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  re- 
peatedly until  the  water  ceases  to  give  an 
acid  reaction,  and  then  dissolved  in  sixty 
cubic  centimetres  of  ether.  After  the  pour- 
ing, the  plates  should  be  dipped  in  a  bath 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  emulsion,  so  rich  in  silver  bromide, 
possesses  so  high  a  degree  of  sensitiveness 
that  it  may  be  employed  in  taking  the  red 
portion  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

These  plates  are  devoloped  with  the  alka- 
line pyro  developer,  but,  as  Abney  expressly 
remarks,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  slight 
fog.  This  may,  however,  be  prevented  by 
the  employment  of  a  small  portion  of  iodide 


of  silver  in  the  emulsion.  The  developer 
employed  here  may  be  strong,  but  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  management 
of  the  development.  Stuart  "Wortley,  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  Urano- 
bromide  of  Silver  Emulsion,  declares  that 
the  application  of  a  strong  alkaline  de- 
veloper allows  of  shorter  exposures  without 
interfering  with  good  results. 

This  agrees  with  the  views  of  Banks, 
who  maintains  that  by  the  use  of  a  strong 
developer  the  time  of  exposure  may  be 
shortened,  as  with  gelatine  plates.  My  own 
observations  tend  to  confirm  all  this.  More- 
over, it  is  known  that  short  exposures  with 
the  wet  process  necessitate  a  strong  de- 
veloper. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Schauss  de- 
clared that  the  impressions  which  the  slight- 
est exposure  to  light  created  upon  the  plate 
could  be  made  evident  in  the  development 
of  the  image  by  the  proper  application  of 
the  means  thereto. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  Banks 
and  "Worthley  employ  the  pyrogallic  acid, 
developer  in  connection  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  without  experiencing  any  frog. 
"Which  fact  I  have  also  confirmed.  But 
"Worthley  adds  a  considerable  amount  of 
uranium  nitrate  to  his  collodion,  and  does 
not  generate  his  bromide  of  silver  with  bro- 
mide of  zinc,  but  with  cadmium  bromide. 
This  is  important.  It  is  probable  that  a 
very  unstable  bromide  of  silver  is  obtainable 
from  the  interchange  with  the  easily  de- 
composed bromide  of  zinc  ;  so  that  it  bears 
the  action  of  the  very  strong  developer 
without  the  interference  of  any  protecting 
medium.  Bromide  of  cadmium,  from  its 
nature,  being  a  very  stable  salt,  does  not 
possess  this  property. 

The  preparation  of  very  sensitive  collo- 
dion plates  is  a  desideratum,  since  the  man- 
agement of  the  collodion  emulsion  is  kept 
much  more  under  control,  and  the  making 
of  the  plates  is  easier  and  quicker. — Dr. 
Sttjrenbtjrg,  in  Photo.  Zietung. 

DISPLAYS. 

It  has  been  too  often  cast  at  us  Philadel- 
phians,  by  way  of  reproach,  that  we  are  too 
far  behind  the  age,  that  we  are  too  con- 
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servative  in  our  views,  and  resist  to  the  ut- 
most any  innovation  ;  that  we  are  content  to 
live  pretty  much  as  our  fathers  did,  while 
other  cities  younger  than  ourselves  are  ad- 
vancing with  rapid  strides. 

In  many  cases  the  hit  is  well  aimed.  We 
might  look  more  to  our  own  interests  and 
not  let  others  run  away  carrying  with  them 
the  prize  which  our  own  labor  had  merited. 

But  in  one  particular,  I  think,  we  are 
rather  in  advance  of  our  more  self-reliant 
brother  cities,  one  involving  good  taste  as 
well  as  good  judgment — the  product  of  that 
conservative  element — inbred  and  heredi- 
tary, and  that  is  window  displays  and  gal- 
lery arrangements.  So  far  as  my  observa- 
tion extends,  and  that  is  over  a  rather  large 
field,  I  think  in  point  of  good  taste  Phila- 
delphia photographers  in  their  displays  de- 
serve the  palm. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  the  cities  further  west,  produce  work  as 
excellent  as  our  own,  their  reputation  is 
perhaps  wider  spread,  but  whether  the  pho- 
tographers in  general  do  as  good  business, 
I  think  is  doubtful. 

There  seems  to  be  a  more  earnest  desire 
amongst  us  to  show  the  public  just  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  we  produce,  and  in  the 
best  and  most  attractive  manner  without 
resorting  to  elaborate  ornamentation  and 
grand  and  glittering  shows,  which  distract 
and  often  frighten  away  the  customer  of 
moderate  means.  Visit  our  first-class  gal- 
leries, and  you  will  find  them  neat,  taste- 
ful, and  possessing  an  air  of  comfort  which 
is  reassuring,  but  without  any  attempt  at 
grandeur.  The  wall's  are  not  covered  with 
great  works  of  art  the  productions  of  cele- 
brated artists,  paintings  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  photography,  but  the  visitor 
finds  just  what  he  is  in  search  of.  There  is 
no  crowding  out  of  the  smaller  styles  of 
photographs  to  make  room  for  fifty  and  a 
hundred  dollar  pictures  which  only  the 
wealthy  can  afford  to  buy.  Cabinets  and 
cartes  de  visite  are  what  the  great  mass  of 
the  community  want,  and  it  is  the  tasteful 
and  attractive  manner  in  which  such  are 
presented  to  their  eyes  that  makes  the  de- 
mand for  them  in  this  city  so  great. 

In  other  cities  a  few  leading  photogra- 
phers absorb  the  patronage  of  the  rich,  but 


nowhere  do  we  find,  as  here,  so  many  of 
equal  merit  sharing  the  money  of  the 
public  and  giving  them  good  work  in  re- 
turn. 

Walk  along  our  streets,  and  you  will  be 
drawn  towards  the  show  cases  which  the 
enterprising  photographer,  even  though  the 
work  is  only  second-  or  third-class,  has 
dressed  to  advantage. 


IT  IS  A  FACT. 


BY  MISS  H.  H.  FLANAGIN. 


That  a  clean  cloth  tacked  up  in  the  dark- 
room near  the  collodion  bottle,  to  wipe  the 
fingers  on  when  coating  plates,  saves  the 
clothes  and  helps  to  keep  the  room  clean. 

That  lining  the  developing-tank  with 
zinc,  helps  largely  in  saving  silver  waste. 
A  spigot  set  in  a  little  above  the  bottom  of 
the  tank,  allows  the  water  to  be  drawn  off 
as  it  settles. 

That  the  new  Dresden  albumen-paper 
must  be  rubbed  with  the  soft  side  of  cotton 
flannel  just  before  floating,  or  there  will  be 
trouble.  Oh!  for  the  good  days  long  gone, 
when  we  had  neither  spot,  speck,  or  blister. 

That  "  Cleanliness  "  being  next  to  "God- 
liness," and  both  essential  elements  in  pho- 
tographic success,  if  manufacturers  of  paper 
filters  would  leave  out  coal-cinders,  dead 
flies,  etc.,  they  would  contribute  somewhat 
to  our  comfort. 

That  E.  L.  Wilson  has  given  the  readers 
of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  a 
rich  feast  in  the  description  of  his  European 
tour. 

That  in  the  above  facts  there  is  not  one 
word  about  D.  Vs.  (dry  plates). 


The  Photographic  Mosaics  for  1884  is 
nearly  ready.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  will 
contain  articles  of  interest  to  all  persons 
connected  with  the  art  of  photography. 
The  introductory  article  by  Edward  L. 
Wilson  is  teeming  with  useful  information, 
and  should  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  As 
there  is  but  a  limited  number  of  copies 
printed,  those  who  wish  to  have  a  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental  work  for  their  studios, 
should  avail  themselves  by  sending  in  their 
orders  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Pictures  Keceived. — From  Mr.  S.  L.  Stein, 
of  Milwaukee,  three  boudoir  pictures — repre- 
senting children  with  some  fanciful  conception, 
produced  by  crayon  etchings  upon  the  nega- 
tives. The  little  girl  seated  in  a  dark  recess 
capped  with  daises,  is  quite  a  novel  idea,  as  is 
also  the  baby  in  a  chariot  of  flowers,  drawn  by 
a  string  of  tandem  butterflies.  From  Charles  E. 
Emery,  who  has  established  his  quarters  in  Silver 
Cliff,  Colorado,  a  number  of  beautiful  stereoscopic 
prints  of  scenes  along  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railway.  Mr.  Emery  is  a  photographer  who  is 
rapidly  making  progress  towards  a  high  stand- 
ing in  our  art,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  is 
extending  the  sphere  of  his  enterprise.  The 
prints,  in  tone,  quality,  and  finish,  are  all  that 
can  be  desired.  From  Mr.  Haring,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  two  panel  pictures  of  children.  The  sub- 
jects are  nicely  posed,  well  lighted,  and  the 
artist  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  pleasant 
expressions  upon  the  faces  of  the  little  ones. 
From  Mr.  M.  H.  Albee,  of  Marlboro,  Mass  , 
several  cabinets,  principally  military  subjects. 


We  have  received  from  Dr.  S.  C.  Passavant, 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  two  boxes  of  dry  plates. 
On  opening  them  we  noticed  the  ingenious  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  packed.  The  box  is 
somewhat  wider  than  the  plate — about  one-half 
inch  each  side — so  that  a  block  of  wood  may 
run  along  the  entire  length  on  each  side,  and 
between  the  plates  are  strips  of  pasteboard. 
The  longitudinal  blocks  may  be  taken  out  and 
the  plates  lifted  with  the  greatest  ease,  without 
rubbing  the  fingers  over  them.  The  quality  of  the 
plates  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  They  are 
very  rapid,  and  give  a  brilliant  negative,  clear 
in  the  shadows,  of  an  excellent  tone;  the  high- 
lights well  defined,  and  without  fog.  We  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Passavant  on  his  success,  and 
predict  that  if  he  continues  to  make  plates  equal 
to  those  he  sent  us,  he  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  any  of  the  manufacturers  further  east. 
The  C.  I.  P.  plates  are  for  ordinary  landscape 
work,  the  instantaneous  for  portraits  and  mov- 
ing objects. 

Book  Notices. — TheScoviLL  Manufacturing 
Company,  421  Broome  Street,  New  York,  have 
decided  to  issue  in  the  Spanish  language,  How 
to  Make  Photographs.  Sixty-nine  thousand 
copies  of  this  useful  work  have  been  printed  in 
English,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.     We  have  re- 


ceived No.  14  Scovill's  photographic  series,  en- 
titled About  Photography  and  Photographers,  A 
Series  of  Essays  for  the  Studio  and  Study,  to 
which  is  added  European  Rambles  with  a 
Camera,  by  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.  C.  S., 
The  volume  is  full  of  matter  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  profession,  written  in  a  clear  and 
pleasant  style,  making  delightful  reading,  com- 
bined with  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  work  opens  with  an  essay  on  the  first 
camera  photograph,  in  which  the  early  history 
of  the  art  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the  share  of  the 
first  discoveries  discussed.  It  is  followed  by 
chapters  on  Rapid  Exposure,  Fine  Art  in  Pho- 
tography, Status  of  the  Photographer,  Photo- 
graphic Museum,  Business  Tact,  What  Photog- 
raphy does  for  Science,  About  Studio  Models, 
Posing,  Drapery,  Landscape  and  Portraits,  and 
many  other  chapters  of  value  and  importance, 
concluding  with  a  photographic  tour  of  the  Con- 
tinent, in  which  the  author's  experience  with 
the  camera  and  dry  plates  is  graphically  given. 
We  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers  as  one 
of  high  merit. 


We  have  received  from  the  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company  their  circular  announcing 
the  opening  of  their  New  Haven  factory,  under 
the  same  management  that  has  made  so  great  a 
success  of  the  American  Optical  Company. 
Their  facilities  never  were  so  large  and  well 
appointed  as  at  present. 

Mullen's  Display. — Among  the  many  beau- 
tiful displays  in  Floral  Hall  there  are  none  more 
captivating  than  that  of  Mr.  James  Mullen, 
the  photographer.  His  instantaneous  pictures 
are  superb,  and  are  greatly  admired  by  all  who 
see  them.  One  picture  of  a  large,  noble-looking 
dog  is  exquisite.  The  picture  is  so  life-like  that 
you  can  almost  see  the  dog's  tongue  move  as  he 
lolls  it  out  of  his  mouth.  Mr.  Mullen  is  an 
artist  who  studies  his  business,  and  keeps  up 
with  the  times.  He  was  very  justly  awarded 
the  premium  on  his  display. — Lexington  (Ky.) 
Daily  Press. 

It  is  with  grief  that  we  learn  from  the  columns 
of  the  Harrisburg  Independent  of  the  sad  loss  of 
Mr.  C.  S.  Roshon  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  We 
give  the  full  measure  of  our  sympathy  to  our 
friend  in  his  bereavement. 
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The  more  extensive  the  acquaintance  of  any 
one  is  with  the  works  of  those  who  have  ex- 
celled in  any  department,  the  more  extensive 
will  he  his  powers  of  invention,  and  what  may 
at  first  seem  strange,  the  more  original  will  be 
his  ideas  and  conceptions. 

A  great  painter  has  said  that  "a  student  un- 
acquainted with  the  attempts  of  former  adven- 
turers is  always  apt  to  over-rate  his  own  abilties, 
to  mistake  the  most  trifling  advances  for  dis- 
coveries of  great  moment,  imagining  every  coast 
new  to  himself,  for  a  new-found  country.  If  by 
chance  he  passes  beyond  his  usual  limits,  he 
congratulates  his  own  arrival  at  those  regions 
which  many  a  one  who  has  steered  better,  and 
not  alone,  has  long  left  behind  him.  The  produc- 
tions of  such  minds  are  seldom  distinguished  by 
an  air  of  originality,  they  are  always  anticipated 
even  in  their  happiest  efforts. 

The  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  any  department  have  always  sought  the 
companionship  of  their  craft,  and  have  been 
anxious  to  learn  all  that  they  could.  To  excel, 
we  must  know  exactly  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, or  we  shall  fall  into  a  miserable  medioc- 
rity or  total  degeneration.  Those  photographers 
who  attend  conventions  and  get  acquainted 
with  the  grand  results  in  the  art  there  displayed, 
are  just  the  ones  who  will  excel,  while  the  stay- 
at-home  hermit  will  find  himself  (to  make  use 
of  a  slang,  but  expressive,  word)  left. 


Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  : 

Knowing  that  you  are  always  willing  to  lend 

a  helping  hand  to  the  profession,  I  am  going  to 

ask  space  in  your  valuable  columns  to  narrate  a 

discovery  which  I  made  by  accident,  and  which 

may  prove  beneficial  to  some  retouchers,  who, 

like  myself,  have  been   "right  smart"  worried 

with  dry  plates.     Simply  rub  the  gelatine  film 

with  the   usual  rosin  and   turpentine,  solution. 

Only  put  the  solution,  which  should  not  be  too 

thick,  on    the   cotton,  instead  of  touching  the 

cork  to  the  negative,  then  rub  all  over  briskly, 

but  of  course  not  hard.     It  dries  quickly,  and 

makes  an  excellent  surface. 

Respectfully, 

Susie  T.  Green. 
Cincinnati. 


without  a  trace  of  fogging,  developing  with  ease. 
We  used  the  ordinary  Cramer  developer  in  place 
of  the  one  accompanying  the  plates.  They  be- 
haved beautifully,  as  we  have  observed. 


Well  Gee  Singhi  is  deservedly  honored  with 
a  column  in  the  Sunday  Tribune,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  for  October  14th.  A  very  interesting  sketch 
of  the  famous  photographer  is  given,  followed 
by  an  account  of  his  business  relations.  He  is 
now  fitting  up  an  elegant  reception-room  for  his 
parlors,  over  the  Merchants'  Bank,  and  as  the 
jovial  old  salt  passes  by  on  the  street,  the  by- 
standers hum  "Singhi,  the  Merry  Maiden  and 
the  Tar." 

Bates  &  Muhr's  Reception. — The  storm  last 
night  did  not  prevent  a  large  number  of  persons 
from  being  present  at  Messrs.  Bates  &  Muhr's, 
the  photographers,  reception  in  their  rooms  in 
Tabor  block.  Pictures,  statuary,  and  other  works 
of  art  were  tastefully  arranged  about  the  rooms, 
which  were  thrown  open  to  the  guests.  The 
gallerv  and  dark-rooms  were  lighted  with 
Chinese  lanterns,  and  were  filled  with  people 
curious  to  see  the  inside  work  of  photography 
In  one  room  was  an  orchestra  discoursing  sweet 
music  during  the  evening.  Messrs.  Bates  & 
Muhr's  fine  work  showed  off  to  great  advantage. 
An  interesting  article  might  be  written  upon 
the  many  pictures,  but  when  it  is  said  that  the 
gentlemen  had  taken  pictures  of  the  entire 
Union  Square  Theatre  Company,  at  their  own 
order,  it  is  recommendation  enough  of  the  style 
of  work  they  turn  out  from  their  gallery. — Den- 
ver Tribune. 


Mr.  F.  Gutekunst,  of  712  Arch  Street,  in  this 
city,  has  on  exhibition  in  his  handsomely  fur- 
nished atelier,  a  picture  painted  in  pastel,  which 
excels  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  basis  upon  which  the  artist  has  worked  is  a 
solar  enlargement  from  a  small  cabinet  negative, 
the  entire  size  of  the  painting  being  about  seven 
by  five  feet.  The  group  represents  three  chil- 
dren artistically  posed  and  lighted.  The  colors 
are  well  chosen  and  harmoniously  blended,  the 
finish  soft  and  delicate. 


The  M.  A.  Seed  Dry-Plate  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  favored  us  with  a  box  of  8x10 
plates,  which  are  all  they  claim  for  them,  work-  • 
ing  very  rapidly  with  transparency  or  shadows, 
and  giving  a  nice  gradation  in  the  tones,  and 
clearness  in  the  whites.  The  resulting  negative 
presented  a  good  wet-plate  effect,  free  from  spots, 


Dr.  Vogel's  New  Book. — Dr.  Vogel's  new 
book  has  proven  most  successful  in  Chicago  and 
its  neighborhood,  large  orders  having  come  from 
the  stockdealers,  more  especially  from  Messrs. 
Douglas,  Thompson  &  Co.,  who  have  given  it 
an  especial  push  by  circular  and  otherwise. 
This  will  make   the  Doctor  feel  glad  when    he 
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visits  Chicago  on  his  return  from  the  great  West 
and  the  Yellowstone  country. 


Bishop  &  Veitch,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  have  an 
ingenious  method  of  preventing  the  public  from 
taking  advantage  of  them,  which  may  be  of 
service  to  the  fraternity  : 

TERMS. 

CASH  WHEN  THE  ORDER  IS  GIVEN. 

M. 


September  contains  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
tensive report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Convention,  which  has  been  or  will  be 
published,  with  a  list  of  the  exhibitors,  criti- 
cisms, comments,  etc.,  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  post-paid  on  the  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 


No. 

Cards, 

Cabs, $ 

Circles, $ 

Bond, $ 

Imp. $ 

Paid  $ Total  $ , 

Bishop  &  Veitch. 

NOTE. — All  proofs   taken  from    the  gallery 
must  be  returned. 

Sandusky,  O., 188 


With  this  we  hand  proof  taken  from  your  nega- 
tive filed 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  proof  is 
printed  from  the  unretouched  negative,  is  still 
sensitive  and  should  not  be  exposed  to  sunlight. 
It  is  only  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  posi- 
tion and  a  general  outline  of  the  picture.  All 
imperfections  of  the  features  can  be  softened  or 
removed  entirely  by  our  improved  method  of 
retouching.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  tone  or  color  given  to  finished  pictures  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  that  shown  in  the 
proof. 

Kindly  return  the  same  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, and  oblige, 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  proof  is  enclosed  in  a  yellow  envelope  to 
exclude  the  light,  and  the  word  "  proof  "  printed 
on  the  outside  in  large  letters. 


A  damsel  beset  for  her  photograph 

By  a  vapid  youth  of  the  genus  calf, 

Agreed  at  last  the  boon  to  grant, 

To  the  great  delight  of  the  gay  gallant. 

"0,  thanks,''  said  he,  "  I  some  day  shall 

Plead  for  the  fair  original." 

And  roguishly  shaking  her  jaunty  head, 

'•'  I  give  you  the  negative,  then,"  she  said. — Ex. 


The  list  of  American  plate-makers  has  lately 
received  an  important  addition  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Peter  Mawdsley,  late  of  England,  who 
has  come  to  this  country  to  join  his  forces  with 
our  friend  Dumble,  of  Rochester,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  "Dumble's  American  Dry-Plates." 
Mr.  Mawdsley's  name  has  long  been  familiar 
to  us,  he  having  been  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  emulsion  plates  for  many  years.  His 
factory  in  Liverpool  was,  we  believe,  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  England,  or  the  world,  and  his  plates 
have  always  commanded  a  high  price  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  excellence.  Mr.  Mawds- 
ley  is  on  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain,  and  is  a  Vice-president 
of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  In 
the  year  1879  or  1880  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
Messrs.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Valentine  Blan- 
chard,  and  Mr.  Mawdsley  were  appointed 
judges  to  decide  the  merits  of  competing  formulas 
for  the  Paget  prize,  given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Paget, 
for  the  best  dry-plate  process.  Mr.  Wilson, 
F.  C.  S.,  being,  as  is  well  known,  the  fortunate 
competitor.  Mr.  Dumble  is  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing such  a  confrere  as  Mr.  Mawdsley,  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  tender  our  best  wishes. 


Judging  from  the  character  of  the  contribu- 
tions flooding  in  for  Mosaics  for  1884,  it  promises 
to  surpass  that  of  any  previous  year. 


Proceedings  of    the   Milwaukee   Conven- 
tion.— The    Philadelphia    Photographer   for 


What  will  not  some  People  Do  ? — One  of  our 
subscribers  who  was  at  the  Milwaukee  Conven- 
tion announced  his  return  in  his  city  paper, 
whereupon  his  competitor  announces  that  he  has 
understood  the  art  of  photography  for  a  number 
of  years,  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  at- 
tend the  Milwaukee  Convention.  Further,  he 
says,  a  reporter  having  met  Mr. ,  the  stay- 
at-home  photographer,  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place  : 

Q.  How  is  business  with  you? 

A.  It  is  good,  and  has  steadily  improved  from 
the  time  I  first  opened  my  gallery  in  this  city. 

Q.  You  do  all  kinds  of  photographic  work? 

A.  Yes;  though  the  cheap  grade  of  work  I 
don't  care  for,  and  am  having  but  little  opposi- 
tion in  fine  work. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  Photographic  Conven-- 
tion  in  Milwaukee  ? 
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A.  No;  I  had  no  time  to  spare  in  the  first 
place,  and  it  is  useless  for  a  man  to  study  his 
ABC  when  he  knows  how  to  read. 

Moral. — It  is  questionable  whether  the  afore- 
said Mr. knows  much  about  the  real  art  of 

photography.  We  guarantee,  if  his  work  could  be 
seen,  that  it  would  be  proved  far  below  second 
grade,  as  compared  with  the  magnificent  results 
shown  at  Milwaukee,  or  those  from  the  hands  of 
his  competitor  who  did  go  to  Milwaukee,  saying 
nothing  of  the  improvements  the  latter  will  be 
making  inside  of  two  months.  If  a  man  does 
not  attend  the  conventions  or  take  a  magazine, 
we  are  sorry  for  those  who  attend  his  studio. 


How  Photography  is  Going  to  Grow. 
A  late  issue  of  the  Mining  Review  has  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  Dry-plate  Photography. — The  value  of  the 
art-science  of  photography  to  railway  corpora- 
tions, engineers,  mine  owners,  prospectors,  as 
well  as  for  individual  pleasure,  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, when  investigated.  Late  discoveries  and 
improvements,  culminating  in  the  gelatino-bro- 
mide  dry  plate,  have  made  the  methods  of  taking 
pictures  so  simple  that  any  one  of  average  intel- 
ligence comprehends  quickly  what  is  required, 
and  is  able  to  make  photographs  of  an  object, 
which  can  be  duplicated  at  small  cost  in  any 
quantity.  Aside  from  the  technical  value  of 
these  instantaneously  taken  views  to  corpora- 
tions, engineers,  etc.,  for  future  reference  and 
perhaps  court  evidence,  the  outfits  are  especially 
valuable  to  tourists  and  pleasure  seekers.  Any 
point  of  interest,  choice  bit  of  scenery  and  novel 
objects  that  may  be  met  with,  can  readily  be 
secured.  The  apparatus  is  very  light,  can  be 
taken  on  prospecting  and  surveying  tours,  and 
in  camp  is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure. 

"Any  one  desiring  fuller  information  relative 
to  dry-plate  photography,  should  send  to  Messrs. 
Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.,  229  State  Street, 
Chicago.  A  manual  of  instructions,  price  list, 
etc.,  will  be  furnished  by  this  firm,  which  is,  by 
the  way,  the  leading  house  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States." 

We  reprint  this  notice  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Photographers  need  not  be  afraid  that  the 
dry  plate  and  the  amateur  are  going  to  displace 
them.  They  are  going  to  do  what  photogra- 
phy did  originally,  find  their  own  place.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  room  existing  in  which  photog- 
raphy may  grow,  and  it  is  growing  mighty  fast 
in  many  directions.  Be  enterprising  and  fear 
not. 


Our  report  of  the  Convention  is  the  best.     A 
few  copies  left. 


Wrinkles  and  Dodges. 
Dry-plate  Misery. 
The  following  communication  was    sent  to  a 
leading  photographic  stock-house: 

Dear  Sirs:  The  last  dozen  of  8x10  plates 
you  sent  us  were  defective,  and  we  return  by 
express  two  which  we  cannot  use. 

Yours  truly, 
S.  H.  &  B.  D.  Johnson. 

N.  B. — One  cracked,  and  the  other  unevenly 
coated.  \ 


Waupun,  March  21,  1883. 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  Never  having  seen  any  mention 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  for  dry-plate 
developer,  I  would  say  that  I  find  it  much  better 
than  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  oxalate  devel- 
oper used  in  the  same  proportion.  It  yields 
negatives  with  one-half  the  exposure.  Clear  as 
a  crystal  and  softer,  giving  just  as  good  density, 
and  is  much  cleaner  to  handle,  as  the  dishes 
keep  much  cleaner.  I  use  scarcely  any  acid 
whatever.  To  one  pint  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  I  add  about  eight 
or  ten  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic 
acid.  If  this  is  new  and  any  good,  the  craft  is 
welcome  to  it. 

Respectfully, 

Alfred  S.  Johnson. 

What  Is  Your  Remedy  ? 

I  was  retouching  on  a  fine  gelatine  dry-plate 
negative.  The  atmosphere  being  damp  and 
cold,  and  my  breath  coming  in  contact  with  the 
varnished  plate,  caused  what  I  would  call  blis- 
ters; some  very  small,  and  others  larger,  appear- 
ing all  over  the  negative.  In  an  instant  they 
look  like  fly-specks.  This  is  my  remedy.  The 
first  time  it  occurred  to  me  was  a  few  months 
ago;  thinking  the  negative  was  not  good,  I 
thought  I  would  experiment  on  it.  I  warmed 
it  slightly,  and  flowed  it  with  varnish.  I  found 
that  it  took  the  retouching  and  discolored  spots 
all. off,  and  left  the  negative  as  clear  as  before 
it  was  first  varnished.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  one  on  this  subject. 

Respectfully, 

T.  J.  Rice. 

ROCKPORT,  Mo. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES.-It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  $2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  aline — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations,  ?io  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  >£g=*  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


BULLETIN  OP 


L.  W.  Seavey,  hys  Studio, 

8  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y. 

Our   new    branch    office   is   at  243  State 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


W.  F.  ASHE, 

Of  106   Bleecker   Street,   New   York,   had   the 
largest  show  of  interior  and  exterior 

BACKGROUNDS 

AT    THE 

MILWAUKEE  CONVENTION. 

He   sold   them    all   and   received   many  orders 
for  more. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 
French's  Embossed  Foregrounds  and  Borders, 

For  printing  in,  are  entirely  different  from 
anything  ever  introduced.  They  take  at  first 
sight.  Over  two  hundred  negatives  were  sold 
at  the  Milwaukee  Convention.  Send  for  circu- 
lar and  mosaic  copy  of  all  designs  now  ready. 
Holiday  designs  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Any  one  wishing  copies  from  some  of  the 
prominent  exhibits  at  the  Convention,  will  ad- 
dress me  for  a  list  and  terms.  The  famous  photo, 
28  x  40,  by  Victor  Angerer,  Vienna,  is  in  the 
list,  also  specimen  work  from  the  Air-brush, 
Kent,  Mora,  Anderson,  Max  Platz,  etc. 
Address  C.  M.  French, 

Garrettsville,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 


ROCKWOOD  SOLAR  PRINTING  CO. 

17  Union  Square,  New  York. 

TIME. — It  is  our  intention  that  every  order 
received  in  the  morning's  mail  (when  not  to  be 
put  on  stretchers)  shall  leave  this  establishment 
the  same  day  or  the  following  morning.  If  too 
late  for  the  morning  work,  it  is  sent  on  the  sec- 
ond day.  Having  our  own  engine  and  electric 
light,  we  are  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  weather. 

GEORGE  H.  ROCKWOOD, 

Business  Manager. 


Address  Charles  Ehrmann,  Harlem,  N.  Y., 
Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York  City,  for  operators,  printers, 
and  retouchers,  or  in  care  Wm.  Kurtz, 

233  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  Rent. —  One  of  the  most  complete  galleries 
that  any  country  town  can  boast  of.  Reception- 
room,  operating-room,  14  x  32  feet,  north  top 
and  side  light,  large  printing-room,  and  a  room 
for  accessories,  and  all  on  ground  floor.  One  of 
the  best  locations  in  southern  Ohio.  Population 
of  4000,  with  a  school  of  600  to  800  students. 
Address         Photographer, 

care  P.  Smith  &  Co., 
141  &  143  West  Fifth  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.  Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 


Notice  of  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


PROGRESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
J. 00— Read  Vogel's   New  Book.— $3.00 


M.  WERNER, 
POETRAIT  AETIST, 

No.  102  N.  Tenth  Steeet,  Philadelphia. 

Photographs  finished  in  crayon,  pastel,  India 
ink,  and  water-colors,  in  the  very  best  styles, 
and  at  all  prices.  Solar  prints  and  enlarge- 
ments furnished. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS.  - 
The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and,  in  looking  it  over,  find 
it  contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable 
information  which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a 
lifetime  of  practice. — B.  F.  Burchand,  Worth- 
ington,  Minn. 


Coloring  in  oil  and  water-colors  for  the  trade; 
also  India-ink  work.     Quality  first-class. 
Address  M.  Z.  Little, 

20th  and  Tioga  Sts., 

Philadelphia. 


The  Plaque" Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

VIGNETTE 
PAPERS, 


No.  18. 


The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 
Personally  Taken  Views  of  the  Orient. 

(See  Advertisement.) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  March  16,  1883. 
Friend  Wilson:   The  "  views  "  came,  and  we 
like  them  even  better  than  the  others,  but  the 
more  I  see  of  them  the  more  I  want  to  possess. 
Most  respectfully, 

Well  Gee  Singhi. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


S.   G.   NIXON, 

Portrait  Artist, 
No.  813  Arch.  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CRAYON  AND  WATER-COLOR  PORTRAITS, 

Solar  Prints  and  Photographic  Enlargements 
furnished  and  finished  in  crayon,  Indian-ink,  or 
water  colors.  Photographic  coloring  on  plain 
or  albumenized  paper  and  porcelain.  Copies 
finished  in  Indian-ink  and  water  colors. 
References  and  terms  on  application. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Devotes  58  pages  to  instructions  in  posing  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


PORTRAITS  IN  CRAYON. 

The  new  book  by  E.  Long,  on  the  art  of 
making  portraits  in  crayon  on  solar  enlarge- 
ments, covers  the  entire  ground,  and  is  sold  for 
the  low  price  of  fifty  cents.     For  sale  by 

Edward  L.  AVilson, 

Philadelphia. 


WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with 
pleasure.  Nothing  like  it;  too  good  to  be  with- 
out.— Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar 
work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the 
experience  of  different  workers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an 
especially  valuable  feature.— S.  B.  Hill,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 

READ  DR.  VOGEL'S  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE 
PROGRESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date. — H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

FRENCH'S 

Embossed  Foreground  and  Border  Negatives. 

C.  M.  FRENCH,  GARRETTSVILLE,  0. 


STUDIO  FOR  SALE. 
A  Good  Chance  for  a  Young  Man. 

My  branch  studio  at  Bridgton,  Me.,  with  fine 
trade  well  worked  up  and  established,  fully 
fitted  and  ready  to  run.  Good  water  facilities, 
tanks  for  printing,  and  toning ;  Yoigtlander 
Cabinet  lens;  Seavey's  new  scenery  and  ac- 
cessories. The  studio  occupies  an  entire  build- 
ing. Reception-room  on  ground  floor,  nicely 
furnished,  and  containing  two  pleasant  bay 
windows.  Location  most  central  and  desirable 
in  the  place. 

Bridgton  is  a  thriving  place  of  about  3000 
inhabitants,  and  a  favorite  country  resort  for 
city  people.  It  is  both  the  business  and  social 
centre  of  the  surrounding  towns,  which  number 
about  10,000  people.  Place  well  advertised. 
Reason  for  selling,  increasing  business  at  my 
Portland  Studio  will  not  permit  me  to  give  fur- 
ther attention  to  it.  Will  sell  low  for  cash,  with 
as  much  or  little  of  outfit  as  may  be  desired. 
Terms,  one-half  down,  and  balance,  if  wished, 
by  mortgage  on  favorable  terms.  Price,  $450  to 
$750.  Enclose  three-cent  stamp  for  photograph 
of  studio.         Address         C.  W.  Hearn, 

514  Congress  Street, 

Portland,  Me. 
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WILSON'S    PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
It  is  a  most   useful  book,   and  its  practical 
teachings  to  the  studious  photographer  contain 
the  most  valuable  information. — C.  D.  Mosher, 
Chicago. 


THE  EMBOSSED  FOEEGBOUND 

Printing  in  negatives  are  from  designs  in 

relief  work. 

C.  M.  FRENCH,  GARRETTSVILLE,  0. 


Foe  Sale. — My  gallery  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  It 
is  doing  a  good  business,  and  is  well  stocked 
with  everything  that  is  first-class.  Terms  and 
satisfactory  reasons  for  selling,  will  be  given  by 
addressing  M.  Wolfe, 

106  S.  Main  St.,  Dayton,  0. 


Foe  Sale. — A  fine  stereopticon,  with  about 
800  first-class  slides.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain, 
or  will  be  exchanged  for  Dallmeyer  tubes  or  other 
photographic  apparatus,  if  suitable. 

Address  M.  Wolfe, 

106  S.  Main  Street,  Dayton,  0. 


Wanted. — An  A  No.  1  man  as  printer^  toner, 
and  retoucher.  Must  besteady  and  willing  to 
work;  to  such,  good  wages  and  steady  job.  No 
Sunday  work.  Send  sample  of  work,  and  pho- 
tograph of  self.     Address         W.  C.  Huff, 

Stevens'  Point,  Wis. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND 

MOSAIC  COPT 

OF 

French's  Embossed  Foreground  Negatives. 

C.  M.  FRENCH,  GARRETTSVILLE,  0. 


Wanted. — A  good  retoucher,  lady  or  gentle- 
man. One  who  has  worked  in  a  copying  estab- 
lishment, and  understands  India-ink  work,  pre- 
ferred. Address  Henry  Frey, 

Scran  ton,  Pa. 


Wanted. — A  first-class  printer  and  toner. 
Must  be  temperate  and  reliable,  and  competent 
to  take  full  charge  of  printing  in  high-class 
work.     No  other  need  apply. 

Address  C.  Tomlinson, 

116  Baldwin  Street, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I 
could  not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  man- 
aged so  long  without  it.  —  Oscar  Cromwell, 
Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 


FEENCH'S 
Embossed  Foreground  and  Border  Negatives. 

The  latest  and  the  best  was  the  verdict  at  the 
Milwaukee  Convention.  . 

Hundreds  have  been  sold  through  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  few  designs.  Orders  for  new  designs 
have  been  pouring  in,  but  we  have  been  equal 
to  the  task,  and  six  new  designs  have  been 
completed,  making  one  dozen  designs  now  ready. 
Mosaic  copy  of  all  designs  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion.    They  are  just  the  thing  for  the 

Holiday  Trade. 

Dealers  will  do  well  to  take  hold  of  this  new 
novelty.  A  few  dealers  have  already  shown  en- 
terprise by  selling  several  hundred  negatives. 
May  others  show  the  same  enterprise,  and  we 
will  try  to  meet  all  demands.  Send  for  circular 
and  mosaic  copy.     Address       C  M.  French, 

Garrettsville,  O. 


METAL.  GUIDES 

FOE 

A.  M.  COLLINS,  SON  &  CO.'S 
No.  26  Gilt  Beveled-edge  Cards. 

The  fancy-shaped  mounts  now  so  fashionable 
among  photographers,  require  metal  guides  with 
which  to  cut  the  photographs.  They  are  now 
kept  on  hand,  and  can  be  supplied  in  the  follow- 
ing shapes,  and  at  the  prices  mentioned  : 

Each. 

Cross $1  05 

Star 1  00 

Pallette 90 

Leaf 90 

Bell   90 

Crescent 80 

Egg 60 

For  sale  by  Edward  L.  Wilson, 

914  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing your  new  book  Photographies.     As  a  result, 
I  want  it,  and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars. — 
Geo.  Pine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge  for  advertisements  under this head  ;  limited 
to /our  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


As  retoucher  in  a  good  gallery.  Willing  to 
assist  generally.  Address  "  Retoucher,"  care 
M.  T.  Meredith,  19  Ninth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

By  a  first-class  negative  retoucher.  Only  those 
requiring  such  need  answer.  First-class  refer- 
ences furnished.  Address  C.  E.  Hartshorne,  666 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

As  printer  and  toner  in  a  first-class  house  in 
some  large  city.  Address  T.  Halloran,  321  At- 
well  Avenue,  Providence,  R.  I.  . 


By  a  first-class  operator,  retoucher,  printer, 
and  toner,  with  seven  years'  experience.  Best  of 
reference  given,  also  sample  of  work.  Address 
P.  0.  Box  293,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

By  a  strictly  temperate  young  man,  as  assist- 
ant. Two  years'  experience.  Good  retoucher. 
Wants  opportunity  of  operating.  Salary  mod- 
erate. No  postals.  Address  Photographer,  care 
F.  Knowles,  966  N.  Halstead  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

As  operator,  general  workman,  or  to  take 
charge  of  gallery.  Understands  wet  and  dry 
work.  Best  of  references.  Address  C.  H.  T., 
38  Gorham  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

(}old  and  Silver  Refiner, 

ASSAYER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JUS-  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,     BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm,  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 


ALBERT  MOORE  ~  SOLAR  ENLARGER, 

THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 


MOSS  ENGRAVI N  G   COMPANY 


ENGRAVINGS  FOR 
ft>r.M       BOOKS,    _.  .cC."^ 


//jjIWWIWKj 


r/?S  CATAU 


A    THIRTEEN  YEARS     ^ 


,077CALEXP^V 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By   LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 


READINGS  MATTER. 

I.  Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. . 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

V.   Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
VI.    Composition,  Rules,  and  Maxims. 
VII.    The  Studio. 
VIII.  Formulae  well  proved  and  used  by  the 
author  in  prodticing  the   wj)rk  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  his  book. 
IX. 


PHOTO.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1 .  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Protnenade,  lady  [interior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  [bust). 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (J  length). 

10.  Promenade,  g7-oup. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 


Printing  and  toning  formula. 

Together  with  a  plan  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  skylight. 
figr  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


The  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING.— The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
ed  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book -continues.    Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  "Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 
in  the  Application  of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 

Photographs  with  "Water  Colors. 

IV.  "Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 

to  Photographs. 


Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  "Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


e  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


"  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
flescriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  Switzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,     Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
C — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D — Holland,      Denmark,      Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G— Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  OVER  900  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  H.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N— Switzreland— The    Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O — Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U— United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,   1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


S@~V0LUME  III— ON   THE   ORIENT— IN  PREPARATION.-^ 


by  5i0irDSealferS  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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720  (5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 

■SMS.  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS ! 


w     ft      OS 

lit     c 


•5  ^  o 

■5  <-> 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.    PRICE,  50   CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when,  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


NSON'S     O-UIDBS. 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  Sizes  always  on  hand  at  io  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

SQUAEE  OE  ROUND  CORNERED. 

2TVx3|  2^x3!  2fx4£  4x5f 

2fx3f  2^x3f  2Jx4f        4^x51 

2£x3^  2|x4J  3|x5£        3|x6 

2Ax3if  4x6£ 

FOR  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

x3|,  3x3  3T^x3£,  3x3  3x3 


OVALS. 

2x2|    - 

3|x4f 

5x7 

6Jx8J 

2|x3£ 

3fx4f 

5}x7i 

6£x8£ 

2£x3i 

3*x4£ 

5£x7£ 

7x9 

2|x3f 

3|x5£ 

5fx7| 

7Jx9} 

2fx3f 

4x5f 

6fx7f 

7£x9J 

2|x4J 

4|x6| 

6x8 

7|x9| 

JTZ 


JTS 


The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  substitutes  for the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work,  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  a 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

Snf&n.         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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"THE  MOUND  CITY" 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STOCK  HOUSE. 

H.  A.  HYATT,  Proprietor,  411  N.  Fourth  St., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

BEST  GOODS  AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 

s 

AGENT   FOR  THE 

WESTERN  INTERIOR  DECORATING  00, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACCESSORIES,  BACKGROUNDS,  Etc. 

SAMPLES   SENT  ON   APPLICATION. 
Address  all  Orders 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  ouis,   Mo. 

NEIDHARDT'S  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

GUARANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MAEKET. 

The  magnificent  display  of  pictures  made  on  these  plates  by  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  FOR  WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
B@~  TRY    OUR    "NEW"    DEVELOPER.  ~©g 

PRICES   OF   NEIDHARDT'S   PLATES. 


Size.                                                                          Per  doz. 

3ix4i $0  65 

4   x5 95 

4Jx5* 1  00 

4ix6£ 1  25 

5x7 1  65 

5*x7 1  75 

5x8 1  85 

Size.                                                                          Per  doz. 

6jx8£      .         .     "   .         .         .       $2  40 
8   x  10 3  60 

10  xl2      .         .         .         .         .        5  20 

11  xl4.         .         .         .         .         .    6  80 

14   xl7 10  00 

17  x20 17  50 

18  x22 20  00 

20   x  24 24  00 

11  x  14  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  361  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 
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H.  NORDEN, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

Office  and  Factory,  827  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 


ED.  WUESTNER,  Business  Manager, 


FIRST    PREMIUM. 


Dear  Sir: 

Our  new  building,  just  completed,  is  the  largest  and  best-appointed  establishment 
in  that  line,  on  the  continent. 

With  increased  facilities  and  improved  machinery  we  are  able  to  execute  orders  for 
our  superior 

EXTRA-RAPID 
GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

with  promptness  and  dispatch. 

Our  plates  are  pronounced  by  impartial  judges,  more  SENSITIVE,  BRILLIANT, 
CLEAR,  and  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  heretofore  manufactured  in  the  World. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Norden's  Extra-Rapid  G-elatine  Dry  Plates;  should  you  not  be 
able  to  obtain  them,  address  our  Sole  Agents, 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Nos.  419  &  421  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

OR  OUR  FACTORY, 

H.  NORDEN  GELATINE  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

827  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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<^£> T  H  13 ?  -» 

M.  A.  Seed  Dry-Plate  Co. 

(INCOKPOKATED.) 

OFFICE,  306  WALNUT  STREET, 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

WORKS  AT  JENNINGS,  MO. 


We  have  just  completed  our  new  works  at  Jennings,  8  miles  from 
the  city.  In  addition  to  the  most  improved  machinery  and  appliances, 
we  have  also  natural  advantages  in  pure  air,  water,  etc.,  which  enable  us, 
at  all  seasons,  to  turn  out  uniform  work,  and 

We  intend  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  every  Photographer 

to  use  our  Plates. 

They  will  be  found  reliable  in  any  and  every  climate  and  under  all 
conditions.  They  work  quickly,  develop  easily,  are  free  from  spots  and 
print  rapidly,  giving  the  very  finest  results — CLEAR,  BRILLIANT, 
AND  BEAUTIFUL — resembling  in  appearance  the  wet-plate  negative. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  OUR  PRICE  LIST: 


4x5. 
4£  x  5}. 
41  x  6f 

5x7. 
5x8. 
6£  x  8J. 
8    x  10. 


doz. 

$0  60  1 

90 

1  00 

1  30 

1  55   ' 

1  75 

2  30 

3  40 

Size  10x12 Per  doz.  $5  00 


These  small 
sizes  are  put 
up  in  pack- 
ages of  not 
less  than 
one  dozen 


11  x  14., 
14  x  17. 

16  x  20. 

17  x  20. 

18  x  22. 
20  x  24. 


6  50 
10  00 

16  00 

17  00 
20  00 
24  00 
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SCOVILL'S 

NEGATIVE  WASHING  BOXES. 


GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  RUST. 

It  is  necessary  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  to  remove  from  photographic  nega- 
tives all  traces  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  and  it  is  not  generally  convenient  to  place  them 
where  water  will  flow  over  their  surface  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accomplish  this  effec- 
tually, without  injury  to  the  sensitive  film.  To  watch  the  plate  is  to  waste  time.  The 
flow  over  it  should  be  with  gentle  force.  This  can  best  be  regulated,  and  a  thorough 
cleansing  from  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  of  every  portion  of  the  negative  be  assured,  by  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  Negative  Washing  Boxes  above  pictured.  Plates  are  simply 
slid  into  the  grooves,  a  guarantee  that  the  film  will  not  be  disturbed  or  marred ;  a  bit  of 
hose  is  slipped  over  a  tap,  and  then  at  the  other  end  over  the  spout  on  the  box.  If  need 
be,  another  section  of  rubber  tubing  is  used  to  carry  off  the  waste  water  to  an  outlet. 
After  this  simple  preparation  the  Washing  Box  is  in  readiness  for  service. 


r 

>RICE 

I     1  O  T* 

«-^s>         r 

Lib  1 

«>-' 

k>.  1, 

for3^x    4} 

Plates,  . 

$1   20 

"   2, 

"4x5 

" 

1   25 

"   3, 

"    4Jx    5h 

a. 

1   30 

"   4, 

"    4Jx    6J 

" 

1  35 

"   5, 

"5x7 

u 

1  40 

"   6, 

"5x8 

(I 

1  50 

"   V, 

"    6Jx    8£ 

" 

1  75 

"   8, 

"    8    xlO 

" 

2  25 

LARGER  SIZES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
Painted  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  dO  cts.  additional  for  each  size. 

Cloth  Eubber  Hose  Supplied  for  the  above  Boxes  at  28  cts.  Per  Foot, 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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WW** + ®f  *  ppewee  wjnc  *  ghejiitoy, 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL, 
By    Rev.    T.    FREDERICK    HARDWICH,    M.A. 

N1KTS  JEDITIOS. 

Edited    by   J.   TRAILL    TAYLOR. 

Illuminated  Cover,  $2.00  per  Copy.  Cloth  Bound,  $2.50  per  Copy. 

^.O.„C0NTEKTS-..o«^ 


Historical  Sketch  of  Early  Photography. 

Outlines  of  General  Chemistry. 

Vocabulary  of  Photographic  Chemicals. 

The  Salts  of  Silver  Employed  in  Photography. 

On  the  Development  of  an  Invisible  Image  by 
Means  of  a  Reducing  Agent. 

Fixing  Agents. 

The  Manufacture  of  Photographic  Collodion. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Nitrate  Bath. 

On  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Photo- 
graphs. 

On  the  Theory  of  Positive  Printing. 

The  Photographic  Dark  Room. 

Formulae  for  Negative  Solutions. 

Manipulations  of  the  Wet  Collodion  Processes. 


The  Positive  Collodion  Process  on  Glass  or 
Metallic  Plates  (Ferrotypes). 

The  Negative  Collodion  Processes  on  Glass. 

Portraiture — Positive  and  Negative. 

Photographic  Enlargements. 

The  Practical  Details  of  Photographic  Print- 
ing. 

The  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process. 

The  Collodion  Emulsion  Process. 

Willis's  Process  for  Engineer's  Plans. 

Micro-Photography. 

The  Optics  of  Photography. 

On  Binocular  Vision  and  the  Stereoscope. 

Chromotype  or  Lambertype. 

Appendix. 


Edition  Selling  Rapidly-     Having  arranged  for  a  special  lot  of  this  book  from  English  sheets, 
I  offer  them  to  the  trade  direct.     Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

OELLOIDINE! 

Its  popularity  constantly  on  the  increase. 

MAKES  A  COLLODION  THAT  WORKS  IN  HALF  THE 
TIME  OF  ORDINARY  PYROXYLINE. 


A  fine  deposit,  perfect  solution,  no  waste,  and  being  purified  from  all  organic  substances, 

keeps  the  bath  solution  clear.     Send  for  circulars. 

Sample  package  for  five  pounds  Collodion,  $1.00,  by  mail.     The  Trade  supplied. 

BAOHRACH  &  BRO., 

Importers  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States, 

Southeast  Cor.  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Streets, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


On  hand  constantly,  a  large  stock  of  the  FINEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  GO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 


■+ 


m\$% 


+- 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIGTLANDER    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  'WOK'DERFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOf 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS.     ^MwXwWMft       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPERIOE    QUALITY    AND    AT    VEEY    LOW    PEICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  "  Frames. 


agi*  Wmtttn  $\\k$. 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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DUMBLE'S  AMERICAN 

DRY   PLATES 

Manufactured  by  DUMBLE,  MAWDSLEY  &  CO. 


These  plates  are  unsurpassed  for  quality  and  simplicity  of  manipulation.  They 
are  uniform,  give  great  latitude  and  exposure,  and  possess  a  roundness  in  the 
half  tones,  without  which  brilliant  printing  qualities  are  impossible. 

For  scientists  and  others  who  desire  great  accuracy  in  their  experiments,  these 
plates  are  invaluable,  as  they  are  absolutely  free  from  technical  and  mechanical 
faults. 

Our  increased  facilities  enable  us  to  supply  our  patrons  at  the  rates  charged  for 
the  best  brands  of  other  makers.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct. 
Questions  promptly  answered. 

A  (i  (t  T*f*^^ 

DUMBLE,  MAWDSLEY  &  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


i  t  ii  t  r  11  -i  i  i  1 1  •  j  ii  il  1 1 1  ill  lTl.q.1 1 1  u  1 1 1 1 1 1  ji  ii  1  liXuJ-JJ-U-U-grra^ 


^fNGR^VING  CO. 


^phoc  GREt*mEDm™DF"u5HI 

^fe^C:  *fllF.  THE  PRICE  OF  *»«" 


Tire E*  DRfl^^nfsoMHmuE.PHOTOCW  f"'0fli  »*rf    kU) 

******  !?°«SS  BYWHUHHIiUIWIHBSOnltf^cOTS-     I    * 


■«r 


4 

6 

l-H 


J^SOI-UTELYWITHOUT  fl^!L»#* 


T 


PH0T06RAFHISCUE  MITTHEILUNGEN. 

^ 

We  are  now  prepared  to  receive  subscriptions  for  Dr.  Hermann  W.  Vogel's  magazine  bearing 
the  above  title. 

The  MITTHEILUNGEN  is  published  in  German  and  is  issued  semi-monthly  at  $3.00  per  year, 
postage  paid.  To  all  of  our  German  photographers  and  many  others  this  will  be  considered  a 
desirable  opportunity. 

The  Magazine  is  published  at  Berlin.      Subscriptions  received  by 

EDWARD    L.   WILSON, 

914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Greatest  Invention,  pertaining  to  Art,  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  IN  COLOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

ARTISTS    CAN    GET    EFFECTS     NEVER     BEFORE    ATTAINED. 

It  revolutionizes  all  previous  methods  of  producing  India-Ink  portraits.  It  enables  the  Crayon 
Artist  to  make  fac-simile  effects  with  India  Ink  or  any  other  liquid  pigment.  With  the  aid  of  this 
instrument  from  three  to  six  times  more  work  can  be  accomplished  than  without  it. 

Full  particulars,  price,  and  specimen  of  work  will 
be  forwarded  by  addressing 


AIR  BRUSH  MFG.  CO., 

No.  BO   NASSAU   STREET. 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 
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A  SPLENDID  THING  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Jk.    METALLIC 

PROTECTING   CASE, 

With  Glass  Bottle  and  Tumbler,  for  Photo.  Developer 
and  other  Solutions. 

Those  who  have  worked  in  the  field  have  wished  very  often  for  some  safe  method  of 
carrying  with  them  their  developer  and  other  chemicals  in  solution.  A  most  useful  article  is  in 
the  market  which  answers  the  purpose.  We  allude  to  the  patent  metallic  protecting  cases  invented 
for  similar  purposes.  The  bottles  may  be  of  ordinary  shape  so  they  fit  the  metal  case,  which  latter 
is  drawn  from  solid  metal,  with  a  locking  ring  on  each  case  to  afford  perfect  protection  for  the 
bottles  containing  the  liquids  which  are  trusted  to  their  care.  They  are  made  of  different  sizes : 
bottles  of  one,  two,  four,  and  eight  ounce  mixtures,  and  each  case  is  made  adjustable  to  bottles  of 
different  lengths.  They  are  made  very  light,  and  the  corrugation  makes  them  so  strong  as  to 
resist  crushing.  They  can  be  packed  in  any  position.  The  metal  is  drawn  of  even  thickness 
throughout,  by  machinery  which  has  the  weight  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 


j-fLfff~if§| 


The  first  figure  represents  the  case  closed,  and  the  second  open  with  the  bottle  therein.  The 
use  of  this  arrangement  assures  the  photographer  that  he  has  a  safely  kept  stock  on  hand  of  any 
needful  solution. 

^ — + PRICE   LIST. + — ** 

\T/%  I  Diameter,  158  In.     Length,  3%  in.    Weight,  41-  oz.    Furnished  wit  li  1  oz. 

ilU.  I.     bottle,  each,     .         .  $0  50 

Kf\  Q    A  Diameter,  3  in.    Length,  5%   in.    Weight,  7i+   ox.    Furnished  with 

llU.  O   A.     4  oz.  bottle,  with  tumbler,  making  %  pint  flask,  each, O  85 

Nfl  4.    A  Diameter,  %%    in.    Length,   7   in.    Weight,  14r   oz.     Furnished  with 

I1U.  t   A.     s  oz.  bottle,  with  tumbler,  making  y2  pint  flask,  each,.  1  10 

\Tn  10     A  Diameter,   i       in.    Length,  6  in.    Weight,  17  oz.    Furnished  with 

WU.  LO   A.     8  oz.  bottle,  with  tumbler,  making  y2  pint  flask,  each,  .      1  30 

l@-TRY    THEM.      NO    MORE    LEAK   OR    BREAKS 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

W.  Irving  Adams,  Agent.  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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■WHAT- 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER  THINKS 


INSOLUBLE    PLATE. 


In  these  days  so  much  is  said  as  to  the  merits  of  an  article,  in  manufactured 
testimonials,  that  it  is  really  refreshing  to  read  something  genuine,  entirely  unso- 
licited, from  an  impartial  judge,  and  one  familiar  with  all  the  best  brands  of 
English  or  American  Dry  Plates.  These  facts  are  our  excuse  for  making  these 
pleasant  words  public. 

WALKER,  REID  &  INGLIS. 

Stratford,  Ontario,  September  26th,  1883. 

*  *  *  *  And  now  we  come  to  the  Dry  Plates.  I  have  just  used  a  Plate  and  a 
half  to-day — a  group  came  in,  in  a  hurry — I  took  a  Plate,  cut  it  in  two  and  exposed  one-half  three 
seconds,  the  other  two  seconds,  and  told  the  parties  to  go.  Now  first,  my  light  was  poor,  and 
second,  they  were  taken  with  a  small  imitation  Dallmeyer  lens  with  a  small  diaphragm.  I  then 
made  up  your  improved  developer  and  developed  the  two-second  plate,  first  keeping  back  nearly 
one-third  of  the  ammonia  in  case  of  over-exposure  The  image  came,  up  very  fast,  but  I  let  it  go 
on  as  it  appeared  to  have  good  intensity.  I  put  the  plate  in  the  fixing  bath  and  mixed  the  devel- 
oper for  the  three-second  exposure,  diluting  it  about  one-third  with  water  and  keeping  back  one- 
quarter  part  of  the  ammonia.  It  came  up  as  rapidly  as  the  first,  but  I  did  not  develop  quite  so 
long,  and  had  a  soft  negative.  I  was  all  alone,  but  as  soon  as  I  brought  these  negatives  to  the 
light  I  exclaimed  audibly,  Oh,  is'nt  that  beautiful!  The  whole  feeling  of  the  plates  was  excellent, 
and,  I  may  add,  excelsior,  the  softness,  brilliancy,  clear,  and  clean  effect  produced,  I  can  not  im- 
agine could  be  excelled,  and  the  fineness  of  texture  is  such,  that  with  proper  lighting,  but  little 
retouching  on  an  average  complexion  would  be  needed,  and  with  fine  complexions  none  at  all. 
If  such  plates  can  be  regularly  turned  out,  there  is  a  future  for  Photography  through  the  Dry  Plate, 
and  for  those  who  make  plates  of  that  quality,  that  few  have  yet  imagined. 

I  now  give  up  all  my  former  prejudice  in  favor  of  your  best  Montreal  Plates.  Yet  these  plates 
are  like  your  best  Montreal  Plates  in  this  particular,  that  the  part  not  exposed  to  the  light  presents, 
after  development,  a  slight  gray  or  perhaps  inclined  to  a  brownish  gray  appearance,  which,  if  you 
look  through  towards  a  white  object  (say  a  sheet  of  white  paper)  tones  it  down  slightly.  It  re- 
minds me  exactly  of  a  condition  of  the  bath  in  the  wet  process,  which  I  used  to  call  just  at  the 
fogging  point,  and  which  always  yielded  me  the  finest  and  softest  negatives.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  these  plates  excel,  in  every  point  of  excellence,  any  plate  I  have  yet  tried, 
either  of  your  own  or  other  makers,  English  or  American,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  im- 
provement to  such  a  Plate,  it  is  certainly  all  that  is  desirable.  I  may  say  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  exposure,  as  I  said  before,  the  light  was  not  at  all  favorable,  and  the  lens  was  not  like 
my  No.  3  Ross  Cab,  which  I  have  sold.         *         *         * 

Yours  respectfully,  G.  F.  MAITLAND. 


<^ FOR   SALE    BY Sfc^» 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN,  Pliila.;       C.  H.  CODMAN  &  CO.,  Boston; 
GEO.  MURPHY,  New  York;    DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
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SECOND  HALF 


SECOND  HALE 


Will  Contain  some  New  Elements,  for  the  use  of  the  Fraternity,  which 

will  be  appreciated. 

NOTABLY,  A  SERIES  OF  BRIGHT  PAPERS,  ENTITLED, 

"Photo.  Art  Among  the  Studios." 

By  Miss  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS,  of  New  York, 

The  Distinguished  Authoress  and  Art  Critic. 


OUR  PICTURE,  each  month,  will  be  a  real  novelty,  and  include  productions 
from  the  negatives  of  G.  Cramer,  St.  Louis;  Win.  Kurtz,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Rocher, 
Chicago  ;  J.  Carbutt,  Philadelphia ;  and  others,  giving  results  by  Electric  Light, 
from  various  brands  of  emulsion  plates,  etc. 

All  the  Photographic  News  of  the  World  will  be  regularly  printed  in  its  pages. 

A  few  sets  only  of  the  first  half  of  the  volume  for  1883,  For  Sale. 

WE  DESIRE  1,000  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  CROWN  OUR  TWENTIETH  YEAR. 


s@-  wont  you  1 TTVTPPP  A  Q"P  HTTP  T  TQT I  by  getting  one 

PLEASE  TEY  TO  J  H>  OHIj  AO£j   UUil  LilO  1  \  NEW  SUBSOEIBEE 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum  ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums  for  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 


S^-A  few  Sets  of  Back  Numbers  left  for  1883.^^9. 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  $2.50 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid.    Positively  in  advance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or- 
der, or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  is  preferable  to 
bank-notes.  Clearly  give  your  Post- 
Office,  County,  and  State. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac. 
companied  by  the  postage  in  addition. 


ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound 
with  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 

One  Six         One 

Month.  Months.   Year. 

One  Page $20.00  $110.00  $200.00 

Half    "    12.00      66.00     120.00 

Quarter  Page...  7.00 
Eighth  *'  ...  4.00 
Cards,    6  lines 

orless 2.00 


38.50 
22.00 


70.00 
40.00 


11.00       20.00 


The  attention  of  advertisers,  and 
those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 
is  called  to  our  Specialties  pages. 
Terms,  $2  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 
line,  always  in  advance.  Duplicate 
insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 
to  our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 
phers having  articles  for  exchange  can 
insert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 
of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 
line,  of  seven  words  to  a  line. 

Operators  desiring  situations,  no 
charge. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.  Philada. 
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-TO  THE  FRATERNITY.- 
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Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited 
to  the  Plaque  Photograph.  I  do  not 
claim  it  to  be  a  great  or  wonderful  in- 
vention, but  a  neat,  practical  novelty, 
presented  to  your  attention  as  a  matter 
of  business;  and,  properly  introduced 
in  connection  with  the  velvet  goods 
now  in  the  market,  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
remunerative  card  for  the  fall  and  holi- 
day trade. 

You  ask,  "What  is  the  Plaque?"  I 
reply,  "A  photographic  imitation  of  a 
porcelain  plaque,  on  a  dark  ground, 
and,  at  a  little  distance,  gives  a  very 
beautiful  effect. 

You  ask,  "  What  is  patented  about 
it?"     I  reply: 

Patent  dated  October  ioth,  1882,  is 
a  design  patent,  the  principal  claim 
being  the  convex  raise  or  rim,  in  con- 
nection with  the  concave  center;  it  is 
to  this  convex  raise  that  the  Plaque 
owes  its  beautiful  plaque  effect. 

Patent  dated  December  5th,  1882,  is 
a  design  patent  for  a  lithographic 
mount. 

Patent  dated  January  2d,  1883,  is  a 
mechanical  device  for  embossing,  or 
what  is  called  the  embossing  or  plaque- 
ing  frame,  the  principal  claims  being 
the  convex  raise  or  rim,  the  movable 
guide  and  bevelled  bed  for  shaping  the 
picture.  These  are  all  new  and  novel 
inventions  to  produce  a  beautiful  effect, 
simple  and  easy  to  execute. 

Remember,  I  do  not  claim  any  pat- 
ent for  a  reversed  cameo  picture.  The  old  cameo  frames  or  presses  will  not  produce  my  plaques, 
or  even  reversed  cameos,  as  there  is  no  means  of  guiding  the  pictures  to  fit  the  die. 

Plaques  are  warranted  to  be  as  easily  made  as  the  cameo,  and,  being  embossed  both  ways,  are 
warranted  to  keep  their  shape  better  than  the  cameo. 

In  regard  to  the  malicious  mud  thrown  at  the  Plaque,  I  do  not  propose  to  either  occupy  your 
time  or  mine  in  any  attempts  to  refute  it,  as  samples  are  obtainable.  I  believe  that  the  average 
photographer  has  common  sense,  and  is  not  in  need  of  any  fool  to  protect  him. 

MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH  asks  the  attention  of  photographers  who  are  seeking 
Something  New  to  examine  the  advantages  of  his  PLAQUE. 

The  above  is  a  fac  simile  of  one  of  these  splendid  pictures.  Everybody 
should  make  them.  Four  samples,  $1.  Patent  license  for  full  term  of  three 
patents,  and  complete  outfit,  except  the  letter  press,  $25. 


Tlie   ZE*3.gi>ca.TJ.o   113.  Europe. 

(Translated  from  Liesegang' s  Photographisches  Archiv.) 

DrjSSELDORF,  GERMANY,  July  I,  1883. 

A  N"EW  STYLE  OP  PICTURE  POPULAR  IN  AMERICA. 

"  We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  the  American  photographer,  Clench,  in  connection  with  the  Plaque, 
a  new  style  of  picture  which  is  attracting  great  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  not  only  amongst  the  fraternity 
but  the  public  in  general.  The  picture,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  sketch,  is  of  the  usual  cabinet  size.  It  makes  at 
once  a  very  pleasant  impression.  The  novelty  consists  in  mounting  the  print  upon  a  card  depressed  like  a  plaque 
and  surrounding  it  by  an  elevated  band.     The  concave  form  of  the  picture  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cameo  press 

MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  New  York,  will  send  four  sample  pictures  on  remittance  of  one  dollar 
(4  marks  25),  and  will  grant  the  license  for  the  full  term  of  his  patent,  including  the  necessary  outfit,  for  $35. 

The  white  paper  with  the  picture  measures  9  centimetres." 


-SEE  TESTIMONIALS  INSIDE.- 


F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Plain  or  colored,  properly  framed,  the  PLAQUE  makes  the  most  stylish  picture  introduced. 


20th  YEAR.       X>3E3CJES3V3i:OE33F5_f   1883. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit,  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 
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Douglass,  Thompson 

&  Co.  Chicago. 

Wilson,  Hood  &  Co 

,     .      Philadelphia. 

C.  F.  Rice 

W(  )LF  &  Cheyney, 

Philadelphia. 

N.  C.  Thayer  &  Co., 

Chicago. 

Wm.  S.  Conner,   . 

.     Pittsburg. 

Hiram  \.  Thompson, 

Chicago. 

John  I.  Shaw,  .     . 

Pittsburg. 

Sheen  &  Simpkinson 

,     .     Cincinnati. 

I.  D.  Dexter,  .     . 

.     Portland,  Me. 

P.  Smith  &  Co.,    . 

Cincinnati. 

Jas.  H.  Smith, 

Quincy,  111. 

Sargent  &  Co  , 

Cleveland. 

H.  D.  Marks,  .     . 

Rochester. 

P.  Smith  &  Co., 

Columbus,  0. 

Sam.  Partridge,  . 

.     .     San  Francisco. 

Allen  Bros.,    . 

.     Detroit,  Mich. 

T.  F.  Indermill,  . 

.     St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Geo.  R.  Angell, 

.     Detroit,  Mich. 

Rud.  Uhlman, 

.     St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A.  M.  Harris, 

.     Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  A.  Hyatt,  .     . 

.     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Blessing  Bros., 

.     Galveston,  Tex. 

J.  C.  Somerville, 

.     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Peck  Bros., 

Grand  Rapids. 

Zimmerman  Bros., 

.     St.  Paul,  Minn. 

James  Lett, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

D.  J.  Ryan,  .     .     .     . 

Savannah,  Ga. 

A.  Black  &  Co., 

Indianapolis. 

A.  M.  Powers, 

Schnectady. 

H.  Lieber  &  Co., 

Indianapolis. 

Geo.  W.  Sittler, 

Springfield,  Mo. 

E.  J.  Weeks,     . 

.     Jackson,  Mich. 

F.  Hendrick  , 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mullett  Bros., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sessions  &  Kohne, 

.     Toledo,  Ohio. 

J.  V.  Escott  &  Sons, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Chas.  S  Cudlip  &  Co 

.,  .     Washington,  D.C 

W.  D.  Gatchel  &  Cc 

.,  .     Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  H.  Kirk,.     .     . 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Gustav.  Bode,  . 

.     Milwaukee. 

Elmer  &  Tenney,     . 

Winona,  Minn. 

If  your  Dealer  will  not  supply  you,  apply  to  my  Eastern  Agent, 

G.  GENNERT,  105  William  St.,  New  York, 

OR   DIRECT   TO 

G.  CRAMER  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
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ALL  ONE  PRICE ! 


EASTMAN'S 

RAPID,  INSTANTANEOUS, 

TROPICAL,  and  SPECIAL 

Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates 

Have  all  been  REDUCED  to  one  Uniform  Price, 


AS  FOLLOWS 


Size,  31/  x  4X, 
"4      x  5, 
"     4^x5^, 
"     4X*6^f 
"5     x7, 
"5     x8, 
"     6^x8^, 
"     8      x  10, 


Per  doz.,  $0  60 

"  90 

1  00 

1  20 

"  1  55 

1  75 

2  30 

3  40 


Size,  10  x  12, 

"  11x14, 

"  14x17, 

"  16x20, 

"  17  x  20, 

"  18x22, 

"  20  x  24, 


Per  doz.,  $5  00 
6  50 
10  00 
"  16  00 

17  00 
20  00 
24  00 


Discount  as  follows :  Orders  amounting  to  $50,  5  per  cent.;  over  $50, 
and  under  $100,  10  per  cent.;  over  $100,  and  under  $200,  15 per  cent. 


BEAH  IN  MIND  THAT 


THE  TROPICALS 


Are  the  ONLY  ONES  that  can  be 
used  in  HOT  WEATHER  without 
ICE  or  ALUM. 


ALSO,  THAT 


THE  SPECIALS 


Are  the  MOST  SENSITIVE,  MOST 
UNIFORM,  and  CLEANEST  DRY- 
PLATES  ever  made. 


A  Distinguished  Painter  who  has  taken  up  Amateur  Photography  says 
the  "Specials"  are  quicker  than  chain  lightning. 


-FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS- 


SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENT, 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  NEW  PAPER.    NOW  READY. 

^ THE  NEW 9^ 

EAGLE  SATIN  FINISH. 

Although  my  importations  of  piper  have  had  a  most  satisfactory  sale,  and  the  old  favorite 
brands  will  be  continued  in  the  market  of  the  same  quality,  I  have  a  New  Brand,  which  I  offer 
for  public  favor  which  I  believe  to  he  SOMETHING  SUPERIOR. 

«^$40.00  A  REAM."®*       «^A  REAM  $40.00.^ 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.     See  Piints  in  this  Magazine. 

G.  GENNERT,  Sole  Importer,  105  William  St.,  New  York. 
^ 1  nvffi*  IFL  O  "V  IE3  33 — ^ 


PRACTICAL  DRY  PLATE  HOLDER 


C.  H.  SCOFIELD,  Inventor. 


i.  Back  view  of  envelope  with  plate  half  inserted.  2.  Front  view  of  envelope  with  slide  partly  drawn. 
3.  Camera  with  frame  and  shutter  adjusted  for  exposure.  4.  Frame  for  receiving  ground  glass  aud  envelope  for 
attachment  to  camera. 

The  improvement  consists  of  a  stiff  board  slide,  that  is  entirely  drawn  out  of  the  Holder  when  an  exposure  is 
made  and  a  shut-off  of  light,  which  closes  the  aperature  caused  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  slide. 

These  Holders  commend  themselves  to  the  amateur  and  view  photographer  by  reason  of  the  ease  and  security 
with  which  a  large  number  of  plates  cm  be  transported,  saving  the  operator  the  necessity  of  finding  a  dark-room  for 
changing  plates,  or  of  carrying  the  plates  protected  by  a  number  of  weighty  and  expensive  dry-plate  holders. 

The  advantage  of  the  operator  in  the  gallery  will  readily  be  seen.  In  the  case  of  preparation,  when  rushes 
so  frequently  occur,  sufficient  plates  for  the  day's  work  may  be  packed  in  these  holders  and  placed  conveniently 
near  the  camera,  this  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  dark-room  for  and  with  every  plate  used,  thus 
saving  time  and  enabling  at  least  twice  as  many  sittings  to  be  made  as  could  otherwise  be  done. 

To  use  the  improved  Practical  Plate-Holders,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  frame  attachment  for  whatever  size  of 
camera  you  propose  to  work  them  with. 

In  ordering,  to  simplify  matters,  please  observe  the  following  instructions  ;  First  lay  your  ground-glass  frame 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  outline  the  exact  dimensions  Next  give  correctly  by  an  inside  line  the  size  of  rabbets,  so 
as  to  insure  an  exact  fit.     And  finally  state  what  size  of  holder  you  intend  to  use. 

To  warrant  the  good  results  of  our  holder,  your  frame  should  be  ordered  with  holders 


WE  APPEND  PRICES, 


3%  x4K, per  doz.l 

4  x5, »         J 

4#x5J*. 

4#x6#, 

5  x8, 

6^x8^, 


$3  50 

4  50 

5  00 

6  00 


8x10, per  doz.,  $7  25 


10x12, 
11x14, 
14x17, 
16  x20, 
20x24, 


12  00 

made 

to 
order. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 


GENNERT,    No.    105   WILLIAM    ST.,   NEW    YORK. 

Eastern  Agent  for  the  G.  CKAMEE  DEY  PLATE,  Best  in  the  World. 
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A,  NEWJTREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  RE3IARKABLE  CUKES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Kt.  Be  v.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Bichmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Win.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DES.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON   PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  to  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 

WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co/s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50, 


BEEBE'S,  CRAMER'S,  EASTMAN'S  &  NORDEN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Three  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


[No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOfiRAPHICS, 

-»>  IT   IS   RESPECTFULLY  SUGGESTED   TO^>- 

Employers  of  Photographic  Help,  Wives  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Relatives  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT   NO   MORE   ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT   CAN  BE  FOUND   THAN 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Hundreds  have  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and 
from  both  givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise, 
approval,  and  satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes  :  "The  $4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book." 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employe  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilson's  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 

We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues.  Photographies  hits  the  nail  right   on   the  head.     I 

— Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur.  would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  liter-  tography  put  together.     The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 

ature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 

work   deserves.      Among  the  photographic  writers  of  B.  W.  Kilburn,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

America  Mr.  E.  L   Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  I  hope  that  every  photographer  will   see  to  it  that 

—Or.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth.  his  $4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  com- 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in  mission  off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit 

America.     It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas-  of  its  price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you 

terly  handling  of  the  subject. — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor  have  played  your  part  so  carefully  upon   the  photo- 

of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna.  graghic  stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to  It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the  sub- 
photography  I  have  seen.— J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland.  ject  I  have  ever  seen.— J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.     We  My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 

are  doing  our  best  to  push  it.— W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y.  noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.   .  .   .      Mr.   Wilson  giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in   their  library. — F.   M. 

could  hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and  Spencer;  Mansfield,  Pa. 

practical  publication.— Anthony's  Bulletin,  N.  Y.  I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. —  f°r  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 

John  R.  Clemons,  Phila.  C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography,  Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 

and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila.  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  our- 

Itis  a  complete  library.— W.  D.  Gatchel   Cinn  selves  who  are  "out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak.— J.  R. 

T.    j  „      ,                         .     iT_     ...                   '            ,  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  pho- 

tographer,  and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as  Your  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical 

soon  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Photographic  anc*  to  tne  P°int:»  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 

Times  and  American  Photographer.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

XS.PSTO^T^    J^TLmJLm    YE, 

That  Wilson's  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.     The  fourth  thousand  is  being  sold. 

$4.00-WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS-S4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

1  (OVER.N 


ANY  READER  WILL  SEE  THE  ADDITIONAL  VALUE  GIVEN  TO 
ANY  WORK  BY  A  FULL  INDEX. 

"PHOTOGRAPHICS"  IS  WELL  SUPPLIED  WITH  SUCH. 


SPECIMEN  INDEX  PAGE  FKOM  WILSON'S 


Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Sehlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  "Work. 
Kaolin,  Rectifying   Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View   Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning  "  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring  "  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 
Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

"Work,  Exposure. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo- Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 
Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 
Fuming  the. 
Keeping  "White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's     Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"  Spotting  "  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


PHOTOGEAPHICS. 

Screens  and  Curtains. 

Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening   Gelatine  Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrade 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy. 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  Iodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Taper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [of. 

Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
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The  amateur  and  his  old  friend,  the  daily  worker,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
literature  line,  and  we  ask  their  attention  to  the  following  list,  which  includes 
about  everything  there  is  need  for.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  every  branch 
of  photography. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer.  A  monthly  magazine,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
superior  merit.  $5  a  year;  $2.50  for  six  months. — Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen 
years  of  success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to  the  practical,  working,  growing 
photographer.     Do  not  go  without  its  valuable  help. 

The  Practical  Printer.  By  C.  W.  Hearn  Price,  $2.50.  Second  edition  now  ready. — 
This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into  all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver 
printing,  and  is  full  of  good. 

Photographers'  Pocket  Reference -book.  By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.  Price,  $1.50. — For 
the  dark-room.  It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other  book.  Full  of  formulas — short,  practical,  and 
plain. 

American  Carbon  Manual.  Price,  $2. — For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing 
process,  this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 

The  Ferrotyper's  Guide.  Price,  75  cents. — Cheap  and  complete.  For  the  ferrotyper, 
this  is  the  only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper  cover, 
$1. — For  the  art  photographer. 

"Wilson's  Photographies.  The  newest  and  most  complete  photographic  lesson-book. 
Covers  every  department.     352  pages.     Finely  illustrated.     Only  $4.     By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

"Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes.  Price,  $2  per 
volume. — For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts  in  entertaining  style  of  about  2,000 
places  and  things,  including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Bigelow's  Artistic  Photography.  Price  reduced  to  $4. — For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats 
his  "Album  of  Lighting  and  Posing."     Superb !     WTith  twelve  photographs  and  instructions. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Composition.  Price,  $3.50. — All  should  study  it.  A  splendid 
work,  largely  illustrated,  giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  posing. 

Studies  in  Artistic  Printing.  By  C.  W.  Hearn.  Price,  $3.50.— Embellished  with  six 
fine  cabinet  and  promenade  portrait  studies. 

The  Photographic  Colorists'  G-uide.  By  John  L.  Gihon.  Cloth,  $1.50.— The  newest 
and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1883.  A  year-book.  Cloth  bound,  $1 ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — Back  volumes,  same  price. 

The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A  guide  to  the  young  photogra- 
pher, either  professional  or  amateur.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver-Printing.  By  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.     Price,  50  cents.     Illuminated  cover.     Cloth  bound,  75  cents. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1883,  as  volume  I.,  and  The 
Photo.  News  Year  Book  for  1883,  as  volume  II.    Price,  $1  for  the  two  volumes. 

How  to  Make  Pictures.  (Second  edition  of  5,000  copies.)  The  ABC  of  Dry-plate  pho- 
tography.    By  Henry  Clay  Price.     Price,  illuminated  cover,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Photography  with  Emulsion.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Price,  $1 
per  copy. 

Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  in  Dry-plate  Photography.  Price,  25  cents  pe 
copy. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.     Price,  50  cents  per  copy. 
The  Spanish  edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.     Ligeras   Lecciones  sobre  Fotografia 
Dedicados  a  Los  Aficionados.     Price,  $1  per  copy. 

All  orders  for  above  will  be  filled,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  price  at  the 
office  of  this  magazine. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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1883 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 


and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


1883 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 


[§   ALL  REQUISITES 


PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Hos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  &.   THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beete's,  Cramer's,  Eastman's,  Men's,  GarMtt's. 

Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

"We  invite  cash  trade,  believing-  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 

system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,  located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 


THE  GREAT  ATTRACTION  AT  MILWAUKEE. 


■WAS- 


THE  PLAQUE, 

PATENTED,  OCTOBER  10  AND  DECEMBER  5th,  1882,  AND  JANUARY  2d,  1883. 
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After  much  careful  experiment,  I  have  perfected  machinery  and  other 
means  for  producing  my  new  invention,  and  am  prepared  to  supply  appa- 
ratus and  instructions  to  photographers,  made  with  special  care. 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet-size  picture,  mounted  on  Clench's  specially 
designed  cards ;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep  cameo  form, 
with  a  peculiar  rim  to  represent  a  Plaque. 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  Having  found  that  it  would  save  my 
fellow  photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and  money, 
if  given  in  hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce  The  Plaque, 
I  have  prepared  myself  to  supply 

Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  my  Patents,  Outfits,  Accessories,  -with 

Full  Instructions  to  make  Plaques.     All  the  Photographer 

needs  in  addition  to  the  Outfit  is  a  Letter-press. 

I  will  send  four  sample  Plaques  for  $i.     Licenses,  including  outfits,  $25. 
For  reduced  photographs,  see  Phila.  Photo,  and  Photo.  Times  for  Dec. 

jjs. — + TESTIMONIALS. • 
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"Send  me  the  complete  apparatus  with  full 
instructions  for  making,  also  400  mounts." — 
F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Send  me  the  outfit  immediately." — Alba 
Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  style  is  quite  worthy  of  admiration. 
Please  send  me  a  full  outfit." — C.  M.  French, 
Garretsville,  0. 

"I  think  them  very  nice.  Send  me  the  outfit 
with  instructions." — E.  R.  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Your  Plaque  is  new,  neat,  and  nobby.  Send 
me  the  outfit.  I  like  them  very  much." — Chari.es 
W.  Buell,   Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

"  I  want  to  make  Plaques.  Send  me  the 
outfit." — L.  R.  Evans,  Scranton,  Pa. 

"I  like  the  style  very  much,  and  believe  as  a 
novelty  they  will  take  a  good  run.  I  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  them  in  my  business.  Please 
give  me  all  the  necessary  information." — J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full  details  and  stock 
of  cards." — R.  E.  Rockwood,  Union  Square,  A'.  Y. 

"  The  more  I  look  at  them  the  more  I  wish  to 
know  about  them.  Send  me  the  outfit  with  full 
details." — J.  J.  Wolfe,  Lancaster,  0. 

"I  think  them  quite  pretty  and  nice,  and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  desirable  novelty." — E.  L. 
Brand,  Chicago,  III. 

"I  think  them  very  nice." — Charles  Akin, 
Evanston,  III. 

"  They  are  fine,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  my  town.  Send  me  the  outfit  at 
once." — J.  H.  Reed,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


"They  are  very  neat.  Your  style  of  mounting 
them  is  original." — E.  D.  Ormsby,  Oakland,  Col. 

"They  are  very  pretty  and  I  want  them. 
Send  outfit  promptly  by  first  express." — C.  C. 
Packard,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"I  am  'gone  struck'  with  the  idea,  and  de- 
sire that  you  will  at  once  grant  me  permission 
to  take  them,  even  before  your  patent  is  issued." 
— E.  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

"I  have  had  splendid  success,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them." — Geo.  P.  Patterson, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

"  The  Plaque  is  a  perfect  success.  Am  very 
much  pleased." — S.  T.  Mason,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"  Outfit  for  Plaque  at  hand ;  have  made  several 
dozen  samples.  Everything  works  0.  K.  Every 
body  seems  pleased  with  the  Plaque  picture.  I 
get  one  dollar  each  for  duplicates." — J.  N.  Lutz, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

"Samples  just  received,  and  am  more  pleased 
with  them  even  than  the  copies  in  the  Photogra- 
pher led  us  to  suppose  they  would  be;  we  are 
anxious  to  make  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
send  on  the  Outfit  and  250  Mounts,  the  same  as 
sample." — Ferry  &  Holtzmann,  132  Bowery, 
N.  Y. 

"Very  much  pleased  with  our  success  in 
working  them." — H.  B.  Hillyer,  Austin,  Texas. 

"I  am  working  Plaques,  and  like  them  very 
much." — E.  E.  Henry,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

"  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  results, 
and  have  not  the  least  trouble  in  making  them." 
— Ferry  &  Holtjian,  New  York. 


-NEW  TESTIMONIALS   ADDED  WEEKLY. 
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Plaque  Card  Mounts,  Four  Designs,  for  Sale. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonials  which  have  been  received  for  the 
Plaque,  and  the  list  is  being  added  to  considerably  every  day.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 

F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Cards  and  Outfits  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  to  Licensees. 

(SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  4  OF  00VER.) 
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PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

SINCE   THE   YEAR    1879. 
By  DR.  H.  W.  VOGBL, 

Professor  and  Teacher  of  Photography  and  Spectrum  Analysis  at  the  Imperial 

Technical  High  School. 

A  Review  of  the   more   Important   Discoveries   in 

Photography  and  Photographic  Chemistry 

within  the  Last  Four  Years, 

WITH  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  EMULSION  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND 

AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  AMATEURS. 

INTENDED  ALSO  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 
OF  THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Revised  by  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  ELLERSLIE  WALLACE,  Jr.,  M.D. 


-OO.       34=7  :e=>-a.<&:e3s,      $0.00. 

With  Seventy-two  Illustrations,  and  an  admirable  portrait  taken  with 
lectric  Light,  by  W.  Kurtz,  Netv  York. 

(SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE.) 


READ   CAREFULLY  THE   CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Physical  Effects  of  Light. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Chemical  Effects  of  Light. 

A.  Effects  of  Light  upon  Metalloids  and  their 

Compounds. 

B.  Effects   of  Light  upon   Metals  and   their 

Compounds. 
The  Double  Salts  of  Iron  and  Oxalic  Acid. 
The  Iron  Lichtpaus  Process. 
Actinium,  a  new  Metal. 
Salts  of  Copper. 
Salts  of  Chromic  Acid. 
Combinations  of  Mercury. 
Platinum  Printing. 
The  Salts  of  Silver. 

The  Various   Modifications   of  Bromide  of 
Silver  and  the  Chemical  Principles  of  the 
Emulsion  Process. 
Photo-chemistry  of  Chloride  of  Silver. 
Rare  Salts  of  Silver. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Photographic  Chemistry. 
Different  Forms  of  Pyroxyline, 
Concerning  the  Characteristics  of  Gelatine. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Photographic  Optics. 
New  Objectives. 

Artificial   Light  and  its  Application  to  Pho- 
tography. 
Chemical  Photometers. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Photographic  Apparatus. 
Cameras,  Changing-boxes,  and  Tripods. 
Instantaneous  Shutters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
The  New  Photographic  Processes. 

A.  New  Negative  Processes  (Dry  Processes). 
Preparation  of  Gelatine  Emulsion. 

a.  The  Author's  Method. 

b.  Eder's  Method  with  Ammonio-nitrate 

of  Silver. 

c.  Eder's  Combination  Method  with  the 

Author's  Modification. 

d.  Eder's  New   Method  with   Carbonate 

of  Ammonia. 

e.  Precipitation  Methods. 
f.  Vogel's  Emulsion. 

B.  The  Manipulation  of  the  Gelatine  Plates. 

1.  Gelatine  Plates. 

a.  The  Exposure. 

b.  The  Development. 

c.  The  Fixing. 

d.  The  Intensifying. 

e.  The  Drying  and  Finishing. 

2.  Vogel's  Emulsion  Plates. 

3.  Failures  in  Gelatine  Plates. 

4.  Notes  on  the  Gelatine  Process. 

C.  New  Positive  Processes. 

1.  The  Platinum  Processes  (Platinotype). 

2.  New  Silver  Printing  Processes. 

3.  New  Enlargement  Processes  and  Appa- 

ratus. 

4.  New  Permanent  Printing  Processes. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Photographic  /Esthetics   and   Portrait 
Technique. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Photography  for  Amateurs. 


I  append  a  8amx>le  of  the  Elaborate  Index  Supplied  with  the  Booh. 


Mercadier,  Thermophone. 

Metals  and  their  compounds,  effect  of 

light  on. 
Modifications  of  chloride  of  silver. 
of  bromide  of  silver. 

Negative  processes,  new. 
Negrotype,  Itterheim's. 
Nelson's  pyro-developer. 
New  styles  of  pictures, 
of  portraiture. 
Nickelsen's  instantaneous  shutter. 
Nitroprusside    of   sodium,   sensitive- 
ness of. 

Obernetter's  emulsion  process. 

application    to    enlarged 
and  reduced  negatives, 
washing  of. 
pyro-developer. 
Objectives,  new. 
for  amateurs. 
Oleococca  oil,  sensitiveness  of. 
Ott,  preparation  of  pigment  paper. 
Oxalate  developer. 

for  line  copies, 
for  under-timed  plates, 
hyposulphite  in. 
preparation  of  (Elder), 
restoring  the. 
of  mercury,  its   behavior  in  the 
light, 
photometer. 
of  potash,  neutral. 


Packing  emulsion  plates. 
Perchlorate  of  silver,  sensitivness  of. 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  removing 
green  fog. 
for  purifying  gelatine. 
Phipson  on  actinium. 
Photo-electricity. 

-polymerism. 
Photography  for  amateurs. 
Photogravure  process. 
Photometer,  chemical. 

Dore's. 

Mucklow  and  Spurge's. 

Taylor's. 

unit  for. 

Vogel's. 

Warnerke's. 
Photophone,  Bell's. 
Pigment  paper,  preparation  of. 
Pitting  in  gelatine  plates. 
Pizzighelli  and  Hubl's  platinotype. 

anthrakotype. 

cyanotype. 

instantaneous  shutter. 

on  the  oxalate  developer. 

positive-blue  process. 

sulphide   of   soda    in    the    pyro- 
developer. 
Plante's  secondary  battery  for  elec- 
tric light. 
Plaque  picture,  Clench's. 

method  of  operating  with. 
Plate-holders,  American. 

bonanza. 


Plate-holders,  Flamming  dry  plate. 

new  styles. 

silver  saver. 

the  daisy. 
Platinotype,  Pizzighelli  and  Hubl's. 
Platinum  paper. 

printing,  Willis,  45 
Plener's  emulsion  process. 

stripping  gelatine  negatives. 
Portrait  antiplanetic,  Steinheil's. 

lenses,  new. 
Portrait-making  in  rooms. 

in  the  open  air. 
Potassic  chloro-platinite. 
Potassio-ferric  oxalate. 

-ferrous  oxalate. 
Precautions  for  amateurs. 
Precipitation    methods   of    emulsify- 
ing. 
Preliminary  treatment  of  the  glass  for 
gelatine  emulsion  and  Vogel's  emul- 
sion. 
Pressing  the  emulsion. 
Printers'  blocks  from  gelatine  reliefs. 
Processes  with  printers'  ink. 
Promenade     lenses     by    Busch     and 
Voigtlander. 

style  of  portrait. 
Prumm,  keeping  qualities  of  gelatine 
plates. 

reducing  gelatine  negatives. 
Prussiate    of   potash    in    the    devel- 
oper. 


PRICE,  $3.00 


MAILED  ON  EEOEIPT  OF  PRICE,  BY 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


H 

> 

S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 

Douglass,  Tiompson  &  Co. 

"  Great  Central," 
Chicago, 111. 

H 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 

y 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 

J.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

SCOVILL  IMF'S  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 

D.  TDGKER  &  CO, 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

BLESSING  &  BKO, 

Galveston, 

Texas. 

C.H.CODMAN&CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

IK  J.  HAZEKSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDIARD  L.  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 

MULLETT  BROS, 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

\ 

OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 

SHEEN  &  SIMPKINSON, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

* 

r 

s 
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A    GREAT  SUCCESS! 

THE 

NEW  DRESDEN  ALBUMEN 


THREE  CROWN  PAPER. 


<afo   $6    <a&? 

P?q  <=J  OB 

DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


®    &    <& 

DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


I  $    $    <g> 

DRESDEN  ALBUMEN  PAPER 


For  Sa/g  /6y  a//  /%oifo.  &oc£  Dealers. 
SGOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Sole  Agents. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUTS 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Printing  Medallion  Pictures. 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^S^No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Keady,        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  Answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  Q,UICKXY  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  50  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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^ 


EXTRA 


DRES 


DElV 


BRILLIANT 


4^UMENPAV^ 


K, 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  llth,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried  ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the    Eagle    Brand    Albumen    Paper.     I   am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
SKo  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR   SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 


EASTERN  AGENT  FOR  THE  CRAMER  DRY-PLATES. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE   ALL     KINDS    OF 

CARDS  AND   CARDBOARDS 


FOE  _ 

RAPHERA 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


GU  Ml 


Ira  leri  m, 
:5j!i„ 


WAREHOUSE: 


527  ARCH   STREET, 
522    CHERRY   STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS   ON  APPLICATION. 
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TRY     THEM! 


WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  15y., 

THE 

Ormslij  Pattern, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

Now  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 


19  Sizes 

ARE 

Now  Made 

PEAR  SHAPE. 

Prices  Below. 

SEE  TESTIMONIALS. 

They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 

SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  1  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested  ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  1 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break  ;  are  always  ready  ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


1 

IP 

■WjBf, 

^WjSL 

Hf 

lB 

Kh 

Kg; 

;M 

&te 

ii»  V'  >'- 

/ 

ALL  STOCK-DEALEES 


INCREASE 
THEIR 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERY 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each,  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  lor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,    »          »                ^»       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»      8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15J£,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,17,18,                                »                 »            »       Half           »               »                    »               »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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HANCE'S 

SPECIAL— 


ii  JLs  X  X 


I 


Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 


This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  whiter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.  g®"  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an   indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 
never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Vignette  Glasses.  For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"    a  Retouching  Varnish.  "     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 

"     Softening  Strong  Negatives.  "    Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 

"    the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process.  "    Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     G-IVE  IT  A  TETAL. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


Hance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 

Cotton  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 


Prepared  with  particular  caro,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE 


Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO. 


NO  RETAIL  ORDERS  FILLED,    ORDER  OF  YOUR  DEALER. 

,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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j^ES  ?-  MAGEE  &  OQ 


MANUFACTURERS   OF   PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

Jfo.  622  Pace  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-fe+STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED. «==*■- 


JlJFTOflS  of  G0J.P  and  SIJ^VJSJl  WAST£. 

gg^  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention."*!^ 

SINGHI'S 

VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

(Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1881,  or  in  Wilson's 

Ph  otograph  ics . 

by  AFL°LRD¥ifERs.      SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 


Centennial,  1876. 


g5 
Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


"WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4  to  8  x  10. 
Cabinet  Lenses,  Mos.  2  and  3. 
Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
Triplets,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
(_  Symmetricals.    Rapid  Symmetricals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes.) 
Stereographic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
New  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.   We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 


Steinheil's  Sons' 


-«1TEW«- 
APLANATIC 


Lenses. 


We  noio  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 

No.  1—  1-4  size, Z%  inch  focus, $25  00       No.  4—  8x10  size,...  1.0 &  inch  focus,. ..$60  00 

»    2—1-2      »      BU       »  »        30  00    !        »    5—10x12      »      ...13^       »  »     70  00 

i)    3—4-4      »      7  »  »        45  00    j        »    6—13x16      »      ...16#       »  »     ....110  00 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OP 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Views, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing1, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade 


i(W.H.C."  Instantaneous  Drop  Stiutter. 

Small  Size,  $6.00;  Large  Size,  $7.00. 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LISTS    FREE   TO 
ALL  APPLICANTS. 


J.   A.    SCMOL 


Boston  Public  Library, 


THE 


EDITED    BY    EDWARD    L.    WILSON. 


Vol.  XX. 


DECEMBER,    1883. 


No.  240. 


OUR  TWENTIETH  YEAR. 

It  is  a  thing  of  the  past — it  is  come  to  an 
end.  It  was  a  year  which  was  remarkable 
for  some  of  the  most  famous  leaps  ever  scored 
by  our  yet  young  art ;  a  year,  too,  when  it 
became  more  useful  and  necessary  to  kin- 
dred arts  and  the  sciences  than  ever  before. 

For  a  number  of  3Tears  back  we  have  been 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  our  mag- 
azine had  been  twenty  years  under  our  care 
— as  the  proper  season  for  us  to  review  our 
editorial  career.  And  now  the  auspicious 
occasion  is  at  hand,  an  always- wise  monitor 
taps  us  on  our  shoulder  with  one  hand — 
holding  our  stylo  fist  with  the  other — and 
gently  inquires,  "  don't  you  think  you  had 
better  wait  until  }Tou  are  of  age,  before  you 
begin  to  tell  of  what  you  have  done  ?  "  We 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  humility  because  of 
having  laid  ourselves  open  to  such  a  chid- 
ing, but  are  willing  to  be  forgiven  and  spare 
our  readers  for  one  more  year  the  infliction 
which  we  have  been  holding  over  their 
heads  like  a  sword  for  some  years  back. 

A  few  words,  then,  as  to  1884,  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  closing  work  of  the  old  and 
soon  to  be  forgotten  year  1883. 

For  next  year,  which  is  to  be  that  of  our 
majority,  we  have  many  schemes  on  foot, 
which  all  point  for  the  good  and  growth  of 
the  fraternity  photographic.  The  Ephesians 
never  believed  more  fully  in  the  greatness 
of  Diana  than  we  believe  in  the  importance 
and  usefulness  of  Photography,   i  We  push 


it  ahead  of  everything  else,  and  make  it  a 
part,  indeed,  of  ourselves,  having  adopted 
it  as  the  field  wherein  we  wrestle  for  our 
livelihood,  and  wherein  we  do  our  share 
of  labor  for  the  growth  and  advance  of  the 
world's  work. 

As  to  next  year,  therefore,  what  more  can 
we  promise  than  to  keep  right  on  doing  as 
we  have  done  these  twenty  years  last  past — 
all  we  can  for  the  help  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  patronize  our  efforts  ?  There  are 
some  names  on  our  subscription  books 
which  were  there  when  our  first  feeble 
number  was  sent  out  into  the  world  to  start 
our  future.  Next  year  we  may  be  able  to 
publish  a  list  of  those  veterans.  Meanwhile, 
the  schemes  to  which  we  have  alluded  will 
be  carried  out,  and  result  in  a  better  maga- 
zine than  we  have  ever  before  been  able 
to  produce.  We  might  tell  on  what  we 
base  our  promises,  but  it  is  not  a  good  busi- 
ness scheme  to  tell  what  you  are  going  to 
do.  We  trust  to  you  to  rally  around  us  as 
you  have  done  for  so  long  a  time,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  in  securing  the  first  and 
best  of  everything  for  you,  and  the  most 
that  any  first-class  photographic  magazine 
can  do,  doing  its  best. 

Our  pictures,  our  matter,  our  interest  in 
your  welfare,  shall  in  no  degree  decrease 
in  quality.  What  we  know,  what  we  get, 
you  shall  share — and  quickly,  too.  There- 
fore, it  is  reasonable  to  expect — what  we 
sincerely  hope  for  you — a  Happy  New  Year. 
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A   REVIEW  OF  THE  PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC WORK  IN  PHILA.  PHOT. 

As  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  worth 
the  while  of  every  professional  worker  in 
whatever  department,  to  pause  and  look 
hack  over  the  course  of  the  past  twelve 
months,  to  note  his  non-successes  and  fail- 
ures as  well  as  those  of  his  neighhors,  and 
to  profit  by  them  in  laying  out  his  plans  and 
developing  his  scheme  for  the  year  to  come. 
For  this  reason,  we  do  not  find  it  inappro- 
priate to  devote  a  little  time  to  the  examina- 
tion of  such  photographic  work  as  has  ap- 
peared, since  the  year  opened,  in  the  pages 
of  this  magazine,  in  order  that  those  readers 
who  have  already  accorded  some  attention 
to  the  plates  may  he  led  to  compare  their 
own  ideas  on  the  subject  with  those  of 
another  (always  a  developing  intellectual 
process)  ;  and  that  persons  who  have  hitherto 
given  them  only  a  cursory  glance  may  find 
in  them  matter  for  further  thought  and 
study. 

Turning  to  the  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapher for  January,  1883,  we  find  on  the 
cover  a  reproduction,  by  the  Ives'  process, 
of  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson, 
of  a  wall-fresco  by  the  Roman  artist  Signor 
Brignoli,  existing  in  the  dining-hall  of  the 
Albergo  Costanzi,  in  Eome.  It  is  called 
"Flora,"  and  represents  two  graceful 
nymphs,  with  floating  draperies,  scattering- 
flowers  and  hovering  in  the  air  above  a  bank 
of  blossoming  vines.  The  two  figures  are 
admirably  posed,  both  individually  and  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  com- 
position. Although  the  subtleties  of  the 
photograph  are  to  a  certain  extent  lost  in 
the  i-eproduction  process,  the  artistic  distri- 
bution of  lights  and  darks,  the  harmony  of 
tone,  and  the  excellent  color-note  of  the 
negative  are  well  preserved.  The  reproduc- 
tion is  soft  and  even  in  quality.  The  frontis- 
piece of  the  January  number  is  a  large 
half-length  of  a  child  called  "A  Bonnie 
Boy,"  by  J.  H.  Kent,  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  This  is  an  excellent  photograph. 
The  pose  is  easy,  natural,  and  graceful.  The 
child  sits  with  his  hands  lightly  clasped  be- 
fore him,  slightly  turned  away  from  the 
spectator.  The  modelling  of  the  face  is  very 
good,  being  realistic  in  treatment  without 
the  coarseness  often  accompanying  similar 


examples  of  that  admirable  quality — realism. 
The  features  are  strongly  accented.  The 
hair  is  charmingly  treated.  The  texture  of 
the  cloth  cap  and  of  the  knots  of  ribbon  is 
very  well  rendered.  The  folds  of  the  little 
coat  are  artistically  given.  The  lighting  is 
particularly  good,  and  the  distribution  of 
lights  and  darks — the  sharp  contrast  of  the 
white  collar  and  dark  coat,  and  the  half-tints 
of  the  face  and  cap — is  very  satisfactory. 
The  feeling  of  color  is  also  good. 

The  cover  of  the  magazine  for  February 
shows  the  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of 
"  A  Cuban  Belle,"  by  J.  A.  Suarez  &  Co., 
of  Havana.  It  is  good  in  arrangement  of 
light  and  shade,  and  is  expressive  and  life- 
like. The  frontispiece  consists  of  a  group  of 
nine  small  landscape  and  figure  photographs 
made  from  nature,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Eobinson, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  England.  The  subjects 
are  all  English  and  the  title  of  the  plate  is 
"  Bits  of  Merry  England."  The  first  picture 
at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  "Artist  and 
Model,"  shows  a  painter  seated  in  a  meadow 
with  a  peasant-girl  posing  before  him,  and 
other  peasant  women  grouped  about  him, 
eagerly  watching  his  proceedings.  The 
figures  in  this  are  better  than  the  landscape, 
which  is  somewhat  blurred.  The  next  in 
the  group  on  the  upper  line  is  "  ThePedlers," 
which  shows  some  country  women  with 
their  packs,  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  pond 
surrounded  by  trees.  This  is  a  beautiful  bit 
of  landscape  photography — clear,  sharp,  and 
delicate.  No.  3  is  "  Her  Ladyship,"  a  quaint 
character-study,  with  a  peasant  woman  mak- 
ing a  mock  courtesy  to  her  companions, 
standing  in  a  meadow  with  wooded  slopes 
stretching  away  behind  her.  "A  Merry 
Tale,"  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  middle 
line,  shows  five  peasant  women  seated  on  the 
edges  of  a  woodland  path  enjoying  a  good 
story.  This  is  a  perfect  little  gem  of  genre 
photography  and  of  English  pastoral  life. 
The  landscape  setting  shows  the  finest  in- 
stinct of  artistic  selection,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  group,  corresponding  in  its  lines 
with  those  of  the  surrounding  trees  and  low 
bushes,  could  not  be  better  The  centre-piece, 
"  Wayside  Gossip,"  a  river-path  with  a 
woman  walking  on  it,  and  two  more  seated 
on  the  stone  wall  by  the  side,  is  equally  good 
in  the  quality  of  the  landscape,  reproducing 
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faithfully  the  peculiar  individuality  of  the 
English  country.  A  good  study  of  wood- 
land with  well-grouped  figures  is  "  Helping 
Her  Over."  "  Confidence,"  shows  two  merry 
peasant  girls  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  on 
the  edge  of  a  stream.  "  Shy  "  is  a  nice  hit 
of  landscape  with  a  well-treated  sunny  fore- 
ground of  bushes,  relieved  by  patches  of 
shadow  and  a  shadow}7  grove  behind  it.  It 
contains  only  a  single  figure,  which  is  full  in 
sunlight — a  girl  in  a  light  dress,  biting  her 
apron  in  rustic  embarrassment.  The  distri- 
bution of  light  and  shade  is  particularly 
good  in  this  photograph.  "  Thinking  of 
Jack,"  the  last  of  the  series,  shows  one  of 
the  pretty  peasants  seated  in  a  pensive  atti- 
tude in  a  meadow,  with  a  river  and  distant 
woodlands  behind  her.  This  plate  is  charm- 
ing in  detail,  in  general  scheme,  in  tone,  and 
in  effect  of  light  and  shade.  As  a  whole,  I 
have  seldom  seen  more  satisfactory  studies  of 
landscape  than  this  series.  They  have  a 
mellow  tone  and  atmospheric  quality  which 
we  do  not  find  in  American  photographic 
landscapes — probably  the  result  of  climatic 
causes. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  magazine  for 
March  is  a  group  of  "  Studio  Studies,"  made 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Eeed,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  which 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  Indianapolis 
Exhibition  of  a  year  ago.  They  deal  en- 
tirely with  female  subjects,  both  heads  and 
full-length  figures.  The  first,  on  the  left- 
hand  upper  corner,  is  the  photograph  of  a 
young  lady  perched  on  the  arm  of  a  chair 
in  an  interior.  The  textures  of  her  costume 
are  nicely  given.  Following  is  a  larger  head 
of  a  nun,  good  in  the  modelling  of  the  face 
and  in  treatment  of  drapery.  A  nice  figure 
of  a  young  lady  in  an  elaborate  white  cos- 
tume is  seen  against  an  ornamental  balcony. 
A  pretty  child  study  shows  a  little  girl  in  a 
white  frock  seated  on  a  stair  in  a  natural  and 
easy  pose.  An  excellent  interior  with  orna- 
mental fire-place,  drapery,  landscape,  and 
stairway,  has  the  figure  of  a  lady  reclining 
in  an  arm-chair.  It  is  very  well  lighted.  A 
pretty,  delicately  treated  vignette  is  that  of 
a  young  lady  in  a  white  hat  and  white  neck- 
drapery.  A  library  interior  with  a  bookcase, 
decorative  fireplace,  picture  on  easel,  and 
other  accessories,  shows  two  girlish  figures, 
well  posed,  one  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  the 


other  half-kneeling  on  the  floor  by  her  side. 
There  is  good  lighting  visible  in  this  plate. 
The  last  of  the  series  shows  a  girl  in  a  white 
gown  lying  in  a  hammock  with  a  dark  um- 
brella over  her  head.  The  dark  might  have 
been  repeated  in  the  composition  with  better 
effect  than  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  so 
much  white. 

A  very  pretty  little  composition  is  "  Feed- 
ing Dollie,"  on  the  cover  of  the  April  num- 
ber, reproduced  by  the  Ives'  process.  In 
this,  the  photographic  character  is  retained 
to  much  better  purpose  than  in  the  preced- 
ing reproductions.  The  good  effect  of  light 
is  not  lost,  and  the  whole  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  little  plate  is  that  of  spirit  and 
force.  The  frontispiece  is  a  large  "  View  in 
Colorado,"  by  Wm.  H.  Rau,  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  rocky  mountain  pass,  half  in  sunlight 
and  half  in  shadow.  The  distribution  of 
the  darks  and  lights  is  quite  effective,  and 
the  demi-tints  are  well  managed.  A  cedar- 
tree,  dark  in  relief  against  the  sunny  hillside, 
is  well  placed  in  the  foreground  to  complete 
the  harmony  of  the  composition.  The 
artistic  quality  would,  however,  have  been 
increased  if  the  transition  from  dark  to  light 
had  not  been  so  abrupt.  Broad  effects  in 
photography,  as  in  other  forms  of  art,  are 
more  easily  understood  by  the  multitude, 
but  none  the  less  should  it  be  the  aim  of  the 
conscientious  photographer  to  unite  intrinsic 
merit  and  refinement  with  the  striking  bril- 
liancy and  force  which  are  the  most  import- 
ant elements  in  universally  appreciated  work. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  magazine  for  May 
is  a  photograph  of  a  child  called  "  A  Ray  of 
Light ;"  judging  from  the  doleful  expression 
of  the  child's  countenance,  a  more  appro- 
priate name  would  seem  to  be  "A  Ray  of 
Darkness."  The  photographer  is  J.  T. 
Mason,  of  Leavenworth.  This  pretty  little 
woman  is  seen  standing  on  a  rustic  bench, 
the  top  of  which  comes  just  to  her  waist,  and 
looking  out  at  the  spectator.  The  figure,  in 
its  white  frock  and  bonnet,  is  almost  entirely 
in  light  and  the  rest  of  the  photograph  is 
very  dark,  which  gives  a  good  effect  of  relief. 
The  hands  and  face  are  very  nicely  modelled, 
the  textures  of  the  costume  are  effectively 
treated,  and  the  whole  picture  is  as  excellent 
technically  as  it  is  attractive  in  the  popular 
sense. 
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The  frontispiece  of  the  June  number  con- 
sists of  a  mosaic  of  Oriental  views,  made  by 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  during  his  trip  in 
the  East,  and  entitled  "  Echoes  from  the 
Orient."  The  first  of  the  series  is  the 
Mosque  of  Mahomet  Ali,  which  is  sharp, 
clear,  and  good  in  effect  of  half- tints.  The 
patriarch  on  his  dromedary  is  an  excellent 
figure,  dark  in  relief  against  the  sunny  sky 
and  sandy  soil.  This  contrast  gives  a  good 
artistic  effect.  The  third  picture,  a  modern 
Arabic  palace,  in  Cairo,  shows  nice  attention 
to  detail,  and  is  clear  and  delicate  in  treat- 
ment. Very  artistic  and  painter-like  is  the 
photograph  of  the  temple  of  Baal,  at  Baalbec. 
The  massive  broken  columns  lying  in  the 
foreground,  the  columns  and  -  architrave 
standing  in  the  middle  distance,  the  lower- 
ing, cloudy  sky  beyond,  are  finely  treated, 
with  due  sense  of  proportion  and  good  ren- 
dering of  open-air  effect.  This  is,  perhaps, 
regarded  as  a  pictorial  composition,  the  best 
of  the  series.  The  centre  picture,  the  im- 
mense head  of  an  Egyptian  King  carved  in 
the  face  of  a  temple,  is  an  admirable  bit  of 
photography.  The  sharp  sunlight  and 
shadow  effects  are  very  well  given  and  the 
peculiar  relief  of  the  colossal  head  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  plate.  Equally  good  is 
the  plate  of  the  temple  of  Kusneh,  with  the 
light  lying  obliquely  across  it  and  a  mass  of 
feathery  high  grass,  beautifully  treated,  in 
the  foreground.  The  group  of  the  Colossi 
is  also  good,  but  the  plate  would  be  more 
artistic  if  the  arrangement  of  light  and  dark 
were  not  so  regular.  The  plate  of  the  mural 
adornment  is  clear  and  precise,  and  the  last 
of  the  series,  another  celebrated  colossal 
head,  reproduces  perfectly  and  with  fine 
artistic  appreciation  the  mysterious  fascina- 
tion that  belongs  to  this  remarkable  head. 

In  the  July  number  we  have  a  full-page 
photograph  called  "  Lili,"  done  from  the 
living  model  after  one  of  Kaulbach's  illus- 
trations to  Goethe's  poems.  This  is  a  very 
attractive  subject.  The  figure  of  the  girl  is 
natural,  easy,  and  graceful,  with  the  grace 
born  of  open-air  life.  The  arrangement  of 
the  doves  is  very  good,  their  attitudes  show- 
ing a  harmonious  diversity.  The  dark  dove, 
however,  would  have  been  better  posed  on 
the  shoulder  instead  of  the  white  one,  which 
might  have  been  placed  where  the  dark  one 


now  is.  This  would  have  made  the  distri- 
bution of  the  masses  of  light  and  dark  more 
even  Very  good  is  the  dark  basket  throw- 
ing the  white  dove  into  relief.  The  half- 
tint  of  the  gown  with  its  well-managed  folds, 
is  delicately  and  artistically  graduated,  and 
effective  in  its  contrast  with  the  dark  masses 
of  the  head  and  feet.  The  modelling  of  the 
face  is  good.  The  landscape  accessories  are 
well  chosen  and  composed,  if  we  except  a 
certain  rectangular  effect.  The  texture  re- 
production, especially  of  the  satin  ribbon,  is 
excellent.  This  photograph  suggests  an  idea 
which  might  be  made  profitable,  by  artistic 
photographers,  namely,  the  production  of 
living  groups  arranged  after  popular  pictures, 
for  purposes  of  household  decoration.  In 
an  age  in  which  popular  art,  as  represented 
by  photographic  reproductions  of  celebrated 
pictures,  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
civilization  of  the  country,  it  is  not  chi- 
merical to  imagine  that  pretty,  simple  pict- 
ure-groups would  easily  find  a  market.  I 
was  impressed  with  this  idea  when  looking 
over  the  album  of  the  Vanderbilt  fancy 
ball,  at  Mr.  Mora's  gallery.  I  could  see  no 
reason  why  many  of  these  pictures,  some- 
what elaborated  and  with  something  of  the 
personality  of  the  sitter  eliminated,  should 
not  be  made  into  charming  artistic  adorn- 
ments. If  they  were  delicately  and  prettily 
colored,  they  would  be  still  more  attractive, 
and  bearing  the  stamp  of  having  been  done 
from  the  living  model,  they  would  have  a 
sort  of  vital  significance  which  is  lacking  in 
the  best  photograph  of  an  oil  painting  or 
engraving.  Such  a  picture  as  "  The  Mar- 
riage under  the  Directory , "  so  widel y  known , 
and  a  modification  of  which  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  in  Mr.  Mora's  album,  could 
easily  be  reproduced  either  entire,  with 
living  models  as  a  picture,  or  in  part,  as  a 
setting  for  the  portraits  of  private  persons. 
Photographing  subjects  in  costume  is  not  a 
new  idea  by  any  means,  but  photographing 
individuals  in  the  costumes  and  groupings 
of  popular  pictures  is  a  new  departure,  and 
one  that  might  be  followed  with  advantage. 
Every  photographer  of  experience  knows 
that  human  vanity  is  one  of  the  mainsprings 
of  the  profession.  He  also  knows  that  there 
are  young  persons  of  both  sexes  who  spend 
comparatively  large  amounts  of  money  in 
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photographs  of  themselves  and  their  sweet- 
hearts, and  who  think  that  no  price  is  too 
high  if  their  photographic  whim  be  gratified. 
Take  for  instance  a  simple  composition 
like  that  famous  little  picture  so  widely 
chromoed  and  lithographed,  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet "  in  the  balcony  scene.  It  requires  only 
simple  photographic  accessories — a  house- 
backing  with  arched  window  and  balcony, 
such  as  all  prominent  photographers  own. 
Photographers  know  very  well  that  young 
engaged  couples  like  being  photographed  to- 
gether, and  the  expense  of  the  costumes, 
either  made  and  rented  by  the  photographer 
or  obtained  from  a  theatrical  costumer  would 
be  comparatively  slight.  The  vanity  of  the 
young  couple  would  be  much  more  highly 
gratified  than  if  they  were  photographed  sit- 
ting at  a  table  looking  over  a  book  together, 
and  such  being  the  case  the  extra  expense 
would  not  trouble  them.  This  is  only  one 
illustration  out  of  many  that  might  be 
brought  forward.  For  a  family  group  of  a 
young  mother,  father,  and  first  baby,  what 
could  be  prettier  than  a  setting  like  that  of 
"  The  Baptism  under  the  Directory,"  with 
its  quaint,  simple  costumes,  so  easily  made 
and  so  inexpensive.  Such  a  photograph, 
nicely  colored,  could  be  framed  and  hung  in 
a  drawing-room,  offered  for  a  Christmas  or 
birthday  gift,  and  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  a  work  of  art  and  a  family  memento. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer  for 
August  has  for  its  frontispiece  "A  Child 
Study,"  by  G.  G.  Rockwood,  of  New  York, 
made  on  the  instantaneous  dry  plate.  This 
is  a  very  nice  little  figure,  well  lighted,  well 
posed,  and  well  given  technically.  The 
lights  and  darks  are  properly  disposed  and 
rendered,  the  white  masses  of  the  cuffs  and 
collar  being  thrown  into  strong  relief  against 
the  shadows  of  the  frock,  and  the  figure 
gaining  in  accent  from  the  black  velvet  cap, 
which  is  well  treated  in  its  relation  to  the 
high  light  of  the  hair  and  the  half-tones  of 
the  face.  The  complacent  expression  of  the 
youngster  is  cleverly  caught.  There  is  good 
work  shown  in  the  rendering  of  the  ribbon- 
bows  and  in  the  shirrs  and  folds  of  the  frock. 
The  pose  of  the  hands  is  particularly  easy, 
natural,  and  free  from  self-consciousness, 
which,  in  a  child's  photograph,  is  quite  re- 
markable. 


The  Philadelphia  Photographer  for 
September  has  for  its  frontispiece  a  group  of 
nine  views,  by  Edward  L.  Wilson,  entitled 
"  Experiences  in  the  East."  The  first  of 
these  on  the  upper,  left-hand  side  of  the  com- 
position represents  the  photographic  camp  at 
Mount  Sinai.  This  is  a  good  bit  of  compo- 
sition. The  figures  are  rendered  with  re- 
markable distinctness  and  form  as  a  whole 
an  effective  mass  of  black  stretching  against 
the  white  of  the  tents  above.  The  rocky 
structure  of  the  mountains  behind  is  well 
expressed,  and  the  forms  are  given  with  pre- 
cision. The  second  picture  is  a  view  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  with  its  strange  buildings 
mirrored  in  the  pool  of  Hezekiah.  A  better 
photographic  effect  on  a  small  scale  could 
hardly  be  imagined  than  the  two  masses  in 
half-tone,  the  buildings  and  the  body  of  the 
water,  divided  by  the  space  of  black  reflec- 
tion, so  clear,  precise,  and  well  defined.  On 
the  left,  the  white  corner  of  a  building  forms 
the  only  high  light  of  the  picture.  The  dis- 
tant roofs,  hills,  and  sky  are  in  half-tones, 
accented  by  the  round  black  mass  formed  by 
a  spreading  oak  tree.  The  details  of  the 
nearer  houses  are  very  clearly  rendered. 
The  third  picture  of  the  series  is  a  view  of 
Mount  Sinai,  seen  in  relief  against  the  sky. 
This  is  a  very  good  piece  of  work.  The 
effect  of  light  on  the  rugged  sides,  the  masses 
of  shadow,  the  dark  ravines  and  clefts  be- 
tween the  peaks,  and  the  corrugations  of  the 
surface  are  beautifully  reproduced.  The 
fourth  picture,  at  the  left  of  the  second  row, 
represents  a  portion  of  the  Ramesium,  at 
Thebes.  This  work  is  particularly  noticeable 
for  its  skilful  treatment  of  sunlight.  The 
accents  are  well  distributed,  and  the  stony 
character  of  the  earth  in  the  foreground  is 
sharply  defined  and  its  monotony  broken  by 
the  presence  of  the  mass  of  stone  on  the 
right.  The  centre  picture,  though  repre- 
senting a  simple  subject,  is  charming  both 
for  its  unconventionality,  and  the  sobriety 
and  reserve  of  its  treatment.  The  composi- 
tion shows  the  artistic  instinct  that  should 
be  ever  present  with  the  photographer.  The 
foreground  is  occupied  with  the  vegetable 
beds  of  a  Nile  farm,  with  its  lines  of  division 
stretching  off  into  the  middle  distance  to 
where  the  wide  Nile  flows  smoothly  along. 
A   slender  black   line   marks   the    opposite 
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shore,  and  in  the  horizon  rise  the  mountains 
of  the  interior.  On  the  left  of  the  picture 
are  two  tall,  slender  palms  with  tufted  crests; 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  decora- 
tive or  more  in  harmony  from  sense  of  con- 
trast. The  arrangement  of  lines  in  this 
picture  is  especially  good.  The  horizontal 
lines  of  the  field  repeat  the  lines  of  the  river, 
the  opposite  shore,  and  the  low,  undulating 
mountains,  while  the  straight  lines  of  the 
palms,  crossing  them,  neutralize  all  sugges- 
tion of  monotony.  They  are  also  effective 
as  accents  seen  dark  against  the  light  sky 
and  river.  The  patch  of  dark  vegetation  on 
the  left,  and  the  dark  line  of  the  other  shore 
give  vigor  and  strength  to  the  composition. 
The  sixth  picture  (third  on  the  middle 
line)  is  a  view  of  the  Temple  of  Aboo 
Simbel,  in  full  sunlight,  with  high  lights 
formed  by  the  white  garments  of  the  Arabs 
seated  before  it  on  the  sand.  The  composi- 
tion of  lines  in  this  work  is  very  good.  The 
line  of  the  sand-hill  in  the  foreground  har- 
monizes with  that  seen  against  the  sky  and 
those  of  the  ridge  below  it,  and  the  line 
of  the  heads  of  the  colossal  images  repeats 
that  of  the  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics 
above.  The  seventh  study,  also  of  a  temple, 
is  a  good  example  of  sunlight  effect.  The 
lights  and  darks  are  in  strong  contrast  in  the 
foreground,  and  are  skilfully  combined  in 
the  half-tint  of  the  plain  beyond.  The  un- 
decided, misty  effect  of  the  horizon  is  very 
well  given  A  very  good  example  of  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade  is  the  eighth 
picture,  which  represents  a  bit  of  the  desert 
with  two  pyramids  and  the  Sphinx.  The 
pyramids  are  very  dark  against  a  rather 
light  sky,  the  upper  part  of  the  Sphinx  is 
dark  and  the  lower  light.  The  mass  of  light 
sand  is  accented  by  the  dark  figures  of  Arabs 
in  the  foreground.  Another  noticeable  point 
Is  the  manner  in  which  the  light  is  focussed 
or  concentrated  upon  the  figure  of  the  Sphinx 
so  as  to  make  it  the  most  important  factor  of 
the  composition.  A  complex  and  difficult 
subject,  skilfully  treated,  is  a  view  of  a 
portion  of  the  temple  at  Philse — a  sunlight 
effect  with  perspective  of  columns,  partly  in 
shadow.  This  is  a  very  true  as  well  as  ar- 
tistic reproduction  of  an  elaborate  piece  of 
architecture. 

In  the  October  number,  we  are  brought 


back  to  our  native  land  by  an  ingeniously 
arranged  group  of  photographs  of  unmis- 
takably American  types,  exhibited  at  the  re- 
cent Milwaukee  Convention,  by  G-.  Cramer, 
of  St.  Louis,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Prog- 
ress of  Photography."  This  is  a  very  taste- 
ful and  pleasing  composition.  Not  only  is 
the  technical  work  excellent,  but  many  new 
and  attractive  bits  of  accessory  and  ideas  of 
composition  are  included  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  a  page.  Very  good  as  an  idea  for 
child-pictures  is  the  scheme  of  accessory  in 
the  composition  at  the  top,  a  small  boy 
seated  on  a  vine-covered  balustrade,  blow- 
ing up  a  rubber  balloon.  Nice  appreciation 
of  accessory  is  shown  in  the  picture  of  the 
young  woman  in  a  sort  of  Swiss  peasant 
costume  standing  between  two  vine-wreathed 
pillars.  The  two  little  children  hanging  up 
their  stockings  before  the  fire,  form  a  very 
pleasing  and  original  composition,  with 
truthful  domestic  accessories.  This  photo- 
graph illustrates  very  well  the  theory  of  suita- 
bility and  realistic  appropriateness  which 
should  form  one  of  the  stock  ideas  of  every 
intelligent  photographer.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  every  photographer  should  adopt  this 
particular  idea  of  Mr.  Cramer's,  and  flood 
the  country  with  children  hanging  up  stock- 
ings, but  the  instinct  of  fitness  and  nice  per- 
ception of  the  just  relations  of  life  which  lie 
behind  it  might  be  profitably  cultivated  by 
the  profession  at  large.  The  photograph  of 
a  young  lady  with  her  back  half  turned  to 
the  spectator  and  the  face  looking  over  the 
shoulder,  is  a  natural,  graceful  scheme  of 
composition,  very  suitable  for  photographs  of 
young  girls.  The  heads  on  plaques  with  sun- 
flowers and  garlands  of  other  flowers  twined 
about  them  are  very  pretty.  The  little  com- 
positions of  children  framed  in  eggshells 
with  bunches  of  grasses  behind  them,  re- 
lieving the  white  of  the  diamond-shaped 
cards,  are  not  only  pi'etty,  but  original  and 
artistic.  The  gem  of  the  group  is,  however, 
the  round  card  bearing  the  simple  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  little  child.  A  naked  child  is 
about  the  prettiest  thing  imaginable,  and 
the  little  creature  in  the  photograph,  with 
its  fearless  eyes,  its  expression  of  infantile 
assurance,  its  little  round,  fair  head,  and 
plump  shoulders,  comes  as  near  the  ideal  of 
art  in  photography  as  any  thing  can.     There 
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is  not  a  shadow  of  "  composition,"  "  pose," 
or  "  accessory  "  in  the  photograph.  There 
are  no  strong  contrasts  of  light  or  shade,  for 
the  photographer  has  instinctively  under- 
stood that  such  contrasts  would  stultify  the 
delicate  little  figure.  It  is  a  pity  that 
American  pruriency  forbids,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  photographing  of  little  children 
nude  or  semi-nude,  for  some  of  the  most 
artistically  exquisite  effects  that  human  life 
has  to  offer  are  thus  lost  to  the  world. 

In  the  November  number,  we  have  a 
group  of  nine  "Art  Studies  from  Nature," 
by  H.  Rocher,  of  Chicago.  In  the  first 
there  are  good  distribution  of  lights  and  darks 
and  rendering  of  textures  as  in  the  lace 
overdress  and  the  surface  of  the  floor.  The 
lighting  is  also  good.  In  the  second  picture, 
the  same  qualities  are  visible.  The  render- 
ing of  the  velvet  gown  in  treatment  of  the 
folds  and  in  warmth  of  tone  is  every  way 
satisfactory,  and  the  details  of  the  accessories, 
such  as  the  carving  of  chair  and  cabinet,  are 
sharply  and  clearly  defined.  The  third 
picture  shows  excellent  effects  in  arrange- 
ment of  black  and  white.  As  a  picture,  it 
is  artistic  both  in  idea  and  in  composition. 
The  accessories  are  particularly  well  chosen. 
The  idea  of  the  white-lace  shawl  thrown 
over  the  chair  to  repeat  the  high-light 
effect  of  the  white  gown,  is  very  good. 
Another  nice  interior,  with  more  of  a 
boudoir  character,  is  seen  in  the  fourth  pict- 
ure (third  on  the  second  line).  The  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  possessed  by  the  photog- 
rapher is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  ap- 
propriately clothed  his  model  in  a  less  cere- 
monious and  more  homelike  costume.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  composition.  The  next  is  still 
better  as  a  natural,  easy  group.  The  acces- 
sories are  well  given  and  well  balanced, 
although  the  composition  shows  too  many 
perpendicular  lines,  and  the  black-velvet 
bands  on  the  light  silk  gown  of  the  second 
figure  produce  an  inharmonious  effect.  The 
fur  rug  is  very  well  given,  both  as  to  tone 
and  to  texture,  and  the  heads  are  well  thrown 
into  relief  against  the  dark  background  of 
the  picture.  The  idea  of  the  composition, 
either  telling  fortunes  or  showing  photo- 
graphs, gives  a  good  opportunity  for  posing 
the  sitters  in  easy  and  graceful  attitudes. 
The  sixth  picture  shows  us  the  boudoir  set- 


ting with  a  lady  in  a  white  gown  taking  a 
last  look  at  herself  in  a  long  mirror,  before 
going  out.  Her  white-fur  cloak  lies  on  a 
chair  by  the  side  of  the  mirror.  This  corner 
is  particularly  well  treated,"  the  sharply  de- 
fined folds  of  the  dark  drapery  above  the 
chair  being  well  contrasted  with  the  mass  of 
soft  white  fur  on  the  seat.  The  three  pictures 
on  the  lower  line  are  differently  treated  as 
regards  light.  They  are  much  darker  in 
effect.  In  the  first,  the  folds  of  velvet  are 
well  given,  but  the  small  masses  of  white 
seen  against  the  black  are  spotty  and  in- 
artistic. They  should  be  larger  to  balance 
the  masses  of  black,  or  they  should  be  done 
away  with  altogether.  The  second  picture 
on  the  line  is  much  better  in  distribution  of 
masses  of  light  and  dark.  The  accessories 
are  very  good  in  rendering  of  detail.  In  the 
third  picture  on  the  line,  and  last  of  the 
series,  the  same  costume  appears  as  in  the 
seventh,  but  here  the  presence  of  an  open 
fan,  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and  an  easel  por- 
trait, in  which  high  tones  predominate,  in- 
crease the  masses  of  white  and  balance  the 
black  more  effectively  than  is  the  case  with 
the  other. 

In  the  December  number,  we  have  a 
frontispiece  composed  of  ten  studies  by  J. 
A.  Scholten,  of  St.  Louis,  which  are  par- 
ticularly noticeable  for  elaborate  and  artistic 
accessory.  In  the  first,  a  young  woman  in 
a  sort  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker  costume,  in 
which  the  masses  of  light  and  dark  are  well 
and  evenly  distributed,  stands  before  an 
arched  doorway  with  a  conservatory  view 
beyond.  It  is  a  tasteful  setting  and  is  kept 
sufficiently  light  in  tone  to  subordinate  itself 
to  the  figure.  The  second  composition  shows 
a  girl  in  an  "  Iolanthe  "  costume  standing 
against  a  vine-clad  cottage  porch.  The  back- 
ground is  very  well  suited  in  character  and 
treatment  to  the  figure.  The  same  figure  is 
shown  in  the  next  composition,  standing 
against  a  tall,  rounded  arch,  and  the  pose  of 
the  figure  is  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
effect  of  the  ai'ch.  The  interior  setting  seen 
in  the  next  photograph  is  very  pretty  and 
tasteful,  and  highly  appropriate  to  the 
piquant  little  woman  in  her  white  gown 
and  cap,  who  sits  at  the  table.  The  first 
composition  on  the  second  line  is  better  in  ar- 
arrangement  of  accessory  than  it  is  in  effect. 
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It  lacks  sharpness  and  decision,  the  figure  is 
decidedly  weak  and  although  the  folds  of  the 
habit  are  well  rendered,  they  are  not  artistic 
nor  even  natural  in  effect  The  landscape 
effect  is  decorative  and  well  executed.  The 
second  composition,  very  elaborate  in  detail, 
shows  a  young  woman  engaged  upon  her 
toilette.  In  fact,  she  is  evidently  about  to 
powder  her  face.  "What  possessed  her  to  be 
photographed  in  the  act  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. There  is  a  pleasing  frankness  about 
this  young  woman  not  often  found  in  photo- 
graphic subjects,  especially  female.  This  is 
a  very  effective  piece  of  work.  The  mass  of 
white  forming  the  gown  is  very  well  treated 
for  tone,  is  good  in  composition  of  line,  and 
is  thrown  into  relief  by  the  blacks  of  the 
chairs.  The  large  mass  of  white  on  the  wall 
at  the  right  is  balanced  by  the  white  objects 
and  drapery  on  the  table  at  the  left.  The 
tablecloth  and  carpet  are  perfectly  harmoni- 
ous, and  the  sharp  precision  of  the  lines  and 
contours  throughout  ihe  composition  is  very 
noticeable.  A  good  touch  of  composition  in 
the  next  photograph  is  placing  a  bronze 
statuette  on  a  pedestal  by  the  side  of  the 
figure.  But  the  idea  of  "slinging"  the 
corner  of  the  white-lace  shawl  across  the 
base  of  it  to  form  a  sharp  angle  at  the  end  is 
particularly  bad.  The  large  white  spot  on 
the  carpet  and  the  corner  of  a  stool  seen  at 
the  left  repeat  the  lights  of  the  figure,  which 
is  well  thrown  into  relief  by  the  dark  back- 
ground. A  pretty  composition  is  the  first 
one  on  the  lower  line.  A  young  woman  in 
a  light  gown  is  placed  in  a  chair  covered 
with  dark  drapery.  This  is  a  good  effect 
well  given,  and  the  vine-wreathed  column 
repeating  both  the  light  and  dark  in  itself, 
and  the  dark  slender  Japanese  table  with  the 
mass  of  white  at  the  top  carry  out,  as  all 
good  accessories  should,  the  leading  idea  of 
the  composition.  This  photograph  is,  as 
regards  composition,  the  best  of  the  series. 
The  next  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  work.  The 
bridal  costume  is  very  well  given,  and  the 
tulle  veil  is  particularly  good  as  a  piece  of 
texture  rendering,  but  the  composition  lacks 
the  compactness  and  the  adherence  to  the 
essential  which  make  the  preceding  photo- 
graph so  valuable  an  example  of  merit  in  ac- 
cessory. In  this  respect  the  last  photograph 
of  the  series,  also  a  bridal  subject,  is  better,  be- 


cause the  enormous  expanse  of  curtain  and 
cabinet  seen  in  the  other  is  cut  down  to  reason- 
able dimensions.  The  figure  itself,  however, 
is  neither  as  graceful  nor  as  well  posed.  The 
gown  and  veil  are  very  well  given  as  to 
texture,  and  the  lighting  and  distribution  of 
lights  and  darks,  the  essential  elements  of 
artistic  photography,  are  fairly  satisfactory. 
Charlotte  Adams. 


INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  age  we  live  in  is  emphatically  a  fast 
one ;  not  perhaps,  morally  speaking,  more 
so  than  the  ages  left  behind,  but  there  seems 
to  be  everywhere  a.  desire  to  "  spur  through 
mounted  on  the  wind,"  to  "gallop  apace  on 
fiery-footed  steeds,"  and  "leap  large  lengths 
of  miles,"  to  catch  old  Father  Time  by  the 
forelock  and  urge  him  on  to  so  swift  a  pace 
that  we  almost  outrun  our  own  purposes. 

We  are  not  willing  to  attend  times  leisure, 
but  make  telephones  and  telegraphs  anihil- 
ate  space,  so  that 

"  Nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  it  should  be." 

Photography,  too,  has  been  caught  in  the 
universal  whirl.  The  time  was  when  we 
were  satisfied  with  a  minute  in  sunshine; 
then  we  thought  we  had  made  rapid  progress 
when  pictures  could  be  taken  in  twenty  or 
thirty  seconds.  Now-a-days  the  one-two 
hundredth  of  a  second  exposure  is  not  looked 
upon  as  any  thing  specially  marvellous. 

Some  wonderful  results  have  been  accom- 
plished by  instantaneous  photography,  in- 
valuable to  science,  but  whether  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  photograph}'  has  been 
equally  benefited  is  doubtful. 

Some  months  ago  a  distinguished  photog- 
rapher astonished  the  world  of  art  by  demon- 
strating that  animals  in  motion  assumed 
positions  which  seemed  impossible,  but 
which  photography  proved  to  be  correct. 

Artists  were  in  despair,  but  fortunately 
they  did  not  abandon  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  painting  animals,  and  represent 
them  with  their  legs  tied  up  in  knots. 

Art  pictures  nature  not  as  it  would  appear 
should  our  vision  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
most  rapid  motion;  but  as  it  actually  exhibits 
to  the  eye  in  its  normal  condition. 
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It  is  a  coordination  of  movements  which 
the  painter  depicts,  not  any  one  particular 
position.  The  eye  cannot  distinguish  any 
object  moving  faster  than  the  one-tenth  of 
a  second;  more  rapid  motion  presents  only 
a  blur,  and  when  photography  attempts  to 
represent  motion  more  rapid,  it  sins  against 
art  because  it  represents  truth  not  actual  to 
the  eye.  It  is  for  this  very  cause  that  instan- 
taneous sea  views  are  so  often  unsatisfying 
to  the  artist.  All  real  conception  of  motion 
is  destroyed.  The  photographer  thinks  that 
when,  like  Prospero,  he  shall  "deck  the  sea 
with  drops  " — its  beauty  will  be  imprisoned 
upon  the  plate,  but,  alas,  to  those  who  have 
a  true  feeling  for  art,  such  pictures  fall  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable. 

To  depict  the  sea  in  all  the  beauty  of  its 
calm  or  in  its  tempestuous  loveliness  of  storm 
and  terror,  is  not  denied  to  photography 
any  more  than  to  painting,  but  the  photog- 
rapher has  not  produced  a  work  of  art 
when  he  has  merely  impressed  upon  the 
sensitive  film  the  actual  position  the  waves 
have  assumed  at  some  inconceivable  point 
of  time  which  the  eye  can  never  recognize. 

When  the  ancient  Greeks  wished  to  give 
the  conception  of  motion  in  their  wonderful 
works  of  sculpture,  they  did  not  represent 
the  statue  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
muscles  were  straining  and  swelling  to  the 
effort,  which  would  give  to  the  beholder 
only  the  impression  of  pain,  which  true  art 
always  seeks  to  avoid,  but  they  sought  that 
beauty  of  repose  which  follows  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  several  movements,  when 
all  effort  has  vanished  and  only  the  grace  of 
motion  remains. 

Because  photography  has  the  power  to 
represent  the  truth  in  all  its  bareness,  are 
we  justified  in  exposing  nature  to  her  shame? 


IS  PHOTOGRAPHY  ART? 

"We  cannot  understand  why  photography 
should  receive  her  wounds  in  the  house  of 
her  friends ;  why  journals,  whose  avowed 
aim  is  to  advance  her  cause,  should  enter 
the  field  and  take  up  the  lance  against  her, 
or  why  they  should  be  inspired  with  a  wish 
to  degrade  her  to  the  level  of  the  meanest 
handicraft. 

To  constitute  a  work  of  art,  truth,  we  are 


told,  is  not  essential.  Says  one  :  "  A  certain 
extravagance  of  statement  seems  necessary 
to  effective  work,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
coarseness  of  our  faculties,  which  need  some- 
thing stronger  than  pure  truth,  as  the  or- 
dinary British  consumer  will  only  drink 
doctored  wines,  and  despises  the  genuine 
juice  of  the  grape.  Therefore  the  photo- 
graphic truth  will  alwaj's  offend  the  artistic 
sense  and  seem  false  and  inadequate." 

It  is  for  this  reason,  we  suppose,  that 
Kuskin  condemned  Church's  great  picture 
of  Niagara  when  on  exhibition  in  London, 
although  he  acknowledged  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  transcripts  of  the  facts  of  nature 
ever  painted.  We  are  told  that  a  painter 
who  does  nothing  but  paint  the  literal  facts 
of  a  landscape  as  ever}-body  sees  them,  is 
only  by  courtesy  called  an  artist.  But  we 
should  remember  that  it  was  just  this  en- 
deavor to  give  grace  and  beauty  independ- 
ent of  nature  that  effected  the  degeneracy 
of  art  until  it  reached  the  ridiculous  affecta- 
tions of  the  painters  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 

The  highest  productions  of  art — the  sub- 
lime works  of  the  masters — are  stamped  with 
the  impress  of  the  imagination,  that  faculty 
which  combines  and  harmonizes  the  literal 
facts  of  nature  without  distorting  them,  so 
as  to  produce,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation, 
which  has  no  actual  existence  ;  but  it  is  un- 
just to  banish  realism  from  art,  or  to  say  that 
a  painting  is  a  mere  mechanical  distribution 
of  colors  when  it  mirrors  the  actual  features 
of  nature.     It  is  not  only  unjust,  but  untrue. 

When  Shakespeare  describes  Dover  Cliff  : 

"  Come  on,  sir;   here's  the  place.     Stand  still. 
How  fearful  ! 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway 

air 
Show    scarce    so   gross   as   beetles.     Halfway 

down 
Hangs   one  that  gathers  samphire ;   dreadful 

trade. 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like   mice ;    and    yon   tall  anchoring 

bark 
Diminished  to  her  cock;  her  cock  a  buoy, 
Almost  too  small  for  sight." — 

there  is  not  a  trace  of  imagery;  it  is  es- 
sentially realistic,  almost  photographic  in 
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its  detail ;  and  yet,  who  will  deny  that  it  is 
poetry  ? 

Not  such  grand  poetry  as  that  in  which 
his  wonderful  imagination  has  its  full  play. 
His  imaginative  description  of  morning — 

"  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops    with    sovereign 
eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadow's  green, 
Gilding   pale    streams    with    heavenly    al- 
chemy."— 

far  transcends  it — yet  we  are  not  justified  in 
excluding  all  that  is  not  imaginative  from 
the  realm  of  poetry. 

And  so  in  art ;  realism  has  its  value,  and 
the  greatest  artists  have  not  hesitated  to  use 
it  with  wonderful  effect. 

Michael  Angelo,  whose  imaginative  fac- 
ulties were  the  most  profound,  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  realist  the  world  ever  produced. 
The  minutest  folds  in  his  drapery  and  cos- 
tumes, even  the  most  trivial  accessory, 
such  as  the  books  his  figures  hold  and  the 
desks  they  write  on,  are  as  true  to  nature  as 
photographs. 

In  one  of  his  great  works,  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  are  two  pairs  of  naked 
figures,  which  sit  on  the  architectural  pro- 
jections forming  the  sides  of  the  prophet's 
throne.  Each  pair  of  these  figures  holds 
between  them  a  large  medallion,  on  which 
is  painted  a  subject  from  the  Book  of  Kings 
or  supports  a  ponderous  festoon  of  leaves 
and  acorns.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty 
of  these  figures,  and  Michael  Angelo  has 
taken  advantage  of  their  employment  to 
represent  almost  every  kind  of  action  which 
their  position  could  suggest.  One  of  these 
seems  the  very  type  of  life  and  activity. 
He  laughs  as  he  shifts  his  ribbon  by  which 
he  supports  his  medallion  from  one  shoulder 
to  the  other ;  he  is  in  the  act  of  uncrossing 
his  legs  as  he  does  it,  and  the  great  master 
of  design  has  arrested  him  in  the  middle  of 
this  complicated,  and  to  any  other  artist 
impossible,  movement. 

An  instantaneous  photograph  by  Muy- 
bridge  could  not  seize  on  the  action  with 
more  absolute  accuracy,  and  there  is  such 
a  look  of  life  in  his  light  and  active  limbs 
that  you  almost  expect  him  to  continue  the 
movement. 


Another  laughing  figure  lifts  with  ease 
his  heavy  weight  of  leaves  and  acorns, 
while  his  fellow  looks  at  him  with  an  angry 
glance  as  he  struggles  to  raise  his  own  share 
which  has  slipped  from  his  shoulders. 

There  is  also  a  pair  conversing  over  their 
task,  and  another  pair  performing  it  with 
careless  indifference,  as  if  weary  and  unin- 
terested, and  all  these  various  pictures  are 
depicted  with  a  realism  of  expression  and 
action,  a  beauty  of  form  and  face,  an  abso- 
lute accuracy  of  anatomical  expression,  a 
splendor  of  light  and  shade  and  minuteness 
of  finish,  to  perfect  drawing  of  every  nail 
on  hand  or  foot,  and  the  graceful  turn  of 
every  lock  of  hair,  which  is  never  at  fault. 

The  draperies  of  all  his  figures  express  the 
form  of  the  limbs  in  the  most  realistic  man- 
ner. Michael  Angelo  seems  to  have  had  the 
wonderful  faculty  of  seizing  the  passing 
movement  of  a  body  with  the  accuracy  of 
a  photograph,  and  it  is  this  which  makes 
his  figures  so  wonderfully  lifelike. 

He  is  never  afraid  to  represent  truth,  and 
is  photography  to  be  degraded  to  a  mere 
handicraft  because  it  too  depicts  nature 
with  rigid  truth  and  accuracy  ?  Photog- 
raphy has  never  aspired  to  transcend  art, 
that  is,  imaginative  art.  It  has  not  the 
same  power  and  compass  even  of  realistic 
art.  It  cannot  present  the  external  world 
in  all  its  gorgeous  beauty  of  color,  but  within 
its  own  compass  of  notes  it  has  given  many 
exquisite  harmonies. 


PROFESSIONALS  AND  AMATEURS 
AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  AR- 
TISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

BY  FR.  LEYDE. 

The  first  practical  photographers  did  not 
lay  much  stress  upon  the  artistic  standing 
of  their  profession.  The  daguerrotype  and 
pantotype  were  regarded  as  very  interesting 
experiments,  and  the  experimentalists  as 
very  clever  people,  who,  by  an  easy  pro- 
cess, had  found  the  secret  for  making  money, 
while  the  lower  class  looked  upon  them  as 
a  sort  of  magicians. 

*  Translated  from  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung. 
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But  circumstances  have  changed  with 
the  times,  and  now-a-days  a  good  photog- 
rapher is  just  as  much  esteemed  as  a  good 
artist.  But  while  every  portrait  or  land- 
scape thrower-of-paint  is  honored  with  the 
title  of  artist,  the  euphonious  epithet  is 
grudgingly  accorded  to  the  photographer, 
notwithstanding  he  produces  work  of  the 
highest  artistic  quality.  To  lay  claim  even 
to  a  moiety  of  artistic  excellence,  the  pho- 
tographer must  rise  considerably  above  the 
level  of  everyday  mediocrity.  It  is  true, 
there  are  not  very  many  real  artists  in  our 
profession ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  striv- 
ing in  that  direction,  which  is  manifest  in 
the  works  recently  exhibited.  True,  there 
are  much  extravagant  posing  and  bizarre 
methods  of  lighting  in  which  the  intentions 
are  good,  although  the  desire  to  produce  a 
good  effect  is  never  accomplished. 

The  photographer  of  to-day  needs  the 
schooling  of  art  culture.  If  we  regard  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life  of  the  professional, 
we  shall  find,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that 
the  ave-rage  practical  photographer  regards 
even  a  visit  to  an  art  gallery  as  a  waste  of 
time,  not  to  mention  a  systematic  stud}'  of 
the  works  of  distinguished  artists.  The  re- 
sult is,  as  might  be  imagined,  a  total  lack 
of  appreciation  of  art  in  their  work,  and  a 
crudeness  in  the  aesthetic  province  of  their 
profession.  Scientific  photograph}'  may 
readily  dispense  with  the  aesthetic  feeling, 
but  portrait  and  landscape  photography,  to 
be  effective,  must  not  only  be  nurtured  by 
it,  but  must  depend  wholly  upon  it  for  sus- 
tenance if  it  would  grow  to  the  likeness  and 
beauty  of  art. 

Is  it  not  a  disgrace  that  professional  pho- 
tographers should  produce  so  little  of  value 
in  landscape  photography  ;  so  little  that  can 
lay  any  claim  to  artistic  feeling  or  taste  ; 
whilst  amateurs,  mere  neophytes  in  the  art, 
who  have  hardly  learned  to  use  their  ap- 
paratus to  the  best  advantage,  effect  work 
far  superior,  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
though  lacking  in  technical  excellence? 

Now,  why  is  this?  Simply  because  the 
amateur,  as  a  rule,  is  a  person  possessing 
considerable  artistic  culture,  whose  eye  is 
accustomed,  by  education,  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful,  or  whose  temperament,  the  result 
of  education,  inclines  to  the  poetic.     Hence, 


there  is  always  a  desire  to  depict  the  grand 
in  nature. 

We  shall  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
professional  photographer  is  occupied  with 
taking  a  romantically  situated  ruin,  deep  in 
some  recess  of  the  forest.  Now  what  is  the 
chief  aim;  the  paramount  purpose?  Should 
you  ask  him,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he 
will  answer  at  once,  "  to  get  the  walls  of 
the  ruin  perfectly  sharp  and  true,  with  re- 
spect to  its  lines."  The  surroundings,  he 
regards  as  mere  accessories,  which  cannot 
be  ignored,  and  hence  are  grudgingly  ad- 
mitted in  the  picture. 

But  to  the  amateur,  the  ruin  serves  only 
the  purpose  of  a  link  in  the  chain  of  sur- 
roundings, by  which  the  elements  of  beauty 
are  combined  into  a  harmonious  whole. 
His  picture  is  full  of  effect;  the  ruin  and  its 
surroundings  mutually  support  one  another  ; 
one  is  the  supplement  of  the  other.  Indi- 
vidually each  is  commonplace,  but  collect- 
ively, they  are  artistic  and  beautiful. 

In  portrait  photography,  the  amateur 
rarely  succeeds.  Seldom  are  the  effects 
satisfactory.  This  field  sprouts  all  over 
with  the  stubble  of  difficulty,  which  acts  as 
hinderances  to  his  progress,  because  an 
artistic  eye  and  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
though  dominant  here  as  in  landscape,  are 
not  alone  sufficient  to  effect  a  good  result. 
Other  faculties  are  demanded,  obtainable 
only  through  long  and  unwearied  practice, 
which  would  discourage  the  amateur,  mak- 
ing photography  anything  but  a  labor  of 
love. 

I  think  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  artistic 
feeling  amongst  professional  photographers 
is  to  be  traced  to  their  preceptors.  Those 
who  undertake  the  task  of  instructing  the 
photographic  apprentice  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  business,  have  an  eye  more  to  the  pe- 
cuniary and  practical  value  of  the  profession 
than  to  the  aesthetic.  But  I  think  they  are 
on  the  wrong  track  to  final  success.  More 
permanent  advantage  would  accrue  should 
they  aim  to  teach  the  high  importance  of 
artistic  taste,  as  well  as  technical  excellence, 
to  those  under  their  charge.  Let  time  as 
well  as  money  be  given  to  the  apprentice, 
that  he  may  frequently  visit  the  galleries  of 
paintings  or  collections  of  works  of  art;  or 
even  encourage  his   visits   to  the  theatre, 
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directing  him  to  notice  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  dress  and  drapery  there  displayed  ; 
and  the  tasteful  scenic  decoration.  By  this 
means  his  imagination  will  be  excited,  and 
his  energies  stimulated  to  the  production  of 
good  work,  which  shall  more  than  a  hun- 
dred fold  repay  the  trifling  expenditure. 
Little  attention  is  paid  by  the  apprentice 
or  master  to  the  production  of  the  other  arts, 
and  to  their  great  disadvantage.  The 
painter  and  the  sculptor  understand  how 
to  profit  from  the  labors  of  photography, 
and  to  reproduce  nature  in  all  her  beauty 
unadorned. 

Collections  of  art  works  from  nature  are 
accessible  to  all.  How  few  photographers 
care  to  collect  works  of  this  kind.  They 
are  of  the  greatest  value.  Even  wood-cuts 
from  our  best  journals  and  magazines  afford 
excellent  studies. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  these  few  lines 
will  arouse  each  photographer,  who  has 
hitherto  treated  the  subject  with  cool  indif- 
ference, or  of  small  worth,  to  a  true  sense 
of  the  importance  of  an  artistic  culture  for 
themselves  and  their  calling. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA* 

Of  the  many  interesting  subjects  brought 
before  the  convention  held  at  Milwaukee,  I 
must  give  special  prominence  to  the  lecture 
on  Egypt,  delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  illustrated  with 
photographic  views  projected  by  the  magic 
lantern. 

Mr.  Wilson  spent  the  winter  before  last 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
carried  with  him  a  photographic  equipment 
of  dry  plates,  cameras,  etc.  He  penetrated 
into  a  region  which  travellers  regard  as 
very  dangerous,  that  is  to  say,  the  rock- 
built  city  of  Arabia,  Petra. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  after  his  depar- 
ture that  a  caravan  of  English  travellers 
was  attacked  by  the  wild  native  Bedouins, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  murdered, 
among  whom  was  the  distinguished  scholar 
Prof.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Wilson,  however,   in  spite  of  these 

*  Translated  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  H. 
W.  Vogel  to  the  Photographische  Mittheilungen, 
of  Berlin,  Germany. 


dangers,  and  at  an  outlay  of  considerable 
money,  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  num- 
ber of  negatives  of  subjects  at  which  the 
camera  had  never  before  been  pointed. 

Not  alone  to  Petra  did  he  confine  his 
labors ;  but  he  travelled  over  Sinai,  the 
Holy  Land,  and  throughout  Egypt,  from 
the  Delia  to  beyond  the  Second  Cataract. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  very  successful  in  his 
enterprise.  The  pictures  are  remarkably 
beautiful.  A  number  were  on  exhibition, 
and  were  amongst  the  best  landscape  work 
shown  at  the  exposition.  But  still  more 
interesting  than  these  paper  prints  were  the 
magic  lantern  slides.  The  lime-light  was 
made  use  of,  and  worked  admirably.  The 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  are  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale  in  America  and 
compressed  into  strong  cylinders,  and  may 
be  purchased  at  so  much  per  cubic  foot. 
Americans  have  wholly  discarded  gas-bags 
and  the  like.  The  cylinders  are  connected 
with  the  lime-light  by  means  of  India- 
rubber  tubes.  Mr.  Wilson  used  a  10J  focal 
length  Darlot  lens  for  enlarging  his  pict- 
ures, projecting  the  image  upon  a  screen 
through  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred 
feet. 

The  apparatus  was  placed  behind  the 
spectator.  An  assistant,  who  was  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  order  in  which 
the  slides  should  be  shown,  operated  the 
lantern.  The  disk  of  light  upon  the  screen 
was  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  long 
focus  had  the  advantage  of  giving  a  very 
flat  field,  so  that  the  sharpness  of  the  pict- 
ure decreased  but  little  even  at  the  borders 
of  the  view.  Mr.  Wilson  could  therefore 
show  a  great  many  objects  in  their  natural 
dimensions,  as  statues,  capitals,  pillars,  and 
even  whole  buildings,  men  often  appearing 
in  heroic  size. 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  spec- 
tators was  extraordinary,  heightened  by  the 
excellent  manner  of  delivery  of  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  exhibited  these  pictures 
with  great  success  in  different  parts  of 
America.  He  has  three  lectures :  1.  Egypt ; 
2.  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  Sinai ;  3.  Palestine. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Wilson,  ere  long, 
will  deliver  his  lectures  in  Europe. 

The  negatives  were  made  on  Carbutt's 
plates — the  slower  kind. 
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While  speaking  of  dry  plates,  I  may 
mention  an  interesting  tableau  by  Cramer, 
of  St.  Louis,  taken  by  Kruger  (late  of  New 
York),  an  old  member  of  the  Association. 
It  represents,  in  a  sort  of  mosaic  picture, 
the  progress  of  photography,  from  Daguerre 
to  the  days  of  dry  plates.  Above  all,  float- 
ing as  a  picture  of  the  future,  is  a  little  child 
blowing  a  soap-bubble,  with  the  inscription, 
What  next  ?  (See  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapher for  October.) 

Cramer's  plates  have  great  renown. 

I  may  also  mention  that  my  scholar,  Mr. 
Jahr,  has  succeeded  in  taking  by  moonlight 
the  Garfield  monument. 

Beneath  the  clear  sky  of  America  quite 
different  instantaneous  work  is  obtained 
from  that  taken  in  the  murky  atmosphere 
of  Europe.  The  most  astounding  things  I 
beheld  were  the  pictures  of  Lincoln,  of 
Cambridgeport,  on  7  by  9  inch  plates, 
taken  by  means  of  Voigtlander's  Euryscope, 
No.  3.  They  represent  sailboats — filling 
almost  the  entire  picture — in  full  sail,  taken 
on  the  shadow  side.  The  details  are  as 
truly  preserved  in  the  lights  as  in  the 
shadows.  The  plates  were  Eastman's.  I 
shall  bring  copies  of  the  pictures  with 
me. 

The  same  plates  are  used  by  Kent,  of 
Rochester,  who  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  next  convention.  Mr.  Kent  is 
a  thorough  workman,  and  is  not  afraid  of 
any  difficulty.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
productions  were  life-size  pictures,  taken 
directly.  They  were  obtained  in  a  good 
light,  with  Dallmeyer's  rapid  rectilinear 
lens,  on  thirty  to  fifty  seconds'  exposure. 

Mora  is  perhaps  the  best  known  to  Euro- 
peans of  American  photographers.  He  sent 
a  whole  series  of  pictures  to  Europe,  which 
excited  much  attention  by  their  technical 
beauties  and  well-chosen  models.  Many  of 
his  large-size  pictures  of  stage  beauties  are 
extraordinary.  Mora  was  also  represented 
at  Milwaukee,  his  exhibits  leaving  nothing 
further  to  be  desired. 

The  most  magnificent  display  at  Milwau- 
kee, I  think,  was  Seavey's.  A  gigantic 
frame,  in  the  renaissance  style,  enclosed 
nine  pictures,  in  which  Seavey's  artistic  back- 
grounds were  used.  These  pictures  were  : 
1.  Sarony ;   2.  Rockwood;    3.  Anderson;  4. 


Pach;    5.   Ritz   &  Hastings;    6.  Mora;    7. 
Falk  ;  8.  Moreno  ;  9.  Gilbert  &  Bacon. 

Sarony  distinguished  himself  as  a  virtuoso 
in  posing,  and  as  a  clever  artist.  Many  of 
the  poses  were  characterized  as  theatrical. 
It  is  quite  an  original  idea  to  represent 
portraits  as  statues  and  busts.  Scholten  has 
accomplished  some  like  excellent  results  by 
a  different  method.  Sarony  showed  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  artist  in  every  pro- 
duction. 

Mora's  pictures  from  the  great  masked 
ball  given  by  Vanderbilt  in  New  York,  are 
worthy  of  special  mention.  The  costumes, 
though  not  displaying  the  excellent  taste  of 
those  we  saw  at  the  silver  wedding  of  our 
Crown  Prince,  equalled  them  in  splendor. 
Unfortunately,  the  harmony  of  these  pict- 
ures was  too  often  disturbed  by  distracting 
objects  in  the  foreground,  and  superfluous 
decorations. 

A  new  power  in  New  York  is  Anderson. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  he  is  emulating  dis- 
tinguished models  in  the  art. 

Ritz  &  Hastings  have  demonstrated 
that  Boston  is  not  behind  other  cities  in  the 
photographic  art. 

Pach,  of  New  York,  has  produced  some 
grand  cloud  pictures  and  beautiful  interior 
views. 

Falk  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  take  ex- 
cellent pictures  of  scenes  from  the  stage  by 
means  of  the  electric  light. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  electric  light 
is  better  managed  in  Berlin  than  in  New 
York. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
many  excellent  pictures. 

Seavey,  the  distinguished  background  ar- 
tist, from  whom  we  have  learned  much, 
has  introduced  a  number  of  foreground 
pieces,  as  garden  walls,  painted  grass  car- 
pets, and  meadow  foreground,  with  stream. 

Scholten's  pictures,  intended  for  the  ex- 
position, never  got  further  than  Chicago. 
I,  however,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
there,  and  must  say  that  it  is  impossible  to 
exceed  them  in  fineness  of  tone  and  tech- 
nical perfection. 

More  in  my  next  letter. 

H.  W.  Yogel. 


Mosaics  for  1884  is  the  best  yet. 
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DOTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Long  Distance  Photography. — Mr.  E. 
Banks,  photographer,  of  Manchester  and 
Blackpool,  has  sent  us  a  remarkable  photo- 
graph (carte-de  visite  size)  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  Hills,  taken  from  the  south  pier  Black- 
pool, a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 

The  original  negative,  he  tells  us,  was  taken 
on  May  17,  the  hills  being  discernible  from 
Blackpool  at  sunset  during  the  early  summer 
only,  and  was  so  small  that  it  had  to  be 
many  times  enlarged  to  produce  even  the 
little  picture  before  us. 

Quite  independent  of  its  unique  character 
as  a  photograph,  it  presents  a  charming 
bijou  view  of  the  sea  and  far-distant  moun- 
tains with  shipping  in  foreground  and  mid- 
dle distance. — Liver-pool  Daily  Post. 

The  Nene  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna,  speaks 
of  a  photograph  taken  by  Herr  Bobert 
Hasnel,  of  Bohemia,  of  a  flash  of  lightning, 
showing  actually  its  contact  with  the  earth 
and  the  nature  of  its  discharge. 

The  landscape  was  photographed  at  the 
same  time,  and  from  it  a  calculation  has 
been  made  of  the  length  of  the  flash.  It  is 
said  to  be  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred 
metres,  or  over  a  mile  ;  pretty  good,  for  an 
electric  spark. 

Dr.  Stolze  warns  photographers  not  to 
place  too  much  reliance  upon  colored  spirit 
flame  in  the  dark-room ;  like  the  flame,  for 
instance,  produced  by  alcohol  in  which 
bromide  of  strontium  has  been  dissolved. 
This  salt  dissolved  in  alcohol  will  impart  to 
the  spirit  lamp  a  flame  innocuous  under 
most  circumstances,  but  then,  if  the  light 
does  no  harm,  it  is  so  faint  as  to  do  no  good 
either. 

There  is  an  entirely  new  field  opened 
to  the  usefulness  of  photography.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  it  will  be  made  use  of  by 
the  physiologist  to  study  the  functions  of 
the  internal  organs  of  the  body  in  health 
and  in  disease. 

The  photographing  of  the  vocal  chords 
has  been  successfully  accomplished.  In  the 
Journal  of  the  Microscopic  Society  there 
are  some  interesting  engravings  of  appa- 
ratus invented   by    Herr    Leiter    and   Dr. 


Mikulicz,  by  which  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
are  illuminated  by  the  electric  light  and 
examined  with  the  aid  of  lenses.  The  source 
of  ilumination  is  placed  at  one  end  of  a  bent 
tube  which  is  inserted  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  image  conveyed  through  a  prism  to  the 
eye  of  the  examiner,  the  prism  acting  like 
a  reflector.  In  the  same  paper  Dr.  Oliver 
describes  a  method  of  examining  the  liver 
by  means  of  a  small  Swan  incandescent 
lamp,  which  is  said  to  be  an  improvement 
on  Leiter's  method,  the  lamp  giving  better 
light  and  less  heat. 

The  editor  of  the  Photographic  News 
remarks:  "Whatever  can  be  seen  by  the 
eye  may  also  be  photographed,  granting,  of 
course,  that  the  illuminator  is  of  sufficient 
actinic  quality ;  the  photographing  of  the 
interior  of  the  stomach  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  but  a  small  matter  of  ingenuity 
in  regard  to  the  apparatus." 

A  Novel  Application  of  Photogra- 
phy.— Photographers,  as  we  all  know,  have 
been  trying  to  perfect  the  production  of 
pictures  in  oil  and  color,  or  upon  stone  and 
metal,  from  which  prints  may  be  produced 
by  an  ordinary  press.  But  a  step  further 
has  been  taken.  The  public  is  no  longer 
satisfied  with  having  impressions  on  such 
inert  and  lifeless  substances  as  zinc  or  stone, 
but  the  fair  dames  must  receive  images 
directly  upon  their  own  beautiful  skins. 
•  In  Paris  one  of  these  impressionists  drives 
a  thriving  trade,  his  atelier  being  thronged 
from  morn  to  dewy  eve  with  troops  of 
enthusiastic  patrons,  particularly  of  the 
softer  sex.  The  new  discovery  is  hailed  as 
a  valuable  acquisition  by  many  a  fair  maiden , 
who  can  thus  carry  with  her  the  image  of 
her  beloved,  perhaps  nearest  her  heart, 
though  he  may  be  far  away. — Photo.  Archiv. 

Comet  Photographs. — Six  photographs 
of  the  late  comet  which  were  taken  at  the 
observatory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
D.  Gill,  were  sent  to  the  Paris  Observatory 
and  presented  to  the  Academy  by  Admiral 
Monchez,  who  pronounced  them  the  finest 
he  had  seen.  The  stars  in  the  centre  of  the 
image  are  reduced  to  a  point  of  remarkable 
sharpness,  in  spite  of  the  very  long  duration 
of   the  exposure,   which  amounted  to  one 
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hundred  and  forty  minutes  for  the  sixth 
negative.  More  than  fifty  stars  are  seen 
through  the  tail  of  the  comet.  The  slight 
increase  in  the  diameter  which  is  observed 
in  the  stars  remote  from  the  centre,  is  due 
to  the  employment  of  an  apparatus  with  too 
short  a  focus.  The  fine  result  is  explained 
by  the  well-known  skill  of  the  photographer 
and  the  purity  of  the  South  African  sky. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  encourages 
the  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  make 
excellent  celestial  charts  by  photography. 

Astro-photographic  Studies.  — Since 
1874,  C.  V.  Zenger  has  made  photographs 
of  the  sun  with  an  astro-photographic  appa- 
ratus constructed  by  Browning.  He  oper- 
ated with  an  ethereal  solution  of  chlorophyl, 
from  which  he  extracted  a  compound  by 
tr<>ating  it  with  sulphuric  ether  and  dried 
peppermint.  He  thus  obtained  a  deep-green 
liquid,  which  could  be  reduced  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  ether  to  a  friable,  black,  and 
aromatic  substance,  which  contains  ethereal 
oil  of  mint.  By  benzine,  pure  alcohol,  and 
para fB no,  three  coloring  matters  can  be 
separated:  green  chlorophyl,  indigo-blue 
cyanophyl,  and  reddish-yellow  xanthophyl. 
Each  of  the  substances  has  its  special  ab- 
sorption-spectrum ;  when  united  they  absorb 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Tn 
this  manner  he  succeeded  in  representing 
the  solar  corona  and  the  chromosphere, 
sometimes  with  a  reddish  or  yellowish  cnl<>r, 
when  the  sky  was  very  clear  and  cloudless. 
He  even  obtained  the  representation  of  a 
solar  halo,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1875, 
with  all  the  colors  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
these  colors  remain  still  unchanged.  He 
obtained  a  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
showing  the  lines  from  A  to  H,  and  even  to 
J  and  M,  when  he  used  his  quartz  dispersion 
parallelepiped  and  quartz  oculars  or  photo- 
graphic lenses.  On  March  5,  1875,  he 
observed,  during  a  heavy  wind,  some  special 
phenomena  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  zones  of  absorption.  The  sun's  disk  was 
surrounded  by  sharply  defined  elliptic  zones, 
showing  in  the  negative  with  snowy  white- 
ness. Many  of  the  photographs  which  were 
taken  upon  that  day  showed  the  phenomenon 
which  ceased  only  with  the  tempest.  In 
repeating  the  experiment,  he  finds  that  these 


appearances  are  always  manifested  before 
and  during  heavy  gusts  ;  he  has  also  found, 
during  nine  years  of  daily  observation,  that 
the  phenomena  are  repeated  regularly,  at 
intervals  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  days,  and 
that  they  indicate  the  approach  of  the  storm 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  even 
before  the  barometer  or  the  magnetic  needle 
has  shown  an}7  signs  of  disturbance.  In 
examining  observations  which  have  been 
extended  over  long  periods,  covering  twenty 
years  at  stations  in  Greenwich,  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Windsor  in  Australia,  he  finds 
cycles  of  from  12.7  to  13.1  days  in  storms 
and  rainfalls.  He  also  finds  similar  cycles 
in  aurora  borealis,  solar  photographs,  Amer- 
ican cyclones,  Chinese  typhoons,  falls  of 
bolides  and  meteorites,  perihelia  of  comets, 
and  earthquakes. — Joum  Frank.  Inst. 


SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 


Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.— The  regular  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  7,  1883. 
The  President,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bates,  in  the 
Chair.    Twenty-nine  members  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Corlies,  showing  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  S415.96,  was  read  and  approved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  showed  thirty-four  new  mem- 
bers added  to  the  Society  during  the  year — 
the  largest  number  ever  elected  in  one  year. 
There  were  three  resignations.  Twenty-one 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  nine  journals  were 
added  to  the  library.  They  reported  that  the 
new  Marcy  Sciopticon  and  Dallmeyer  lens 
were  ready  for  exhibition  after  the  meeting ; 
and  that  the  presentation  pictures  were 
ready  for  distribution.  They  also  recom- 
mended the  use  of  a  question  box,  to  be  kept 
in  the  room,  with  the  understanding  that 
any  communications  found  therein  would 
be  read  at  each  regular  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President. — Joseph  W.  Bates. 

Vice-Presidents. — George  W.  Hewitt,  D. 
A.  Partridge. 
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Treasurer. — S.  Fisher  Corlies. 
Secretary. — Charles  K.  Pancoast. 
Executive   Committee. — Samuel    M.   Fox, 
Ellerslie  Wallace,  Jr.,  Samuel  Castner,  Jr. 
Committee  on  Excursions. — Charles.  Bar- 
rington,  William  Hacker,  Francis  T.  Fas- 
sitt. 

Committee  on  Revision  of  Minutes. — John 
C.  Browne,  George  B.  Wood,  Charles  K. 
Pancoast. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Pancoast  was  read,  an- 
nouncing his  probable  absence  abroad  for 
several  months,  and  requesting  to  withdraw 
his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  secretary- 
ship. The  election  having  taken  place,  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Bedfield  was  appointed  Secretary 
pro  tern.,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  Minutes. 

Mr.  David  Pepper  was  elected  an  active 
member  of  the  Society,  and  six  gentlemen 
were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  Brown  asked  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  holding  a  reunion  of 
some  sort  in  commemoration  of  the  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Society,  which  occurs  Nov.  26th. 

Mr.  Corlies  stated  that  the  rooms  of  the 
Penn  Club  could  be  had  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  Messrs. 
Corlies,  Graff,  and  Barrington,  as  a  com- 
mittee, to  arrange  for  the  celebration. 

Mr.  Bell  showed  a  convenient  changing- 
lantern  for  dry  plates,  consisting  of  a  candle- 
stick fitted  with  an  Argand  chimney,  cov- 
ered at  the  top  with  a  tin  cap,  preventing 
egress  of  light  at  that  part.  The  chimney 
could  be  of  either  ruby  glass,  or  white  glass 
covered  with  a  cylinder  of  orange  post-office 
paper.  Mr.  Bell  and  others  believed  that 
orange  light  was  fully  as  safe  as  ruby,  and 
much  easier  for  the  eyes.  The  fogging  of 
the  earlier  gelatine  plates,  he  thought,  was 
due  more  to  faults  in  the  emulsion  than  to 
the  color  of  the  light  used. 

Mr.  Bell  attributed  the  frilling  of  some 
gelatine  plates  to  the  practice  of  cutting 
the  smaller  sizes  from  larger  plates  after 
coating.  Mr.  McCollin  said  that  all  small 
plates  were  so  made.  Dr.  Jordan  had  had 
the  same  trouble  with  plates  of  the  brand 
used  by  Mr.  Bell,  but  with  none  of  the 
many  other  brands  he  had  tried. 


Mr.  Bell  could  prevent  the  frilling  of  cut 
plates  by  the  use  of  a  five  grain  solution  of 
chrome  alum  before  development. 

Mr.  Wallace  said  that  beer  had  been  re- 
commended in  a  German  journal  to  prevent 
frilling. 

Mr.  Wood  showed  a  beautiful  6J  x  8£ 
camera,  with  very  convenient  adjustments, 
made  by  Hare,  of  London. 

Mr.  Smith  showed  Lieut.  Sedgewick 
Pratt's  picture  of  a  ten-inch  mortar  shell, 
taken  just  after  leaving  the  gun  ;  estimated 
exposure,  ^uth  of  a  second.  He  had  tried 
the  new  hydrokinone  developer,  finding 
one  grain  to  the  ounce,  with  ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  to  yield  fiat  negatives, 
with  greenish  fog.  An  aqueous  solution 
with  either  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphite  of 
soda  made  fair  negatives,  but  apparently  no 
better  than  the  pyro  development.  With 
sulphite  of  soda  the  solution  kept  clear  sev- 
eral days. 

Mr.  W.  D.  H.  Wilson  called  attention  to 
a  circular  relating  to  an  exhibition  to  be 
held  November  15th,  by  the  Boston  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

Eobt.  S.  Redfield, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

« 

Association  of  Operative  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York. — Vice-President 
Powers  in  the  chair. 

The  British  Journal,  Photographic  News, 
Photographic  Times,  Anthony's  Bulletin, 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  St.  Louis 
Photographer,  etc.,  were  received  with 
thanks. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  was  dis- 
posed of,  the  literary  committee  announced, 
as  the  subject  for  discussion,  Temperature  of 
the  Operating  Room. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  introduc- 
ing the  subject  said :  Temperature  influences 
all  chemical  action ;  when  far  below  the 
freezing  point  such  action  ceases,  and  when 
very  high  it  is  neither  a  supporter  nor  an 
accelerator.  Certain  degrees  of  temperature 
are  necessary  to  our  comfort,  in  fact,  to  our 
own  very  existence.  High  temperature 
expands,  low  temperature  contracts  matter. 
These  laws  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  photographers,  they  must  be  observed  at 
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every  operation  we  perform.  The  operator 
proper,  the  printer,  retoucher,  and  finisher, 
in  fact,  every  hand  in  a  photographic  shop 
is  subject  to  them,  and  for  these  reasons  it 
is  well  to  suppose  that  all  of  you  will  be 
able  to  make  some  remarks,  and  take  an 
active  part  in  discussing  the  subject. 

Mr.  Grenier  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  with  very  cold  silver  baths  when 
he  was  in  Canada.  He  did  not  think  exces- 
sive cold  influences  photographic  chemicals 
as  much  as  generally  believed.  In  very 
cold  weather  he  has  used  his  bath  quite 
acid,  and  with  good  effect ;  in  higher  tem- 
perature less  acid  is  requisite.  An  increase 
of  acid  is  necessary  when  temperature 
decreases. 

Mr.  Hubbard. — The  operating  rooms 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  too  cold  in 
winter  time  for  the  production  of  good 
negatives.  Low  temperature  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  operator.  If  pro- 
prietors  would  exercise  better  judgment  in 
this  direction,  more  profit  to  them  and  in- 
creased comfort  to  the  operator  would  follow. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck  had  been  called  upon 
last  winter  to  visit  a  well-known  gallery  in 
this  city.  Great  difficulties  had  been  en- 
countered there:  flat  and  feeble  negatives, 
pinholes,  streaks,  and  all  possible  defects 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  He  advised  a 
very  simple  remedy;  heating  and  keeping 
the  premises  at  a  temperature  of  70°  Fahr., 
which  proved  to  be  a  radical  cure  for  the 
evil. 

Mr.  Coonley. — Cold  weather  may  pro- 
duce anything  but  flat  negatives.  He  thought 
low  temperature  made  negatives  hard,  and 
required  a  great  deal  longer  exposure. 
When  a  bath  is  of  70°  Fahr.,  it  is  capable  of 
keeping  in  solution  the  amount  of  iodide  of 
silver  necessary  to  proper  action  ;  if  below 
that  point,  the  iodide  is  separated,  remains 
suspended  in  the  bath,  and  settles  eventually 
upon  the  collodion  plate.  This  is  the  true 
cause  of  pinholes  in  cold  weather.  Very 
warm  weather  has  just  the  opposite  effect: 
there  is  a  want  of  vigor  and  strength  in  the 
negative,  the  high  lights  are  but  feebly 
indicated,  there  is  no  contrast  or  modulation, 
only  a  general  flatness. 

Mr.  Baumgarten. — It  is  difficult  to  judge 


of  the  influence  of  temperature  in  photo- 
graphic matters;  even  when  the  thermometer 
indicates  the  degrees  required,  we  may 
still  be  disappointed  in  the  results  obtained. 
We  must  take  in  account  not  only  the  tem- 
perature of  the  matter  under  consideration, 
but  also  that  of  surrounding  matter.  A 
negative  prepared  for  retouching  may  be 
considered  just  right,  but  difficulties  may 
arise  when  taken  into  the  hand.  The  per- 
spiring hands  and  body  of  the  retoucher  may 
cause  a  deposit  of  moisture  upon  the  cool 
glass  plate,  to  the  detriment  of  the  parts 
already  retouched.  Oftentimes  work  nearly 
finished  had  to  be  done  over  again  for  that 
|  reason. 

Mr.  Heckel. — It  has  been  said  that  the 
troublesome  tears  occurring  sometimes  on 
silvered  paper  when  drying,  are  caused  by 
too  strong  a  silver  bath.  Tears  will  also 
occur  in  a  very  cold  drying  room  ;  remove 
the  paper  to  a  proper  temperature,  and 
tears  will  not  trouble  you  again. 

Mr.  Powers. — Mosaics  for  1881  says 
that  a  very  hot  brick  in  the  fuming  box 
will  produce  measles.  I  find  that  just  the 
opposite  cause  will  produce  such  effects. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck. — Mosaics  is  correct 
in  a  measure.  Paper  fumed  over  a  hot 
brick  becomes  very  dry  on  its  lower  end, 
upon  which  steam  arising  from  the  aqua 
ammonia  will  deposit,  producing  an  uneven 
state  of  dryness,  and  finally  causing  measles. 

Mr.  Hubbard. — Paper  fumed  in  a  moist 
state  will  always  show  measles. 

Mr.  Grenier. — Insufficient  fuming  will 
also  make  paper  measley. 

Mr.  Powers  — When  during  the  print- 
ing process  negatives  are  subjected  to  varying 
temperatures,  they  will  attract  moisture  to 
themselves,  and  also  to  paper.  The  careful 
printer  must  necessarily  lose  much  time, 
trying  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  such 
negatives,  before  again  placing  paper  under 
them.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  consists 
simply  in  having  the  working  room  of  an 
even  temperature.  This  axiom,  I  hope,  will 
be  well  considered  by  our  employers. 

Mr.  Ehrmann. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  only  a  small  minority  of  our  employers 
comprehend  the  importance  of  well-warmed 
operating  rooms.  In  all  such  cases  the 
operator  and  printer  are  the  greatest  suf- 
26 
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ferers.  They  may  have  the  best  abilities, 
and  the  best  intentions  to  fulfil  their  duties 
to  the  employer,  and  to  do  justice  to  them- 
selves. But  when  such  obstacles  are  placed 
in  their  way,  they  are,  to  say  the  least, 
powerless.  I  wish  that  some  of  the  gentle- 
men referred  to  were  able  to  feel  the 
mental  and  physical  sufferings  some  of 
us  have  been  subjected  to  during  severe 
winters. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck. — It  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  all  of  us  to  witness  the  progress  of 
our  art,  and  how  we  all,  young  and  old,  com- 
bine to  realize  the  objects  we  have  in  view. 
Comparing  the  young  with  the  old,  I  will 
say  that  we,  the  older  members,  have  always 
tried  to  acquaint  you  with  our  experience  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  often  learned 
from  you.  Your  ideas  are  naturally  full  of 
power,  and  more  susceptible  of  any  thing  new 
coming  before  us;  new  theories  are  more 
readily  comprehended  and  digested  by 
young  people.  That  is  of  a  great  favor  to 
our  younger  members. 

One  of  the  recent  improvements  in  dry- 
plate  work  is  an  invention  by  Prof.  Newton. 
He  accelerates  pyro.  and  soda  developer  by 
means  of  iodide  of  mercury  (two  or  three 
minims  to  the  ounce)  of  a  solution  of  sixty 
grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  and  ninety  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium  in  one  ounce  of  water.  By 
these  means  he  reduces  the  time  of  exposure 
from  thirty-three  to  twenty  per  cent. 

Me.  Emil  Spahn,  of  Newark,  exhibited 
a  camera  box  and  plate-holder,  the  latter 
equally  applicable  to  dry  and  wet  plates. 
The  arrangements  are  novelties  in  every 
respect,  and  of  great  practical  value. 

Mr.  Coonley  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Spahn 's  camera  is  the  most  perfect  and 
complete  camera  which  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  the  work  of  an  intelligent  me- 
chanic and  practical  photographer,  who 
well  understood  the  wants  of  photographers. 
Everything  in  and  about  it  is  practical. 

Messrs.  Schaidner,  Grenier,  Hubbard, 
Acker,  and  Ehrmann  made  favorable  re- 
marks regarding  the  camera  exhibited. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

Chas.  Ehrmann, 

Secretary. 


REDUCTION  OF  TOO  STRONGLY 

DEVELOPED  GELATINE 

NEGATIVES.* 

The  intensification  of  gelatine  negatives 
when  thin  and  weak,  does  not,  now-a-days, 
present  any  peculiar  difficulty,  but  when  a 
strongly  developed  plate  looms  up  as  a  re- 
doubtable opponent,  offering  combat  to  the 
Knight  of  the  Dark- Boom,  its  reduction  is 
a  matter  worthy  of  a  feat  of  arms. 

How  often  the  necessity  occurs  to  reduce 
these  strong  and  defiant  fellows  and  the 
great  importance  it  is  to  weaken  them  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Eder  devotes  an 
entire  chapter  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Theory  and  Practice  to  this  very  subject. 
There  is  a  host  of  remedies  offered,  and  yet 
we  are  in  a  dilemma  to  know  exactly  what 
to  do  in  any  case,  inasmuch  as  even  the 
best  of  those  brought  forward  do  not  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  estimating  the  de- 
gree of  reduction,  whilst  many,  for  instance, 
like  the  chloride  or  iodide  of  iron,  seize  on 
the  shadows  too  quickly,  and  therefore' make 
negatives  which  are  harsh  and  coarse. 

I  am,  therefore,  reminded  of  an  excel- 
lent method,  which  I  finally  got  hold  of 
after  a  diligent  search.  It  is  that  recom- 
mended by  Schuren,  of  Hamburg  —  the 
chloride  of  copper,  which  is  made  simply 
by  mixing  common  salt  with  blue  vitriol — 
sulphate  of  copper.  If  such  a  solution, 
diluted,  is  poured  upon  a  dense  negative,  or 
upon  such  parts  of  it  as  are  too  dense,  it 
will  be  found  to  work  admirably.  The 
chloride  of  copper  yields  a  portion  of  its 
chlorine  to  the  metallic  silver  of  the  nega- 
tive, forming  a  thin  layer  of  silver  chloride, 
the  copper  itself  being  reduced  to  a  sub- 
chloride.  This  thin  film  is  easily  dissi- 
pated by  dipping  the  plate  in  fixing  bath,  a 
uniformly  weakened  negative  resulting. 

So  far,  this  method  has  yielded  satisfactory 
results,  but  the  double  operation  and  the 
impossibility  of  judging  justly  before  the 
second  fixing  of  the  negative  make  it  a 
somewhat  tedious  operation,  so  that  a 
method  which  carries  on  the  work  before 
the  eyes  would  deserve  the  preference  if  its 
results  should  prove  as  good.     A   method 

*  Translated  from  the  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung. 
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which  will  satisfy  all  wishes  in  this  respect, 
cheap,  simple,  and  secure,  and  completely 
under  control,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to 
work  rapidly  or  slowly  at  pleasure,  and  give 
the  best  results  withal,  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 

My  friend  Kothe,  of  Cassel,  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  green  crystals  sometimes  formed  in  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  if  dissolved  in 
hyposulphite,  form  an  excellent  reducing 
agent  for  too  densely  developed  (not  inten- 
sified) negatives.  I  tried  his  formula  and 
confirmed  his  statements ;  nevertheless  I  per- 
sisted in  the  old  method  of  chloride  of  cop- 
per, because  I  was  used  to  it,  and,  moreover, 
I  may  add,  I  had  spoiled  some  negatives 
with  the  iron  salt.  But  later,  on  obtaining 
more  of  the  green  crystals  in  the  process  of 
restoration  of  the  oxalate  developer,  I  did 
not  throw  them  away,  but  tried  the  experi- 
ment again,  and  this  time  with  considerably 
more  vim,  and  now  I  am  so  satisfied  and 
confident,  from  a_  practical  as  well  as  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  that  I  am  re- 
solved to  make  the  facts  known  for  the  good 
of  the  profession.  I  therefore  recommend 
it  to  my  professional  brethren  as  the  most 
excellent,  absolutely  safe  method  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 

Moreover,  the  preparation  of  the  green 
crystals  according  to  my  formula  is  so  sim- 
ple that  any  one,  even  though  he  be  up  to 
his  ears  in  business,  will  not  miss  the  time 
in  its  preparation. 

"When  the  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate  de- 
veloper is  made,  a  yellowish  powder  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  by  the  excess  of  iron, 
which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  neutral 
oxalate  of  potassa,  and  hence  forms  the 
combination  so  important  to  us — the  ferro- 
oxalate  of  potassa.  We  have,  however,  a 
second  combination  from  oxalate  of  iron 
and  oxalate  of  potassa  the  beautiful  emerald- 
green  crystals,  a  combination  of  oxalates  of 
iron  and  potassa  (kalium  ferridoxalate), 
which  is  much  more  stable  than  the  kalium 
ferro-oxalate,  and  which  may,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  be  formed  directly  from 
oxidation  of  the  latter.  A  portion  is  pro- 
duced on  using  the  developer  and  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  but 
mostly  so  mixed   with  basic  iron  salt  and 


ferro-oxalate,  that  no  trace  of  the  beautiful 
green  color  is  perceptible,  forming  merely 
a  muddy-brown  liquid. 

To  form  the  green  crystals  spoken  of,  a 
chemist  would  take  freshly  precipitated  and 
washed  ferrum  hydroxide,  dissolved  in  bin- 
oxalate  of  potassa,  and  allow  it  to  crystal- 
lize, but  we  should  use  only  old  developer, 
and  with  greater  advantage,  obtaining  the 
green  crystals  as  a  by-product. 

Protoxide  of  iron  (FeO)  contains  one  atom 
of  iron  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  the 
sesquioxide  (F203)  two  atoms  of  iron  to  three 
of  oxygen,  or  one  to  one  and  a  half.  But 
just  as  the  sesquioxide  contains  one  and  a 
half  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  protoxide, 
so  the  sesquioxalate  of  iron,  or  ferrioxalate, 
containsF203,3(C203),oroneandahalf  times 
as  much  oxalic  acid  as  the  ferro-oxalate, 
FeOC203.  So  also  is  the  case  with  the  double 
salt  of  iron  and  potassa  ;  the  green  crystals 
of  sesquioxalate  of  potassa  (Fe203,3C203  -j- 
3(KO,C203)  +  6HO)  likewise  contain  one 
and  a  half  times  as  much  oxalate  of  potassa 
as  the  crystallized  gold-yellow  (kalium 
ferro-oxalate)  protoxalate :  FeO,C203  -f- 
KOC203  +  HO. 

Now  since  we  have  in  our  developer,  the 
fresh  as  well  as  that  which  has  been  used, 
enough  oxalate  of  potassa,  but  not  enough 
oxalic  acid  to  transform  the  ferro-oxalate 
into  ferridoxalate,  it  is  clear,  according  to 
the  above  chemical  formula?,  that  one-half 
as  much  more  oxalic  acid  must  be  added 
as  was  originally  in  combination  with  the 
iron  to  obtain  the  green  salt  spoken  of. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  practical 
method  for  obtaining  the  green  sesquioxa- 
late of  potassa  (kalium  ferridoxalate)  from 
the  old  developer. 

To  every  litre  of  old  developer,  sixteen 
grammes  of  dried  crystallized  oxalic  acid 
are  added  ;  and  the  flask  with  the  reddish- 
brown  precipitate,  which  is  allowed  to  re- 
main with  the  necessary  precautions,  put  in 
hot  water.  After  repeated  shaking,  and 
when  the  oxalic  acid  is  all  dissolved,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
red  deposit  has  been  dissolved  on  longer 
heating  in  the  flask,  or  on  pouring  out  into 
a  porcelain  dish  the  residue  is  finally  dis- 
solved. The  last  remnant  will  disappear  on 
adding  a  few  grammes  of  oxalate  of  potassa 
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and  heating.  It  is  now  filtered,  while  still 
hot,  into  a  clean  dish  and  exposed  in  a  cool 
but  not  too  light  place ;  the  air  supplies  the 
little  oxygen  which  is  still  needed. 

After  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  the 
greater  part  of  the  kalium  ferridoxalate  is 
converted  into  the  beautiful  emerald-green 
crystals  spoken  of.  The  mother  liquid  is 
poured  off,  and  the  crystals  dried  on  several 
thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  in  a  room  not 
too  bright. 

From  one  litre  there  will  result  about 
eighty  or  ninety  grammes  of  this  salt.  The 
salt  is  preserved  in  a  glass  flask  in  the  dark, 
for  it  is  somewhat  sensitive  to  light;  it 
keeps  well  if  thoroughly  dry.  If  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  light,  it  throws  down  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  ferridoxalate.  It  is  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  forming 
a  beautiful  green  color.  It  is  this  solution 
of  hyposulphite  which  is  to  be  used  as  the 
reducing  agent  of  dense  negatives.  Ten 
grammes  of  the  salt  in  one  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  fresh  hyposulphite  solution, 
give  an  actively  working  solution,  but  I 
would  recommend  the  use  of  only  one-half 
this  strength  (five  to  one  hundred).  The 
solution  can  be  applied  during  daylight,  by 
pouring  it  in  a  dish ;  the  negative  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  hypo  need  not  be  washed, 
but  simply  laid  in  it,  and  from  time  to  time 
lifted  out,  and  the  transparency  tried  till 
the  desired  result  is  obtained,  for  the  action 
is  continued  somewhat  in  the  water,  espe- 
cially if  the  solution  has  been  strong. 

This  solution  will  keep  for  considerable 
time,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  filter  it  from 
the  deposit  formed  ;  when  it  becomes  weak, 
strengthen  it  a  little  with  the  green  salt. 
Parts  of  the  negatives  may  be  brushed  over 
with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  solution,  when 
other  portions  do  not  need  reduction  ;  but 
observe  to  wash  the  negative  thoroughly. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  old  oxa- 
jate  developer  mixed  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda  solution  could  be  used  for  reduction. 
But  I  have  no  special  liking  to  this  latter 
dirty  broth,  especially  when  the  beautiful 
solution  can  be  obtained  so  easily.  I  do 
not  offer  much  apology  to  my  colleagues 
for  giving  so  much  chemical  formulation, 
or  the  rationale  of  the  operation  ;  if  they  do 


not  care  about  the  philosophy  of  the  matter, 
let  them  skip  it,  and  take  hold  of  the  prac- 
tical portion.  However,  it  will  not  hurt 
their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  prince 
of  reducing  agents. 

OUR  PICTURE. 

This  month  we  give  our  readers  another 
beautiful  mosaic  of  reductions  from  eleven 
by  fourteen  prints,  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated photographer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Scholten,  of 
St.  Louis. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  our  repro- 
ductions any  idea  of  the  rich  and  beautiful 
effect  presented  by  the  glace  surface  of  the 
originals ;  but  we  have  secured  the  excellent 
posing  and  lighting,  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  accessories,  and  the  masterly  distri- 
bution of  light  and  shade  which  have  al- 
ways characterized  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Scholten  as  works  of  the  highest  artistic 
excellence. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the 
individual  merits  of  each  of  these  little 
gems,  the  facile  pen  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Adams  having  elsewhere  touched  upon 
their  special  points  of  excellence. 

The  negatives  were  made  on  Mr.  Cramer's 
rapid  gelatine  plates.  Mr.  Scholten,  who 
is  always  abreast  with  the  times,  having 
discarded  the  old  collodion  method,  main- 
tains (and  his  work  sustains  his  assertion) 
that  he  can  produce  as  rich  and  delicate 
effects  with  gelatine  plates  as  he  formerly 
did  with  the  silver  bath. 

The  prints  were  made  on  the  famous 
Eagle  brilliant  albumen  paper,  imported  b}r 
Mr.  Gennert,  of  New  York,  which  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  a  good  paper. 

CASEIN  EMULSION. 

BY  JOHN  BARTLETT. 

The  following  experiment,  though  result- 
ing in  nothing  of  practical  importance,  may 
have  its  value  in  the  suggestion  it  offers. 

From  the  relation  which  casein  bears  to 
gelatine,  albumen,  and  the  other  members 
of  that  group  of  bodies  known  to  the  chemist 
as  the  protein  compounds,  I  was  induced 
to  try  it  as  a  vehicle  for  the  sensitive  salts  of 
silver  ;  more  by  way  of  curiosity  than  with 
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any  expectation  of  receiving  good  results. 
Nevertheless,  the  comparative  success  which 
attended  my  experiments,  although  con- 
ducted in  rather  a  hap-hazard  manner,  has 
induced  me  to  make  known  the  facts. 

Casein,  as  it  occurs  in  its  ordinary  state  of 
solution  in  milk,  has  certain  properties  which 
are  entirely  different  from  those  possessed 
by  casein  obtained  perfectly  free  from  alkali. 

To  obtain  it  in  the  latter  condition,  ordi- 
nary skim  milk  is  taken  and  freed  as  much 
as  possible  from  every  trace  of  cream,  and 
then  coagulated  by  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid.  The  coagulum  or  cheese  thus  formed 
is  pressed  in  a  flannel  cloth  to  free  it  from 
the  whey;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (sal  soda), 
from  which  it  is  again  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  collected 
and  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  washed  in  a 
flannel  bag  with  water  containing  two  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  object  of  the 
washing  is  to  free  the  casein  from  fat.  It 
is  then  mixed  with  pure  water,  in  which  it 
swells  and  gradually  dissolves,  especially  if 
the  temperature  be  slightly  raised. 

The  casein  in  a  pure  condition  may  be 
thrown  down  by  careful  neutralization  with 
an  alkali,  and  the  precipitate  washed. 

So  formed,  casein  dissolves  only  slightly 
in  cold  water,  rather  better  in  hot  water, 
but  not  at  all  in  alcohol.  It  forms  solutions 
with  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda  which 
no  longer  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction.  It 
dissolves  very  readily  in  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, nitrate  of  potassa,  and  other  neutral 
alkaline  salts,  forming  on  evaporation  a  film 
of  horny  casein.  It  dissolves  in  dilute 
mineral  acids,  but  is  precipitated  on  addition 
of  excess  of  the  acid.  The  solution  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  as  we  have  said,  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  but  before  doing  so  swells 
up  like  gelatine.  It  was  this  property  which 
confirmed  my  notion  of  its  piobable  use  as 
a  substitute  for  gelatine. 

I  accordingly  made  use  only  of  this  com- 
bination of  casein  with  hydrochloric  acid 
without  experimenting  with  the  pure  casein, 
the  properties  of  which  I  have  merely 
quoted  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  who 
may  desire  to  experiment  further. 

I  tried  several  combinations,  using  the 
bromides  of  zinc,  cadmium,  and  ammonium  ; 


making  the  emulsions  by  the  cold  and  by 
the  hot  method. 

I  found  that  a  precipitation  of  the  casein 
invariably  occurred  on  adding  the  nitrate  of 
silver;  but  by  the  cautious  addition  of  pure 
ammonia  and  subsequent  gentle  boiling,  a 
complete  solution  was  effected,  and  a  rather 
fine-grained  emulsion  produced,  which  when 
poured  warm  upon  the  plate  flowed  tolerably 
well  and  hardened  in  about  twelve  hours. 
The  plates  produced  were  sensitive  to  the 
light,  giving  impressions  in  fifteen  seconds. 

But  I  do  not  consider  the  rapidity  of  the 
plates  of  any  value  in  my  experiments, 
knowing  that  by  proper  use  of  the  chemicals, 
any  degree  of  sensitiveness  may  be  obtained. 
My  object  being  merely  to  show  the  possi- 
bilit}'  of  the  employment  of  casein  as  a 
vehicle  for  sensitization.  As  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  I  have  not  heard  any 
mention  made  of  its  use,  and,  therefore, 
hope  that  these  few  and  imperfect  essays 
may  have  their  value  in  stimulating  some 
one  possessed  of  more  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

CHIAR0-0SCUR0. 

BY  G.  H.  CROUGHTON,  OF  LONDON,  BNG. 

Chiaro-oscuro,  or  the  harmonious  com- 
position of  light  and  shade  in  a  picture,  is  a 
subject  of  the  first  importance  to  the  pho- 
tographer; because  working  only  in  light 
and  shade,  if  these  be  out  of  harmony,  the 
resulting  photograph  will  be  quite  useless 
as  a  work  of  art. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  can  say  any- 
thing new  upon  this  subject;  it  has  been 
written  about  again  and  again  ;  but  I  think 
it  has  not  been  treated  in  a  mariner  suitable 
to  the  photographer,  who  does  not  want  to 
be  mystified  by  the  grandiloquent  jargon  of 
self-styled  art  teachers.  What  he  wants  (in 
my  opinion)  is  a  plain  statement  of  the 
rules  which  govern  the  composition  of  light 
and  shade,  and  the  methods  by  which  those 
rules  may  be  put  into  practice  in  making  a 
photograph.  To  do  this  is  the  aim  of  the 
writer  of  this  paper. 

The  qualities  a  good  picture  should  pos- 
sess may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  focus, 
breadth,  harmony,  and  detail.  Focus  is  not 
the  photographic  focus,  by  which  is  under- 
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stood  the  sharpness  of  the  picture  optically. 
The  artistic  quality  of  focus  means  the  con- 
centration of  the  light  and  shade  at  one  par- 
ticular spot  in  the  picture  which  shall  force 
the  eyes  of  the  spectator  to  seek  that  spot 
first,  that  focus  being  the  most  important 
part  of  the  picture. 

Concentration,  or  focus,  is  easily  obtained. 
Put  a  round  spot  of  white  upon  a  blackboard, 
and  you  have  concentration  at  once ;  and 
you  may  take  this  as  the  first  rule — that 
wherever  a  shadow  cuts  against  a  light, 
there  will  the  eyes  naturally  fall,  and  where 
the  deepest  shade  comes  into  contrast  with 
the  brightest  light,  there  will  be  the  focus 
of  the  picture.  To  make  this  plain,  I  will 
suppose  my  readers  to  know  nothing  about 
art  rules  whatever,  and  give  a  plain,  practi- 
cal illustration  (those  who  do  not  need  it 
may  skip  this  part  altogether).  Cut  any 
figure  from  one  of  the  illustrated  papers, 
carefully  following  all  the  outlines,  and 
leaving  nothing  but  the  figure ;  paste  this 
upon  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard  large  enough 
to  make  a  suitable  background  ;  now  look 
at  it;  the  eyes  roam  all  round  the  outline, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none ;  the  outline 
cutting  sharp  against  the  white  card  all 
round,  there  is  no  concentration  or  focus. 
Now  take  some  crayon  sauce  and  a  paper 
stump,  and  rubbing  your  stump  into  the 
sauce,  transfer  it  to  the  card  in  this  way : 
First,  remember  that  in  a  portrait  the  point 
of  concentration  or  focus  is  the  face,  and  all 
else  must  give  place  to  it.  Sir  Joshua  Key- 
nolds  said,  in  one  of  his  lectures  to  the  Eng- 
lish Koyal  Academy,  that  everything  in  the 
picture  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  head ;  there- 
fore, head  and  shoulder  portraits  are  the 
best,  for  the  more  of  the  figure  you  have  in 
the  picture,  the  more  the  sacrifice.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  then,  you  will  work  on  your 
crayon  so  that  the  hard,  cutting  outlines  of 
the  drapery  at  the  bottom  of  your  cardboard 
should  be  subdued  by  working  your  back- 
ground nearly  as  dark,  graduating  it  up- 
wards as  it  nears  the  face ;  you  will  begin 
to  see  now  how  you  can  concentrate  all  the 
light  upon  the  face.  You  could,  by  making 
your  background  all  dark,  make  the  face 
the  one  spot  of  light  in  the  picture ;  but 
this,  although  it  would  concentrate  the 
whole  of  the  interest  upon  the  face,  would 


not  make  it  a  picture  ;  it  would  have  con- 
centration or  focus,  but  it  would  be  deficient 
in  breadth,  a  quality  which  no  picture  could 
dispense  with.  This  quality  can  only  be 
obtained  by  spreading  some  of  your  light 
into  the  shadows,  and  some  of  your  shadows 
into  your  lights.  Now,  I  think  I  hear  some 
of  my  readers  saying,  "  You  are  now  telling 
us  to  undo  what  you  have  just  been  telling 
us  to  do ;  "  but  it  is  not  so.  The  lights 
which  are  spread  over  the  picture  to  secure 
breadth  are  lower  in  tone,  or  less  white,  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  head ; 
and  this  breadth,  in  a  three-quarter  figure 
or  full  figure,  is  obtained  by  secondary 
lights  upon  the  background,  accessories, 
etc.  ;  but  it  is  here  that  most  photographers 
fail.  I  have  frequently  seen  a  well-balanced 
picture  put  out  of  harmony  by  a  book,  or  a 
paper,  or  an  ornament  upon  the  table,  the 
lights  upon  which  have  been  so  strong  as  to 
contend  with  the  face  for  first  notice.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  the  photographer  to  keep 
down  his  secondary  lights  upon  the  back- 
ground; but  it  is  when  he  puts  furniture, 
accessories,  etc.,  into  his  pictures  that  his 
troubles  begin.  Many  an  otherwise  fine  pho- 
tograph has  been  spoiled  by  the  reflected 
lights  from  polished  furniture  causing  spot- 
tiness and  want  of  focus.  Furniture  and  ac- 
cessories are  most  useful  in  extending  the 
lights  in  a  picture,  and  so  securing  breadth  ; 
but  great  care  is  required  in  keeping  them  in 
their  proper  places,  and  when  this  is  done,  you 
have  not  only  secured  breadth,  but  harmony; 
for  a  picture  is  said  to  be  out  of  harmony 
when  the  lights  and  shades  are  badly  grad- 
uated, and  there  are  several  spots  all  claim- 
ing attention  at  once.  A  picture  is  also  said 
to  be  out  of  harmony  when  the  contrast  of 
light  against  shadow  is  too  harsh,  or  with- 
out gradation — one  into  the  other.  Of  de- 
tail, we  have  a  little  too  much  in  a  pho- 
tograph ;  and  the  hardest  task  a  photog- 
rapher has  is  to  keep  his  details  in  subjection. 
Where  every  detail  is  clamoring  for  atten- 
tion at  once,  there  can  be  neither  focus, 
breadth,  nor  harmony. 

In  speaking  upon  the  subject,  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  South  London  Photogra- 
phic Society,  one  of  the  members  said  that 
it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  subduing 
details,  but  his  sitters  wanted  to  see  every 
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button  on  their  boots.  "Well,  there  is  no 
objection  to  that.  I  don't  object  to  see  the 
buttons  on  the  boots.  What  I  object  to  is 
that  each  button  should  claim  for  itself  as 
much  attention  as  the  face.  No  picture 
can  be  perfect  without  detail ;  but  it  must  be 
in  its  place,  as  an  accessory  to  the  principal 
object,  seen  only  when  looked  for — not  ob- 
truding itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
spectator,  in  rivalry  with  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  picture.  The  only  method 
of  keeping  the  detail  in  a  photograph  from 
obtruding  itself  is  by  subduing  the  light 
upon  all  parts  except  upon  and  around  the 
head.  As  a  rule,  I  think  that  most  studios 
have  the  glass  too  low.  No  light  should  be 
admitted  into  a  studio  lower  than  five  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  and  if  glass  is  put  in  lower 
down,  there  should  be  blinds  or  screens  to 
shut  it  off.  Screens  to  shade  the  back- 
ground, also,  are  a  necessity ;  for  there 
should  be  very  little  light  upon  the  back- 
ground on  the  lighted  side  of  the  sitter.  A 
graduated  background,  where  the  lower 
half  is  darker  than  the  top,  is  a  great  help 
to  securing  concentration.  And  even  after 
all  has  been  done  in  the  studio,  something 
can  be  done  in  the  printing  to  improve  the 
picture;  covering  the  parts  wanted  to  be 
most  prominent,  and  sunning  down  the 
others,  will  help.  But  the  best  dodge  is  to 
cut  out  from  a  rough  print  from  the  nega- 
tive a  mask  which  will  cover  the  parts 
wanted  to  be  protected,  and  then,  with 
this  over  it,  sunning  the  paper  before  put- 
ting it  upon  the  print.  This  is  much  more 
effectual  than  sunning  after  printing;  and 
a  printer  who  has  any  artistic  taste  has  a 
great  power  in  his  hands  for  securing  quali- 
ties deficient  in  the  negative. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  ABROAD. 

Fotjrnier's  Copying  Method. 

A  sheet  of  albumen  paper  is  sensitized 
on  the  back  with  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potassa,  dried,  and  exposed  under  a 
negative  to  the  light;  then  laid  in  water 
until  the  soluble  bichromate  is  thoroughly 
washed  out  of  it.  The  paper  is  next  laid  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  bath  consisting  of  three 
partsof  sulphuric  acid  and  one  hundred  parts 
of  water,  and  again  washed  in  water;  then 


subjected  to  a  solution  of  one  part  of  protosnl- 
phate  of  iron  in  ten  parts  of  water  ;  washed 
for  a  third  time,  and  treated  to  a  solution  of 
gallic  acid  in  water,  by  which  the  lines  of 
the  object  to  be  copied  come  out  in  black, 
the  color  being  more  or  less  intense  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  exposure  and  the  dura- 
tion in  the  iron  bath.  To  obtain  a  clear 
white  background,  the  copy  is  laid — after 
thorough  and  repeated  washing — in  a  very 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  javelle 
water  diluted  with  pure  water.  It  is  finally 
wa>hed  out  and  dried. — Bull,  de  laSoc.  Fran- 
caise  de  Phot. 

Development  of  Gelatine  Plates  in 
Tropical  Regions. 

The  development  of  gelatine  plates  in 
tropical  countries  has  its  acknowledged  dif- 
ficulties, one  of  which  is  the  liability  of  the 
film  to  frill.  Owing  to  elevation  of  the 
temperature,  the  whole  film  sometimes  slips 
from  the  plate.  By  cooling  the  developer 
the  evil  might  be  avoided,  but  ice  in  hot 
countries  is  costly.  A  remedy  for  this  diffi- 
culty may  be  found  by  following  the  direc- 
tions here  given. 

The  developing  dish  is  to  be  put  into  a 
vessel  larger  than  itself,  which  latter  should 
be  wrapped  round  with  felt  or  other  non- 
conducting material.  The  bottom  of  the 
larger  dish  and  the  spaces  between  the  two 
dishes  are  filled  with  crystals  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  A  low  temperature  is  thus 
obtained,  which  is  communicated  to  the 
developer,  and  the  whole  operation  con- 
tinued without  any  danger.  The  alum-bath, 
the  hyp<>,  and  the  wasn-water  may  be  cooled 
in  like  manner. — Bulletin  fotografico. 

Methods  for  Increasing  the  Sensitive- 
ness of  Emulsion  Plates. 

The  plate  is  often  rendered  more  sensi- 
tive by  treating  it  with  a  solution  of  some 
alkali.  For  instance,  if  before  exposure  it 
be  put  into  a  bath  of  carbonate  of  soda — one 
gramme  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
of  water — it  is  made  much  more  sensitive, 
and  gives  more  satisfactory  negatives. 

A  bath  of  acetate  of  soda  (two  grammes 
of  acetate  of  soda  in  one  hundred  cubic 
centimetres   of  alcohol)   acts   in   the   same 
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manner.  The  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  solution  a  few  minutes. 

The  plate  may  likewise  be  further  sensi- 
tized if  it  be  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  con- 
centrated ammonia ;  but  this  operation 
must  be  done  a  short  time  before  exposure, 
and  the  plate  must  be  washed  before  de- 
velopment with  the  oxalate  developer. 

Another  plan  to  increase  the  sensitiveness 
is  to  dip  the  plate  in  a  silver  solution  :  one 
gramme  of  nitrate  of  silver,  one  gramme  of 
citric  acid,  and  ten  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  are  mixed  and  filtered  and  added  to 
two  litres  of  alcohol.  The  emulsion  plate  is 
bathed  for  a  few  minutes  in  this  solution, 
and  then  dried  with  blotting  paper.  The 
plate  is  thus  rendered  three  times  more  sen- 
sitive than  before  the  operation,  and  the 
negative  is  increased  in  brilliancy.  Fur- 
thermore, if  this  same  plate,  after  its  silver 
bath,  be  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  strong  am- 
monia, the  sensitiveness  is  still  further  aug- 
mented. The  silvering  should  be  done  some 
days  prior  to  the  exposure  and  development. 

Reproduction  of  Negatives  and 
Positives. 

A  negative  may  be  reproduced  from 
another  negative  by  two  methods: 

Either  a  positive  is  taken  from  the  origi- 
nal negative,  and  from  this  a  duplicate 
negative,  or  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopted  of  producing  a  negative  directly 
from  the  original  negative. 

A  gelatine  plate  is  exposed  in  a  copying 
frame  to  the  direct  action  of  light,  or  in  a 
camera  about  double  the  time  the  same  plate 
would  demand  for  a  positive,  it  is  then 
developed  with  oxalate  developer  until  the 
image  appears  black  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  plate.  After  thoroughly  washing,  it 
is  covered  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassa,  water,  and  nitric  acid  (one  gramme 
of  bichromate  of  potassa,  one  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  water,  five  cubic  centimetres 
of  nitric  acid).  The  plate  is  now  exposed 
to  light,  and  the  action  suffered  to  go  on 
until  a  delicate  positive  is  produced. 

After  thoroughly  washing  under  the 
faucet,  it  is  put  into  a  bath  of  ten  cubic 
centimetres  of  ammonia  in  one  litre  of 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  therein  until 
the  shadows  are  clear,  and  then  washed  and 


laid  in  a  bath  of  oxalate  of  iron  developer, 
by  which  it  is  transformed  into  a  negative, 
again  washed,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Elimination  of  Hyposulphite  of 
Soda  from  the  Gelatine  Film. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  photographers 
that  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphite  have  a 
disagreeable  persistency  in  remaining  in 
the  gelatine  film,  resisting  the  agency  of 
repeated  washings  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  are  compelled  to  call  to  our  help  the  as- 
sistance of  chemicals.  A  most  efficient  aid 
to  this  end,  and  one  which  I  can  recom- 
mend, is  alum.  After  fixing  the  plate,  and 
thoroughly  washing,  it  is  laid  in  a  ten  per- 
cent, solution  of  alum,  left  there  for  from 
three  to  ten  minutes,  and  then  carefully 
washed.  The  alum  destroys  the  last  trace 
of  hypo  as  well  as  the  yellow  fog  which 
sometimes  shows  its  ominous  presence  on 
development,  especially  when  the  pyro  de- 
veloper is  used. 

Alum  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. 
Vidal  recommends  a  three  per  cent,  solution 
of  chrome  alum. 

Another  means  which  may  be  employed 
is  javelle  water  diluted  seventy  times.  The 
proper  amount  in  the  water  may  be  known 
by  the  strength  of  the  odor  ;  if  not  suffi- 
ciently manifest,  more  may  be  added. 

Haugk  makes  use  of  nitrate  of  lead — 
about  three  hundred  grammes  of  water  to 
five  or  six  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lead.  The  plates  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  solution  for  ten  minutes,  and 
then  put  in  a  dish  of  clear  water  for  several 
hours. 

Yastrzemleski  flows  the  plate  for  one  or 
two  minutes  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
nitric  acid  (two  or  three  drops  to  one  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres  of  water). — Dr.  J. 
Eder,  in  Photographische  Mittheilungen. 


LETTER  FROM  LONDON. 

21  Church  Yard  Side, 

Nantwich,  Cheshire,  England, 

November  3,  1883. 

Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  are  photographs  of 
arrangement  of  blinds,  etc.,  which  I  have 
found  to  answer  very  well,  as  the  light  is 
well  under  control. 

I   thought  that,  as  I  had  profited  very 
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much  from  your  very  valuable  journal,  I 
would  send  them  to  you,  so  that  if  you 
approved  of  the  arrangement,  a  description 
of  them  would  be  of  use. 

The  two  enclosed  untoned  prints  are  from 
untouched  negatives. 

The  top  light  is  divided  into  twenty-one 
divisions  by  white  blinds  on  spring  rollers, 
and  below  these  are  blue  ones  hung  on 
copper  wires. 

The  side  light  has  six  white  blinds  on 
spring  rollers  made  to  draw  upwards,  and 
also  six  blue  ones  hung  on  wire. 

I  find  Klary's  head-screen  and  also  a 
black  movable  screen  over  the  camera  and 
lens  to  be  very  useful. 

d        J, 


Description  of  cut. — a  a,  sides  of  awning 
(stationary),  b  b  b,  three  frames  forming 
back  of  awning,  the  centre  being  stationary, 
the  other  two  hanging  by  hinges  to  the  cross- 
piece  binding  the  two  ends  of  awning  to- 
gether, and  when  not  in  use,  or  the  wind 
is  very  high,  the  lower  part  of  them  is 
raised  from  four  to  five  feet  from  roof  of 
studio  by  iron  rods,  c  c,  iron  rods  to  regu- 
late screen,  and  which  run  along  the  bars  of 
skylight,  being  kept  in  position  by  iron 
staples,  d  d  d  d,  staples  riveted  on  iron 
plates  which  are  screwed  on  top  of  cross- 
piece  on  which  to  hang  movable  screens  ; 
these  all  point  in  one  direction,  the  end  one 
being  fitted  with  collar  to  keep  the  screens 
in  position,  e  e,  triangular  support  to  cross- 
piece  which  is  kept  in  position  by  iron 
plates  J  A.  //,  iron  rods  to  strengthen 
framework,  g  g,  iron  studs  fixed  on  frame- 
work of  skylight  on  which  the  rods  are 
fastened  by  holes  which  are  drilled  in  the 
rods.  Cost  of  the  above:  wood,  17s.  9£d. ; 
iron  work,  1£  3s.  7d.  ;  labor,  1£  Is.  Od. ; 
strong  labor,  7s.  9d.  Total,  3£  10s.  l£d. 
Yours  truly,         E.  C.  Bowker. 

P.  S.  Size  of  screen  to  protect  lens,  height 


six  feet ;  breadth  four  feet  six  inches  ;  depth 
four  feet  six  inches.  This  is  especially  use- 
ful in  shadow  pictures. 

MOSAICS  FOR  1884. 

To  everyone  who  loves  a  feast  of  good 
things — heaped  up,  pressed  down,  and  run- 
ning over — we  give  an  invitation  to  come 
with  us  to  the  table  which  Mosaics  for 
1884  has  prepared.  The  bounty  is  richer 
than  that  of  any  previous  year  ;  the  viands 
choicer  and  more  to  be  desired  —  more 
varied,  and  at  the  same  time  not  lacking  in 
those  qualities  which  contribute  to  the  nur- 
ture and  growth,  as  well  as  administer  to 
the  taste.  In  a  word,  its  aim  is  to  be  of 
practical  value,  to  supply  just  such  infor- 
mation as  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  profession 

With  this  object  in  view,  the  editor  opens 
the  work  with  a  number  of  pleasant  essays, 
in  which  he  briefly  but  clearly  sums  up  re- 
membrance of  things  past,  showing  the  van- 
tage ground  which  has  been  gained  since 
the  hist  Mosaics  greeted  us,  pointing  out 
the  dangerous  places  over  which  we  have 
passed,  and  the  errors  we  have  made  on  our 
journey. 

He  demonstrates  how  the  amateur,  far 
from  flooding  out  or  injuring  the  interests 
of  the  professionals,  will  aid  the  good  cause 
by  helping  to  prune  off  the  dead  limbs 
which  are  a  hindrance  to  growth  and  pros- 
perity ;  how  they  will  increase  the  social 
gatherings  of  men  interested  in  the  art,  and 
these  in  their  turn  contribute  to  the  great 
general  good.  He  then  reports  many  a  nice 
talk  which  he  has  overheard  from  the  studios 
of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  value. 

The  pleasant  visit  of  Dr.Vogel  to  America 
is  touched  upon,  and  some  of  the  good  things 
he  said  at  the  convention  rehearsed. 

The  high  importance  of  art  in  photog- 
raphy is  insisted  upon,  and  the  reader  di- 
rected to  a  number  of  valuable  papers  on 
the  subject  which  have  appeared  during  the 
past  year  in  The  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapher. The  value  of  photographic  art 
exhibitions  in  advancing  the  taste  and  cul- 
ture of  the  profession  is  shown,  and  the 
triumph    which    photography    has    gained 
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by  conforming  to  the  laws  which  govern 
all  true  art. 

The  electric  light  and  its  application  to 
photography,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  re- 
sults achieved  by  its  agency,  are  not  for- 
gotten. The  arrangements  adopted  in  the 
great  studios  are  also  explained.  The  sub- 
ject of  lenses  is  touched  upon,  and  the  high 
perfection  they  have  reached  noted. 

The  pecuniary  value  of  photography  to 
both  sexes  is  shown,  and  the  methods  by 
which  success  may  be  obtained.  Several 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  wants  of  the  pro- 
fession, which  are  full  of  suggestions  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  value.  The  importance 
of  works  treating  of  photographic  subjects 
is  shown,  and  some  of  the  valuable  books 
mentioned. 

With  a  liberal  hand  the  editor  has  gath- 
ered some  of  the  choicest  information  from 
the  laboratories  of  Europe  and  America,  to 
aid  the  emulsion  photographer;  the  various 
methods  adopted  by  the  most  skilful  opera- 
tors for  obtaining  the  best  results  in  special 
directions:  and  the  most  effectual  remedies 
to  be  applied  for  the  cure  of  badly  exposed 
or  developed  plates,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
preventing  mistakes.  The  value  and  abuse 
of  the  art  of  retouching  is  touched  upon  in 
an  amusing  and  well-written  article.  The 
scientific  value  of  photography  is  not  for- 
gotten ;  and  several  pages  are  devoted  to 
micro-photography. 

The  editor  concludes  his  remarks  with 
a  mention  of  those  "  precious  friends  hid  in 
death's  dateless  night." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  notice  all  the 
good  things  contributed  by  the  best  talent 
from  all  parts  of  our  country  to  make  this 
the  best  annual  of  the  kind  published. 
From  the  pen  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Garrison  we 
have  a  very  important  paper  entitled,  "A 
Cause  of  Confusion,7'  in  which  the  failures 
which  occur  in  the  dry-plate  practice  are 
traced  to  their  proper  head,  and  the  reme- 
dies suggested.  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Taylor  con- 
tributes a  valuable  essay  on  the  very  im- 
portant subject  of  "  Lighting  in  Outdoor 
Photography."  This  paper  is  followed  by 
the  very  appropriate  subject,  "Selection  of 
Outdoor  Subjects,"  from  the  pen  of  that  skil- 
ful amateur  photographer,  Mr.  Ellerslie 
Wallace,   Jr..    whose    beautiful    landscape 


work  shows  the  highest  artistic  taste  and 
feeling.  Suggestions  from  such  an  authority 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
everyone  engaged  in  this  healthful  and 
beautiful  province  of  the  art.  As  a  natural 
supplement  to  these,  Mr.  William  H.  Eau 
has  added  an  excellent  article  "  Points  for 
the  Beginner."  These  three  essays  to  the 
amateur  and  beginner  are  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  0.  Pierre 
Havens  communicates  a  useful  paper,  en- 
titled, "  Points  of  a  Practical  Value."  H. 
S.  Keller  gives  some  good  suggestions  in 
his  "Proverbs;"  and  so  does  John  H. 
Keuver,  in  "A  Hint  or  Two,"  bearing  on 
dry  plates.  An  anonymous  contributor  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  paper  on  "Success  with 
Dry  Plates;"  while  Jay  Densmore  shows 
how  it  is  profitable  to  make  your  own  dry 
plates,  which  many  will  be  glad  to  know. 
The  important  desideratum,  "How  to  Pho- 
tograph Children,"  is  discussed  by  W.  G. 
Hillman.  A.  C.  Isaacs  shows  why  "They 
Work  Very  Hard  and  Slow."  E.  1ST.  Hub- 
bell  shows  that  it  often  pays  to  make  tin- 
types. T.  M.  Schleier  communicates  some 
very  important  experiences  in  the  use  of 
electricity  for  photography.  George  Sperry 
explains  a  neat  device  for  changing  dry 
plates.  "  Impurity  of  Photographic  Chemi- 
cals," is  the  subject  of  C.  J.  Billinghurst ; 
while  J.  Harmannus  Fisher  tells  us  "  How 
I  Saved  a  Plate."  Mrs.  E.  N.  Lockwood 
tells  us  how  we  are  to  manage  about  prices. 
E.  Long,  "  How  to  Lift  a  Plate  from  the 
Bath;"  and  William  McComb,  "How  to 
Work  with  Dry  Plates."  J.  J.  Eskil  shows 
how  easy  it  is  to  make  your  own  develop- 
ing-trays.  J.  Pitcher  Spooner  gives  us  an 
amusing  paper,  entitled,  "  The  New  Baby 
(Dry  Plate)."  "  Things  by  the  Way,"  by 
S.  L.  Piatt,  will  be  found  of  practical  value  to 
the  professional  photographer.  H.  M.  Sedg- 
wick and  Miss  Elanagin  write  upon  the  all- 
important  subject,  "Cleanliness."  S.  H. 
Sperry  gives  some  valuable  hints  on  toning  ; 
while  M.  M.  Mudge  does  the  like  for  the  re- 
toucher. "  Casein  Emulsion  "  is  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  John  Bartlett.  W.  S.  Staples 
gives  us  a  dodge  which  may  be  of  service  in 
copying.  J.  H.  Hallenbeck  gives  some  good 
hints  to  the  amateur.  John  E.  Clemmons, 
in  his  article  "  Sporic  Matters,"  has   fer- 
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reted  out  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
prints.  A.  W.  Cadman  shows  "  How  Easy 
it  is  to  he  Mistaken  ;  "  while  E.  C.  Peck 
takes  an  opportunity  to  peck  at  yellow 
stains.  E.  E.  Wood  suggests  a  very  good 
material  for  mounting  prints.  How  to  pre- 
vent that  malignant  malady  of  dry  plates — 
the  frill,  is  shown  by  H.  M.  Beeles.  "W.  J. 
Staples  declares  that  orange  light  is  the  best 
for  the  dark-room,  and  shows  how  to  get  it; 
while  M.  H.  Albee  tells  us  how  he  educates 
the  people,  which  is  the  best  way  to  make 
them  appreciate  art  in  photography.  J.  F. 
Ryder  shows  some  of  the  miseries  of  the  art 
of  retouching  in  "  How  d'ye  like  the  Build- 
ing." H.  "W.  Immke  demonstrates  that  it 
is  best  to  make  your  own  dry  plates,  and 
gives  good  formulas  for  their  manufacture. 
Charles  T.  Stewart  communicates  a  lively 
chapter,  "The  Revolution  Photographic." 
L.  C.  Overpeck,  M.  L.  Daggett,  John 
Patrick,  W.  H.  Sherman,  Irving  Saunders, 
and  others,  contribute  to  the  practical  moral 
and  hygienic  wants  of  the  profession.  Nor 
are  the  aesthetic  necessities  forgotten  by  an 
anonymous  author  on  "  Taste."  A  number 
of  beautiful  gems  have  been  gathered  from 
the  German  mines  to  serve  as  settings  to  our 
own  rich  native  ore.  Some  valuable  hints 
for  toning  are  given  by  S.  S.  Richards  and 
A.  Heister ;  and  for  development  by  H. 
McNeill,  E.  D.  Ormsby,  and  others.  The 
success  of  this  little  annual  is  due  to  the 
eminently  practical  value  of  its  contents. 
The  views  and  opinions  of  the  best  men  of 
the  profession  have  been  secured  ;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  book  of  the  kind 
so  surcharged  with  important  and  useful 
information.  The  demand  for  it  which  in- 
creases from  year  to  year,  is  a  sure  indication 
of  the  value  which  is  set  upon  it;  we  have, 
therefore,  increased  the  amount  of  our  issue 
for  1884,  that  no  one  may  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  from  its  pages,  letting  his  neighbor, 
who  has  secured  it,  reap  the  fruits  of  its  use- 
fulness while  he  is  compelled  to  go  away 
hungry. 


Cyanide  or  Silver  in  the  Developer. 
— If  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  as  much 
cyanide  of  potassium  be  added  as  will  redis- 
solve  the  precipitate  formed,  and  a  few 
drops  of  this  solution  be  added  to  the  de- 


veloper, the  negative  assumes  a  brownish 
color,  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  collodion  negatives,  and  the 
prints  are  more  brilliant  than  those  pro- 
duced without  the  addition. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  ITS  ADOPTION 

IN  THE  ART-SCIENCE  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY    T.    SI.    SCHLEIER. 

Mosaics — this  welcome  annual  visitor 
will,  no  doubt,  have  plenty  of  "illumi- 
nators "  of  the  dry  plates,  and  since  the 
members,  at  the  late  Convention  seem  to 
have  taken  quite  an  interest  in  the  electric 
light,  I  will  "illuminate"  Mosaics  with 
a  short  article  on  the  subject. 

At  the  Convention,  Mr.  Dixon  was  as 
busy  as  a  bee,  and  I  never  could  get  a 
chance  to  ask  him  if  the  system  he  had  in 
Milwaukee  is  the  same  as  he  is  working  at 
home.  If  so,  I  doubt  if  he  made  many  con- 
verts to  the  use  of  the  electric  light;  but  I 
have  a  better  opinion  of  Mr.  Dixon  as  a  prac- 
tical man,  and,  therefore,  cannot  believe  that 
he  had  much  to  do  with  the  arrangements. 

My  experience  with  experimenting  and 
perfecting  my  system  has  cost  me  consider- 
able ;  but  I  will  say  right  here,  I  have  no 
patent  nor  anything  to  sell  about  it;  every- 
one is  welcome  who  wants  to  use  it.  In 
any  city  where  electric  light  is  used,  either 
in  the  streets  or  in  stores,  this  system  can 
be  used  with  the  small  expense  of  not  over 
fifty  dollars.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
give  the  description  of  my  system  as  it  ap- 
peared in  one  of  our  scientific  journals. 

Any  photographer  who  understands  the 
use  of  light  will  agree  with  me  that  if  he 
could  move  and  place  daylight  on  and  above 
his  subject  as  he  can  the  hand-screen  (Kent's, 
for  instance),  he  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  it 
and  such  is  the  base  of  my  system. 

I  could  not  resist  a  smile  when  I  beheld 
the  blunder  at  Milwaukee — first,  the  sta- 
tionary lamps  ;  second,  the  globes  covering 
the  light,  and,  further,  patches  of  tissue- 
paper  over  them,  and  also  the  many  un- 
necessary layers.  All  members  who  have 
seen  my  pictures  made  by  the  electric  light 
have   unanimously   expressed   the   opinion 
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that  they  were  the  very  best  lighted  they 
ever  saw.  Dr.  Vogel  passed  great  compli- 
ments upon  them.  The  best  cabinet  picture 
I  made  with  a  single  arc  light  of  2000 
candle  power  in  five  seconds,  and  never 
used  more  than  two  lights. 

I  think  of  trying,  in  place  of  my  arc 
system,  one  or  two  incandescent  lamps  with 
the  same  translucent  disk  in  each  ;  this  will 
obviate  the  feeding  arrangement,  which  is 
troublesome. 

In  expressing  the  desire  to  experiment 
with  the  electric  light  in  our  studio  to  R. 
T.  Stanard,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Brush  Electric  Light  Company  in  this 
city,  I  must  recognize  the  readiness  with 
which  this  enterprising  gentleman  con- 
sented to  put,  at  once,  the  wires  into  my 
studio,  the  more  so  since  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  parties  who  are  obtaining  light  for  this 
purpose  in  this  manner.  To  enumerate  the 
many  experiments  would  be  simply  occupy- 
ing the  valuable  space  of  Mosaics  without 
purpose ;  so  I  will  at  once  explain  my  ap- 
paratus as  now  successfully  in  operation. 
The  automatic  feeding  lamps,  as  used  in 
stores  and  on  the  streets,  could  not  be  util- 
ized ;  as  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  in- 
clined positions  we  must  have  the  light  for 
our  purpose. 

I  have  two  lights  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  parabolic  reflector  of  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  two  feet  deep.  Two  carbon-holders 
are  firmly  suspended  from  the  top,  and 
properly  insulated,  so  that  no  possible  con- 
tact of  the  electric  current  could  occur  di- 
rectly to  each  other.  These  holders  pass 
through  the  reflector,  and  the  wires  are  by 
proper  means  attached  to  them.  From  the 
bottom,  two  hollow  tubes  are  also  firmly 
placed  in  line,  to  meet  those  from  the  top. 
These  are  connected  with  each  other  to  per- 
mit the  electric  current  to  communicate.  On 
the  outside  of  the  reflector,  through  the 
bottom  of  these  tubes,  long  set  screws  are 
fitted,  so  that  the  carbon-holders,  which  are 
placed  in  the  tube,  may  be  easily  raised  or 
lowered.  When  the  lower  carbons  are 
raised  to  form  a  connection  with  the  car- 
bons pending  from  the  top,  the  circuit  is 
established,  but  when  the  carbons  are  sepa- 
rated a  greater  distance  than  the  Voltaic 
arc  will  pass,  then  the  circuit  is  broken. 


In  this  case,  all  lamps  on  the  same  line  of 
wires  would  at  once  be  extinct.  For  this 
reason,  an  automatic  cut-off  was  placed  in 
a  convenient  place  in  the  studio  to  prevent 
such  an  unpleasant  accident  to  other  con- 
sumers of  the  electric  light  connected  with 
the  lines.  The  reflector  is  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  and  raised  or  lowered  by  a  pulley, 
as  required,  and  again  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  easily  moved  across  the  room.  It  is 
also  so  arranged  that  the  rays  of  light  may 
be  thrown  in  any  direction  ;  consequently, 
either  side  of  the  subject  can  be  illuminated 
or  shaded. 

To  obviate  the  direct  rays  of  the  light, 
which  would  give  very  sharp  shadow  lines, 
even  more  distinct  than  sunlight,  we  place 
a  small  translucent  disk  before  the  burning- 
arcs.  In  this  wise,  we  lose  but  little  light, 
and  have  all  the  softness  in  the  shadows  re- 
quired. I  intended  to  speak  more  freely  on 
the  benefit  both  the  public  and  the  artist 
may  have  by  the  use  of  the  electric  light, 
but  as  space  and  time  will  not  permit  it,  I 
will  simply  point  to  these  advantages  :  The 
public  can  obtain  fully  as  good  work  by  the 
electric  light,'  if  not  better,  than  by  day- 
light. The  business  man,  as  well  as  the 
artisan,  need  not  lose  time,  since  "time  is 
money,"  and  can  have  their  portraits  made 
after  business  hours.  The  ladies,  in  their 
evening  dresses,  can  also  take  the  advantage, 
and  save  themselves  the  extra  dressing  in 
the  galleries  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  when 
daylight  in  galleries  is  considered  most 
suitable,  say  from  ten  a.  m.  to  three  p.  m., 
you  can  experience,  in  the  summer  season, 
under  most  skylights,  as  used  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  a  pleasant  Turkish  bath  at  tem- 
peratures from  100°  upwards.  The  ex- 
pressions of  a  sitter  under  these  circum- 
stances are  somewhat  different  than  when 
you  are  refreshed  in  the  cool  breezes  after 
night. 

The  artist,  if  such  he  be,  will  need  but 
little  persuasion  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
many  advantages  he  may  have  with  the 
electric  light. — Mosaics,  1884. 

Photographic  Mosaics  for  1884  is  now 
ready.  144  pages  cram  full  of  photographic 
gems  for  50  cents.  Send  in  your  orders  at 
once. 
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Art  Exhibitions. — The  display  made  by  that 
old  reliable  photographer,  Mr.  H.  B.  Hillyer, 
was  very  superb.  His  oil  portraits  of  Governor 
Ireland  and  the  late  Governor  Pease  were 
very  fine  specimens  of  art,  and  were  much  ad- 
mired by  the  throng  of  visitors  in  Exhibition 
Hall.  The  elegant  water-color  pictures  of  Mr. 
Monroe  Miller  and  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Brueggerhoff  were  gems  of  artistic  work.  Mr. 
Hillyer  was  amply  repaid  for  making  his  dis- 
play by  receiving  fine  premiums — more  than 
all  other  photographers  combined.  His  photo- 
graphic display  was  very  fine  indeed,  and 
showed  that  his  time  and  experience  as  a  pho- 
tographer had  ripened  into  almost  perfection  in 
his  art,  and  his  receiving  so  many  testimonials, 
in  the  way  of  premiums,  shows  that  excellence 
is  still  appreciated.  Mr.  Hillyer's  landscape 
views  are  equal  to  any  ever  exhibited  by  An- 
thony, of  New  York.  His  infants'  photographs 
are  unsurpassed,  as  they  are  bound  to  be,  being 
taken  instantaneously,  thus  catching  nature's 
own  expression  on  the  faces  of  "  Our  Mother's 
Darlings."  No  artist  excels  him  in  his  power 
of  photographing.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Hillyer's 
display  was  alike  creditable  to  himself  and  the 
Capitol  State  Fair.  In  enlarging  and  color 
work  Mr.  Hillyer  has  always  stood  in  the  lead 
in  Texas,  and  he  still  keeps  it. —  Texas  Neios. 


The  philosophy  of  Mr.  Bachrach  is  manifest 
to  everyone  who  understands  the  first  princi- 
ples of  political  economy.  There  can  be  no  per- 
manent prosperity  for  those  who  disobey  these 
laws — who  undersell  and  run  down  prices.  The 
cheap  man  is  beating  against  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  production  and  value,  and  must 
inevitably  succumb,  and  just  as  surely  as  those 
who  disregard  the  laws  of  health,  or  the  moral 
and  physical  laws  which  regulate  the  well- 
being  of  society.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
seed  sown  by  Mr.  Bachrach  and  others,  is  be- 
ginning to  germinate.     Witness  the  following  : 

Goderich,  Ont.,  November  1,  1883. 
Dear  Sir  :  Believing  that  if  a  photographic 
association  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform 
scale  of  prices,  and  for  the  discussion  of  all  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  craft,  great  benefit  would 


result,  the  County  of  Huron  Photographic  As- 
sociation, at  its  last  meeting,  unanimously  de- 
cided to  address  the  leading  photographers  of 
the  province,  and  learn  their  views  on  the  mat- 
ter. Kindly  let  us  know  your  opinion,  and  if 
so,  what  place  would  you  suggest  for  the  first 
meeting.  Please  let  us  know  your  views,  and 
whether  you  favor  the  scheme  or  not.  As  the 
Association  meets  in  the  early  part  of  December, 
we  would  like  your  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  under- 
signed. R.  Saldows, 

Secretary  H.  P.  A. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  the  great  English  pho- 
tographer, writes :  "  The  great  bane  of  our  art 
has  been  the  'cheap,'  accompanied,  as  it  pro- 
verbially is,  by  the  '  nasty.'  Cheap  photogra- 
phers may  depend  upon  it  that  the  public  do 
not  value  them  above  the  price  they  put  upon 
themselves.  If  photographers  want  to  compete 
with  their  opponents  (if  they  confess  they  have 
any),  let  them  compete  by  all  means,  let  them 
utterly  crush  them  if  they  like,  but  let  them  do 
it  by  skill  in  their  art,  not  in  the  lowness  of  the 
price  they  charge  for  their  productions.  I  call 
upon  the  cheap  men  to  make  an  effort  to  begin 
to  study  their  art  from  a  new  position,  to  de- 
termine to  excel  the  best,  and  above  all,  when 
they  have  done  this,  to  charge  a  good  price  and 
give  them  their  money's  worth." 


We  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  views  of  scenery  along  the  Wis- 
sahickon,  the  work  of  Mr.  William  H.  Rau,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  subjects  bear  witness  to  the 
artistic  taste  and  skill  of  the  operator,  and  would 
make  charming  studies  for  the  landscape  painter. 
The  negatives  were  made  on  Mr.  John  Carbutt's 
special  plates,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness and  detail  they  show  in  the  shadows  as 
well  as  in  the  high-lights,  and  for  the  brilliancy 
and  softness  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Carbdtt  gen- 
erally recommends  his  slower  "B"  plates  for 
landscapes,  but  we  can  testify  to  the  excellent 
results  obtainable  with  his  special  rapid  brand. 
We  were  also  shown  a  series  of  transparencies 
from  negatives  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Bacon,  of 
Philadelphia,  made  upon  Carbutt's  "  A  "  trans- 
parency plates,  which  excel  anything  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  nice  gradation  of 
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tones,  from  the  highest  light  to  the  densest 
shadows.  The  latter,  especially,  being  extra- 
ordinary for  their  beautiful  transparency  and 
softness.  These  "  A  "  special  transparency  plates 
are  made  especially  for  window  transparencies 
and  for  magic-lantern  slides.  We  found  them 
to  surpass  any  plate  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  They  are  sold,  we  believe, 
under  the  title  of  gelatino-albumen  plates.  We 
may  add  here  that  the  superb  transparencies  by 
Mr.  Redfield,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  So- 
ciety, were  made  on  these  plates. 


A  Good  Word  for  Mr.  Cramer's  "  Our  Pict- 
ure" of  the  History  of  Photography. 
Mr.  6.  Cramer,  the  well-known  dry-plate 
manufacturer,  of  St.  Louis,  has  received  the 
following  complimentary  letter  from  our  es- 
teemed contemporary,  Mons.  A.  Vidal,  Editor 
of  the  Paris  Moniteur,  to  which  we  gladly  give 
place  in  our  columns,  as  an  honor  to  Mr. 
Cramer,  American  photography,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer,  combined  : 

[Translation.] 

Paris,  October  17,  1883. 

Mr.  Cramer  :  I  saw,  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  the 
reduced  reproduction  of  your  exhibit  at  Mil- 
waukee. I  have  prepared  an  article  upon  this 
frame  which  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Moniteur.     (I  shall  send  it  to  you.) 

In  reading  the  article  in  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  relating  to  your  exhibit,  I  saw 
that  you  had  printed  this  reproduction  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  one  in  the  journal.  Would 
there  be  any  indiscretion  in  asking  you  for  one 
of  these  prints  for  my  collection  ?  I  would  be 
pleased  to  be  able  to  show  it  in  my  lectures  as 
an  example  of  the  good  taste  shown  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  frame,  and  also  to  show  what 
a  man  having  your  great  skill  can  do  with  the 
aid  of  photography. 

Please  receive,  with  my  felicitations  for  the 
beautiful  result  you  have  obtained,  the  assurance 
of  my  best  sentiments.  Leon  Vidal. 


We  miss  the  familiar  name  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Pan- 
coast  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographic  Society,  but  are  glad 
to  know  that  our  friend  intends  to  leave  us  only 
for  a  few  months'  sojourn  in  India  and  Egypt. 
We  wish  him  a  good  voyage  thither,  and  a 
happy  return  in  health  and  spirits.  Of  course, 
he   has    taken    his    pleasant    companion,    the 


camera,  with  him,  and  as  we  have  had  abun- 
dant examples  in  the  past  of  his  skill  and  taste 
as  a  photographer,  we  look  for  a  great  treat  in 
the  shape  of  many  beautiful  views  of  those 
countries  he  shall  visit,  which  shall  repay  us 
for  the  temporary  separation  from  his  agreeable 
companionship. 

Dr.  Liesegang,  of  Dusseldorf,  we  learn,  has 
published  a  little  work  on  the  subject  of  pho- 
tography in  colors,  entitled  Pie  Heliochrome, 
which  gives  a  historical  account  of  the  various 
attempts  of  those  who  have  labored  in  this  in- 
teresting field  of  research.  We  have  not  seen 
the  book,  but  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  highly 
interesting. 


We  learn  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  about  to  be  given  to 
our  French  brethern  in  a  translation  by  M. 
Hector  Colard,  whose  clever  productions  pre- 
dict a  charming  dress  for  this  most  excellent 
book.  Our  only  wonder  is  why  the  French  have 
been  deprived  so  long  of  this,  the  best  book,  in 
fact,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  on  the  subject. 


From  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Hanna, 
we  extract  the  following : 

Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
September  10,  1883. 

Is  it  possible  to  get  Robinson's  Trite  mers  by 
post?  If  to  kindly  send  us  (Hemus  &  Hanna) 
two  straight-cut,  the  other  revolving,  on  receipt 
of  statement,  including  postage.  We  will  gladly 
remit  amount.  We  have  had  one  in  use,  revolv- 
ing upright  handle,  for  a  number  of  years,  with 
great  success.  They  are  certainly  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  Indeed  it  is  only  lately  we  have 
been  able  to  appreciate  this  little  instrument, 
when  we  received  an  order  for  seventy-seven 
shields  of  a  volunteer  corps,  with  seventy-seven 
on  each  shield.  This  is  only  one  case  in  point 
where  the  little  instrument  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  us  to 
cut  this  number  of  prints  with  the  knife?  Echo 
answers,  how  long  ?     I  am 

Yours,  etc., 

R.  J.  Hanna. 


We  have  received  from  the  Iowa  City  Dry- 
Plate  Company  (Messrs.  Hutchings  &  Pratt), 
a  package  of  plates,  5  by  8  size.  These  plates  are 
remarkably  sensitive,  as  sensitive  as  any  we  have 
received.  The  first  we  tried  were  over-exposed, 
but  by  giving  the  others  the  right  time  we  ob- 
tained a  soft  and  pleasing  negative,  with  clear 
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lights  and  detailed  shadows.  We  observed  that 
they  developed  equally  well  with  any  of  the 
developers.  Messrs.  Hutchings  &  Pratt  have 
opened  a  large  factory  in  Iowa  City,  and  are 
prepared  to  receive  orders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


Pictures  Received. — From  Mr.W.  G.  Stuber, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  four  11x14  prints  of  a  mag- 
nificently carved  suit  of  furniture  known  as  the 
Arthur  Set,  so  called  because  it  was  used  by 
President  Arthur  when  in  Louisville.  The 
furniture,  though  it  deserves  the  highest  praise, 
does  not  concern  us.  The  photographs  of  it 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  it,  being  cle^n,  sharp, 
and  of  beautiful  finish  and  tone,  and  show  care- 
ful and  judicious  lighting.  From  Mr.  Judd, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  a  number  of  pictures  made 
in  that  beautiful  and  novel  style  of  Clench's 
known  as  the  Plaque.  Mr.  Judd  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  his  work,  both  in  the  quality  of 
the  prints,  and  in  the  neatness  of  execution. 
From  Messrs.  Bowker  &  Son,  Nantwich,  Eng- 
land, some  excellent  card  and  cabinet  pictures — 
with  good  lighting  and  nice  finish.  We  notice 
that  the  small  card  size  is  still  in  usage  in  Eng- 
land, while  in  our  own  country  the  cabinet  and 
larger  sizes  have  supplanted  it. 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  developing  a  number 
of  plates  exposed  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Himes, 
of  Carlisle,  Pa.  The  views  are  from  the  Swiss 
Alps,  and  were  taken  on  Carbutt's  "A"  plates. 
We  used  the  soda  and  pyro  developer,  which 
works  with  charming  effect  on  this  plate.  The 
resulting  negatives  were  beautiful  beyond  our 
expectation,  showing  the  artistic  eye  of  the  ex- 
poser.  The  high-lights  were  full  of  detail,  and 
the  shadows  clear,  even  in  the  densest  portions. 
The  ice  and  snow  are  splendidly  represented, 
the  whole  effect  being  exceedinglyly  soft  and 
harmonious.  Prof.  Himes  is  an  old  amateur,  but 
had  not  practised  the  art  for  a  long  time,  we 
can  therefore  congratulate  him  on  his  great  suc- 
cess with  dry  plates. 


Oil  City,  Pa.,  November  16,  1883. 

Friend  Wilson:  I  acted  upon  your  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  silvering  paper,  and  am  not 
troubled  with  measles  any  more.  Thanks  for 
your  prompt  and  kindly  aid.  Now,  will  you 
please  write  me,  or  publish  in  the  next  issue  of 
your  journal,  the  entire  formula  for  silver  solu- 
tion and  toning-bath  for  the  Eagle  Paper,  as 
your  printer  has  used  it  in  making  the  excellent 


prints  we  have  received  from  month  to  month, 
as  illustrations  ? 

We  nearly  all  use  the  Eagle  Paper  in  this 
section.  But  few  get  as  fine  prints  as  you  give 
us  each  month  on  this  same  brand  of  paper. 
Also  inform  us  whether  you  use  the  same 
formula  for  both  the  Eagle  and  the  Satin  Paper. 
Yours,  etc., 

Frank  Robbins. 

Agreeable  to  Mr.  Robb'ins'  suggestion,  we 
publish  the  formula: 

Silver  bath,  50  grains  to  1  ounce  of  water, 
slightly  alkaline;  float  paper  1£  minutes;  dry 
thoroughly  before  fuming;  have  fuming-box 
dry,  and  fume  30  minutes.  Before  washing,  im- 
merse prints  in  bath  of  acetic  acid  and  water,  1 
ounce  of  acetic  acid  to  16  ounces  of  water.  Al- 
low prints  to  remain  in  it  until  decidedly  red.  Do 
not  let  the  prints  lie  motionless,  but  move  them 
around  in  the  water.  Wash  well,  and  then  tone. 
Add  enough  gold  to  tone,  neutralizing  with  sal 
soda.  Either  test  with  litmus-paper,  or  judge 
by  the  slight  slippery  feel  of  the  solution.  Fix 
as  usual  (1  ounce  of  hypo  to  4  ounces  of  water). 
They  are  then  put  in  a  solution  of  salt  and 
water  (1  quart  of  salt  to  10  quarts  of  water) 
to  prevent  blistering.     Then  wash. 

The  difficulty  with  many  seems  to  be  in  the 
insufficient  fuming  of  the  paper,  rather  than  in 
the  bath. 


In  our  last  number,  under  "  Our  Picture,"  we 
forgot  to  mention  the  Eagle  brand  in  speaking 
of  Mr.  Gennert's  excellent  albumen  paper.  We 
here  make  good  this  unintentional  oversight, 
and  add  that  the  keeping  qualities  of  this 
brand  are  unsurpassed.  During  the  recent  dull 
weather,  our  printers  not  being  able  to  get  off 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  prints  to  pay  for  toning, 
allowed  them  to  accumulate  for  several  days, 
without  finding  the  slightest  change  in  the  color 
of  the  paper. 

Robinson's  Revolving  Trimmer  is  honored 
with  a  cut  in  the  Photographic  News  (England), 
and  mentioned  as  the  best  instrument  for  cutting 
photographic  prints  with  ease,  ovals,  dome-tops, 
and  round  corners. 


We  have  lately  received  a  number  of  com- 
plaints from  crayon  artists,  who  assert  that  the 
platinum  prints  upon  which  they  work  turn 
yellow  in  a  very  short  time.  Surely  the  fault 
can  not  be  in  the  platinum,  for  we  know  this  to 
be  a  very  stable  salt.  It  is  likely  that  it  might 
be  traced  to  the  paper   employed.     Those  who 
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sensitize  their  own  paper,  and  of  whom  we  have 
made  inquiries,  state  that  they  never  have  any 
trouble.  We  should  like,  however,  to  know  the 
experience  of  others  in  this  matter. 


The  new  issue  of  Photographies  is  now  ready, 
and  would  make  a  very  acceptable  Christmas 
present. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

First  Exhibition  of  the  Boston  Society — 
Prizes  Awarded. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
held  a  competitive  exhibition  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  Institute  of  Technology.  This  is 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
this  country,  and  was  extremely  creditable  to 
the  Society.  Prints  from  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  all  parts  of  New  England  were  re- 
ceived, the  total  number  of  entries  being  six 
hundred.  The  prints  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  class  (A)  including  those  where  all 
the  work  is  done  by  the  exhibitor,  and  the  other 
class  (B)  including  such  as  were  finished  by  a 
professional.  Two  prizes  were  awarded  in  each 
class.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Baldwin  Cool- 
idge,  C.  A.  Walker,  and  F.  W.  Chandler,  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  follows :  In 
class  A  a  diploma  for  best  print  exhibited  was 
awarded  to  J.  M.  Jordan,  M.D.,  4103  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  for  a  scene  on  Blue 
Creek,  Va.  Second  award  of  honorable  men- 
tion to  Mrs.  John  H.  Thurston,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  an  interior.  In  class  B,  diploma  for 
best  print  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Luce,  221  Newbury 
Street,  Boston,  for  view  of  Mr.  Fred.  Ames, 
residence  at  North  Easton.  Second  award  of 
honorable  mention  to  Mr.  Theodore  Dunham, 
of  Harvard  College,  for  collection  of  bric-a-brac. 
The  judges  also  desired  to  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  following  exhibits  for  further  special 
mention  :  In  class  A,  for  greatest  excellence  in 
composition,  to  Miss  Nina  W.  Sumner,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  for  sunset  view  with  poplar 
tree;  for  best  figure,  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Cartwright, 
Revere,  Mass.,  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady. 
In  class  B,  for  general  excellence  in  posing, 
to  Mr.  Edward  Cohen,  1103  Somerville  Street, 
Philadelphia,  for  photograph  of  a  girl  holding 
a  cat;  for  best  interior,  to  Mrs.  Walter  Burgess' 
68  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston;  for  be*1 
group  of  animals,  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Cutting,  of  Wa)  - 
land,  Mass.,  for  group  of  cattle. 

Some  remarkable  views  from  Philadelphia 
amateurs  were  among  the  collection.  They  were 
of  scenes  in  Virginia,  and  showed  considerable 


skill.  Some  views  of  the  Natural  Bridge  were 
particularly  good.  No.  2,  a  view  of  Au  Sable 
Chasm,  was  remarkably  fine.  A  head  of  a  lady, 
by  Mr.  Cartwright  was  also  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French  had  some  very 
excellent  prints  on  exhibition,  and  some  trans- 
parencies which  were  worthy  the  highest 
praise.  His  transparency  of  "  Cupid  ''  was 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  work  in  the  entire 
collection.  The  transparencies  were  not  entitled 
to  awards  in  this  exhibition,  or  doubtless 
"Cupid"  would  have  received  one.  A  print 
representing  the  Ancients  and  Honorables 
marching  down  Milk  Street,  was  extremely 
good.  It  was  not  taken  by  the  ordinary  instan- 
taneous process,  but  simply  by  a  quick  exposure 
accomplished  by  removing  the  cap  with  the 
hand  and  quickly  replacing  it.  A  collection 
of  circular  mounts  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thurston  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  the  distinctness 
of  some  of  the  very  small  points  being  really 
remarkable.  A  collection  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cutting 
was  probably  the  best  collection  of  views.  Some 
of  the  winter  scenes  were  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. There  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of  in- 
stantaneous photographs,  although  some  of  the 
members  of  the  club  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  this  class  of  prints.  A  very  funny 
picture  showed  a  group  of  four  persons  lying 
upon  the  ground  with  their  feet  towards  the 
camera,  thus  exaggerating  their  size.  The  group 
cousisted  of  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  and 
by  some  curious  complication  of  position,  a  pair 
of  perfectly  enormous  feet  occupy  a  place  which 
should  have  been  reserved  for  one  of  the  ladies. 
The  exhibition  was  open  to  the  public,  and  was 
well  attended.  An  old  lady  was  noticed  to  be 
intently  examining  a  very  fine  landscape. 

"  What  is  this  name  ?  I  can't  quite  make  it 
out,"  she  said.  "I  guess  it  must  be  a  Welsh 
scene.  Pyro — what's  that?"  On  examination 
it  turned  out  to  be  pyrogallic  acid,  the  substance 
used  in  "  developing  "  the  picture. 

Interest  in  amateur  photography  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  leisure  now 
resort  to  this  art  for  amusement.  As  a  means 
of  helping  make  summer  life  in  the  country 
enjoyable,  it  is  said  to  be  almost  unequalled, 
and  to  assist  wonderfully  the  development  of 
one's  powers  of  appreciation  of  natural  scenery, 
"he  Boston  Society  was  organized  in  September, 
881,  and  now  has  a  membership  of  fifty. — Bos- 
ton Daily  Globe. 


Mosaics,  for  1884,  is   full  of  good  matter,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  profession. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES.— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  $2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations ,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  «£=■  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


BULLETIN  OF 

L.  W.  Seavey,  hys  Studio, 

8  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y. 

Our   new   branch    office   is   at  243  State 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


W.  F.  ASHE, 

Of  106    Bleecker  Street,   New   York,    had   the 
largest  show  of  interior  and  exterior 

BACKGROUNDS 

AT   THE 

MILWAUKEE  CONVENTION. 

He    sold   them    all    and    received    many  orders 

for  more. 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Notice  of  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


R0CKW00D  SOLAR  PRINTING  CO. 

1 7  Union  Square,  New  York. 

TIME. — It  is  our  intention  that  every  order 
received  in  the  morning's  mail  (when  not  to  be 
put  on  stretchers)  shall  leave  this  establishment 
the  same  day  or  the  following  morning.  If  too 
late  for  the  morning  work,  it  is  sent  on  the  sec- 
ond day.  Having  our  own  engine  and  electric 
light,  ice  are  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  weather. 

GEOBGE  H.  BOCKWOOD, 

Business  Manager. 


Address  Charles  Ehrmann,  Harlem,  N.  Y., 
Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York  City,  for  operators,  printers, 
and  retouchers,  or  in  care  Wm.  Kurtz, 

233  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  EMBOSSED  FOREGROUND 

Printing  in  negatives  are  from  designs  in 

relief  work. 
C.  M.  FRENCH,  GARRETTSVILLE,  0. 


The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement,    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHtCS 
Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.    Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 


M.  WERNER, 
PORTRAIT  ARTIST, 
No.  102  N.  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Photographs  finished  in  crayon,  pastel,  India 
ink,  and  water-colors,  in  the  very  best  styles, 
and  at  all  prices.     Solar  prints   and  enlarge- 
ments furnished. 


The  Photographic  Mosaics  for  1884  is  nearly 
ready.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  will  contain 
articles  of  interest  to  all  persons  connected  with 
the  art  of  photography.  The  introductory  arti- 
cle by  Edward  L.  Wilson  is  teeming  with  useful 
information,  and  should  be  read  to  be  appreci- 
ated. As  there  is  but  a  limited  number  of  copies 
printed,  those  who  wish  to  have  a  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental  work  for  their  studios, 
should  avail  themselves  by  sending  in  their 
orders  as  quickly  as  possible. 


For  Sale. — In  a  city  of  about  125,000  inhabi- 
tants, a  thoroughly  first-class  gallery,  well 
stocked  with  Seavey  backgrounds  and  accessor- 
ies, and  all  photographic  apparatus.  An  old  and 
well-established  business,  with  more  than  20,000 
negatives.  A  splendid  opportunity  for  an  en- 
terprising man.     Apply  to 

W.  H.  Robey, 
of  C.  H.  Codman  &  Co., 
34  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wanted. — A  solar   camera :    reflector.     State 
size,  and  what  condition;  also  state  price. 
Address,  Samuel  W.  Brown, 

2805  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

VIGNETTE 
PAPERS, 


No.  18. 


The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON'S 
Personally  Taken  Views  of  the  Orient. 

(See  Advertisement.) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  March  16,  1883. 
Friend  Wilson:   The  "  views  "  came,  and  we 
like  them  even  better  than  the  others,  but  the 
more  I  see  of  them  the  more  I  want  to  possess. 
Most  respectfully, 

Well  Gee  Singhi. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Wanted. — An  A  No.  1  negative  retoucher  im- 
mediately. Send  samples,  to  be  returned.  Steady 
employment.     Address,  stating  wages, 

J.  H.  Lloyd, 
44  Third  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — New  gallery  in  new  brick  block, 
on  old  site,  up  one  flight,  all  on  one  floor. 
Steam-heated;  8,000  paying  negatives.  North, 
top,  and  side  light.  Doing  a  fine  business.  Popu- 
lation of  30,000  to  work  for,  and  absolutely  no 
competition.  Immediate  possession  to  a  cash 
buyer  for  $3000.     No  other  need  apply. 

Address  Lock  Box  159, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


For  Sale. — Lot  of  accessories  and  backgrounds 
(all  Seavey's).     Address  Walker, 

Fifth  and  Green  Sts, 

Philadelphia. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Devotes  58  pages  to  instructions  in  posing  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


PORTRAITS  IN  CRAYON. 

The  new  book  by  E.  Long,  on  the  art  of 
making  portraits  in  crayon  on  solar  enlarge- 
ments, covers  the  entire  ground,  and  is  sold  for 
the  low  price  of  fifty  cents.     For  sale  by 

Edward  L.  Wilson, 

Philadelphia. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with 
pleasure.  Nothing  like  it;  too  good  to  be  with- 
out.— Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  0. 


A  few  second  hand  materials  for  artists'  use, 
such  as  oil  colors,  brushes,  a  palette,  etc.,  of 
first-class  quality,  for  sale  cheap.     Address 

M.  Carr, 

Lena,  III. 


PROGRESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
$3.00— Bead  Vogel's   New  Book.— $3.00 


A  Rare  Chance. — Terms  reasonable.  Gallery 
for  sale  in  a  large  manufacturing  town  on  the 
Hudson.  No  opposition.  Address  (without  pos- 
tals). J.  C,  Box  15, 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — Two  operators  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  copying,  also  one  artist  in  ink  and 
water-colors.  Good  salary  and  steady  work. 
None  but  good  workmen  need  apply 

D.  Harris, 
Tyrone  City,  Pa. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date. — H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

FRENCH'S 

Embossed  Foreground  and  Border  Negatives. 

C.  M.  FRENCH,  GARRETTSVILLE,  0. 


WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar 
work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the 
experience  of  different  workers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an 
especially  valuable  feature. — S.  B.  Hill,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 


For  Sale. — A  good  portable  (Hotchkiss)  pho- 
tographic house,  10x27,  with  wing  for  dark- 
room and  contents,  for  one  quarter  its  real  value. 
All  apparatus  needed  for  first-class  work.  Good 
location.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health.  All 
in  good  order.  Price,  $225.  For  full  particulars 
address  M.  E.  Slaght, 

Farmer  Village,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and,  in  looking  it  over,  find 
it  contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable 
information  which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a 
lifetime  of  practice. — B.  F.  Burchand,  Worth- 
ington,  Minn. 
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WILSON'S   PHOTOGRAPHICS. 

One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I 
could  not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  man- 
aged sq  long  without  it.  —  Oscar  Cromwell, 
Grizzly  Flat,  Col.    . 


PEENCH'S 
Embossed  Foreground  and  Border  Negatives. 

The  latest  and  the  best  was  the  verdict  at  the 
Milwaukee  Convention. 

Hundreds  have  been  sold  through  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  few  designs.  Orders  for  new  designs 
have  been  pouring  in,  but  we  have  been  equal 
to  the  task,  and  six  new  designs  have  been 
completed,  making  one  dozen  designs  now  ready. 
Mosaio  copy  of  all  designs  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion.    They  are  just  the  thing  for  the 

Holiday  Trade. 

Dealers  will  do  well  to  take  hold  of  this  new 
novelty.  A  few  dealers  have  already  shown  en- 
terprise by  selling  several  hundred  negatives. 
May  others  show  the  same  enterprise,  and  we 
will  try  to  meet  all  demands.  Send  for  circular 
and  mosaic  copy.     Address       C.M.French, 

Garrettsville,  0. 


METAL  GUIDES 

FOE 

A.  M.  COLLINS,  SON  &  CO.'S 
No.  26  Gilt  Beveled-edge  Cards. 

The  fancy-shaped  mounts  now  so  fashionable 
among  photographers,  require  metal  guides  with 
which  to  cut  the  photographs.  They  are  now 
kept  on  hand,  and  can  be  supplied  in  the  follow- 
ing shapes,  and  at  the  prices  mentioned  : 

Each. 

Cross............ : $1  05 

Star 1  00 

Pallette 90 

Leaf 90 

Bell  90 

Crescent 80 

Egg 60 

For  sale  by  Edward  L.  Wilson, 

914  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND 
MOSAIC  COPY 

OF 

French's  Embossed  Foreground  Negatives. 
C.  M.  FRENCH,  GARRETTSVILLE",  O.- 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing your  new  book  Photographies.     As  a  result, 
I  want  it,  and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars. — 
Geo.  Pine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge  for  advertisements  under  this  head;  limited 
to/our  lines.    Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 

As  assistant  printer  or  general  assistant,  with 
a  chance  to  learn  retouching.  Will  work  for 
small  wages  in  a  first-class  gallery.  One  year's 
experience.  Good  references  given.  Address 
Artist,  Elliott,  Iowa. 

By  an  experienced  photographer  as  operator, 
retoucher,  or  in  dark-room.  Can  work  dry  plates 
successfully.  Address  W.  A.  Townsend,  Fayette- 
ville,  Onondaga  Co.,  New  York. 

By  a  young  man,  of  good  habits,  with  over  five 
years'  experience.  Will  take  any  branch  of  the 
business,  or  do  general  assisting.  Will  work 
cheap  for  privilege  of  learning  crayon  and 
water-color  work.  For  particulars,  address  A. 
MeFarlin,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

By  a  first-class  photographic  printer  and 
toner.  Has  had  fifteen  years'  experience.  Can 
do  most  anything  in  a  gallery.  Address  E.  L. 
Parker,  290  Second  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

As  a  retoucher  in  an  No.  1  house.  Reference 
the  best  in  New  York.  Address  Carlisle,  care 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  591  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

By  first-class  operator  and  retoucher.  Ten 
years'  experience.  Well  up  in  dry-plate  work, 
painting,  etc.  Address  J.  O'M.,  care  Codman  & 
Co.,  34  Bromfield  Street,  Boston;  Mass. 

As  operator.  Can  manage  studio;  knowing 
all  branches.  Thoroughly  up  in  dry-plate  and 
instantaneous  photography,  etc.  Distance  no 
object.  Address  W.  B.  Davidson,  9  Hancock  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

By  one  who  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  photog- 
rapher, in  a  gallery  where  there  are  conveni- 
ences for  producing  real  art  with  the  camera. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Samples  will  be  sent 
to  those  in  earnest.  No  postals.  Address  Pho- 
tographer, Box  15,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

By  an  experienced  commercial  traveller,  with 
several  years'  experience  in  the  photographic- 
stock  business.  Can  handle  moulding,  velvets, 
frames,  etc.  A  No.  1  reference.  Address  "Mod- 
erate Pay,"  care  of  G.  Gennert,  105  William 
Street,  New  York. 
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At  once,  as  operator,  printer,  retoucher,  steady, 
at  not  less  than  $15.  Travelling  expenses  paid. 
Address  Photographer,  care  of  T.  Allen,  247  E. 
Tenth  Street,  N.  T. 

By  a  young  man,  in  a  first-class  gallery.  Has 
had  three  years'  experience  in  the  dark-room. 
Address  Walter  Smith,  486  Carlton  Avenue, 
Booklyn,  N.  Y. 

By  one  who  is  a  retoucher  and  crayon  artist, 
and  who  is  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  good 
workman,  in  a  first-class  gallery  where  position 
will  be  permanent  if  satisfaction  is  mutual.  Ad- 
dress Photo-Artist,  Room  2,  No.  26  Euclid 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


By  young  man,  as  dark-room  assistant.  Has 
had  six  months'  experience  in  dry  plates.  Ad- 
dress F.  A.  R.,  2828  Washington  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass, 

By  a  lady,  to  do  retouching.  Address  Miss 
C.  F.  Ball,  Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

By  a  man  of  experience,  as  portrait  painter 
and  in  crayon.  Either  city  or  county.  Address 
M.  Sappelt,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

By  a  young  man  of  two  years'  experience,  as 
printer,  toner,  and  assistant  retoucher.  Best  of 
reference.  Wm.  Wurtemberg,  P.  0.  Box  730,  To- 
wanda,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Bold  and  Silver  Refiner, 

ASSAYER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J»S-  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 

REFERS    TO,     BY     PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 


ALBERT  MOORE  ™  SOLAR  ENLARGER 


THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,   AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 


KIND  IN  THE  WORLD.      \Z^WjffljlJL§]{/        OTHfiER  MEIfWOD.    jSQ 


1 


MOSS  EN  GRAVING  CO  MPANY 


t    ENGRAVINGS  FOR      c ./#IW^Q)R\&\    A    THIRTEEN  YEARS     /^Jr 

^KffitSl*.       BOOKS,    ,vC^>--^_:=^::rV;\'T^«     —  *30S*—     ttti&£9?" 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN. G.    BIGELOW 


Owing  lo  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edilion,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 

PHOTO.  ILLUSTKATIONS. 

Cloud  Portrait. 
Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 
Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 
Promenade,  lady  [interior). 
Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 
Cabinet,  gentleman  [bust). 
7.   Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 
Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 
Cabinet,  lady  [\  length). 
Promenade,  group. 
Promenade,  group. 
Promenade,  seaside. 

Together  with  a  plan  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  skylight. 
S§T  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


BEADING  MATTEK. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Introductory. 
Artistic  Light. 
Balance  of  Lines. 

I. 

2 

3 

IV. 

Chiaro-oscuro. 

4 

V. 

Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 

5 

VI. 
VII. 

Composition,  Rules,  and  Maxims. 
The  Studio. 

6 

7 
8 

/III. 

IX. 

Fo?-mul@  well  proved  and  used  by 
attthor  in  producing  the   work 
ployed  to  ilhistrate  his  book. 

Printing  and  toning  formulce. 

the 
em- 

9 
10 
ii 

12 

The  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING— The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
ed  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.    Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  "Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 
in  the  Application  of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 

Photographs  with  "Water  Colors. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 

to  Photographs. 


Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  "Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


jggl^'The  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  PHlada. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 

g^°  "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  Switzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,     Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    ,the 

Italian  Art  G-alleries. 
D — Holland,      Denmark,     Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
P — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G— Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I — The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  A  LL,  O  VER  900  S  UBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  E.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J— Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France— Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N— Switzreland— The   Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O— Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P— Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R— Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,   1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


5@~VOLUME  III— ON  THE   ORIENT— IN   PREPARATION.-^® 


by  IiTDeaieerS  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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720  (5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  xvere  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 

ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS! 


^    > 


-o    £    o 
Ul    1>    ... 

2  £  ■- 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.     They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 


■5  0    ' 

work. 

mm 

/  J 

1 

Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.     PRICE,  50   CENTS. 

Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1  00. 


oibi  nxrs 


HNT'S     OUIDE3S. 


OVALS. 


MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  Sizes  always  on  hand  at  io  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 

2i  x3|  2^x3|  2£x4£  4x5f 

2|x3|  2T\x3|  2|x4|         4£x5£ 

2Jx3i  2fx4£  3|x5i         3£x6 

2A*3H  4x6£ 

FOR  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 


2x2| 
2Jx3£ 
2|x3| 
2f  x3f 
2|x3f 
21x4i 


3fx4f 
3fx4| 

^x^ 

3|x5| 

4x5f 

4#x6£ 


5x7 

5^x7]- 

5fx7f 

5fx7f 

6x8 


61x8} 
6£x8J 

7x9 
7£x9} 
7ix9i 
7Jx9| 


3TVx3|,  3x3  3T^x3|,  3x3 


3x3 


The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  JSIoney. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  a 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

SiDeiieSj.         HOWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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"THE  MOUND  CITY" 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STOCK  HOUSE. 

H.  A.  HYATT,  Proprietor,  411  N.  Fourth  St., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

BEST  GOODS  AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 


AGENT   FOR  THE 

WESTERN  INTERIOR  DECORATING  00., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACCESSORIES,  BACKGROUNDS,  Etc. 

SAMPLES   SENT   ON   APPLICATION. 
Address  all  Orders 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FH0T06R&PHISCHE  MITTIEILUNGEN. 

« 

We  are  now  prepared  to  receive  subscriptions  for  Dr.  Hermann  W.  Vogel's  magazine  bearing 
the  above  title. 

The  MITTHEILUNGEN  is  published  in  German  and  is  issued  semi-monthly  at  $3.00  per  year, 
postage  paid.  To  all  of  our  German  photographers  and  many  others  this  will  be  considered  a 
desirable  opportunity. 

The  Magazine  is  published  at  Berlin.     Subscriptions  received  by 

EDWARD    L.   WILSON, 

914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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H.  NORDEN, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

Office  and  Factory,  827  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 


FIRST   PREMIUM. 
ED.  WUESTNER,  Business  Manager, 
Dear  Sir: 

Our  new  building,  just  completed,  is  the  largest  and  best-appointed  establishment 
in  that  line,  on  the  continent. 

With  increased  facilities  and  improved  machinery  we  are  able  to  execute  orders  for 
our  superior 

EXTRA-RAPID 
GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

with  promptness  and  dispatch. 

Our  plates  are  pronounced  by  impartial  judges,  more  SENSITIVE,  BRILLIANT, 
CLEAR,  and  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  heretofore  manufactured  in  the  World. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Norden's  Extra-Rapid  G-elatine  Dry  Plates;  should  you  not  be 
able  to  obtain  them,  address  our  Sole  Agents, 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Nos.  419  &  421  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

OR  OUR  FACTORY, 

H.  NORDEN,  GELATINE  DRY-PLATE  WORKS, 

827  Cliouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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M.  A.  Seed  Dry-Plate  Co. 


(INCOBPORATED.) 


OFFICE,  306  WALNUT  STREET, 


ST.   LOUIS,   MO, 


WORKS  AT  JENNINGS,  MO. 


We  have  just  completed  our  new  works  at  Jennings,  8  miles  from 
the  city.  In  addition  to  the  most  improved  machinery  and  appliances, 
we  have  also  natural  advantages  in  pure  air,  water,  etc.,  which  enable  us, 
at  all  seasons,  to  turn  out  uniform  work,  and 

We  intend  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  every  Photographer 

to  use  our  Plates. 

They  will  be  found  reliable  in  any  and  every  climate  and  under  all 
conditions.  They  work  quickly,  develop  easily,  are  free  from  spots  and 
print  rapidly,  giving  the  very  finest  results — CLEAR,  BRILLIANT, 
AND  BEAUTIFUL — resembling  in  appearance  the  wet-plate  negative. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  OUR  PRICE  LIST: 


Size  3£x4£ Per  doz.  $0  60 


4x5. 
\\  x  5 \. 
4}  x  6*. 
5x7. 
5x8. 
6*  x  8i. 
10 


90 
1  00 
1  30 
1  55 

1  75 

2  30 

3  40 


These  small 
sizes  are  put 
up  in  pack- 
ages of  not 
less  than 
one  dozen 
plates. 


Size  10  x  12 Per  doz.  $5  00 

"  11  x  14... "  6  50 

"  14  x  17 "  10  00 

"  16x20 "  16  00 

"  17x20 "  17  00 

"  18x22 <<  20  00 

"  20  x  24 '.<  24  00 
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SOOVILL'S 

NEGATIVE  WASHING  BOXES. 


GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  RUST. 

Tt  is  necessary  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  to  remove  from  photographic  nega- 
tives all  traces  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  and  it  is  not  generally  convenient  to  place  them 
where  water  will  flow  over  their  surface  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accomplish  this  effec- 
tually, without  injury  to  the  sensitive  film.  To  watch  the  plate  is  to  waste  time.  The 
flow  over  it  should  be  with  gentle  force.  This  can  best  be  regulated,  and  a  thorough 
cleansing  from  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  of  every  portion  of  the  negative  be  assured,  by  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  Negative  Washing  Boxes  above  pictured.  Plates  are  simply 
slid  into  the  grooves,  a  guarantee  that  the  film  will  not  be  disturbed  or  marred ;  a  bit  of 
hose  is  slipped  over  a  tap,  and  then  at  the  other  end  over  the  spout  on  the  box.  If  need 
be,  another  section  of  rubber  tubing  is  used  to  carry  off  the  waste  water  to  an  outlet. 
After  this  simple  preparation  the  Washing  Box  is  in  readiness  for  seivice. 


dd  i  p  r 

I     1  C  T 

<^ts        rnlUL 

Lib  1 

eT^ 

ro.  1, 

for  3^  x    4J  Plates,  . 

.    $1   20 

"   2, 

"4x5 

1   25 

"   3, 

"    4£x    5h 

1  30 

"   4, 

"    4Jx    Qh 

.       1  35 

"   5, 

"5x7 

.       1  40 

"   6, 

"5x8 

1  50 

"  7, 

"    6£x    8} 

.       1  75 

"   8, 

"    8    xlO 

.      2  25 

LARGER  SIZES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
Painted  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  40  cts-  additional  for  each  size. 

Cloth  Rubber  Hose  Supplied  for  the  above  Boxes  at  28  cts,  Per  Foot, 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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-#-~TO  THE  FRATERNITY. 


4>^E 


:£$»*- 


Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited 
to  the  Plaque  Photograph.  I  do  not 
claim  it  to  be  a  great  or  wonderful  in- 
vention, but  a  neat,  practical  novelty, 
presented  to  your  attention  as  a  matter 
of  business;  and,  properly  introduced 
in  connection  with  the  velvet  goods 
now  in  the  market,  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
remunerative  card  for  the  fall  and  holi- 
day trade. 

You  ask,  "What  is  the  Plaque?"  I 
reply,  "A  photographic  imitation  of  a 
porcelain  plaque,  on  a  dark  ground, 
and,  at  a  little  distance,  gives  a  very 
beautiful  effect. 

You  ask,  "What  is  patented  about 
it?"     I  reply: 

Patent  dated  October  10th,  1882,  is 
a  design  patent,  the  principal  claim 
being  the  convex  raise  or  rim,  in  con- 
nection with  the  concave  center;  it  is 
to  this  convex  raise  that  the  Plaque 
owes  its  beautiful  plaque  effect. 

Patent  dated  December  5th,  1882,  is 
a  design  patent  for  a  lithographic 
mount. 

Patent  dated  January  2d,  1883,  is  a 
mechanical  device  for  embossing,  or 
what  is  called  the  embossing  or  plaque- 
ing  frame,  the  principal  claims  being 
the  convex  raise  or  rim,  the  movable 
guide  and  bevelled  bed  for  shaping  the 
picture.  These  are  all  new  and  novel 
inventions  to  produce  a  beautiful  effect, 
simple  and  easy  to  execute. 

Remember,  I  do  not  claim  any  pat- 
ent for  a  reversed  cameo  picture.  The  old  cameo  frames  or  presses  will  not  produce  my  plaques, 
or  even  reversed  cameos,  as  there  is  no  means  of  guiding  the  pictures  to  fit  the  die. 

Plaques  are  warranted  to  be  as  easily  made  as  the  cameo,  and,  being  embossed  both  ways,  are 
warranted  to  keep  their  shape  better  than  the  cameo. 

In  regard  to  the  malicious  mud  thrown  at  the  Plaque,  I  do  not  propose  to  either  occupy  your 
time  or  mine  in  any  attempts  to  refute  it,  as  samples  are  obtainable.  I  believe  that  the  average 
photographer  has  common  sense,  and  is  not  in  need  of  any  fool  to  protect  him. 

MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH  asks  the  attention  of  photographers  who  are  seeking 
Something  New  to  examine  the  advantages  of  his  PLAQUE. 

The  above  is  a  fac  simile  of  one  of  these   splendid   pictures.     Everybody 

should  make  them.     Four  samples,  $1.     Patent   license  for  full  term  of  three 

patents,  and  complete  outfit,  except  the  letter  press,  $25. 

1 » ■ 

T71xo   FXgtca.u.0   J**-   Europe. 

(Translated  from  Liesegang' s  Photograjthisches  Archiv.) 

DuSSELDORF,  GERMANY,  July  I,  1883. 

ANEW  STYLE  OF  PICTUBE  POPULAR  IN"  AMERICA. 

"  We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  the  American  photographer,  Clench,  in  connection  with  the  Plague, 
a  new  style  of  picture  which  is  attracting  great  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  not  only  amongst  the  fraternity 
but  the  public  in  general.  The  picture,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  sketch,  is  of  the  usual  cabinet  size.  It  makes  at 
once  a  very  pleasant  impression.  The  novelty  consists  in  mounting  the  print  upon  a  card  depressed  like  a  plaque 
and  surrounding  it  by  an  elevated  band.     The  concave  form  of  the  picture  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cameo  press 

MR.  F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  New  York,  will  send  four  sample  pictures  on  remittance  of  one  dollar 
(4  marks  25),  and  will  grant  the  license  for  the  full  term  of  his  patent,  including  the  necessary  outfit,  for  $25. 

The  white  paper  with  the  picture  measures  9  centimetres." 


F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

—~ 

Plain  or  colored,  properly  framed,  the  PLAQUE  makes  the  most  stylish  picture  introduced, 
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THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL, 
By    Rev.    T.    FREDERICK    HARDWICH,    M.A. 

N1NTS  EDITION. 

Edited    by  J.   TRAILL   TAYLOR. 

Illuminated  Cover,  $2.00  per  Copy.  Cloth  Bound,  $2.50  per  Copy. 

>.<>.— CONTENTS— .<!>.^ 


Historical  Sketch  of  Early  Photography. 

Outlines  of  General  Chemistry. 

Vocabulary  of  Photographic  Chemicals. 

The  Salts  of  Silver  Employed  in  Photography. 

On  the  Development  of  an  Invisible  Image  by 
Means  of  a  Reducing  Agent. 

Fixing  Agents. 

The  Manufacture  of  Photographic  Collodion. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Nitrate  Bath. 

On  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Photo- 
graphs. 

On  the  Theory  of  Positive  Printing. 

The  Photographic  Dark  Room. 

Formulae  for  Negative  Solutions. 

Manipulations  of  the  Wet  Collodion  Processes. 


The  Positive  Collodion  Process  on  Glass  or 
Metallic  Plates  (Ferrotypes). 

The  Negative  Collodion  Processes  on  Glass. 

Portraiture — Positive  and  Negative. 

Photographic  Enlargements. 

The  Practical  Details  of  Photographic  Print- 
ing. 

The  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process. 

The  Collodion  Emulsion  Process. 

Willis's  Process  for  Engineer's  Plans. 

Micro-Photography. 

The  Optics  of  Photography. 

On  Binocular  Vision  and  the  Stereoscope. 

Chromotype  or  Lambertype. 

Appendix. 


Edition  Selling  Rapidly.      Having  arranged  for  a  special  lot  of  this  book  from  English  sheets, 
I  offer  them  to  the  trade  direct.     Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

CELLOIDINE! 

A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  ARTICLE. 


We  are  gratified  to  announce  to  the  fraternity  that  with  the  recent  improvements  introduced 
into  its  manufacture  by  us,  and  adopted  by  the  Schering  Chemical  Works  of  Berlin,  it  is  now  the 
most  absolutely  perfect  form  of  Pyroxyline  ever  offered  to  photographers ;  and  those  who  have 
not  tried  it  have  never  seen  Collodion  in  its  perfection  of  sensitiveness  and  fine  texture.  It  now 
comes  in  dried  shreds,  instead  of  moist,  jelly-like  cakes,  can  be  weighed  out  like  any  Pyroxyline, 
and  can  be  relied  on  for  absolute  uniformity  of  work.  The  many  commendations  we  have 
published  from  time  to  time  are  but  a  sample  of  what  we  receive  constantly,  and  these  late 
improvements  are  sure  to  give  it  the  preference  over  all  other  forms  of  Pyroxyline  wherever 
Collodion  is  used.  To  ferrotypers  it  is  an  immense  gain,  as  the  exposure  required  is  less  than  half 
of  the  time  with  the  usual  collodions. 

Price,  $1.00  per  package,  for  making  5  lbs.  Collodion. 

SENT    FREE    BY    MAIL. 
Address 

BACHRACH  &  BRO., 

CORNER  EUTAW  AND  LEXINGTON  STREETS, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Importers  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 

DEALERS  SUPPLIED. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

« — jmt0tt, — ► 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIG-T  LANDER    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  "WONDERFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOr 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS.     gTOltg^tlM       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY    AND    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


fjp»P  |pMtMtt  j^Kfe* 

Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS 


AND 


LANTERN   SLIDES. 


Nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Dealer,  Manufacturer,  and  User  of  these  goods, 
enables  me  to  assure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 

»t>=g EVERYTHING    SUPPLIED.  ?=c3« 

LECTURE  BOOKS  ON 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  1882-1883.    (15  Cents  in  Stamps.) 

A  superb  list  of  Slides  from  recent  personally  made 

Negatives  of  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ARABIA  PETRiEA, 
SYRIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

JB©-  CATALOGUES    READY.      THE    MOST   UNIQUE    COLLECTION   EVER   OFFERED. 


READ  WILSONS  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

VOLUME  I,  $2.00;  VOLUME  H,  $2.00,  POST-PAID. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Nos.  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Greatest  Invention,  pertaining  to  Art,  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  IN  COLOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

ARTISTS    CAN    GET    EFFECTS     NEVER     BEFORE    ATTAINED. 

It  revolutionizes  all  previous  methods  of  producing  India-Ink  portraits.  It  enables  the  Crayon 
Artist  to  make  fac-simile  effects  with  India  Ink  or  any  other  liquid  pigment.  With  the  aid  of  this 
instrument  from  three  to  six  times  more  work  can  be  accomplished  than  without  it. 

Full  particulars,  price,  and  specimen  of  work  will 
be  forwarded  by  addressing 


AIR  BRUSH  MFG.  CO., 

No.  BO   NASSAU   STREET. 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 
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A  SPLENDID  THING  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
js.  3ve:est-a.I-.:e-.io 

PROTECTING   CASE, 

With  Glass  Bottle  and  Tumbler,  for  Photo.  Developer 
and  other  Solutions. 

Those  who  have  worked  in  the  field  have  wished  very  often  for  some  safe  method  of 
canning  with  them  their  developer  and  oilier  chemicals  in  solution.  A  most  useful  article  is  in 
the  market  which  answers  the  purpose.  We  allude  to  the  patent  metallic  protecting  cases  invented 
for  similar  purposes.  The  bottles  may  be  of  ordinary  shape  so  they  fit  the  metal  case,  which  latter 
is  drawn  from  solid  metal,  with  a  locking  ring  on  each  case  to  afford  perfect  protection  for  the 
bottles  containing  the  liquids  which  are  trusted  to  their  care.  They  are  made  of  different  sizes  : 
bottles  of  one,  two,  four,  and  eight  ounce  mixtures,  and  each  case  is  mnde  adjustable  to  bottles  of 
different  lengths.  They  are  made  very  light,  and  the  corrugation  makes  them  so  strong  as  to 
resist  crushing.  They  can  be  packed  in  any  position.  The  metal  is  drawn  of  even  thickness 
throughout,  by  machinery  which  has  the  weight  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 


The  fii^t  figure  represents  the  case  closed,  and  the  second  open  with  the  bottle  therein.  The 
use  of  this  arrangement  assures  the  photographer  that  he  has  a  safely  kept  stock  on  hand  of  any 
needful  solution. 

^ — *. price   LIST. *• — *-s 


$0  50 


*Tn     1  Diameter,  lj8  in.     Length,  3'i  in.    Weight,  il/2  ox.    Furnished  with  1  oi. 

1IU.    1.     bottle,  each,     .         .  

ltfrt     'X    A  Diameter,  3  in.     Length,  5J4   in.    "Weight,  7%   ox.    Furnished  with 

II U.    u   a.     |   oz.  bottle,  with  tumbler,  making  %  pint  flask,  each, 0  85 

ltfn     &.    A  Diameter,  %%    in.    Length,   7   in.     Weight,  14r   ox.     Furnished   with 

*IU.   1  A.     g  oz.  bottle,  with  tumbler,  making  %  pint  flask,  each,.  1  10 

Nrt     IQ    A  Diameter,  2%   in.    Length,  6   in.    Weight,  17  oz.     Furnished  with 

II U.    lO   A.     g  oz.  bottle,  with  tumbler,  making  %  pint  flask,  each,  1  20 

(®°TRY    THEM.      NO    MOReTeAK    OR    BREAKS 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

w.  Irving  Adams,  Agent.  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  OPINION- 


OF  A 


MAN  OF  INTELLIGENCE 


REGARDING  THE 


*^5).~ 


m 


•^mg  iNj  |jf  i 


Insoluble  Dry  Plate. 


Messrs.  Wai  ker,  Reid  &  Inglis, 


Sabula,  Iowa,  Oct.  15th,  \\ 


Gentlemen:  I  received  the  Plates  sent  on  my  order,  safe  and  sound.  To  say  that  I  am 
delighted  with  them  would  be  but  a  faint  expression  of  my  opinion  of  the  Plate.  I  can  say  of  a 
truth  they  suit  me  better  than  any  Plate  I  have  ever  used.  They  stand  far  ahead,  in  my  estimation, 
of  any  Plate  in  the  market,  on  account  of  their  being  so  extremely  sensitive,  and  yet  having  all  the 
qualities  vou  claim  for  them  in  your  circulars.  I  cut  a  4  x  4  in  four  quarters  and  tried  a  copy, 
and  the  finest  thing  extant  was  the  result.  Next  I  took  a  cabinet  negative,  exposed  five  seconds, 
too  long;  reduced  time  one-half,  too  long  still,  and  it  was  dark  and  cloudy;  reduced  to  two 
seconds,  had  plenty  time  then,  but  saved  the  negative  14x4  Voigtlander,  y^  inch  stop.  To-day 
I  took  a  group  of  seven,  of  which  five  were  children,  younge*t  a  baby,  made  6x8  Plate  in  one 
second,  very  fine,  plenty  of  time.  Next,  group  of  four  little  children,  one  second  ;  good  first  time  ; 
don't  have  time  to  move.  Next,  lady  and  gent,  one  second,  and  sent  them  out.  It  beats 
any  thing  I  ever  saw. 

In  your  leiter  to  me  you  say  you  desire  to  make  friends  to  your  plates  and  not  enemies.  They 
have  had  the  desired  effect,  I  am  thoroughly  converted.  After  my  experience  to-day,  I  felt  in 
duty  bound  10  report  my  opinion.  I  have  given  it  without  exaggeration,  they  lay  them  all  in  the 
shade.  I  have  used  Dry  Plates  in  my  gallery  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  of  a  good  many  different 
brands,  but  I  think  I  shall  freeze  to  yours.  Yours  truly, 

JOHN  ESMAY. 


Later.         *        * 
Thompson  &  Co.  to-night. 


October  24,  1883. 
I  have  ordered  some  of  your  Plates  of  Douglass, 


I  can't  keep  house  without  them. 


JOHN  ESMAY. 


THE  INSOLUBLE  PLATE 


IS   FOR  SALE  BY 


J.  N.  McDonnald, 
C.  H.  Codman  &  Co., 
David  Tucker  &  Co. 
Baphrach  Bros.,  . 
Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co 
Sargent  &  Co., 
Sheen  &  Simpkinson, 
Geo.  R.  Angell,    . 
Blessing  &  Bro.,   . 
Mullett  Bros., 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Galveston,  Texas. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  . 
Geo.  Murphy,   .     . 
Thos.  H.  McCollin, 
John  I.  Shaw  &  Bro 
H.  D.  Marcs,    .     . 
Francis  Hendricks, 
Oscar  Foss,  .     .     . 
D.  J.  Ryan,  .     .     . 
J.  G.  Ramsey  &  Co., 
C.  H.  Williamson, 


New  York. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
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OF  ITS  LIFE 


1884 


Will  maintain  its  character  as  the  Best  P hotographic  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  solicits  the  aid  of  all  its  old  friends  and  patrons  in  securing  for 

THE  YEAR  OF  ITS  MAJORITY 

A  LARGE  ADDITION  TO  ITS  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST. 

Since  the  blessed  Art  of  Photography  was  born,  and  for  a  number  of  years  previously,  we  find 
nothing  in  histoiy  which  tells  that  one  man  for  tweny-one  years  undertook  to  edit  a 
Photographic  Newspaper,  except  in  one  instance — that  of  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer ;  therefore,  as  he  attains  his  editorial  majority,  he  promises  to  bend  his  energies 
more  earnestly  than  ever  to  provide  for  his  constantly  increasiug  number  of  subscribers  the  first 
and  best  information  which  will  be  of  value  to  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  art  and  their 
business. 

Amateurs  and  Active  Workers  will  find  this  magazine  always  ahead  and 
substantially  the  best. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  several  magazines  much  lower  in  price,  its  circulation  is 
much  larger  than  any  of  them. 

OUR  PICTURE,  each  month,  will  be  a  representative  of  the  best  work  emanating  from 
the  skill  of  the  most  distinguished  professionals  and  amateurs.  The  January  number  will  open 
with  a  grand  head  study,  by  J.  H.  Kent,  of  Rochester,  N    Y. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  AND  ADD  THE  NAME  OF  A  FRIEND. 


B@rA  few  Sets  only  of  Volume  XX.  For  Salc^fc 


B@r  WONT  YOU  I  TTVTPPT1  A  Q"P   HTTP    T  TQT  1  B?  GETTING-  ONE 
PLEASE  TET  TO  }  1-^  VJlUjiik) Jj  U  U  lb  i-illO  1  \  NEW  SUBSOKIBEE 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;  50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums  for  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$i  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 

NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or-        ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound       The   attention   of   advertisers,   and 

der  or  draft   navable  to  the  order  of   with  each  number  of  the  iMagazine.  ;  those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 
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This  Favorite  Annual 

Will  be  ready  for  delivery  December  1st. 
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